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There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  our  islands  in  which  we  do  not  find  here 
and  there  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  artificial  mounds,  or 
tumuli,  of  various  elevations,  from  one  foot,  or  even  less,  to  more  than  a 
hundred.  It  has  been  long  known  that  these  tumuli  covered  the  last 
remains  of  the  different  peoples  who  lived  here  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  subsequent  to  which  the  interment  of 
the  dead  was  differently  regulated.  Accidental  discoveries  must  often  have 
brought  this  truth  to  light,  if  the  knowledge  of  it,  or  at  least  the  belief  in 
it,  had  not  been,  as  I  think  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  was, 
handed  down  to  us  traditionally  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  made. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  when  we  open  a  tumulus  which  as 
£ar  as  we  could  judge  from  its  outward  appearance,  cannot  have  been 
touched  for  many  ages,  to  find  that  at  some  remote  period  it  had  been 
broken  into  and  its  contents  either  abstracted  or  broken  and  scattered  about. 
Great  numbers  of  such  tumuli  have  been  destroyed  unobservedly  in  the 
▼arious  processes  of  agriculture  or  in  the  adaptation  of  their  site  to  modem 
purposes.  Others  have  been  opened  through  mere  motives  of  curiosity,  or 
even  of  superstition,  and  any  object  of  interest  they  contained  was  carried 
oS  under  the  indefinite  character  of  an  old  relic.  It  has  only  been  in 
more  recent  times  that  these  monuments  have  been  explored  with  care 
and  order,  in  the  hope  that  an  intelligent  examination  and  comparison  of 
their  contents  might  make  us  acquainted  with  peoples  and  races  concerning 
whom  we  learn  little  from  the  pages  of  written  history.  Thus  has  the 
practice  of  •*  barrow-digging** — ^to  use  the  phrase  which  has  become  popular 
witMn  the  last  few  years — passed  through  three  distinct  phases ;  during  the 
first  long-extending  period  its  object  was  mere  plunder,  consequent  on  the 
knowledge  that  articles  of  value  were  often  deposited  with  the  dead;  during 
an  intermediate  period,  the  object  was  curiosity;  and  during  the  third 
period,  it  was  knowledge,  or,  to  use  at  this  meeting  the  more  appropriate 


word,  Science.    It  is  this  latter  period  alone  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned. 

The  difficulties  with  which  sound  English  archsDology  has  had  to  contend 
in  its  beginning,  arose  chiefly  from  the  vague  spirit  of  curiosity  which 
preceded  it.  Instead  of  the  careful  and  extendve  comparison  from  which 
alone  we  can  hope  to  deduce  facia  of  importance,  people  looked  at  each 
article  only  with  regard  to  itself;  and,  for  the  course  of  inductive  reasoning 
which  science  requires  they  thoughtlessly  substituted  mere  irrational  con- 
jecture. This  had  become  a  sort  of  habit.  People  assumed,  without 
knowing  why,  that  the  tumuli  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  covered  the 
remains  of  battle-fields,  and  never  questioning  the  fable  or  tradition  which 
made  the  heroes  of  these  battles  Danes  or  Britons,  Saxons  or  Normans, 
(popular  tradition  knew  little  of  Romans),  they  followed  that  tradition  in 
calling  whatever  articles  were  found  in  them  Danish  or  British,  or  Saxon 
or  Norman.  It  is  quite  wonderful,  when  we  look  back  into  the  writings 
of  the  old  antiquaries  of  note,  how  few  escaped  from  the  influence  of  such 
popular  errors.  Although  accustomed  to  classification  in  other  branches 
of  science,  they  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  applying  it  to  this ;  and 
museums  were  simple  collections  of  curiosities,  instead  of  being  the  materials 
for  scientific  investigation.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tumuli  of  Kent  that  a  better  spirit  of  investigation  first  showed 
itself,  and  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  higher  cultivation  of 
archasological  science  which  now  happily  prevails. 

There  are  various  circumstances  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
interments,  wiiich  contributed  much  towards  this  result ;  because  they  led 
people  almost  necessarily  to  follow  a  new  course  of  reasoning.  The  larger 
and  more  remarkable  tumuli,  those  which  are  known  to  be  Boman  and 
those  which  are  believed  or  supposed  to  be  British,  were  in  general  found 
singly  by  themselves,  or  in  a  group  of  not  more  than  two  or  three ;  they 
were  probably  memorials  of  respect  or  attachment  to  persons  of  distinction, 
while  people  in  general  were  buried  in  a  less  ostentatious  or  less  durable 
manner.  As  the  interments  had  in  most  cases  been  preceded  by  cremation, 
it  was  only  in  particular  instances  that  the  contents  offered  anything 
remarkable  or  cha];^teristio.  On  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli 
are  arranged  in  extensive  groups,  forming  regular  cemeteries,  each  probably 
belonging  to  a  sept  or  to  a  district.     Each  grave  contains  almost  invariably 


a  considerable  number  of  articles  of  very  different  descriptions,  so  that  the 
abundance  of  the  objects  alone  invited  to  comparison.  Another  circum- 
stance also  has  contributed  to  their  preservation.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
interments,  the  body  with  the  objects  accompanying  it  were  laid  in  a  grave, 
1^  some  depth  below  the  level  oi  the  ground,  so  that  the  plunderer  who 
sought  objects  of  value,  or  the  collector  who  sought  curiosities,  found 
nothing  in  the  mounds  they  opened  to  encourage  their  researches.  From 
these  circumstances,  the  first  correct  principles  of  our  national  aich^sology 
were  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries ;  and  it 
adds  considembly  to  the  interest  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  collection 
now  exhibited  to  us,  that  they  not  only  form  the  finest  collection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities  of  the  pre-christian  age  ever  yet  made,  but  that  they  are 
those  upon  which  the  foundations  of  our  present  knowledge  were  laid. 

The  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett,  of  Heppington,  near  Canterbury,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  formation  of  this  collection,  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  a  district  peculiarly  rich  in  Saxon  remains ;  for  the  succession  of  chalk 
downs  stretching  out  from  Canterbury  towards  the  east  and  south,  are 
remarkable  for  the  numerous  groups  of  Saxon  barrows,  or  rather  the  Saxon 
cemeteries,  which  are  found  on  their  slopes  and  summits.  In  the  year 
1730,  one  of  these  groups,  situated  on  a  high  part  of  Chartham  down, 
somewhat  more  than  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Canterbiiiy,  was 
partially  excavated  by  Charles  Fagg,  Esq.,  of  Mystole,  in  Chartham  parish. 
These  excavations  were  carried  on  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  under 
the  immediate  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Eoyal  Society ;  and  so  little  was  then  known  either  of  the  character 
of  the  cemeteries,  or  of  the  objects  they  contained,  that  the  learned 
secretary  of  that  celebrated  scientific  body  actually  wrote  an  elaborate  paper 
on  them,  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  graves  of 
the  soldiers  slain  in  a  battle  fought  here  between  Julius  CsBsar  and  the 
Britons.  Biyan  Faussett,  at  this  time  only  about  ten  years  old,  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  opening  of  these  graves,  which  excited  in  him  an 
interest  that  clung  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  sub- 
sequently ciurate  of  Kingston,  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Canterbury, 
from  1750  to  1755,  and  while  resident  there  his  attention  was  forcibly 
rivetted  on  a  very  remarkable  and  extensive  group  of  barrows  in  his  own 
parish,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  Ueden.     Still  possessed  by  the  notion 


that  these  barrows  or  tumuli  marked  tlie  site  of  a  battle  between  Caesar 
and  the  Britons,  Bryan  Faussett  was  anxious  to  open  them,  but  the 
permission  to  do  so  was  refused  by  the  0¥mer  of  the  land,  Thomas  Barrett, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Faussett's  curiosity  remained  unsatisfied.  At  length,  in 
1757,  Mr.  Faussett  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  spirit  of  research  in  com- 
mencing a  series  of  excavations  in  a  cemetery  on  a  spot  called  Tremworth 
down,  in  the  parish  of  Grundale,  which  howeyer  proved  to  be  Roman. 
His  excavations  on  this  site  were  continued  in  the  year  1759.  In  1760, 
1762,  and  1763,  he  pursued  his  researches  in  the  very  rich  Saxon  cemetery 
at  Gilton  in  the  parish  of  Ash,  near  Sandwich,  where  he  opened  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  six  tumuli  or  graves,  which  enriched  his  collection 
with  a  number  of  interesting  objects.  In  1767,  Mr.  Faussett  s  attention 
was  again  called  to  the  barrows  in  Kingston  parish,  and  the  land  having 
passed  by  the  death  of  its  former  owner  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  a  personal  friend,  he  obtained  at  last  full  liberty  to  excavate.  He  was 
soon  convinced  of  his  error  in  supposing  that  they  had  any  connection 
with  CsBsar  or  the  Britons,  and  he  obtained  from  them  many  of  the  most 
precious  articles  which  are  now  found  in  his  collection.  During  the 
autumn  of  the  year  just  mentioned  Mr.  Faussett  opened  fifty-four  tumuli 
on  this  site.  His  further  researches  here  were  interrupted,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  from  the  September  of  1767  to  the  middle  of  July,  1771, 
when  he  resumed  his  labours  on  the  same  spot,  and  during  that  and  the 
following  month  opened  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  barrows.  In  August  and 
October,  1773,  he  opened  thirty-four  more  tumuli  on  this  spot;  and  in 
the  August  and  September  of  the  following  year,  he  examined  forty-five 
more ;  making  in  all  three  hundred  and  eight  separate  interments  in  one 
cemetery. 

Although  with  Bryan  Faussett,  the  notion  that  these  tumuli  covered  the 
remains  of  CsBsar's  soldiers  was  now  entirely  exploded,  he  fell  into  another 
opinion  equally  erroneous,  and  of  which  he  seems  never  to  have  divested 
himself.  He  found  Roman  coins,  and  he  concluded  very  hastily  that  the 
date  of  their  deposit  must  have  been  the  reign  in  which  they  were  struck ; 
he  found  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  in  comparative  abundance;  he 
found  a  small  number  of  urns  containing  calcined  bones,  which  he,  unable 
to  discriminate  the  character  of  the  pottery,  imagined  must  have  been 
deposited  at  a  date  anterior  to  that  at  which  the   Romcms  abandoned 


the  practise  of  cremation.  Against  these  circumstances  Mr.  Faussett  had 
to  place  the  absolute  uniformitj  of  character  of  the  interments  as  he  found 
them ;  and  he  explained  this  anomaly  by  supposing  that  the  coins,  urns, 
&€.,  were  the  remains  of  previous  Roman  burials,  which  had  been  broken 
up  at  a  later  period,  in  order  to  use  the  old  graves  for  a  new  interment* 
From  these  circumstances  Faussett  concluded  that  "  this  spot"  had  been 
"  no  other  than  a  Koifitfr^ptov,  or  common  burying-place  ;  of  Romans,  no 
doubt,  (and  that,  too,  from  a  veiy  early  period) ;  but  not  of  those  alone, 
but  also,  if  not  chiefly,  of  Romans  Britainized,  and  Britains  Romanized 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  these  expressions),  even  till  long  after  the 
Romans  (properly  so  called)  had  entirely  quitted  this  isle.'*  **  In  short,** 
he  adds,  "  my  opinion  of  this  matter  is,  that  this  spot  was  a  burying-place 
not  only,  at  first,  for  the  Roman  soldiers  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  kept 
garrison  in  some  of  the  many  intrenchments  and  look-outs  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  that,  afterwards,  it  served  for  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  villages ;  which  we  may  very  reasonably 
presume  were  latterly  inhabited  by  what  I  have  presumed  before  to  call 
'  Romans  Britainized  and  Britains  Romanized,'  i.e.,  by  people  of  botlr 
nations — ^who,  having  mixed  and  intermarried  with  each  other,  had 
naturally  learnt,  and  in  some  measure  adopted,  each  other's  customs.  The 
ossuaries,  or  bone-urns,  here  found,  will  sufficiently  prove  that  this  place 
was  used  as  such  in  the  time  of  the  higher  empire,  i.e.,  before  the  custom 
of  burning  the  dead  ceased  among  the  Romans ;  and  the  coins  of  GaUienus, 
Probus,  of  Garausius  and  Allectus,  and  of  the  Constantine  family,  will  be 
ample  evidence  of  its  having  continued  to  be  used  as  such  in  the  time  of 
the  lower  empire.  How  much  longer  it  was  put  to  that  use,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  determine  from  anything  yet  found  there ;  but  my  conjecture  is 
that  it  served  for  that  purpose  (I  mean,  a  burying-place  for  some  neigh- 
bouring village,  or  perhaps  villages),  long  after  the  Romans  (i.e.,  those 
properly  so  called)  had  entirely  evacuated  and  quitted  this  isle."  Mr. 
Faussett  adds  that,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  cross-shaped  fibula  being 
found  in  one  of  the  graves,  it  is  plain  that  the  wearer  of  it  was  a  Christian, 
and  therefore  that  this  cemetery  may  have  been  in  use  until  the  time  when 
Archbishop  Cuthbert,  who  came  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  741,  ordered 
that  the  burials  should  take  pl^e  in  cemeteries  adjacent  to  the  churches. 
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I  haye  quoted  the  whole  of  this  statement  of  Bryan  Faussett's  opinions 
in  order  to  shew  you  how  imperfect  the  science  of  archseology  was  in  this 
countiy  only  eighty  years  ago,  and  how  apt  people  were  to  build  theories 
upon  what  they  believed  to  be  facts,  merely  because  they  did  not  themselves 
know  the  contraiy.  Mr.  Faussett  was  ignorant  that  the  Eoman  coinage 
of  all  dates  was  in  general  and  extensive  circulation  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  that  great  quantities  of  Roman  pottery  were  in  use  among  them ; 
that  the  practice  of  cremation  did  exist  among  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  this 
island;  that  the  "bone-urns"  which  he  dug  up  were  all  of  Saxon,  or 
rather  perhaps  of  Frankish  manufEusture ;  and,  finally,  that  the  cross- 
shaped  ornaments  are  so  common,  and  occur  under  such  circumstances, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  take  them  as  any  evidence  that  the  skeletons  with 
which  they  were  found  were  those  of  Christians. 

The  years  1772  and  1773  were  those  of  Mr.  Faussett's  most  active 
researches.  In  the  July  of  the  former  of  these  two  years,  he  began  to 
open  a  rather  extensive  cemetery,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  two  ceme- 
teries, on  Sibertswold  down,  about  half  way  between  Canterbury  and  Deal. 
During  the  summers  of  this  and  the  following  year,  he  opened  a  hundred 
and  eighty-one  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  many  of  which  contained  objects  of  the 
greatest  interest.  During  the  July  and  August  of  1772,  Mr.  IViussett  also 
opened  forty-eight  graves  in  a  smaller  cemetery  on  Barfreston  down,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  at  Sibertswold.  During  the  summer 
months  of  the  year  1773,  Mr.  Faussett  opened  forty-four  Saxon  tumuli  in 
a  cemetery  in  the  parish  of  Beakesboume,  about  four  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  returning  to  the 
scene  of  his  ^rliest  antiquarian  impressions,  he  opened  fifty-three  graves 
on  Chartham  downs,  in  the  same  cemetery  which  had,  in  1730,  occupied 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Fagg  and  Dr.  Mortimer.  With  these  excavations 
Bryan  Faussett's  labours  seem  to  have  closed.  He  was  probably  hindered 
fi-om  continuing  them  by  declining  health,  as  we  know  that  he  died  within 
three  years  after,  in  1776. 

Bryan  Faussett  had  a  successor  in  these  researches,  in  the  Rev.  James 
Douglas,  who,  in  the  years  1779  and  1780,  assisted  in  opening  a  number 
of  graves  in  a  Saxon  cemetery  on  Chatham  lines,  which  was  cut  through 
in  the  course  of  the  military  works  there.     In  1782,  Douglas  opened  some 


Saxon  barrows  at  St  Margaret's  on  the  Cli£P,  near  Dover;  in  1783,  be 
opened  a  group  in  the  parish  of  Ash  near  Sandwich ;  and  in  1784,  he 
explored  a  small  group  in  Greenwich  park. 

The  researches  of  Douglas  were  hx  less  extensive  than  those  of  Bryan 
Faussett,  but  thej  have  been  better  known  through  the  circumstance  that 
the  former,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  published  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  in  a  folio  volume  which  has  long  been  advantageously  known  to 
antiquaries  by  the  title  of  Nenia  BritantUca,  In  attempting  to  appropriate 
these  remains,  Douglas  erred  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Bryan 
Fanssett.  The  latter  imagined  that  they  belonged  principally  to  a  popu- 
lation which  preceded  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Douglas  seems  himself  to  have 
set  out  with  this  notion,  but  he  soon  relinquished  it,  and  he  went  so  hx 
light  that  he  ascribed  them  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves.  Douglas, 
however,  laboured  under  certain  prejudices  and  vulgar  errors.  He  imagined 
that  the  Saxon  settlers,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  were  mere 
barbarians — that  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  art^— and  that  they 
were  neither  capable  of  making,  nor  likely  to  possess,  the  numerous  articles, 
rich  in  material  and  ornamentation,  which  were  found  in  these  cemeteries. 
Further,  he  fiuicied  that  there  was  a  Byzantine  character  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion, and  he  immediately  concluded  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  artificers 
who  came  to  England  along  with  Theodore  the  Qteek  in  the  year  668. 
He  therefore  adopted  the  very  untenable  theory  that  these  were  the  graves 
of  Christian  Saxons ;  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  period  which  intervened 
between  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
ixaty  and  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  cemeteries  were 
ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  churches.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to 
the  unbiassed  observer  of  these  interments  than  the  pagan  character  of 
them  all. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  upon  the  opinions  of  these  first  investigators, 
because  in  science,  the  history  of  error  is  often  as  instructive,  to  the 
student  at  least,  as  the  declaration  of  truth ;  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  him 
the  necessity  of  caution,  especially  in  a  science,  like  British  archeology  in 
its  present  condition,  where  there  is  much  room  for  speculation.  From 
the  time  of  Douglas  to  our  own  days,  no  further  researches  were  made  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  and  no  one  attempted  to  correct  or  to  build 
upon  his  labours.    Those  of  Bryan  Faussett,  which  had  not  been  published, 


remained  uuknown,  except  bj  a  few  articles  engraved  in  the  plates  to  the 
Nenia;  Douglas  himself  having  had  access  to  the  Faossett  collection.     So 
little  indeed  were  the  correct  principles  of  archaeology  understood  in  this 
country  that  a  diligent  if  not  a  very  correct  collector  of  facts.  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  who  made  an  unwise  attempt  at  an  arbitrary  classification  of 
barrows  by  their  outward  forms,  actually  set  down  the  contents  of  Saxon 
tumuli  as  British,  although  he  might  have  corrected  himself  by  a  simple 
glance  at  the  then  very  well-known  work  of  Douglas.     In  1841,  and  during 
several  subsequent  years,  Lord  Londesborough  (then  Lord  Albert  Conyng- 
ham),  who  was  residing  at  Bourne  near  Canterbuiy,  and  had  a  rather 
extensive  cemetery  in  his  own  park,  opened  at  different  times  a  consider- 
able number  of  barrows  there,  at  Wingham  near  Sandwich,  and  on  Breach 
down  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Canterbury. 
His  lordship  was  accompanied  at  most  of  these  excavations  by  Mr.  Aker- 
man,  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  or  myself,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Akerman  and 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  giving  accounts  of  those  and  other  discoveries  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  fint  stated  dearly  and  distinctly  to  what  people 
these  remains  belonged,  namely,  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  period  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  Christanity ;  or  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth,  and  in  some  parts  probably,  where  Christianity  had 
penetrated  more  slowly  than  in  others,  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh.    The 
interest  excited  by  these  discoveries,  called  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  it  was  soon  known  that  several  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  had  been 
partially  opened  by  accident  in  other  parts  of  Kent,  and  that  the  contents 
had  either  been  scattered  abroad  and  lost,  or  preserved  by  private  indi- 
viduals who  were  not  aware  of  their  peculiar  character.    Thus,  a  rather 
extensive  cemetery  had  been  opened  at  different  times  horn.  1826  to  1828 
at  Sittingboume,  and  many  of  the  articles  found  in  it  were  preserved  by 
Mr.  Vallance.     Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Sandwich,  had  already  begun  to  form  his 
valuable  collection  from  the  cemeteries  and  barrows  at  Gilton,  Coombe, 
Woodnesborough,  and  other  places,  which  has  been  since  so  much  enriched 
from  his  excavations  at  Osengell.     Saxon  cemeteries  of  great  interest  have 
been  also  excavated  at  Stroud  and  Rochester ;  another  has  been  cut  through 
by  the  railway  at  Northfleet ;  and  traces  of  several  others  have  been  noticed 
in  different  parts  of  Kent. 

You  have  now  before  you,  in  the  Faussett  collection  alone,  the  contents 
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of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  grayes,  and  you  will  see  that,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  they  furnish  an  almost  indefinite  variety  of  articles; 
and  this  variety  would  no  doubt  have  been  greatly  increased  but  for  the 
perishable  materials  of  which  many  of  those  placed  in  the  graves  were 
composed.  There  are,  however,  certain  classes  of  articles  which  are  more 
numerous  than  the  others,  and  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  call  particular 
attention. 

The  body  was  usually  laid  on  its  back  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the 
grave.  In  the  MS.  account  of  his  diggings,  Faussett  frequently  mentions 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  coffin,  but  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
I  am  led  to  think  that  the  use  of  a  coffin  was  not  common.  Where  the 
body  was  that  of  a  man,  we  almost  always  find  above  the  right  shoulder 
the  iron  head  of  a  spear,  and  in  general  we  may  trace  by  the  colour  of  the 
earth  the  decayed  wood  of  the  shaft,  until  near  the  foot  of  the  skeleton 
lies  the  iron-spiked  ferule  which  terminated  it  at  the  other  end.  We 
sometimes  also  meet  with  one  or  more  smaller  heads  of  javelins,  or  arrows, 
for  I  disagree  entirely  with  a  statement  which  has  been  made  lately  and 
adhered  to,  that  the  bow  was  in  discredit  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a 
weapon.*  Goser  to  the  side  of  the  skeleton  lies  usually  (though  not  always) 
a  long  iron  broad-sword,  not  much  unlike  the  claymore  of  the  Scottish 
highlander,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  the  prototype.  Its  most  usual  form  is 
that  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.    The  sheath  and  handle  appear 


1.  Sword,  from  Barham  Down. 

in  most  cases  to  have  been  made  of  perishable  materials,  and  we  seldom 
find  more  than  the  blade  with  the  spike  by  which  it  was  fixed  into  the 
handle.  The  tip  of  the  sheath,  however,  is  sometimes  found,  having  been 
made  of  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  also  at  times,  the  handle  of  the  sword, 
which  has  been  found  of  silver,  f    A  usual  form  of  the  top  of  the  handle 

*  See  on  this  siibjeot  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

fFine  examples  of  the  handle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sword  will  be  found  in  the 
eDgrayings  to  Mr.  Smith's  CoUtctanea  and  Mr.  Akerman's  Pagan  Saxondom. 
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is  represented  in  figure  2.  Another  article, 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  inter- 
ments, is  the  knife,  the  length  of  which  is 
generally  about  five  or  six  inches,  although 
at  times  it  extends  to  from  ten  to  eleven 
inches,  and  then  from  its  shape  it  must 
have  been  a  very  formidable  weapon,  inde- 
pendent of  its  utility  for  other  purposes.  It 
has  been  pretended  that  it  was  from  the  use 
s.  Top  of  the  handle  of  a  Swoid,  ttom  of  this  instrument,  called  in  their  language 
^^^  a  seax,  that  our  forefathers  derived  their 

name  of  Saxons,  Another  weapon,  the  axe,  is  found  at  times  in  the 
Saxon  graves,  but  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  was  probably  not  in 
general  use  in  this  island.  The  accompanying  group  of  weapons  were 
taken  from  one  grave  on  Kingston  Down  :  they  consist  of  two  swords  of 
rather  different  form  to  that  represented  above  (2  and  8) ;  the  head  (8) 
and  the  ferule  (6)  of  a  spear ;  smaller  javelins  or  arrow  heads  (1,  7) ;  and 
knives  large  and  small  (4,  5.)'*' 


3.  Weapons,  from  Kingston  Down. 

Over  the  breast  of  the  Saxon  warrior  is  generally  found  the  iron  umbo 
or  boss  of  his  shield.     Its  shape  is  not  always  the  same,  as  will  be  seen  by 

*  Mr.  Akerman,  Pagan  Saxondom,  p.  4d,  has  given  his  opinion  that  the  sword  was 
not  an  ordinary  weapon  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore&thers,  and  states  that  its  oocorrence 
in  the  grave  is  an  exception.  I  confess  that  my  experience  does  not  altogether  support 
this  opinion  or  statement ;  hot  I  have  remarked  in  more  than  one  instance  that  the 
sword  was  entirely  decayed  in  the  same  grave  where  the  spear-head  was  very  well 
preserved,  and  this  to  snch  a  degree  that  it  required  close  observation,  and  an  experienced 
eye,  to  detect  in  the  colour  of  the  earth  the  traces  of  its  former  existence.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  highly  tempered  steel  undergoes  more  rapidly  the  effect  of  decomposition 
than  steel  less  highly  tempered,  or  than  common  iron. 
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i.  Umbos  of  Shields,  from  Ash  and 
ChAitham* 


the  examples  now  exhibited,  bat  there  is 
a  general  character  about  this  part  of  the 
accoutrements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which 
makes  it  perfectly  inexcusable  for  any  one 
who  pretends  to  the  character  of  an  arch- 
^  apologist  to  misappropriate  it,  as  has  been 
done  in  a  recent  publication  which  I  regret 
to  say  contains  too  many  errors  of  this 
kind,  I  mean  Wilson's  "  Archeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.** 
Beneath  the  boss  of  the  shield,  is  usually  found  a  piece  of  iron  which  is 

best  described  by  a  drawing,  and  which  no 
'  doubt  was  the  handle  by  which  the  shield 
6.  Handle  of  Shield.  ^as  held.     Douglas,  who  had  not  obseired 

carefully  the  position  in  which  it  is  found,  imagined  it  to  be  part  of  a  bow, 
and  called  it  a  bow-brace.  The  shield  itself,  as  we  know  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers,  was  of  wood,  generally  of  linden,  and  has  therefore  perished, 
but  we  find  remains  of  nails,  studs,  and  other  iron  work,  belonging  to  it. 

Such  are  the  more  common  arms  which  we  find,  without  much  variation, 
in  the  graves  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  of  the  period  to  which  these 
cemeteries  belong.  The  miscellaneous  articles  are  so  varied,  that  I  can 
only  enumerate  them  rapidly.  Of  personal  ornaments,  the  first  that 
attract  our  attention  are  the  fibulae,  or  brooches,  and  the  buckles.  The 
latter  are  usuaUy  of  bronze  gilt,  and  are  often  very  elaborately  ornamented, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  numerous  examples  in  the  Faussett  collection.  From 
the  position  in  which  they  are  found,  it  is  evident  that  they  formed,  most 
generally,  the  fastening  of  the  girdle.  The  forms  of  these  buckles  are 
varied.  The  two  first  examples  here  given  (6)  are  of  a  form  which  is  not 
uncommon.  Sometimes  they  are  square,  instead  of  round,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample No.  7.     The  buckle  is  very  commonly  only  the  extremity  of  a 


0.  Buckles,  from  Kingston  Down. 


7.  Baokle,  from  Kingston 
Down. 
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bronze  ornament,  more  or  less  elaborate.  No.  8,  is  a  small  and  very  plain 
buckle  of  this  kind.  Nos.  9  and  10  are  buckles  of 
omeunental  forms,  which  occur  not  unfrequently  both 

8.  Buckle,  from  Kingston  in  the  Faussett  Collection,  and  in  other  collections 
made  from  the  Kentish  graves.     They  are  sometimes 


9.  Baolde,  from  Kingston  Down. 


10.  Baokle,  from  Sibertawold. 


veiy  massive,  the  larger  ones  apparently  belonging  to  the  male,  and  the 
smaller  ones  to  the  female  costume. 

Many  of  the  fibulsa  which  are  found  upon  male  skeletons,  as  well  as 
females,  are  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  In  the  Kentish  tumuli  the 
prevailing  form  is  circular,  and  they  are  often  of  gold,  profusely  ornamented 
with  filigree  work,  and  with  garnets  or  other  stones,  or  sometimes  glass 
or  paste,  set  usually  upon  chequered  foils  of  gold.  The  use  of  this  fibula 
appears  to  have  been  to  fasten  the  mantle  over  the  breast,  where  it  is  most 
commonly  found.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Saxon  gold  fibulsa 
occur  in  the  Faussett  collection.  Their  general  size  is  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  but  the  Faussett  collection  possesses  one 
of  considerably  larger  dimensions,  which  was  found  in  the  grave  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  lady,  on  Kingston  down.     This  magnificent  ornament  is  no 
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11.  The  great  Fibula,  from  Kingston  Down. 

less  than  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
at  the  edges,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  all  of  gold, 
and  weighing  between  six  and  seven  ounces.  It  is  covered  with  ornaments 
of  filigree  -work,  in  concentric  circles,  and  is  set  with  garnets  and  with 
pale  blue  stones.    The  acus  or  pin  on  the  back  is  also  ornamented  and  set 

with  garnets.  It  was  found  high  on 
the  breast,  near  the  right  shoulder. 
Other  examples  of  the  circular  gold 
fibula  will  be  seen  in  the  Fanssett 
collection,  and  they  are  met  with  in 
almost  every  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
remains  from  the  Kentish  barrows. 
Fibulae  of  plainer  forms  are  also  of 
common  occurrence,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  a  mere  circle  of  bronze, 
like  the  example  here  figured. 

13.  Plain  Fibula,  from  Kingston  Down. 
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Other  jewellery,  such  as  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces  of  beads,  pendants  to 

the  neck  and  ears,  &c.,  are  found  in 
abundance,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
[  form.    The  ear-rings  are  very  diver- 
I  sified  in  form,  but  they  often  consist 
of  a  plain  ring  with  one  or  two  beads 
on  it.     Gold  coins  are  sometimes 
fitted    up   as   pendent   ornaments. 
13.  Ear-rings,  from  sibertswoid.  fhe  most  common  material  of  beads 

is  glass  or  variegated  clay,  the  latter  made  with  great  skill,  and  often  ex- 
hibiting pleasing  patterns.    It  belonged  to  a  class  of  manufacture  which 

has  continued  to  exist  in  this  country 
down  to  a  recent  period.  Another  com- 
mon material  of  beads  was  amber,  and 
we  sometimes  find  small  lumps  of  amber 
which  have  been  merely  perforated,  in 
order  to  be  attached  to  the  person  by 
a  string.  It  must  be  observed  that  we 
sometimes  find  a  string  of  beads  round 
the  neck  of  a  man,  and  other  circum- 
stances shew  that  there  were  Saxon 
exqiddtes  who  were  vain  enough  of  their 
personal  adornments.  It  is,  however,  a  very  usual  thing  to  find  one 
or  more  beads  of  amber  near  the  neck  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  deceased  was  a  man ;  but  this  circumstance  is  explained  by 
a  vddely  prevailing  superstition  in  the  middle  ages,  that  amber  carried  on 
the  person  was  a  protection  against  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.    Large 

hair  pins,  usually  of  bone  or  bronze, 
and  more  or  less  ornamented,  are  gene- 
rally found  near  the  heads  of  skeletons 
of  females,  in  such  a  position  as  leads 

us  to  conclude  that  the  Saxon  ladies 

15.  Hair-pins,  from  sibertowoid.         y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Yiaii  behuid  in  a  manner 

similar  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans. 

The  interments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  are  generally  accompanied 
with  a  number  of  articles  of  utihty,  as  well  as  of  ornament.  By  a  lady's 
side,  we  usually  find  the  remains,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  a  bunch  of 


14.  Beads  in  yariegated  clay. 
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domestic  implements,  somewhat  resembling  the  article  brought  into  fashion 
a  few  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  a  chatelaine.    To  these  were  hung. 


10.  Tweezere,  from  Kingston  Down. 

among  other  articles,  small  tweezers,  intended  for  the  eradication  of  super- 
fluous hairs,  which  are  so  common,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  of 
depilation  prevailed  generally  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies.  Other 
instruments  have  evidently  served  for  ear-picks  and  tooth-picks.  The 
tweezers  so  closely  resemble  those  found  on  Boman  sites,  that  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  was  £rom  the  Romans  the  Anglo-Saxons  originally 
derived  them.  The  cut  given  as  an  example  is  represented  here  of  its 
natural  size.  The  next  figure  (17)  represents  examples  of  what  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  ear-picks,  tooth-picks,  &c.,  as  they  were  found  attached 
to  the  chatelaine  in  a  grave  at  Sibertswold.     Combs  also  are  found  very 


17.  Chatelaine,  from  Kingston  Down. 

frequently,  not  only  in  the  graves  of  women,  but  in  those  of  men,  a  proof 
that  the  latter,  which  in  fact  was  the  case  among  aU  the  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  paid  great  attention  to  their  hair.  Those  which  are  pre- 
served are  usually  of  bone,  and  they  are,  as  at  present,  sometimes 
single,  and  sometimes  double.  The  first  of  the  examples  here  given, 
is  one  of  the  least  ornamental  character. 


■■Miili 
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18.  Comb,  from  Kingston  Down. 
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The  second  (No.  19)  is  curious  on  account  of  the  two  guards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  teeth  from  damage  when  not  in  use.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  in  many  of  the 
graves  in  which  little  is 
found,  theie  were  originally 
combs  and  other  articles  of 
wood,  a  material  which  of 
course  has  perished  long 
ago,  even  where  it  existed 
in  much  greater  masses.  It 
appears  that  there  was  often 
19.  Comb,  from  Kingston  Down.  attached  to  the  ch4telaine. 

or  suspended  by  the  side  of  it,  a  bag  of  some  kind,  containing  other  articles 
used  by  the  ladies,  for  we  frequently  find  on  the  spot  where  it  has  lain  a 
heap  of  small  articles,  which  are  at  times  tolerably  preserved,  but  in 
others  the  iron  is  so  much  oxidized,  as  to  present  a  mere  confused  mass  of 
fragments.  In  these  groups,  which  differ  much,  both  in  the  number  and 
in  the  character  of  the  articles  which  compose  them,  we  usually  find  one 
or  more  small  knives,  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  Anglo  Saxon  scissors  of 
this  early  period,  resemble  in  form  the  shears  of  modem  times,  though  we 
have  found  one  or  two  examples  of  scissors  formed  like  those  now  in  use. 
We  have  also  pins,  and  needles,  and  keys,  and  other  small  articles,  which  I 
will  not  now  attempt  to  enumerate.  I  will  mention,  however,  that  you  find 
in  the  Faussett  collection  a  curious  example  of  a  supposed  fork,  foimd  in 
one  of  the  graves  on  Kingston  Down.  It  is  represented  in  the  next 
figure.  It  constitutes  another  example  of  the  necessity  for  careful  and 
extensive  comparison  before  we  hazard  opinions  on  the  purposes  of  many 
of  the  objects  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  I  have  been  convinced, 
by  Mr.  Eoach  Smith,  that  the  object  in  question  is  not  a  fork,  but  a  totally 
different  thing, — in  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  metal  tag  at  the  end  of  the 
belt.  The  forked  part  fitted  in  between  two  small  plates  of  metal,  forming 
the  two  sides,  and  the  small  knob  remained  as  the  termination  of  the  belt. 
The  construction  of  this  object  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  for  among  several  examples  in  Mr.  Smith's  peculiarly  rich  Mu- 
seum, one  which  is  in  a  very  perfect  condition  was  found  with  Roman 
remains,  and  others  have  a  medisBval  character.    A  fork,  however,  has 
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so.  T«g  of  a  belt,  and  other  articles,  from  KingvUm  Down. 

actnallj  been  found  in  one  of  the  early  Saxon  graves  on  Hamham  Hill, 
near  Salisbaij;  and  the  museom  of  Lord  Londesborough  possesses  a 
▼ery  carious  Anglo-Saxon  foi^  of  a  later  date  (the  ninth  century.)  These 
examples  have  been  supposed  to  disprove  the  commonly  received  opinion 
that  forks  were  not  used  in  eating  at  table  before  the  sixteenth  centuiy ; 
but  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  these  single  examples  of  forks 
furnished  from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  as  well  as  others  which  are  mentioned 
incidentally  at  a  somewhat  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  were  not  used 
for  eating,  but  merely  for  serving  out  of  the  dish  some  articles  of  food  which 
could  not  be  so  conveniently  served  with  any  other  implement.  The  other 
figures  (2,  8,  4)  in  the  cut  No.  20,  are  suf^osed  to  be  parts  of  a  small  lock 
or  fastening  to  a  box.    Mr.  Faussett  found  several  examples  of  an  object 


31.  Bolt,  from  UngBton  Down. 

which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  which,  from  its  general 
appearance,  seems  to  have  been  an  internal  bolt  of  a  box.  Another  kind 
of  implement,  of  which,  though  there  are  some  varieties,  the  <nie  represented 
in  the  figure  (No.  22)  is  a  common  form,  is  also  found  frequently,  and 
can  only  at  present  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  key.  These 
were  perhaps  used  to  fjasten  or  imfasten  internal  bolts  in  boxes  like  those 
just  mentioned. 
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S3.  Sapposed  Key,  from  Kingston  Down. 

A  great  variety  of  household  utensils,  of  difFerent  kinds,  are  also  found 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  The  pottery,  when  not  Boman,  is  of  a  rude 
construction,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  abundant,  for  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  for  several  ages  after  their  settlement  in  this  island,  seem  to 
have  used  principally  pottery  of  Roman  manu&usture.  I  would  merely  call 
your  attention  to  the  particular  character  of  several  earthenware  urns, 
found  in  Kent,  which  Bryan  Faussett  supposed  to  be  early  Eomano-British, 
and  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  further  on.  But  if  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  earthenware  was  rude  and  coarse  in  its  character,  the  case  was  quite 
different  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  glass,  which  is  rather  common  in  the  graves 
of  Kent  The  glass  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  fine  and  deUcately  thin.  It 
is  found  chiefly  in  drinking  cups,  though  a  few  small  basins  and  bottle- 
shaped  vessels  of  glass  have  been  found.  The  drinking  cups  are  in  shape 
either  pointed  at  the  bottom,  or  rounded  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
never  have  stood  upright,  a  form  which  it  is  supposed  was  given  them  to 
force  each  drinker  to  empty  his  glass  at  a  draught.  This  practice  is  under- 
stood to  have  existed  down  to  a  much  later  period,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  tumbler,  applied  originally  to  a  drinking  glass  which 
was  never  intended  to  stand  upright.  The  ornamentation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  glass,  generally  consists  either  of  furrows  on  the  surfieu^,  or  of  strings 
of  glass  attached  to  the  vessel  after  it  was  made.  Both  these  ornaments 
seem  to  come  fairly  under  the  epithet  **  twisted,**  which  is  often  applied  to 
drinking  cups  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  that  has  been  preserved. 

Bowls,  large  basins,  and  dishes,  of  metal,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in 
these  graves,  of  such  elegant  form  that  we  can  hardly  help  supposing  them 
to  be  of  Boman  manufiEusture ;  and  in  one  instance  a  bowl  of  apparently 
Boman  workmanship,  was  found  mended  with  what  were  as  evidently  Saxon 
materials.  Others,  however,  seem  to  be  Saxon,  and  prove  certainly  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  skilful  workmen.     These  bowls,  basins,  and  dishes. 
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are  usoally  of  bronze,  and  are  often  very  tbicklj  and  well  gOt.  The  metal 
is  generally  thin,  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  particular  character  which 
distinguishes  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship  from  Eoman,  that  the  substance  is 
usually  thin  instead  of  being  massive. 

There  is  another  domestic  implement  which  requires  particular  notice, 
and  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Kentish  Saxon  graves.  I  mean  a 
bucket,  of  which,  as  it  has  been  made  generally  of  wood,  there  seldom 
remains  more  than  the  hoops,  and  other  bronze  or  iron  work.  One, 
engraved  by  Douglas,  seems  to  have  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  brass, 
or  bronze,  and  iron.  The  use  of  these  buckets  has  been  the  subject  of 
conjecture  and  of  very  contrary  opinions ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
each  was  the  vessel  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  fat^  or  vat,  and  that  its  use 
was  to  carry  into  the  hall,  and  convey  into  the  drinkiDg  cups  of  the  carousers, 
the  mead,  ale,  or  wine,  which  they  were  to  drink.  These  buckets  generally 
possess  too  much  of  an  ornamental  character  to  have  served  for  any  pur- 
pose of  a  less  honourable  description.  The  early  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of 
Beowulf,  (I.  231,)  in  describing  a  feast,  teUs  us  how 

byrelas  sealdon  oup-bearen  gave 

win  of  wonder-fettam.  the  wine  firora  wondrouB  vats. 

These  vats  or  buckets  are  never  large.    The  one  engraved  by  Douglas  was 

only  seven  inches  and  a  half  high ;  another  found  in  Bourne  park,  the 

largest  I  have  seen,  was  about  twelve  inches  high.* 


*  I  believe  I  first  soggeated,  in  the  ArcKmological  Album,  this  use  of  the  backet,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted  since ;  but  it  has  been  very  recently  disputed  by 
Hr.  Akerman,  in  his  Pagan  Saxondom,  p.  66.  **  These  Tessels,"  Mr.  Akerman  remarks, 
**  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  hold  ale  or  mead  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  feasts, 
an  opinion  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  passage  in 
Beowulf — 

byrelas  sealdon  cup-bearers  gave 

win  of  wunder-fSitum.  wine  from  wondrous  vats, 

aUudes  to  them ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  term  '*  wondrous"  could  apply  to 
utensils  of  this  description,  while  the  huge  vats  of  the  Germans  are  to  this  day  the 
wonder  of  foreigners." 

One  would  really  imagine  that  Mr.  Akerman  was  joking  with  my  very  literal  transla- 
tion of  &e  passage  in  ti^e  Archsological  Album ;  he  certainly  has  taken  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  by  arguing  on  the  common  modem  usage  of 
the  English  words.  Wunder-feUum  is  certidnly  represented  word  for  word  by  wondrous 
vats,  but  the  *vats*  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  were  not  such  implements  as  we  call  by  that 
name  now,— /<rt  was  the  term  applied  very  generally  to  almost  any  kind  of  vessel. 
Neither  would  the  Anglo-Saxon  umnder  have  presented  any  difficulty  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  more  especially  with  its  poetry:  it 
•imply  indicated  somethmg  excelling  in  beau^,  or  form,  or  some  other  qualities,  the 
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I  will  onlj  mentioD,  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  great  variety  of 

articles  which  are  found  in  these  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  and  which  shew  us 

how  Utde  we  have  hitherto  reallj  understood  of  the  degree  of  civilization 

existing  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 

that  with  one  interment  has  been  found  a  pair  of  oompasses.    A  small  pair 

(g^^_    f^Sl      of  dice,  found  in  a  grave  on  Kingston  down,  leave  no 

•^^^    \s^^^^  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  possessed  even  the  vices 

23.  Dicefrom Kingston  ^£  civilization,  and  that  one  of  these  was  gambling. 

In  several  instances  scales  and  weights  have  occurred.    Mr.  Holfe  obtained 

from  the  interesting  cemetery  at  Osengell  a  pair  of  delicately  formed  bronze 

scales,  with  a  complete  set  of  weights,  all  formed  from  Roman  coins.    You 

may  observe  a  set  of  such  coin-weights  in  the  Faussett  collection.    This 

leads  me  to  recur  to  a  former  statement  of  the  not  unfirequent  occurrence 

of  Roman  coins  in  these  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  and  we  have  other  reasons 

for  believing  that  Roman  money  was  long  in  circulation  after  the  Romans 


common  examples  of  the  same  ardde,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  might  be  giTen 
in  the  English  **  very  beautilol  vessels,"  or  **  very  elegant  vessels,'*  which,  according  to 
Anglo-Saxon  notions  of  beauty  and  elegance,  is  a  snfSciently  exact  description  of  the 
backets  of  which  we  are  speaking.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Anglo  Saxon  poet 
who  wrote  these  lines,  never  imagined  that  he  woold  be  taken  as  intimating  that  every 
time  the  cap-bearers  went  roand  to  poor  liqaor  into  the  cups  of  the  gaests,  each  carried 
a  duplicate  of  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Akerman  goes  on  to  say : — **  In  a  recent  communication  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  by  the  Abb^  Cochet,  he  mentions  the  fitct  of  his  finding  in  the  cemetery  of 
Envermeu  a  bucket  containing  a  glass  cup,  and  hence  concludes  that  the  problem  of  the 
use  of  the  former  is  solved,  and  Uiat  they  are,  in  fiEu;!,  drinking  cups.  With  all  deference 
for  this  opinion,  we  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  In  the  Frank  graves  at 
Selzen,  glass  drinking  cups  were  found,  protected  in  a  similar  manner,  but  does  it  not 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  larger  vessel  was  intended  to  hold  food  ahd  not  drink  ? 
From  the  circumstance  of  their  being  discovered  in  the  graves  of  either  sex,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  these  buckets  were  used  for  ipoon-meat,  and  are,  in  fact,  porringers." 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  at  all  understand  the  train,  of  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Aker- 
man arrives  at  these  inferences  and  probabilities,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  mere  gratuitous 
assumptions.  He  seems  to  argue,  moreover,  as  though  the  worthy  and  learned  Abb6 
and  I  had  supposed  that  these  buckets  were  drinking  vessels,  which  is  not  the  case ;  but 
I  must  say,  that  until  I  see  better  reasons  against  it  than  are  advanced  here,  I  feel 
inclined  to  adhere  to  the  explanation  I  have  suggested,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  natural 
and  reasonable  one.  I  agree  with  the  Abb^  Cochet  that  the  finding  of  the  drinking 
glass  in  the  bucket  is  to  some  degree  a  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  as  it  seems  to  imply 
a  connection  between  the  uses  of  the  two  articles.  Mr.  Akermsn  should  have  given  us 
some  authority  for  believing  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  eat  spoon-meat  in  the  way  he 
seems  to  suppose,  or  that  any  people  in  Western  Europe  ever  eat  out  of  buckets.  I  have 
been  reminded  that  the  practice  of  serving  out  the  ale  or  other  lii^uor  in  vessels  closely 
resembling  the  Anglo-Saxon  buckets  still  prevails  in  England,  with  the  only  difference 
that  these  vessels  are  made  of  tin,  and  that,  instead  of  being  named  buckets  or  vats,  they 
are  simply  called  cans. 
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relinquished  the  island.  Coins  even  of  the  eastern  emperors  were  brought 
hither,  perhaps  by  traders,  long  after  the  £all  of  the  empire  of  the  west.  In 
one  of  the  grayes  at  Osengell  was  found  a  gold  coin,  in  a  very  perfect 
condition,  as  though  it  had  not  long  left  the  mint,  of  the  Emperor  Justin, 
who  reigned  at  Constantinople  from  518  to  627.  We  know  that  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  coins,  known  as  gceattas,  were  copied  from  the  Roman  coinage, 
prmcipally  from  the  coins  of  the  Constantine  &mily,  which  were  so  largely 
circulated  in  this  country.  These  9ce€Ula$,  which  were  of  silver,  have  been 
found  in  the  Kentish  graves.  In  a  grave  opened  by  Lord  Londesborougb*s 
directions,  on  the  Breach  down,  the  remains  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
small  purse  presented  themselves,  among  which  were  four  silver  $ceatta$. 
Coins  of  the  Merovingian  dynasly  of  the  Franks  are  also  found,  and  in  the 
Fanssett  collection  there  was  one  of  Clovis.  Setting  aside  all  other  evidence 
of  the  date  to  which  these  interments  belong,  the  comparison  of  these 
coins  is  decisive.  Having  alluded  to  the  presence  of  coins  which  must 
have  been  brought  hither  from  Constantinople,  I  must  also  mention  the 
by  no  means  unusual  occurrence  of  an  article  which  we  should  certainly 
not  have  expected  to  find  there,  namely,  cowrie  shells,  which  I  believe 
are  only  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Several  of  these  will  be 
observed  in  the  Faussett  collection. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  all  I  have  yet  said  relates  to  the  contents  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  found  in  Kent,  and  I  must  now  recall  yomr 
attention  to  the  particular  construction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grave.  The 
barrows  of  other  peoples  are  generally  raised  above  ground,  without  any, 
or  with  very  slight  excavation,  and  the  intermeut  was  usually  placed  on  the 
8ui&oe  of  the  ground.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  dug  a  rather 
deep  rectangular  grave,  sometimes  small,  but  often  of  considerable  dimen* 
sions ;  that  from  which  Mr.  Faussett  procured  his  htigest  gold  fibula  was 
ax  feet  deep»  ten  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  broad,  and  one,  at  the  opening  of 
which  I  assisted,  in  Bourne  park,  was  fourteen  feet  long,  more  than  four 
feet  deep,  and  about  eight  feet  broad ;  the  deposit  was  laid  on  the  floor  of 
llie  grave,  which  was  then  filled  up  with  earth,  and  a  mound  raised  above 
it.  The  pagan  Saxon  graves  were  in  fact  exactly  the  type  of  our  ordinary 
churchyard  graves,  except  that  the  mound  was  circular  and  generally  larger. 
The  circumstances  of  the  interment  are  often  interesting,  though  they  have 
been  hitherto  less  noticed  than  the  articles  found  in  the  grave.    In  general, 
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each  grave  contains  only  a  single  skeleton,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  in  some  of  the  graves  at  Osengell,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  I 
assisted  in  opening  with  Mr.  Eolfe,  a  grave  contained  two,  or  even  three 
bodies.  In  the  arrangements  of  such  interments  I  remarked  evidences  of 
domestic  sentiment  of  the  most  refined  character.  Where  two  bodies  were 
laid  in  one  grave,  they  were  generally  those  of  a  male  and  female,  no  doubt 
of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  they  were  usually  laid  side  by  side,  and  arm  in 
arm,  with  their  mouths  turned  towards  each  other,  and  close  together,  as 
though  taking  a  last  embrace*  In  one  grave  I  found  the  bodies  of  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  daughter,  a  little  girl,  as  appeared  by  the  remains  of  her 
personal  ornaments.  The  lady  lay  in  the  middle,  enfolding  in  her  right 
arm  the  left  arm  of  her  husband,  and  holding  with  her  other  that  of  her 
daughter.  We  are  led  almost  naturally  to  ask,  what  event  can  thus  have 
swept  over  the  homestead,  to  have  destroyed  perhaps  whole  fiunilies 
together  ?  for  from  the  appearances  of  the  grave,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  each 
case  the  whole  interment  was  made  at  once.  Perhaps  it  was  a  destructive 
pestilence ;  or,  when  we  consider  that  this  cemetery  crowned  an  extensive 
down  which  overlooked  the  sea,  it  may  have  been  equally  ruthless  pirates, 
who,  in  their  sudden  descents  on  the  coast,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex, 
leaving,  on  their  departure,  husbands,  and  wives,  and  children,  to  receive 
interment  together  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  scourge 
under  which  they  fell. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  I  have  remarked  not  unfrequently 
in  the  Kentish  cemeteries,  where  the  mound  was  of  any  magnitude.  When 
the  workmen  opened  the  mound,  human  bones  appeared  here  and  there 
scattered  about  in  it  in  a  manner  which  led  us  at  first  to  suppose  that  the 
grave  had  been  opened  before,  and  almost  caused  us  to  desist  from  exploring 
it  further.  When,  however,  we  opened  the  grave  itself,  we  found  that  the 
original  deposit  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  that  the  few  bones  found  in 
the  mound  must  have  been  deposited  there  quite  independent  of  it.  This 
has  occurred  to  me  so  ofiien,  that  I  think  it  cannot  be  accidental,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  beUeve  that,  at  all  events  in  certain  cases  which  we  have  not 
the  means  of  knowing,  it  was  the  practice  to  kill  a  slave  or  a  captive,  and 
throw  his  remains  into  the  mound  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  tenant 
of  the  tomb  below. 

The  cemeteries  in  eastern  Kent,  lying  generally  upon  downs  which  had 
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never  been  cultivated,  and  where,  except  at  Osengell,  the  mounds  still 
remained  over  the  graves,  are  easily  discovered,  and  attracted  early  attention. 
But  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  ground  has  long  been  under 
the  process  of  agriculture,  and  the  mounds  thereby  entirely  cleared  away, 
the  existence  of  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  can  only  be  brought  to  light  by 
accident.  Thus,  although  single  articles  which  we  now  know  belonged  to 
the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pagan  interments  were  met  with  from  time 
to  time,  and  found  their  way  into  museums,  as  odd  things  which  nobody 
clearly  understood,  the  existence  of  the  numerous  cemeteries  which  have 
since  been  discovered  was  not  even  suspected.  When,  however,  the  researches 
of  Lord  Londesborough  called  more  attention  to  the  subject,  closer  obser- 
vation soon  led,  not  only  to  the  knowledge  that  such  cemeteries  had  been 
found  and  destroyed,  and  slightly  or  imperfectly  recorded,  but  to  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  others  which  had  never  been  touched.  Several 
had  been  discovered  years  ago  in  Leicestershire,  and  a  few  articles  found  in 
them  were  engraved  by  Nichols.  More  recently,  a  very  extensive  cemetery 
had  been  broken  into  and  destroyed  at  Marston  Hill,  in  Northamptonshire, 
some  of  its  contents  being  fortunately  preserved ;  and  previous  to  this,  a 
less  extensive  one  had  been  broken  into  at  various  times  at  Badby,  in 
the  same  county.^  An  account  of  the  cemeteiy  found  at  the  former  place 
has  since  been  published  in  the  "  Archseologia"  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden. 
An  extensive  burial  site,  of  a  similar  character,  was  explored  by  Mr. 
Dennett,  on  Chessell  Down,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  the  year  1844,  a  cemetery  was  discovered  at  the  village  of  Kingston, 
near  Derby,  where,  in  every  case,  cremation  had  preceded  interment,  and 
where  consequently,  all  that  remained  to  identify  the  people  to  whom  these 
belonged,  was  the  pottery  of  the  sepulchral  urns,  which  was  itself  of  an 
unusual  character.  It  was  supposed  generally  to  be  British,  but  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  immediately  suspected  and  afterwards  satisfied  himself  that 
it  was  Saxon ;  yet  I  believe  that  for  some  time  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  were 
alone  in  asserting  its  Saxon  character,  and  even  those  whose  belief  in  its 
British  character  was  shaken,  could  only  be  induced  to  ^eld  so  for  as  to 
call  it  '*  supposed  British.**  Subsequent  comparison,  however,  and  especially 
the  discoveries  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Neville,  have  left  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
being  purely  Anglo-Saxon.  This  pottery,  which  will  be  best  understood 
by  the  figures,  is  peculiar  in  form,  and  ornamented  with  circles,  stars, 
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94.  Um,  fVom  KingBton,  near  Derby.  85.  Urn,  from  Little  Wflbraham. 

lozenges,  and  other  marks,  stamped  on  the  surface  in  regular  order,  as 
though  with  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  it  is  especially  characterised  hj  bulges 
or  protuberances  on  the  sides.  It  has  since  been  found  more  or  less  in 
most  of  the  cemeteries  in  East  Anglia,  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  in  Beowulf,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  originallj  an  Angle 
poem,  the  heroes  are  represented  as  burning  their  dead ;  so  that  cremation 
was  probably  the  practice  originally  of  that  Teutonic  tribe  at  least,  if  not  of 
the  others.  A  cemetery  discovered  near  Newark  contained,  like  that  near 
Derby,  nothing  but  urn-burial,  and  similar  deposits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  have  been  found  in  Warwickshire. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of  recent  discoveries  I  must  particularize 
the  small  cemetery  at  Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire,  opened  by  Mr.  Wylie, 
and  the  very  extensive  ones  at  Great  and  Little  Wilbraham  opened  by  Mr. 
Neville.  But  such  discoveries  have  become  now  so  numerous,  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  on  this  ocsasion  to  give  a  bare  enumeration  of  them.  We  will 
begin  with  the  extensive  cemeteries  at  Great  and  Little  Wilbraham,  in 
Cambridgeshire;  at  Linton,  in  the  same  county,  and  at  Stowe  Heath,  near 
Icklingham,  in  Suffolk,  and  others  of  various  extent  which  have  been 
opened  or  traced  at  Staunton,  Aldborough,  LEWorth  and  Eye,  in  the  county 
last  mentioned^  at  Walsingham,  and  near  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk;  and  at 
Sandby  and  Shefiford  in  Bedfordshire.  All  these  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  East  Angles.  Li  the  extensive  inland  district  occupied  by  the 
Mercians,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  Angle  race,  cemeteries  have  been  found 
at  Caenby ;  at  Castle  Bytham,  near  Stamford ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newark  ;  and  at  Searby,  near  Caistor,  in  Lincolnshire ;  near  ^ottgrave,  in 
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the  county  of  Nottingham;  at  Kingston,  and  in  parts  of  the  Peak,  in 
Derbyshire;  at  Ingarsbj,  Great  Wigston,  Queenboroughfield»  Rothley 
Temple,  and  Billesdon,  in  Leicestershire ;  near  Warwick,  at  Ghnrchoyer, 
and  CestersoTor,  in  Warwickshire ;  at  Marston  Hill,  Badbj,  Hunsbory  Hill, 
and  Barrow  Furlong,  in  Northamptonshire.  Others,  found  near  Abington, 
and  at  Long  Wittenham  and  Blewbury,  in  Berkshire ;  at  several  places  in 
Hampshire ;  at  Hamham  Hill,  and  near  Devizes,  in  Wilts  ;  and  probably 
those  at  Faiiford,  and  elsewhere,  in  Gloucestershire ;  at  Mentmore,  and 
Dinton,  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  at  Souldem,  and  Ouddesden,  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  belong  to  the  West  Saxons.  Of  the  Northern  Angles  we  know  onlj 
a  very  interesting  cemetery  at  Driffield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  few  scattered 
remains  which  have  been  dug  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  north-eastern 
counties  of  England,  and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  A  few  Anglo-Saxon 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  and  in  some 
other  spots  in  Essex,  which  we  must,  of  course,  ascribe  to  the  East  Saxons. 

It  will  be  seen  at  ouce  by  this  emmieration,  comparing  it  with  what  has 
been  found  and  what  is  daily  being  found  in  the  county  of  Kent,  that  there 
must  be  a  great  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  scattered  over  this 
island  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  we 
should  spread  abroad  as  much  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  these,  which 
may  only  be  called  our  national  antiquities.  From  the  circumstance  I  have 
impressed  upon  your  attention, — ^that  the  discovery  of  a  spear  head,  or  a 
sword,  or  of  the  boss  of  a  shield,  or  of  any  other  article  which  you  know  to 
be  Saxon,  is  not  the  mere  obtaining  of  that  article  itself,  but  is  probably 
the  indication  of  an  extensive  field  of  discoveiy,  whoever  finds  that  indica- 
tion should,  if  possible,  carefully  mark  the  spot,  and  cause  the  ground  to 
be  trenched.  It  is  desimble,  for  reasons  I  am  going  to  show  to  you,  that  we 
should  extend  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  antiquities  as  much  as  possible. 

We  learn  from  our  oldest  authority  on  this  sulject,  the  historian  Bede, 
that  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  this  island  consisted  of  three  different  branches 
or  tribes  of  that  race ;  the  Jutes,  who  established  themselves  in  Kent,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  a  part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire ;  the 
Saxons,  who  formed  the  three  small  states  of  the  East  Saxons,  the  Middle 
Saxons,  and  the  South  Saxons,  and  the  far  more  extensive  one  of  the  West 
Saxons ;  and  the  Angles,  who,  as  East  Angles,  Mercians,  and  Northum- 
brians, occupied  a  still  laiiger  portion  of  the  surface  of  modem  England. 
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It  becomes  interestiog  to  us  to  know  if  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  remainfl 
found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves  which  correspond  with  the  ethnological 
division  given  us  by  the  historian,  for  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  science 
of  archsBology  becomes  serviceable  to  ethnology  and  to  history.  This 
question  will  only  be  fully  ascertained  by  more  extensive  researches,  and  by 
careful  observation;  but  certain  peculiarities  have  ahready  been  remarked 
which  lead  us  to  expect  that  such  researches  will  be  ultimately  crowned 
with  important  results.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  practice  of  cremation 
of  the  dead  and  urn  burial  distinguished  the  Anglian  race  from  the  Kentish 
Jutes,  and  apparently  from  the  Saxons.  This  practice  seems,  among  the 
Angles  themselves,  to  have  prevailed  in  particular  districts  more  than  in 
others,  which  perhaps  indicates  smaller  divisions  of  race,  a  subject  into 
which  I  will  not  attempt  at  present  to  enter.  You  will  observe  in  the 
collection  before  you,  that  the  fibulae  of  the  people  of  Kent  were  almost  all 
round,  the  few  examples  of  fibulse  of  other  forms  found  in  the  Kentish 
graves  being  evidently  importations.  Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  collections 
made  from  the  gmves  of  East  Anglia,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Neville,  we  find 
the  fibuls  assuming  a  totally  different  form,  which  has  been  termed  cross- 


ao.  Large  flbnla,  from  Stow  Heath.  27.  Large  fibula,  from  LitUe  Wilbraham. 

shaped,  because  the  general  outline  is  that  of  a  single  or  double  cross 
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There  is  a  marked  difference  between  two  varieties  of 
this  fibula,  the  larger  ones  and  the  smaller  ones ;  the 
former  are  sometimes  of  extravagant  dimensions.  I  be- 
lieve examples  have  been  met  with,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
a  ^t  in  length.  Both  are  made  of  bronze  or  copper, 
and  the  large  ones  at  least,  have  in  general  been  highly 
gilt.  The  round  fibula  is  rarely  found  in  an  East  Anglian 
grave.  As  for  as  observation  has  yet  gone,  these  cross- 
shaped  fibul®  prevail  wherever  the  Angle  race  settled. 
They  were  used  in  Mercia  certainly;  indeed,  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  large  cross-shaped  fibula  have 
28.  Example  of  smidi  been  found  in  Leicestershire.    We  are  as  yet  but  little 

nbulE,  urom  Stow  *' 

Heath.  acquainted  with  the  Northumbrian  graves,  but  as  £Eir  as 

our  knowledge  goes,  these  same  cross-shaped  fibulsB,  identical  both  in 
make  and  ornament,  are  found  there  also.*  Again,  when  we  look  to  the 
collections  £rom  the  graves  in  the  West  of  England,  from  Hampshire  to 
Gloucestershire,  we  find  a  round  fibula  prevailing,  but  differing  in  character 
from  anytMng  we  have  seen  before.    From  its  form  it  has  been  called 


so.  FiTjolp?,  from  Fairford,  Olouceetenhire. 

cup-shaped,  but  saucer-shaped  would  perhaps  give  a  better  description  of  it. 
It  is  usually  of  copper,  gilt,  and  the  field  is  variously  ornamented,  not 
unusually  with  a  rude  figure  of  a  human  hce  in  the  centre. 

Thus  we  observe  at  the  first  glance,  in  one  article  alone,  a  very  remarkable 
variation  in  form,  extending  exactly  over  the  districts  which  the  early 
historians  give  as  the  limits  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race ;  the  elegantly  ornamented  round  fibula  of  gold  and  precious  stones  of 

*  Excavatioiis  made  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Mr.  Hillier,  since  the  above  was  written, 
show  that  the  Saxon  population  of  that  island  used  a  cross-shaped  fibula,  but  it  differed 
from  that  of  East  Anglia,  a  little  in  the  character  of  its  ornament,  and  entirely  in  its 
material,  all  the  examples  found  by  him  being  of  silver,  gilt. 
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the  Jutes  of  Kent,  the  cross-shaped  fibula  of  the  Angles,  and  the  cup- 
shaped  fibula  of  the  Saxons  of  the  West.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
gradually  discover  differences  in  other  articles  equally  distinctiTe ;  for  as 
yet  we  have  much  to  learn  in  this  dass  of  antiquities.  Several  articles 
have  already  been  found  of  which  the  exact  purpose  is  not  yet  dear,  and 
will  only  be  ascertained  by  more  extensive  comparison*  and  by  the  results 
of  future  excavations.  Of  these  I  will  only  allude  to  one,  which  shews  us 
the  necessily  of  caution  in  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  things  we  do  not 
understand.  A  curious  implement  had  been  firom  time  to  time  found 
with  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in  different  parts  of  Anglia  and  Merda.  It 
was  conjectured  that  these  articles  might  be  latch  keys,  and  they  were 
commonly  set  down  as  such;  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  appearance 
to  lead  us  to  any  distinct  notion  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  they  had  been  obtained  so  carelessly  that  it  was  not 
observed  that  they  usually  occur  in  pairs.  At  length  a  discovery  was 
made  at  Searby  near  Oaistor,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  at  least  helped 
us  forward  a  step  in  explaining  it  Two  of  these  so-called  latch  keys 
were  found  fixed  together  with  a  bow  of  metal.  From  this  moment  it  became 
quite  evident  that  they  were  not  keys.    Numerous  pairs  of  these  artides. 


80.  Object  from  Little  WUbnham. 

one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  have  since  been  found  at 
Little  Wilbraham,  and  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Neville's  museum,  and  from 
the  position  in  which  they  appear  to  have  lain,  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  them,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Boach  Smith  has  hit  upon  the 
right  explanation,  namely,  that  they  are  the  tope  or  handles  to  bags  or 
purses,  or  to  chdtelaxne$,  which  were  pendent  to  the  girdles  of  the  Anglian 
and  Mercian  ladies.  Here,  then,  we  have  another  artide  of  costume 
peculiar  in  form  to  the  Angles,  and  not  found  in  the  same  form  among  the 
Jutes  or  the  Saxons. 
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It  is  thus  that,  m  these  researches,  as  new  discoTeries  are  made,  we 
arrive  step-hj  step  at  troth.  I  will  mentioii  one  other,  and  a  very  remark- 
able instance  of  the  errors  which  are  apt  to  arise  from  careless  observation, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  extensive  comparison.  On  the  Continent,  as  in 
England,  Teutonic  graves  had  from  time  to  time  been  accidentally  opened, 
and  articles  taken  from  them  had  found  their  way  singly  into  museums, 
where  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  nondescripts.      A  Prussian 

collector  named  Houben,  at  Xanten,  the 
site  of  a  Roman  station  in  the  Bhenish 
provinces,  in  a  book  on  the  antiquities 
of  that  site  published  in  1 880,  engraved 
a  skull  with  the  brow  encircled  by  a 
bronze  crown,  which  had  been  found  in 
a  grave  with  articles  of  undoubted 
Teutonic  character.  There  was  some- 
thing so  romantic  in  the  idea  of  this 
grim  old  king  of  the  Teutons  whose  love 
of  royalty  was  so  great  that  he  carried  his 
crown  with  him  even  into  the  tomb,  that 
no  one  dreamt  of  doubting  the  troth  of 
Houben*s  statement  So  much  indeed  were  scholars  thrown  ofif  their  guard 
by  it,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day,  the  Abbe  Oochet,  having  obtamed  from  a  Frankish  cemetery 


31.  From  Xanten,  in  PniMia. 


93.  From  the  Valley  of  the  Eanlne,  Normandy. 


in  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne  a  hoop  of  a  not  dissimilar  character,  was  in- 
clined to  adopt  at  first  the  explanation  hazarded  by  the  person  who  took  it 
out  of  the  earth,  that  it  was  a  *'  coiffiwre  ou  couronne."  The  correct  expla- 
nation, however,  had  already  been  given  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  his 
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ColUctanea  Antiqtia,    All  the  different  parts  of  the  supposed  crawn  and 
coiffure  had  indeed  been  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves  in  different  parts  of 

England,  and  all  more  or  less  con- 
noected  with  the  remains  of  buckets. 
In  fieu^t  you  will  recognise  the  principal 
ornament  of  Houben^s  crown  among  the 
fragments  in  the  Faussett  collection,  in 
a  portion  of  a  bucket  found  in  a  grave 
on  Kingston  Down,  represented  in  figure 
33.  An  ornament  resembling  the  simi- 
lar ornament  on  figure  32,  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Eoach  Smith  as  having  been 
found  on  Stowe  Heath.  Lastly,  another 
portion  of  the  ornamentation  of  Hou- 
33.  Prom  Kingston  Down,  Kent.        ^^^^^g   ^^^^  ^y^^  triangular  omaments 

round  the  rim,  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Smith  in  a  bucket  found  at  Wil- 


34.  Backet,  from  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire.  36.  Backet,  from  Envermea,  Normandy. 

braham  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  is  represented  in  our  cut,  fig.  34.  More 
recently,  the  Abbe  Cochet  has  entirely  satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  explanation,  by  the  discovery,  in  a  Frankish  grave  at 
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EttTenneu  in  Normandy,  of  a  bucket  nearly  entire,  with  precisely  the  same 
ornament  as  that  of  the  supposed  coiffure  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eaulne.  The  Abbe  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  bucket  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  most  interesting  and  valuable  work,  La  Normandie  Souler- 
raine,  which  by  his  kind  loan  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  here,  (figure  86.) 
A  comparison  with  the  Teutonic  remains  in  our  island  has  thus  solved 
the  riddle.  This  crown  of  the  German  king,  this  coiffure  of  the  Frank, 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  rims  of  buckets,  such  as  are  found 
not  uncommonly  in  the  cemeteries  of  Kent  and  East  Anglia.  One  of 
Hoaben*s  diggers  had  no  doubt  put  the  rim  of  the  bucket  on  the  skull, 
to  mystify  his  employer. 

Unfortunately,  until  very  recently,  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  in 
investigating  the  remains  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  on  the  Continent  which 
answer  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries.  The  barrows  of  the 
districts  which  were  occupied  by  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  before 
they  came  hither,  and  which  therefore  must  possess  so  great  an  interest 
for  us,  are  I  believe  altogether  unexplored.  For  Germany,  the  only  book 
to  which  I  can  point,  which  is  a  very  valuable  one,  is  the  account  of  the 
Teutonic  cemetery  at  Selzen  on  the  Bhine,  published  by  the  brothers 
lindenschmit  in  1848.  A  similar  cemetery  near  Lausanne  in  Switzerland 
has  been  explored  by  M.  Troyon ;  and  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  Frankish  cemeteries  in  France  by  the  labours  of 
M.  Baudot,  Doctor  Eigollot,  and  especially  by  the  Abbe  Cochet  in  his 
work.  La  Normandie  Souterraine,  already  mentioned.  The  discoveries 
of  the  brothers  Lindenschmit  and  of  the  Abbe  Cochet  are  of  particular 
interest  to  us  in  regard  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  with  which 
the  interments  at  Selzen  are  as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  I  will 
merely  observe  that,  if  there  had  remained  any  doubt  as  to  the  pottery 
found  near  Derby  and  in  other  parts  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  being  of 
the  Saxon  period,  it  would  have  been  entirely  dispelled  by  a  companson 
with  that  found  at  Selzen ;  and  point  out  the  complete  identity  between 
the  Saxon  and  German  glass.  The  various  forms  of  drinking  cups,  as  well 
as  their  ornamentation,  are  the  same  in  England  and  in  Germany.  The 
example  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable 
kmd.  In  several  parts  of  England,  examples  have  been  found  of  a  singularly 
shaped  glass  vessel,  ornamented  externally  with  knobs  of  the  same  material. 
One  of  these  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Wylie,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is 
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figured  in  his  book  on  the  Fairfoid  Graves;  another  has  been  found 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  has  the  firagment 
of  a  third  found  in  Hampshire.  There  is  a  fourth  in  the  Faussett  col- 
lection; and  a  fifth,  which  was  found  near  Reculyer,  in  the  museum 
at  Canterbury.  One  of  these  same  glasses  was  found  in  a  Teutonic 
grave  at  Selzen;  and  another,  engraved  by  the  Abbe  Cochet,  was  met 
with  in  the  Frankish  cemetery  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne.      The 
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S.  Fairfofd, 
GlonecstenhlK. 


i.  The  TtUty  of  the  Eaalatf 
Ptanee. 


38.  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  German,  and  Frankiah  Glasaea. 

identity  of  these  glasses,  as  well  as  of  the  drinking  glasses  of  the  more 
usual  forms,  is  so  complete,  that  I  believe  they  must  have  all  come  from  the 
same  manu&ctoriee ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Franks  at  this  early  period  obtained  their  glass  from  works  at  Mayence  and 
along  the  Rhine.  I  would  further  observe  that  I  have  seen  vessels  of  glass 
which  were  dug  up  at  Mayence  and  were  evidently  of  very  late  Boman  manu- 
fiBU^ture,which  displayed  many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  glass  found 
in  the  Teutonic  graves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cemetery  at  Selzen  presents 
examples  of  jewelleiy  and  goldsmith's  work  of  snch  a  character  as  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  it  was  brought  from  Kent.  The  Frankish  cemeteries 
are  interesting  to  us  because  they  shew  us  whence  a  few  articles  of  rarer 
occurrence  in  the  Kentish  graves  were  procured,  such  as  the  battle  axe,  or 
Jrancigque,  a  particular  shaped  long  fibula,  and  the  few  examples  of  burial 

urns.  I  give  here  an  example  of 
the  form  of  the  first  of  these 
articles  which  seems  to  have  been 
most  common  among  the  Franks — 
it  was  found  by  the  Abbe  Cochet 
at  Londinieres  on  the  river  Eaulne. 
Axes  identical  in  form  with  this 


37.  Battlo<aze,fhmiLondiQidre0,Normand7. 
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have  been  found  in  Kent,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  endentlj 
could  not  in  this  country  be  called  a  national  weapon.  The  fibulsB  to  which 
I  allude  are  very  peculiar  in  form,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  Continent, 
though  a  small  number  of  examples  haye  been  found  in  England,  chiefly 
in  Kent     One  of  the  examples  here  given  (1)  is  from  Osengell  in  the  isle 


1.  2. 

38.  FibnlflB,  from  Osengell  and  Selzen. 

ofThanet;  the  other  (2)  is  from  Selzen  in  Germany.  Their  identity  of  cha- 
racter strikes  us  at  once ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  a  prevailing 
form  of  fibula  in  the  Prankish  graves.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  urns 
in  the  Faussett  collection ;  the  two  examples  here  given,  from  among  those 
found  by  the  Abbe  Cochet  in  the  cemetery  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne, 


89.  Urns,  from  the  yalley  of  the  Eaalne. 

will  enable  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  their  perfect  identity  with  the  few 
Eentash  urns,  and  it  is  probable  indeed  that  the  latter  were  imported  from 
France.  At  all  events,  they  differ  much  from  the  Anglian  urns,  of  which 
we  have  given  examples  before.  In  these  Frankish  urns  we  can  trace  an 
evident,  though  rude,  attempt  to  imitate  the  ornamentation  of  Roman 
c 
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pottery,  and  in  some  instances  we  have  even  a  copy,  more  or  less  perfect, 
of  the  well-known  egg-and-tongue  pattern.  The  latter  is  sometimes  inter- 
mixed with  other  forms  in  a  very  incongruous  manner,  as  will  he  seen  in  an 
example  which  I  give  (fig.  40)  from  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua. 
All  these  circumstances  can  leave  no  douht  in  our  minds  of  the  intimate 
intercourse  between  the  Franks  and  the  Kentish  Saxons. 

To  return  then  to  Kent,  and  to  the  collection  which  is  now  before  us, — 
as  little  as  the  subject  has  yet  been  really  studied,  it  already  begins  to 
throw  a  considerable  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England 
before  the  period  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity ;  after  which,  only,  we 
begin  to  know  them  from  history.  The  Kentish  graves,  abounding  in 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  jewelleiy,  and  containing  many 
articles  indicating  social  refinement,  shew  a  people  who  were  rich  and 
powerful,  far  more  so  than  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  states,  where  the  precious 
metals  are  rarely  found,  and  the  gold  ornaments  are  replaced  by  gilt 
bronze ;  and  this  explains  to  us  the  high  position  held  by  Kent  towards 
the  other  states  at  the  dawn  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  history.  Cowrie  shells, 
brought  from  the  Indian  ocean,  money  from  Constantinople  and  from 
France,  glass  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  all  these  prove  an  extensive 
commerce,  the  origin  and  accompaniment  of  national  prosperity. 

I  need  not  say,  after  these  considerations,  that  the  study  of  the  interest- 
ing objects  now  exhibited  to  you  is  one  of  national  importance,  and  that 
the  collection  made  by  Bryan  Faussett  ought  to  be  considered  as,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  national  monument.  I  cannot  therefore  help 
sharing  largely  in  the  regret,  felt  by  I  believe  every  Englishman  who  has 
reflected  on  the  subject,  at  the  manner  in  which  this  collection  has  been 
rejected  by  the  trustees  of  our  great  national  museum,  and  for  the  sort  of 
an  excuse  which  was  made  for  that  rejection,  when  its  propriety  was 
questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  only  from  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Continent,  or  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
collector,  that  this  collection  was  saved  by  the  intelligent  zeal  of  Mr.  Mayer  • 
for  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  Mr.  Mayer  actually  stepped  in  between 
the  British  Museum  and  a  public  auction  room,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
purchased  them,  the  whole  collection  might  now  have  been  scattered  in 
small  lots,  all  over  the  world.  I  must  add  that  we  are  about  to  receive 
from  that  gentleman  a  benefit  for  which  we  might  probably  have  looked  in 
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▼ain  bat  for  the  chance  which  threw  the  collection  into  his  hands.  Mr. 
Majer  is  already  proceeding  with  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  the 
Faussett  mannscripts,  to  be  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  articles 
farming  this  collection,  and  he  has  wisely  placed  it  under  the  editorial  care 
of  an  antiquary  whom  I  consider  as  the  most  capable  of  all  our  scholars  to 
perform  such  a  task  effectually,  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  The  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities,  and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are 
evidently  extending  themselves,  and  several  works  of  great  interest  on 
particular  cemeteries  have  been  published  by  the  zeal  of  individuals.  I 
need  only  mention  the  •*  Fairford  Graves,"  by  Mr.  Wylie,  and  the  cemetery 
of  Great  TTObraham,  by  Mr.  Neville.  I  will  take  this  opportunity,  too,  of 
calling  attention  particularly  to  the  praiseworthy  undertaking  of  one  of  our 
well-known  antiquaries,  Mr.  Akerman,  who  is  publishing  in  numbers,  under 
the  title  of  "  Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom,"  a  series  of  miscellaneous  articles 
from  cemeteries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  highly  deserving 
of  the  encouragement  I  tmst  it  has  received,  and  will  form  a  veiy  useful 
collection  of  examples.  But  all  these  works  sink  in  importance  before 
Bryan  Faussett's  Journal  of  his  Excavations.  Whatever  his  antiquarian 
knowledge  may  have  been,  Faussett  was  a  most  careful  observer  and 
most  faithful  recorder  of  what  he  observed;  and  I  can  venture  to  an- 
nounce that  everybody  who  understands  die  subject  will  be  astonished 
at  the  quantity  of  valuable  fsLCts  which  will  be  placed  before  the  world  by 
the  publication  of  these  manuscripts. 


40.  A  FrmnkiBh  Urn. 
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NOTB  (to  p.  0)  OH  THE  USB  OF  B0W8  AVD  AbBOWS  AMOBO  THB  AmOLO-SaXOBB. 

In  a  paper  in  the  34th  Tolume  of  the  ArchsBologia,  Mr.  Akerman  has  stated  the 
opinion  that  the  how  was  a  despised  implement  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  they 
did  not  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  war ;  and  as  on  other  occasions  he  has  since  repeated  this,  as 
thoogh  it  were  an  acknowledged  fi&ot,  and  the  statement  appears  to  a  certain  degree  under 
the  authority  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  pertiaps  I  may  he  permitted  to  offer  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  that  I  cannot  understand  anj 
people  despising  or  neglecting  so  formidable  a  weapon  as  the  bow  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  it,  and  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  can  have  no  donbt» 
since  our  English  names,  bow  and  arrow,  are  words  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language ;  and  the  fact  of  these  words  having  been  preserved  in  the  language  fdiews  that 
the  use  of  the  things  they  designate  was  derived  from  the  Saxons  and  not  firom  the 
Normans,  otherwise  we  should  doubtless  have  called  them  arks  «ad  Jletches, 

Mr.  Akerman  quotes  the  following  lines  from  the  celebrated  Exeter  Book,  (p.  841, 
Thorpe's  edit.)  where  they  form  part  of  a  collection  of  gnomic  verses — 
scyld  soeal  cempan,  a  shield  for  the  soldier, 

sceaft  reafere,  a  shaft  for  the  robber, 

sceal  bryde  beag.  a  ring  for  the  bride. 

And  he  seems  to  imagine  that  this  proves  that  the  Saxons  held  the  arrow  in  contempt, 
as  a  weapon  only  to  be  used  by  robbers.  Mr.  Akerman  also  gives  from  the  same  book 
several  passages,  illustrating  as  he  supposes,  the  use  of  the  Saxon  gar  as  a  javelin 
thrown  by  the  hand.  One  of  these,  taken  from  a  religious  poem,  (p.  42),  runs  as 
follows — 

)>on  gar-getrum  when  the  gar  shower 

ofer  scild-hreadan  over  the  shield's  defence 

sceotend  senda^.  warriors  send. 

I  will  only  remark  on  the  first  of  these  passages,  that,  although  no  doubt  the  bow 
was  the  best  weapon  for  a  robber,  who  naturally  wished  to  kill  his  victim  at  a  distance, 
yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow  as  an  inference  that  it  must  be  despised  by  other  people.  If 
we  alter  the  words  to  make  the  sentiment  applicable  to  modem  times,  and  say,  **  a 
pistol  for  the  highwayman,"  which  would  be  equally  true,  should  we  be  justified  in 
inferring  from  this  that  the  pistol  is  a  weapon  that  Englishmen  hold  in  contempt  7 

In  the  second  of  these  extracts,  Mr.  Akerman  has  been  led  into  an  error  by  Mr. 
Thorpe's  English  translation.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceotend  may  be 
translated  in  general  language  a  ufarrior,  but  it  signified  a  warrior  of  a  particular  class ; 
in  fact  it  is  the  substantive  of  the  word  sceoUuh  to  shoot,  and  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  an  archer.  Moreover,  Mr.  Akerman  has  given  us,  somehow  or  other,  a  mutilated 
sentence,  the  remaining  words  of  which  would  have  gone  hi  towards  setting  him  right. 
The  passage  should  have  been  read  and  translated  thus : — 

l^onne  gargetrum  when  the  shower  of  shafts 

ofer  scild-hreadan  over  the  shield's  defence 

sceotend  sendaiS  the  archers  send, 

flacor  flan-geweoro.  quivering  arrow-work. 

Indeed,  I  can  hardly  imagine  anybody  reading  the  poetry  of  the  Exeter  Book,  even 
slightly,  and  leaving  it  with  anything  but  the  conviction  that  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
composed  were  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  language  of  this  poetry  is  often  figurative,  and  in  such  language  the 
images  are  naturally  tfdEen  from  objects  with  which  people  were  most  familiar.  It  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  in  the  same  gnomic  poem  trom  which  Mr.  Akerman  takes  the  first 
of  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  only  a  few  lines  further  on,  (p.  343),  the  poet,  speaking 
of  the  natural  fitness  of  things  to  each  other,  says — 

boga  sceal  str»le,  a  bow  shall  have  an  arrow. 

Again,  in  a  poem  on  the  endowments  of  men,  (p.  29(5),  we  are  told  that 

sum  bi^  rynig,  one  is  a  runner ; 

sum  ryht  scytte.  another  a  sure  archer. 
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And  a  little  /urdier  on  we  are  informed  that  another 

....  soyldes  rond  ....  the  disc  of  a  shield 

teste  gefegan,  makes  firmly, 

wiS  flyge  gares.  against  the  arrow's  flight. 

I  think  there  csn  he  tittle  donht  that  these  terms  quivering  or  flickering^  and  flying, 
have  reference  to  the  Heathers  on  the  arrow.  The  idea  fonnd  in  other  passages,  of  the 
•ROWS  coming  in  showtn,  will  be  well  understood  as  applied  to  a  discharge  of  archery  in 
a  baule.  The  epithets  in  the  following  x>a9sage  (from  Exeter  Book,  p.  820)  are  expres- 
siTe  and  peculiarly  characteristio  of  an  arrow's  flight — 

Fnl  oft  of  ^am  heaps  ftill  oft  from  that  troop 

hwinende  fleag  whining  flew 

giellende  gar  the  yelling  arrow 

on  grome  |»eode.  on  the  fierce  nation. 

Agun,  in  the  same  religions  poem  from  which  Mr.  Akerman  gives  the  second  illnstra- 
tion  I  haye  quoted  fit>m  him,  and  only  a  little  further  on,  (p.  47),  we  meet  with  the 
Ibllowing  passage : — 

He  his  &ra8  )>onan  He  his  angels  thence 

halig  of  heah^um  holy  from  above 

hider  onsende^,  will  send  hither, 

^  ds  gesdlda^  who  shall  shield  us 

wiiS  sce|7)>endra  against  the  enemies' 

englnm  earhfiurum ;  noxious  quivers ; 

)n  les  unholdan  lest  the  fiends 

wunde  gewyrcen,  inflict  a  wound, 

|>onne  wroht-bora  when  the  accuser 

in  fole  Godes  among  God's  people 

fort  onsendeiS,  sendeth  forth 

of  his  bregd-bogan  fh>m  his  bended  bow 

Mteme  stnel ;  the  bitter  arrow ; 

for|H>n  we  teste  sculon  therefore  we  should  firmly 

wi^  l^am  fer-scyte,  &c.  against  that  sudden  shot,  <lko. 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  image  of  hostilities  in  which  one  party  drawing  their  arrows 
(jfttre*)  frv>m  their  quivers,  (literally,  arrow-cases)  shoot  them  from  bended  bows  into 
the  midst  of  the  other  party — which  in  fact  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  passage  imme- 
dialely  preceding,  taken  fh>m  a  poem  describing  historical  events  (the  song  of  the  scop 
or  minstrel).  I  will  only  give  one  other  example — it  is  taken  fit>m  the  Legend  of  St. 
Guthlao,  (p.  170),  and  is  part  of  the  description  of  the  progress  of  a  mortal  disease — 

com  se  seofeiSa  d»g  The  seventh  day  came 

eldum  andweard  present  to  mortals 

l^ses  ^e  him  ingesonc  since  that  into  him  penetrated 

hat  heortan  neah  hot  near  the  heart 

hilde  scurum  in  battle  showers,    {i^.   showers   qf 

arrows  such  as  occur  in  a  battle,) 
flacor  flan-)7racu  the  quivering  arrow's  force. 

Surely,  with  these  extracts  taken  only  out  of  one  volume,  nobody  will  tell  us  again 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows  in  war. 
I  have  DO  doubt  whatever  that  some  of  the  smaller  iron  blades  we  find  in  Saxon  graves 
are  the  heads  of  arrows — they  are  too  small  for  javelins ;  but  all  doubt  is  quite  set  at 
rest  by  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Hillier  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  he  has  found  not  only  nnmistakeable  arrow  heads,  but  the  remains  of  the 
bows.  A  bundle  of  arrow-heads,  I  believe  about  a  dozen,  was  found  in  one  grave 
opened  by  Faussett 
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Note  (to  p.  2d)  on  thi  Ethvoloot  o»  thi  Aholo-Saxo98« 

The  An^o-Saxon  historians  have  left  us  a  Tery  straigbt-forward  acoonnt  of  the 
ethnologicSl  divisions  of  their  race,  and  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  in  this  line  of  res 
the  diflere^cein  the  articles  foundin  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
correspond  with  it ;  bat  the  exact  geographical  limits  are  not  so  easily  fixed,  and  in  &ct,  th( 
BO  doubt  varied  at  different  periods.  The  limits  of  the  Kentish  Jntes  are  dearly  definei 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  South  Saxons,  the  Middle  Saxons, and  th«  East  Saxons) 
and  to  some  degree  of  the  Northumbrian  Angles.  It  would  not,  however,  be  so  easy  to 
fix  the  exaet  boundary  line  inland  of  the  East  Angles  or  of  the  Middle  Angles  of  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and;  the  boundary  of  the  Mercians  was  -bontinually  varying.  It  must  be  under* 
stood  that  t  am  speaking  of  the  Mercians  of  the  age  previona  to  their  conversion,  of  the 
history  of  which  we  are  really  ignorant  We  learn  from  the  Saxon.  Ohronide,  that  in 
the  year  bfl,  the  west  Saxons  under  Cuthwulf  took  from  the  Britons  the  towns  of 
Bedcan-for4  (Bedforda),  Lygean-byrg  (Lenbury),£geles-byrg  (Aylesbury),  Bssnesing-tnn 
(Benson),  and  Egonesham  (Eynesham) ;  that  in  577,  under  Cuthwine  and  Ceawlin, 
they  defeat^  the  Britons  at  Deorham,  and  obtained  possession  of  Bath,  Oirenoester,  and 
Gloucester}  that  in  584  they  defeated  the  Britons  at  Fethan-lea  (Frelhome,  on  the 
Severn),  aiid  took  "many  towns;"  and  we  know  that  they  subsequently  extended  their 
conquests  tp  the  Wye.  It  is  not  till  626  that  we  find  the  Mercians  iuEvading  the  firontiers 
of  the  We^t  Saxons,  and  fighting  a  battle  with  them  at  Cirencester.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  in  treating  of  the  pagan  period  we  miy  consider  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  cs  including 
the  modemi  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester,  and  perhaps  also 
part  of  Woicestershire  and  Herefordshire,  and  that  the  population  of  those  districts  are 
really  Saxo|i  and  not  Angle.  This  is  a  conaideratien  which  must  not  foe  lost  eight  of  in 
our  classification  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  remains ;  and  it  Is  m»on  it  that  I  have  given 
the  limit  between  the  west  Saxons  and  the  Mercians  in  the  map  of  Saxon^England  during 
the  pagan  period  which  accompanies  this  paper.  The  Merofams  appear  to  have  pushed 
forth  from  (iincolnshire  in  a  western  and  south-western  direction,  and  fo  to  have  reached 
the  borderi  of  Wales  at  a  very  early  period,  after  which  they  began  to  extend  their 
conquests  towards  the  south. 

The  distijlbution  of  the  cemeteries,  as  marked  by  the  small  crosses  in  this  m^p,  is  fiur 
firom  uninteresting;  but  the  discoveries  hitherto  made  have  been  in  most  oases  so 
accidental,  9iat  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  any  inferences  from  it.  However,  as  I 
suspect  the- presence  of  these  cemeteries  marks  generally  the  seat  of  what  we  might, 
perhaps,  caft  the  more  aristocratic  part  of  the  race,  that  is,  of  those  who  were  baried 
together  wi^i  the  greatest  oeremony,  their  position  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  historical 
importance.  As  flir  as  we  yet  know,  the  mass  of  the  great  cemeteries  of  Che  Jotisb  race 
lay  in  east  tent,  on  the  sea-coast  from  Hythe  to  ^unsgate,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames ;  the  cemeteries  of  the  east  Angles  lay  in  and  on  the  borders  of  Cambridge- 
shire; those  of  the  Mercians  especially  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  rather  a  peculiatity  of 
the  Peak  of  perbyshire  that  the  Saxon  barrows  there  are  not  found  in  cemeteries,  bat  in 
single  scattered  tumuli,  and  that  district  may  have  been  occupied  by  a  peculiar  tribe,  or 
by  a  mining  people,  who,  though  not  Saxons,  adopted  Saxon  manners.  They  have  been 
found  rathet  in  a  similar  way  scattered  over  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  The  discoveries  in 
other  parts  4f  the  country  are  as  yet  too  few  to  allow  us  to  ferm  any  judgment  of  the 
peculiarities 'dn  their  position.  The  following  is,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
it,  a  complete  list  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  of  the  pagan  period  which  have 
hitherto  beefi  discovered.     The  numbers  refer  to  the  map. 

Kent.  Kbkt,  continutd, 

1.  Charthatn  Down.  8.  Minster,  in  Thanet. 

2.  KingstoJi  Down.  0.  Osengell,  in  Thanet 

8.  Gil  ton,  in  the  parish  of  Ash.  10.  St.  Margaret*  s,  near  Dover. 

4.  Coombe,  in  the  parish  of  Wednes-  11.  Between  Folkestone  and  Dover. 

borough.  12.  Folkestone. 

0.  Sibertswold.  13.  Barham. 

6.  Barfreston  Down.  14.  Bourne  Park. 

7.  Wingham.  15.  Sitdngboume. 
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Kmwt,  continued, 

16.  GbatihAm  Lines. 

17.  Bochester. 

18.  Strood. 

19.  Northfleet 


IsLS  ov  Wight. 
Chessell  Down. 


20. 
21 


Greenwich. 
BeoalTer. 


22.  Colohester. 


East  Saxovb. 


24. 
20. 
20. 


29. 
SO. 
81. 
32. 
83. 
84. 


East  Avolbs. 
Linton  Heath,  Cunbridgeflhire. 
Great  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire. 
Little  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire. 
Stowe  Heath,  Suffolk. 
Staunton,  Suffolk. 
Aldborougfa,  Suffolk. 
Tostock,  near  Izworth,  Suffolk. 
Eye,  Suffolk. 
Near  Bangaj,  Suffolk. 
Near  S  waff  bam,  Norfolk. 
Walsingham,  Norfolk. 
Markeshall,  near  Norwich. 


West  Saxohs* 

85.  Hamam,  near  Salisbury. 

86.  Boundway  Down,  near  Derizes, Wilts. 

87.  Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 

88.  ,  Gloucestershire. 

89.  Near  Abiogdon,  Berkshire. 

40.  Long  Wittenham,  Berkshire. 

41.  filewbury,  Berkshire. 

42.  Cnddesden,  Oxfordshire. 

43.  Souldem,  Oxfordshire. 

44.  Mentmore,  Buckinghamshire. 

45.  Dinton,  Buckinghamshire. 

46.  Sandby,  Bedfordshire. 

47.  Shefford,  Bedfordshire. 


Mbboia  avd  thb  Middlb  Avglbs. 
Caenby,  Lincolnshire. 
Castle  Bytham,  Lincolnshire. 
Near  Newark,  Lincolnshire. 
Searby,  near  Caistor,  Lincolnshire. 
Syston  Park,  Lincolnshire. 
Near  Cottgrave,  Nottinghamshire. 
Kingston,  near  Derby. 
Winster,  in  the  Peak. 
Middleton  Moor,  Peak. 
Haddon  aeld. 
Brassington,  Peak. 
Standlow,  near  Dovedale* 
Cowlow,  near  Buxton. 
Ingarsby,  Leicestershire. 
Great  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 
Qneenborough  field,  Leicestershire. 
Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire. 
Billesdon  Coplow,  Leicestershire. 
Husband's  Bosworth,  Leicestershire. 
Parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Warwick. 
Near  Warwick. 

Cestersover,  near  Bugby,  Warwickshire. 
Churohover,  WarwicksMre. 
Bflarston  Hill,  Northamptonshire. 
Badby,  Northamptonshire. 
Hunsbury  Hill,  Northamptonshire. 
Barrow  Furlong,  Northamptonshire. 
Welford,  Northamptonshire. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Cobalt. 

By  Henry  Atherton,  Esq. 

(Bead    Febbuabt    15th,    1856.) 


The  preparation  of  Cobalt  and  its  Oxides,  has  always  possessed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  interest  for  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  Chemistry :  greater 
perhaps  than  its  relatiye  importance  to  other  branches  of  manufisusturing 
industry  would  appear  to  warrant.  This  perhaps  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
difficulty  which  has  always  been  experienced  in  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion, from  the  limited  number  of  persons  practically  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  by  which  a  subject,  in  itself  really  yery  simple,  has  been 
wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  secrecy ;  and  partly  also,  perhaps,  from 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  scarcity  of  cobalt  ores,  and  the  value  of  the  products 
derived  frt)m  them.  Believing  that  an  authentic  account  of  the  process  by 
which  cobalt  and  zaffer  blues  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
earthenware  manufacturers  may  not  prove  unacceptable,  I  have  been 
induced  to  attempt  to  describe  it ;  and  however  trifling  may  be  the  actual 
value  of  the  information  which  I  can  communicate,  it  may  at  least  be  reHed 
on,  as  being  derived  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  I 
myself,  as  well  as  my  late  father,  have  been  engaged  at  Sutton  Heath,  near 
St.  Helens,  dming  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  metals  which  I  shall  fr^uently  have 
occasion  to  mention,  namely,  cobalt  and  nickel,  were  from  their  apparent 
worthlessness  and  intractability,  objects  of  dislike  and  even  dread  to  the 
earHer  miners  and  metallurgists,  who  applied  to  them  the  names  of  some 
among  those  goblins  with  whom  the  German  imagination,  ever  keenly  alive 
to  the  supernatural,  peopled  the  dark  recesses  of  their  mines.  Cobold  still 
figures  as  a  malicious  fiend  in  the  legends  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  and 
Pelz  Nickel  is  I  beHeve,  a  kind  of  Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  rather 
mischievous  than  really  malevolent,  in  the  German  niursery  tales.  The 
application  of  cobalt  to  the  arts  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  that 
of  i^kel,  which  has  only  been  sought  after  and  become  valuable  since  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  German  silver,  of  which  it  forms  the  principal 
and  characteristic  ingredient. 
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Cobalt  is  extensively  employed  in  two  distinct  branches  of  mauufiax;ture. 
One  application,  and  peibaps  its  most  important,  is  to  the  pmpose  of 
making  smalts,  a  well  known  article,  consisting  of  glass  coloured  blue  by 
cobalt  or  its  oxides,  finely  ground,  and  extensively  used  in  the  paper  and 
linen  manu&ctare.  The  other  is  to  the  purpose  of  printing  and  painting 
blue  on  china  and  earthenware.  Into  the  former  of  those  processes  it  is 
not  my  province  to  enter,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  observation^  to 
the  latter,  with  which  alone  I  am  practically  conversant. 

Three  descriptions  of  ores  are  recognised  by  cobalt  refiners  in  England. 
One  called  cobalt  ore,  obtained  for  the  most  part  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
has  usually  been  freed  abroad  from  a  considerable  portion  of  its  stony 
matrix  by  washing,  but  has  not  undergone  any  further  preparation.  It 
occurs  of  various  strength  or  richness,  and  being  mineralized  for  the  most 
part  with  large  portions  of  arsenic  and  sometimes  sulphur,  requires  to  be 
roasted  previous  to  its  reduction.  Another  description  of  ore  called  '*  zaffer,** 
may  be  considered  as  being  already  in  some  degree  a  luanufEictured  article. 
It  is  imported  from  Saxony,  in  casks  containing  each  one  centner  or  Saxon 
cwt,  of  various  qualities,  each  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  mark  and 
letter.  The  quaUty  known  as  FFS  is  that  most  frequently  employed  by  the 
refiners.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  has  been  subjected  to 
preliminary  roasting,  and  is  professed  to  contain  a  uniform  per  centage 
of  cobalt.  The  third  dmsion  consists  of  ores  imported  in  the  precise  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Cobalt  has  been  found  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Saxony,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  many  other  of 
the  so-called  German  States,  in  the  Asturias  in  Spain,  in  Cornwall,  and 
more  recently  in  various  parts  of  America.  The  Saxon,  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian are  however  those  most  frequently  employed  by  blue  refers,  and 
as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Saxon  zafiers  contain  cobalt, 
iron,  arsenic,  nickel,  and  bismuth ;  and  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  cobalt, 
iron,  arsenic,  and  copper,  but  without  bismuth.  In  consequence  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  perfectly  separating  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  presenting 
the  former  in  an  entirely  isolated  form,  the  colour  prepared  from  ores  in 
which  the  latter  metal  was  not  present  was  usually  superior  to  that  made 
from  those  which  originally  contained  it,  and  hence  the  distinction,  even 
yet,  under  a  greatly  improved  process,  very  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  the  earthenware  manufacturers  between  what  are  termed  cobalt 
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and  zaS&r  blue.  Both  are  however  the  same  article,  but  the  pure  oxides 
are  usually  termed  cobalt,  and  when  fluxed  bj  the  refiner  previous  to  sale, 
that  is,  vitrified  with  a  certain  portion  of  flint  and  other  mateiials  to 
diminish  their  strength  and  j>re8ent  them  for  consumption  in  a  cheaper 
form,  they  are  usually,  but  without  reason,  called  zaffer  blues. 

The  processes  employed  for  the  refining  of  zaffer  and  cobalt  ores  being 
in  most  respects  similar,  I  will  adopt  the  former  as  the  basis  of  my  descrip- 
tion, and  notice  incidentally  those  points  in  which  they  vaiy. 

The  first  process  is  to  reduce  the  ores  to  a  metallic  form,  or  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed,  to  **  run  them  down.'*  This  is  performed  in  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace  called  the  '*  running  down  kiln."  That  which  I  have  employed  for 
many  years  is  twelve  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch.  It  is  heated  by  five  mouths  or  fire  places,  has  two 
chimneys,  and  is  capable  of  running  down  firom  fifteen  cwt.  to  a  ton  of  ore. 
Pearl  ashes  and  wood  charcoal  are  still  I  believe  used  by  many  refiners  in 
Staffordshire  for  the  purpose  of  reduction,  but  for  some  years  past  I  have 
advantageously  substituted  soda  ash  and  pulverized  pit  coal.  These 
materials  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  the  reduction  is  more  perfect,  and  the 
produce,  especially  of  bismuth,  larger  than  under  the  old  system.  The 
mixture  which  I  now  employ  is  as  follows  : — 

Three  casks  of  zaffers,  each  containing  a  Saxo%centner,  is  the  quantity 
usually  mixed  at  once.  They  are  emptied  into  a  wooden  trough  called  the 
mixing  frame.  To  these  are  added,  132  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  containing  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  alkali,  54tbs.  of  pulverized  pit  coal,  and  100  tbs.  or 
120  tbs.,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  quantity  on  hand  of  what  is  termed 
**  botding  scoria,"  fi:x)m  former  workings,  and  which  wiH  be  hereinafter 
described.  The  whole  is  well  mixed  with  spades,  and  filled  into  crucibles 
of  unbaked  fire  clay,  sixteen  inches  high  and  eight  wide.  Fifteen  casks 
are  usually  run  down  at  once,  and  will  fill  ftx)m  90  to  100  such  crucibles. 
These  are  placed  in  close  juxtaposition  on  the  floor  of  the  running  down 
kiln,  and  slightly  bedded  in  sand.  The  firea  are  lighted  about  six  o*clock 
in  the  evening,  the  mouths  again  filled  up  with  slack  or  small  coal  about 
midnight,  and  allowed  to  bum  slowly  all  night.  This  is  to  dissipate  any 
moisture  contained  in  the  materials,  which  might  cause  the  crucibles  to 
split  and  run  out.  About  six  o*clock  the  next  morning  the  mouths  are 
again  filled  up  with  coal,  or  rekindled  if  extinguished,  and  the  heat  is 
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progressively  and  steadily  iacreased  for  six  or  seTen  bours,  until  it  reaohes 
a  bright  red.  A  strong  ebullition  may  be  heard,  by  applying  the  ear  to  a 
hole  left  for  the  purpose  of  observation  in  the  "  clammings  ",  or  bricks  with 
which  the  door  of  the  kiln  is  walled  up.  Brilliant  spires  of  white  fire  rise 
from  the  crucibles,  and  during  the  whole  process  th^e  is  a  considerable 
disengagement  of  arsenic.  When  the  ebulhtion  has  ceased,  th^  fires  are 
raised  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  and  kept  at  a  brilliant  white  heat  for 
eight  or  ten  hours.  The  operation  is  usually  complete  by  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  though  two  or  three  hours  longer  are  occa- 
sionally required.  The  mouths  are  then  heaped  up  with  cinders  and  the 
fires  allowed  to  go  out. 

Should  the  operation  have  succeeded,  the  scoria,  on  breaking  the  crucibles 
will  be  found  black,  perfectly  vitreous,  and  entirely  free  from  unconsumed 
carbon,  or  small  fragments  of  metal,  which  from  their  globular  form  are 
usually  termed  "  shot.*'  At  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  found  a  cake  or 
regulus,  the  lower  portion  of  which  consists  of  bismuth,  adhering  to,  but 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  upper,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  cobalt, 
iron,  nickel,  and  arsenic.  The  pieces  of  metal  are  then  placed  on  an  iron 
plate  heated  to  redness.  The  bismuth,  which  fuses  at  a  low  temperature, 
melts  off,  and  is  run  into  ingots  for  sale.  A  small  quantity  of  powdered 
nitre  sprinkled  on  the  pieces  of  metal,  is  found  to  feicilitate  the  separation 
of  the  last  portion  of  bismulh,  which,  as  it  is  weU  known,  will  not  unite  by 
fusion  with  the  other  metals  contained  in  the  ore. 

The  pieces  of  metal  when  cold,  are  reduced  to  powder.  This  is  effected 
in  cast  iron  mortars,  sixteen  inches  high,  and  seventeen  inches  wide.  The 
pestles,  which  weigh  about  one  cwt.  each,  are  fixed  in  a  firame  and  lifted 
by  a  small  steam  engine.  The  produce  is  usually  about  10  lbs.  per  cask  of 
bismuth,  and  33  lbs.  to  36tbs.  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron.  The  scoria 
^diich  is  surcharged  with  iron,  is  thrown  away.  When  the  ore  run  down 
does  not  contain  bismuth,  the  product  is  a  homogeneous  regulus  of  cobalt, 
iron,  arsenic  and  co|)per,  or  nickel,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Should  the  operation,  however,  appear  to  have  been  imperfectly  per- 
formed, which  sometimes,  though  rarely  happens,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  scoria  containing  unconsumed  carbon,  or  small  globules  of  metal  called 
"  shot,**  it  is  again  run  down  with  the  addition  of  a  poimd  or  two  of  pit 
coal,  and  12  oz.  of  white  arsenic  to  every  12  lbs.  of  scoria ;  when  any  metal 
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that  it  may  contain  will  generally  be  found  separated,  and  is  mixed  with 
the  fonner  produce. 

The  next  process,  termed  *'  bottling,**  is  intended  to  separate  the  iron, 
and  is  founded  on  the  greater  affinity  of  that  metal  for  oxygen,  and  the 
fieudlity  with  which  it  enters  into  vitreous  combination  compared  with  either 
cobalt  or  nickel. 

To  every  83  lbs.  of  the  before-mentioned  pulverized,  running  down 
produce  are  added,  6  lbs.  of  finely  ground  pearl  ash,  and  4  lbs.  of  sand. 
These  are  intimately  mixed  in  a  brass  or  copper  pan,  and  filled  into 
crucibles  of  unbaked  clay,  exactly  similar  to  a  preserving  pot,  the  mouth 
being  contracted  to  prevent  too  great  a  dissipation  of  the  arsenic,  a  certain 
portion  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  retain,  to  promote  ebullition  in  a  later 
stage  of  the  process.  These  are  technically  termed  "  bottles,**  and  contain 
about  a  pint  and  a  helf  each.  They  are  placed  in  a  bed  of  sand  in  another 
reverberatory  furnace  similar  to  that  employed  for  running  down,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  called  a  '*  bottling  kiln.** 

The  fires  are  lighted  about  six  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  heat  very 
gradually  raised  to  whiteness,  and  continued  at  that  point  for  about  four 
hours.  The  operation  usually  lasts  until  about  five  or  six  o*clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  fires  are  suffered  to  go  out. 

On  breaking  the  crucibles,  the  metal  will  be  found  in  a  lump  at  the 
bottom  of  each,  beneath  a  cake  of  dark  greemsh  black  scoria,  firom  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  scoria  firom  this  operation, 
which  is  quite  surcharged  with  iron  is  thrown  away,  the  metal  pounded, 
and  again  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment  with  a  fresh  portion  of  sand 
and  ashes.  At  everjr  subsequent  operation  a  further  portion  of  iron  is 
separated  by  oxidation  and  vitrification,  but  the  scoria  which  now  begins 
to  take  up  a  portion  of  cobalt  is  preserved,  pounded,  and  put  into  the  next 
running  down,  by  which  the  cobalt  which  it  contains  is  recovered,  for  as 
iron  is  more  readily  scorified  than  cobalt,  on  accoimt  of  its  greater  affinity 
for  oxygen,  so  cobalt  is  more  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  form  by  the 
action  of  carbon,  and  is  the  first  to  descend. 

The  operation  which  I  have  just  described  is  repeated  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  iron  originally  contained 
in  the  ore.    The  FFS  zaffers  of  Saxony  are  usually  sufficiently  refined  in 
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Haee  or  four  bottiings,  but  those  from  Norway,  and  many  cobalt  ores, 
require  the  process  to  be  repeated  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  times.  At 
each  successive  operation,  the  appearance  of  the  scoria,  and  the  "  stain** 
as  it  is  called,  on  the  sides  of  the  crucibles,  improves,  till  at  length,  when 
the  latter  becomes  a  bright  blue,  and  a  portion  of  the  scoria  when  crushed 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  smalt,  the  iron  is  judged  to  be  extracted,  and 
the  metal,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  cobalt,  nickel  or  copper,  and 
arsenic  is  pounded,  and  passed  through  a  brass  sieve.  It  is  now  ready  for 
the  last  operation  called  *' calking,"  by  which  the  nickel  or  copper  is 
separated,  and  the  cobalt  oxidated,  fluxed,  and  completed  for  sale.  The 
produce  will  now  be  found  to  have  diminished  to  about  28  or  29  lbs.  per 
cask. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  from  nickel,  has  always  been  considered 
difficult,  and  in  fact  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  means 
adopted  for  that  purpose  on  the  large  scale  have  been  very  imperfect,  and 
the  metals  were  very  far  from  being  absolutely  free  from  intermixture. 
The  earliest  method  used  in  Staffordshire  was  what  was  termed  the 
**  honeycomb  process,**  from  the  cobalt  remaining  behind  in  a  semi-porous  or 
spongy  form.  It  consisted  in  melting  down  the  mixed  metals  with  a 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  The  pieces  of  metal  were  then  placed 
in  a  furnace,  in  a  strong  but  well  regulated  heat.  The  sulphuret  of 
nickel  was  the  first  to  liquefy  and  trickle  down  from  the  mass,  leaving  the 
sulphuret  of  cobalt  immelted,  but  partly  calcined.  It  was  afterwards 
pulverized,  roasted  to  free  it  from  sulphur,  and  again  roasted  in  com- 
bination with  calcined  flint  and  other  fluxes.  This  process,  which  was 
Yeiy  imperfect,  was  subsequently  abandoned  for  that  which  I  am  about  to 
describe.  I  have  never  seen  it  performed,  nor  can  I  say  at  what  period 
it  ceased  to  be  employed,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised 
in  the  potteries  as  recently  as  1786,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  continued 
still  later.    The  more  modem  practice  is  as  follows  :— 

This  last  process  is  termed  "  calking*'  or  calcination.  The  object  is  to 
separate  the  cobalt  from  the  nickel,  or  copper  with  which  it  is  combined. 
For  this  purpose,  90  lbs.  of  refined  or  **  bottled"  metal  are  intimately  mixed 
vdth  the  following  or  some  such  similar  flux,  that  is  to  say,  to  every  30  lbs. 
of  metal,  which  is  the  quantity  mixed  at  once,  are  added  3  lbs.  calcined 
flint,  1  lb.  red  lead,  2  lbs.  12  oz.  calcined  gypsum  or  sulp.  of  lime,  2  lbs. 
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12  oz.  salphate  of  barytes,  8  oz.  boiaeio  add,  8  oz.  soda  ash,  4  oz.  nitre, 
and  3  lbs.  of  chippings,  composed  of  small  fragments  of  calx  whh  portions 
of  crucible  adhering  to  them,  produced  in  former  operations.  This 
quantity  will  about  consume  all  that  sre  produced. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  various  refiners  on  the  flux  employed  in  calking, 
each  conceiving  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  superior  mixture,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  in  reality  much  less  difference  than 
is  usually  supposed.  I  have  altered  and  modified  the  various  mixtures 
used  for  this  purpose,  without  very  materially  affecting  the  result.  The 
chief  requisite  is  that  the  flux  should  be  moderately  soft,  or  melt  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  that  it  should  be  composed  of  sub- 
stances which  by  parting  with  the  volatile  portion  of  their  constituents 
are  disposed  to  ebullition,  without  which  only  a  small  portion  of  calx  will 
be  obtamed,  because  if  the  mixture  remain  quiescent  when  melted,  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  consequent  vitrification  is  confined  merely  to 
the  surface.  The  retention  of  a  portion  of  arsenic  in  the  metals,  conduces 
strongly  to  this  ebullition,  and  is  therefore  very  desirable.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  number  of  these  fluxes  employed  at  various  times  by  myself 
and  other  manufacturers,  but  need  not  detain  you  by  reading  them. 

The  mixture  of  flux  and  metal,  is  filled  into  small  flat  crucibles  made 
of  the  usual  biscuit  mixture  of  flint  and  pipe  clay,  and  technically  called 
'*  calking  cups."  Each  contains  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  metal  with 
its  flux  in  proportion.  These  are  then  placed  on  stands  to  receive 
the  contents  in  case  of  accident,  and  fired  in  a  furnace  termed  the  "  calk- 
ing kiln,"  similar  in  construction  to  the  bottling,  and  running  down  kilns, 
but  of  still  smaller  dimensions.  The  cups  and  stands  differ  from  the 
crucibles  hitherto  employed  not  only  in  being  composed  of  superior  clay,  but 
also  in  being  fired  or  baked  before  use.  The  fires  are  lighted  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  heat  very  gradually  increased.  About 
noon,  when  the  mixture  has  been  for  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  may  be 
perceived  beginning  to  liquefy,  and  at  this  stage  particular  attention  is 
requisite  to  prevent  it  iiom  boiling  over.  In  about  an  hour,  it  will  have 
melted  down  and  subsided.  The  fires  are  now  pushed  vigorously,  and 
the  furnace  mouths  fiUed  up  with  fresh  coal  about  every  forty  minutes. 
The  heat  is  raised  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  by  continually  pricking 
the  bars  to  keep  them  free  finom  clinkers,  or  vitrified  cinders,  and  the 
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mixture  is  kept  boiling  for  six  or  seTen  hoars,  or  until  some  of  the  cups 
are  obserred  to  become  eaten  through,  and  run  out  into  the  stands.  The 
mouths  are  then  covered  with  cinders,  and  the  kihi  allowed  to  cooL  The 
progress  is  observed  bj  occasionally  withdrawing  a  small  clay  stoppel  from 
a  hole  left  in  the  "  clammings,"  and  a  small  piece  of  green  glass,  fixed  in 
a  board,  is  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  sight. 

The  rationale  of  this  process  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  last. 
The  afi&nity  of  cobalt  for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  nickel,  and  the 
former  metal  is  therefore  the  first  to  vitrify  in  combination  with  the  fluxes. 
Should  the  heat  be  too  long  continued  the  nickel  would  begin  to  be 
oxidated,  and  pass  into  the  calx,  and  indeed  under  any  circumstances  a 
certain  portion  of  the  latter  metal  is  taken  up.  The  cups  when  cold  are 
broken.  On  the  sur&ce  is  found  a  cake  of  vitrified  cobalt  and  flux, 
Yarying  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  beneath  which  lies  the 
nickel  in  a  metallic  form.  The  calx  is  then  carefuUy  chipped  away  from 
the  cups  to  which  it  usuaUy  adheres  very  strongly;  and  should  it  be 
suspected  that  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  has  not  been  extracted  from  the 
nickel,  the  latter  is  again  pounded  and  subjected  to  a  second  calcination, 
with  a  smaller  portion  of  flux,  but  the  heat  is  not  continued  so  long.  The 
blue  obtained  is  called  "seconds,"  and  is  of  inferior  quality,  being  not 
only  weaker  than  that  first  obtained,  but  also  containing  a  portion  of  nickel 
v^hich  is  very  detrimental  to  the  tint.  The  calx  is  pounded,  passed  through 
a  moderately  fine  sieve,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale  to  the  earthenware 
manufiBu^turers.  The  produce  with  these  materials  will  generally  be  from 
88  to  85  lbs.  per  cask,  and  is  worth  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  lb.  The  nickel 
which  averages  from  8  to  10  lbs.  per  cask,  is  sold  to  the  manu&tcturers 
of  German  silver. 

If  the  ore  contained  copper  instead  of  nickel,  the  cake  found  beneath 
the  vitrified  calx  will  consist  of  that  metal,  but  rendered  white  and  brittle 
by  its  admixture  with  arsenic.  In  the  latter  case  the  blue  will  be  of 
superior  quality,  copper  being  not  only  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  nickel, 
but  the  slight  green  tinge  which  it  oommunicates  to  the  blue  disappearing 
at  a  moderate  heat 

The  black  oxide  is  obtained  by  the  following  process : — ^Twelve  pounds 
of  the  above  calx  are  mixed  with  8  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  4  lbs.  of  chaBcoal  or 
pit  coal,  and  1}  lba»  of  arsenic,  placed  in  a  cnioible,  and  run  down  with  a 
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long  continaed  and  strong  heat.  The  cobalt  is  thus  again  reduced  to  the 
metallic  form,  and  if  any  iron  be  contained  in  the  calx,  it  is  left  behind 
in  the  scoria.  The  metal  finely  pulverized  is  spread  thinly  on  dishes,  and 
roasted  two  or  three  times  at  a  low  red  heat  By  this  operation,  it  usually 
gains  $25  to  30  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  process  by  which,  until  within  a  few  years,  all  the  blues 
used  in  the  earthenware  manu&cture  were  prepared.  It  has  been  my 
sole  occupation ;  and  I  haye  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public.  It  is  however,  now  already  becoming  obsolete,  and  will 
probably  be  in  the  end  entirely  abandoned  for  one  practised  extensively 
in  Birmingham,  by  the  refiners  of  nickel  for  the  manufacture  of  German 
silver.  I  shall  conclude  by  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  process  by  which 
this  purification  is  effected.  It  may  be  found  described  in  the  passage 
which  I  am  about  to  quote  from  Leopold  Gmelin^s  *'Hand  Book  of 
Chemistry,"  and  which,  if  it  be  not  an  exact  transcript  of  the  process 
adopted,  at  least  approximates  very  nearly  to  it 

The  Hungarian  speiss,  containing  6  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  3  per  cent, 
of  cobalt,  is  first  fused  with  chalk  and  fluor  spar,  the  slag  thrown  away, 
and  the  fused  product  ground  to  powder,  and  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  till  no  more  fumes  of  arsenic  are  given  ofif.  The  roasted  product 
then  dissolves  almost  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is 
diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime  to  convert  the  iron  into 
sesqui  oxide,  and  with  milk  of  lime  to  precipitate  that  oxide  together  with 
the  arsenic.  The  precipitate  which  is  of  no  further  use  is  then  washed, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  clear  Hquid  until  a  filtered 
sample  gives  a  black  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  preci- 
pitated sulphates  which  are  likewise  of  no  further  use  having  been  washed 
with  water,  the  solution  is  next  heated  with  chloride  of  lime  to  precipitate 
the  cobalt,  and  then  with  milk  of  lime  to  throw  down  the  nickel.  The 
cobalt  precipitate  is  converted  either  into  sesqui  oxide  by  gentle  ignition, 
or  into  protoxide  by  strong  ignition,  and  sold  in  one  of  those  forms.  The 
precipitated  nickel  is  reduced  by  charcoal,  and  sold  to  the  manufousturers 
of  German  silver. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  first  application  of  cobalt  to  the 
purpose  of  printing  blue  upon  earthenware,  was  made  in  Liverpool.    The 
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waie  was  sent  down  from  Staffordshire  in  what  is  called  the  hiscuit  or 
YUd^^ed  state,  and  after  haying  heen  printed,  glazed,  and  fired,  was 
returned  to  the  manofactorerB  in  the  potteries.  The  carious  in  topography, 
may  perhaps  feel  some  interest  in  visiting  the  spot,  which  is  up  a  gateway 
on  Shaw*s  Brow,  and  not  probably  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  where 
ire  are  at  present  assembled. 

I  cannot  but  regret  my  inability  to  enter  into  more  scientific  details. 
My  intention  has  been  merely  indeed  to  afford  you  a  faithful  record  of  a 
process,  which  as  I  before  observed  has  never  previously  been  published, 
and  which  on  that  account,  and  the  circumstance  of  being  eminently  a 
practical  one,  may  not  be  devoid  of  a  certain  amount  of  interest  Even 
though  abandoned,  as  it  probably  will  be  at  no  distant  period  for  the  add 
process  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  slight  sketch,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  trace  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  through  its  earlier  and 
ruder  stages.  We  are  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate  excellence  by  a 
review  of  the  slow  and  firequently  toilsome  process  by  which  excellence  in 
science  or  art  has  been  obtained,  as  the  traveller  who  climbs  the  mountain 
to  admire  an  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape,  enhances  his  pleasure  by 
turning  round  to  review  the  steep  and  laborious  ascent  by  which  he  has 
gained  its  summit. 


COWLET,  AMD  THE  PoBTS  OF  THE  SbVEMTBENTH  CeNTUBT. 

By  David  Buxton,  Esq. 
(Bbao  Dxobmbbb  14th,  1854.) 


I  may  be  somewhat  singular  in  my  opinion,  and  in  any  other  place  than 
the  calm  arena  of  literary  research  it  might  provoke  a  war  of  words  as  hot 
as  was  the  strife  of  swords  between  Cavalier  and  Boundhead,  but  I  do  hold, 
most  sincerely  and  firmly,  that  few  brighter  days  ever  dawned  for  English 
literature  than  that  which  was  so  soon  and  sadly  overcast  by  the  troubles 
of  the  "  Great  RebeUion," 

The  two  periods  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  in 
our  literary  history  are  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne — ^the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.    My 
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TOca4ion  to  night  is  to  yindicate  tbe  Beventeenth.  Thftt,  in  some  particu- 
lars, the  Elizahethan  age  is  entitled  to  a  pre-eminence  OTor  it,  I  am  as 
willing  to  admit,  as  I  am  prepared  to  deny  the  superiority  of  the  other, 
later,  period.  In  many  respects  the  seventeenth  century  stands  second  to 
none,  notwithstanding  the  disturbing  causes  of  pditical  ^zife,  and  social 
convulsion,  which  were  so  long  and  so  fatally  at  work.  Who  will  ventore 
to  place  in  any  inferior  rank,  an  age  which  counts  among  its  worthies  such 
men  as  Usher,  and  Laud,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  Bishops  Bull,  Hall,  and 
BedeU;  Hammond,  Isaac  Barrow,  Prideaux,  Chillingworth,  Fuller,  Hales 
of  Eton,  Selden,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Izaak  Walton, 
John  Evelyn,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ;  and  then,  in  the 
particular  province  of  our  present  enquiry,  Milton,  Cowley,  Diyden,  Waller, 
Denham,  Wither,  Crashaw,  Herrick,  and  the  author  of  **Hudibra8?** 
Cowley  himself  has  remarked  that  '*  a  warlike,  various,  and  tragical  age  is 
best  to  write  of,  but  worst  to  write  in.*"*  Of  the  vast  number  of  writers, 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  our  own  days,  the  circumstances  of  those 
unhappy  times  must  have  repressed  and  stunted  the  genius  of  many  among 
them,  diverted  to  different  pursuits  the  talents  of  others,  and  harassed  and 
embittered  the  lives  of  almost  all.  But  if  the  early  promise  of  ICing 
Charles*  reign  could  have  been  fidMed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  illustrated,  in  every  department,  by  genius  as  gifted,  and  works 
as  imperishable,  as  the  happier  reign  of  Elizabeth  can  boast,  f 

•  Prrface  to  Works,  p.  iv. 
f  **  The  aooession  of  Charles  the  First,*  sajs  a  writer,  to  whom  no  suspicion  of 
partiality  ean  attach,  **  seemed  an  auspieioiis  event  for  the  cause  of  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  Sovereign  himself  was  a  prince  of  much  learning,  and  of  a  refined  and 
elevated  taste.  To  him  this  nation  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Cartoons  of 
Baphael;  he  invited  Vandyke,  Bubens,  Bernini,  and  other  foreign  artists  to  this 
country ;  was  the  liberal  patron  of  Ben  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  native  poets 
and  artists ;  and  amongst  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  by  his  enemies  was 
one  whieh,  at  the  present  day,  we  cannot  judge  to  ba  quite  unpardonable,  namely,  that 
the  volumes  of  Shakspeare  were  his  companions  day  and  night.  The  poets  who 
flourished  in  his  reign.  In  addition  to  those  who  survived  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors, 
although  they  possessed  not  the  commanding  genius,  and  the  wonderful  creative  powers 
of  the  Bards  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  for  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days, 
were  yet  among  the  most  polished  and  elegant  writers  which  the  nation  has  produced. 
The  sweetness  of  their  versification  was  not  of  that  tame  and  cloying  nature  which 
the  imitators  of  Pope  afterwards  introduced  into  our  literature — smooth  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  bold  and  original  thought.  •  •  •  •  The  favourite  amusement  of 
this  period  was  the  dramatic  entertainments  called  masques.**  Of  those  produced  at 
Court,  **Ben  Jonson  commonly  wrote  the  poetry,  Lawes  composed  the  music,  and 
Inigo  Jones  designed  the  decorations.  Had  Charles  long  continued  to  sway  the 
English  sceptre  there  is  no  doubt  that  literature  and  the  arts,  but  especially  the  latter, 
would  have  been  materially  advanced."— -JV««^«  LecUires  on  BngUah  Poetry,  pp.  16-1& 
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It  18  a  curkms  and  very  noticeable  historical  ^t,  that  erer  aince  the 
roTiTal  ci  learning,  our  Hteraiy  history  has  exhibited  a  constant  succession 
of  alternations — fiiBt  eminence,  then  mediocrity — ^first  brightness,  and 
then  i^oom. 

"  When  sun  U  set,  the  little  stm  do  shine." 

The  most  striking  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  contrast  between  the 
successive  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James— of  Anne,  and  the  first  two 
Georges.  As  in  mining,  when  you  have  worked  out  one  rich  lode,  you 
must  dig  through  a  mass  of  rubbish  before  you  can  find  another  remu- 
nerative vein :  as  the  coldness  and  sterility  of  Winter  ever  follow  the 
sunny  glow  of  Summer,  and  the  glad  luxuriance  of  Autumn ;  and  these 
must  be  endured  ere  the  hopefulness  and  cheering  of  another  Spring 
can  revisit  us  :  and  as  a  night  of  darkness  separates  the  dying  day  from 
the  approaching  morrow,  so  is  it  in  our  literaiy  history.  And  yet  another 
illustration  occurs  to  me,  which,  for  its  aptness,  I  hope  may  be  excused. 
The  distance  between  any  two  of  those  epochs  which  we  delight  to  dwell 
upon,  and  the  interval  of  common-place  which  divides  them,  remind  me  of 
the  great  squares  of  the  metropolis.  Oo  through  that  in  which  our  own 
noble  president  resides,  and  which  gives  a  colloquial  designation  to  the 
district  The  dwellings  are  palaces,  and  their  inhabitants  are  the  rulers 
of  the  land.  Further  on  is  another  square  of  the  same  class.  The  backs 
of  the  houses  of  each  meet,  and  together  form  a  line  of— stables,  called 
locally  a  mews.  And  you  can  no  more  pass  from  one  bright  period  of 
Hterary  glory  to  another,  without  that  dreary  inter-space  of  mediocrity,  than 
you  can  get  from  Belgrave-square  to  Eaton,  without  making  that  unpoetical 
passage  of  the  stables.  The  reign  of  James  I.  was  one  of  these  intervals. 
It  had  little  or  no  poetic  excellence  properly  its  own.  All  the  brightness 
which  adorned  those  times  was  either  the  twilight  of  the  day  which  had 
made  glorious  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  coming  dawn  of  that  which 
was  to  break  in  social  storm  and  political  convulsion  afterwards.  Not 
forgetting  the  names  of  Donne,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  Bishop 
Henry  King,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  the  characteristic  of  that  epoch  was 
mediocrity ;  and  that,  in  comparison  with  the  one  which  followed  it,  and 
still  more  with  that  which  preceded  it,  it  shrinks  into  littleness  and  insig* 
nificance. 

Of  all  the  poets  of  the  Caroline  era,  Ck)wley  was  unquestionably  the  most 
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popular,  and — Milton  alone  excepted — ^he  was  the  best  and  most  highly 
gifted  amongst  them.  Milton's  own  wish  for  himself  was  that  he  might  '*  fit 
audience  find,  though  few  ;"  but  his  contemporary  was  more  fortunate  ihsji 
even  this :  he  had  the  applause  of  congenial  minds,  but  not  of  these  alone. 
To  the  commendation  of  the  critic  was  added  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude. Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of 
unrivalled  excellence."  Clarendon  represents  him  as  having  taken  a 
flight  beyond  all  that  went  before  him ;  and  Milton  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  '*  the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
and  Cowley."*  Wordsworth  mentions,  in  proof  of  his  popularity,  that 
his  own  folio  copy  of  Cowley's  works  is  the  seventh  edition,  dated  1681.+ 
This  was  only  fourteen  years  after  the  poet's  death.  In  1693  another 
folio  edition  was  published,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  you ;  and  Mr.  Craik 
also  mentions  that  a  twelfth  edition  was  issued  by  Tonson,  in  1721^  of 
the  collection  made  by  Cowley  himself,  j  On  his  decease.  King  Charles 
declared  that  he  **  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in  England."|| 
Sir  John  Denham  penned  an  elegy,  on  his  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Bishop  Sprat  wrote  his  life — ^the  same  which  is*  prefixed  to 
his  works,  and  which  has  furnished  the  materials  for  evexy  subsequent 
biography.  But  his  popularity  did  not  last  long.  Other  great  and  living 
names  arose,  before  which  that  of  the  departed  Cowley  might  well 
grow  dim.  In  the  year  of  his  death,  "Paradise  Lost"  appeared — the 
work  which  its  author  had  contemplated  in  his  early  manhood  as  that 
"  something  "  which  he  should  leave  "  to  after  times,"  "  so  written  "  "  as 
that  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die."§  In  the  same  year  Dryden 
published  his  Annus  Mirabilis,  and  thence  we  may  date  that  public  life 
of  the  author  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  in  which,  like  his  own  Zimri, 
he  was 

"  Eyerythmg  by  tarns,  and  nothing  long  ;** 

pouring  forth  the  odes  of  the  laureate,  the  licentious  plays  of  the  popular 
dramatist,  the  stinging  satires  of  the  partisan  and  polemic,  and  the 
more  polished  works  of  the  ripe  scholar,  with  a  profusion,  and  a  general, 
though  not  unexceptionable,  excellence,  which  make  his  life  an  epoch  in 

* 

•  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  voL  i. — Cowley. 

•f  Essay  Supplementary  to  the  Preface  to  his  Works. 

{  Literatare  and  Learning  in  England. 

II  Life,  by  Bishop  Sprat.         fi  Against  Prelacy,  A.D.  1642. 
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our  history.  He,  with  other  fer  inferior  yniters,  who,  aiming  to  be 
popular,  ceased  to  be  pure,  and  whose  petty  productions  rank  as  low  when 
tried  by  tlie  canons  of  criticism  as  by  the  laws  of  morality,  now  received 
the  popular  applause  which  had  once  been  awarded  to  Cowley ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  in  the  very  next  generation  Pope  could  ask : 

"  Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?    If  he  pleases  yet. 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit : 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art. 
Bat  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart" 

Thus  neglected,  he  passed  away  from  public  notice.  Few  persons  read 
him  :  the  popular  impression  was  traditional,  and  it  imputed  to  him  the 
ingenious  concatenation  of  diy  conceits,  uninspired  by  warmth  of  feeling, 
or  gaiety  of  fancy,  and  unadorned  by  any  considerable  graces  of  language 
or  versification.  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  strengthened  this  error  by  appending 
bis  notice  of  the  metaphysical  poetry  to  the  life  of  Cowley,  and  illustrating 
it  copiously  &om  his  works.  I  do  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  placing 
him  amongst  these  writers,  but  I  do  claim  for  him  poetical  merits  infinitely 
superior  to  any  which  he  has  in  common  \yith  them.  That  he  had  faults 
is  undeniable :  his  style  was  modish  and  involved ;  his  diction  both  care- 
less and  artificial,  loaded  with  conceits,  strained  indeed,  and  yet  feeble. 
But  these  were  the  faults  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  of  the  fashion  which 
he  too  readily  followed.  While  they  appear  as  blemishes  upon  his  merits, 
they  do  not  eclipse  them,  and  those  merits  were  all  his  own.  Pope,  in 
the  quotation  just  made,  expresses  love  for  the  "  language  of  his  heart." 
Neele  says,  "  His  very  faults  are  the  offspring  of  genius ;  they  are  the 
exuberances  of  a  mind  *  o'er-informed  vnth  meaning ;'  the  excrescences  of  a 
tree,  whose  waste  foliage,  if  properly  pruned  and  arranged,  would  form  an 
immortal  wreath  on  the  brows  of  any  humbler  genius."*  A  lover  of  nature, 
such  as  Comus  alone  sufficiently  shows  Milton  to  have  been,  could  not 
but  prefer  Cowley  to  Diyden :  we  therefore  find  that  Cowley  was  one 
of  his  favourite  authors ;  but  of  Dryden  he  said  :  "  he  was  a  good  rhymist, 
but  no  poet"t 

The  great  authority  on  the  other  side  is  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  judgment 
later  writers  have  too  commonly  adopted  without  enquiry,  and  repeated 
with  mischievous  assiduity.    It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  impeach  such 

♦  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  pp.  66,  67. 
f  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 
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an  authority,  but  I  do  hold  it  as  incontrovertible,  that  no  critic  of  English 
poetiy  ever  injured  it  by  false  criticism,  and  the  enunciation  of  unsound 
principles,  to  the  extent  that  Johnson  did.  The  late  Professor  Wilson,*' 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Ohristian  Year,'*f  hare  each  exposed  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  his  views  regarding  sacred  poetiy,  as  set  forth  in  his  "  TAf^  of 
Waller,*'  Mine,  though  perhaps  a  bold,  is  still  an  humbler  task.  Without 
entering  now  into  any  theoiy  upon  the  subject,  it  wHl,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted that  among  the  chief  qualifications  of  a  poet,  must  be  reckoned 
quickness  of  perception,  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  passionate  love  of 
nature,  and  a  dose  and  intimate  sympathy  with  those  warm  affections 
which  spring  out ''  of  the  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  souL**  Then, 
if  these  are  the  necessaiy  qualifications  of  the  poet,  so  are  they  of  the 
competent  judge  of  poetiy ;  for  notwithstanding  the  celebrated  dictum^ 
which  tells  us  that  a  man  may  be  a  sufficient  judge  of  a  well-made  table 
though  he  cannot  make  a  table  himself,  still  it  is  a  simple  truism  to 
assert,  that  he  who  is  deficient  in  certain  mental  faculties  must  be 
incapable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon  that  which  involves  the 
exercise  of  those  &culties.  And  that  is  true  of  Johnson  which  he  wrote 
of  another :  "  That  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence  he  is  not  often 
pathetic;  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions  purely 
natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others.  Simplicity,*'  he  adds, 
speaking  of  Dryden,  *'  gave  him  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part  of 
his  life  he  looked  upon  Otway  with  contempt,  though  at  last,  indeed  veiy 
late,  he  confessed  that  in  his  play  '  there  was  nature,  which  is  the  chief 
beauty.' "  (Life  of  Dryden,)  But  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  nature  which 
he  admired.  His  whole  life  shows  that  the  objects  of  his  admiration  were 
the  artificial,  and  the  artificial  alone.  Books  and  men,  as  they  constitute 
the  almost  mechanical  routine  of  city  life,  were  his  fields  of  observation ; 
and  his  views  of  nature  were  practically  limited,  and  that  by  choice,  to 
the  Temple  Gardens  and  the  civic  Thames.  He  was  a  man,  who,  while 
he  sought  to  know  everything,  had  so  little  desire  to  see  everything,  that 
he  regarded  vdth  contempt  the  universal  opinion  of  the  advantages  of 
travelHng.  His  ** Journey  to  the  Western  Islands^*  is  the  woriL  of  a 
scholar — not  of  a  poet  Wordsworth  visited  some  of  the  same  scenes  sixty 
years  later,  and  nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the   distinction 

*  Beoreations  of  Christopher  North.    Vol.  iL 
4  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxii,  18-iO.    See  L\fe  of  Dr,  dmoldf  vol.  1,  p.  78. 
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I  have  just  made,  than  a  oomparison  between  Wordsworth's  verse  and 
Johnson^s  prose,  written  on  the  same  subjects.    His  further  description  of 
Dryden  is  also  true  of  himself:  '*  The  power  that  predominated  in  his 
intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility. 
Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt,  and 
produced  sentiments  not  snch  as  nature  enforces,  but  meditation  supplies. 
With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they  spring  separate  in  the 
mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  and  seldom  describee  them  but  as  they 
are  complicated  by  the  Tarious  relations  of  society,  and  confused  in  the 
tomults  and  agitations  of  life."    The  poetry  which  he  found  in  possession 
of  the  popular  approv^  was  the  Didactic— often  mere  moraliziDg  in  verse— 
a  style  of  composition  which  as  it  is  nearest  akin  to  prose,  both  in  its 
subjects  and  its  mode  of  treatment,  must  necessanly  be  of  an  inferior 
ord^  of  poetry.     We  know  what  works  were  read  in  Johnson's  time— at 
least  we  know  their  names,  if  little  else.    They  were  Pomfret's  **  Choice ;" 
Phillips*  "  Splendid  ShUUng ;"   the  same  author^s  poem  on  '*  Cider ;" 
Dyer's  '' Fleece  T   Somerville's  ''Chaser  and  the '' Creation''  of  "that 
portentous  bore,  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore,"  as  Mr.  Macaulay  styles  him.* 
I  think  no  other  evidence  is  needed  to  indicate  what  was  the  character  of 
the  popular  poetry  of  that  day :  but  if  more  should  be  requisite,  it  is  very 
easily  produced.  The  last  great  work  of  Johnson's  life  was  to  write  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets  :*'  on  the  title  page  they  are  styled  "  the  most  eminent  English 
Poets."    Now  who  were  they  ?  And  by  what  standard  was  this  eminence 
measured?    The  booksellers  made  the  selection,  leaving  a  limited  dis- 
cretion to  the  editor,  which  he  did  not  omit  to  exercise.     The  list  of 
names  shows  that  the  publishers  understood  poetic  eminence  only  in  the 
commercial  sense ;  and,  as  if  the  selection  which  they  made  upon  this 
principle  was  not  sufficiently  absurd  in  itself,  Johnson  exercised  his  own 
discretion  by  making  it  worse.      The  names   of  Pomfret  and  Watts, 
Blackmore  and  Yalden,  were  added  by  his  special  recommendation.    He 
wrote  a  biography  of  each  of  the  writers  whose  works  I  just  now  mentioned, 
and  sent  forth  to  the  world  a  list  of  the  "  most  emiuent  English  Poets," 
which  included,  besides  the  authors  already  named,  some  others,  of  whose 
original  compositions  not  a  single  line  survives,  while  it  excluded  Spenser 
aod  Shakspeare,  and  every  other  illustrious  writer  from  Chaucer,  until 

•  Essays.    Bosweli's  Johnson,  yoI.  1  p.  186. 
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Cowley  appeared.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  a  better  feeling  began  to  awaken, 
lie  treated  it  with  such  contempt  as,  for  a  time,  withered  it  Bat  thongh, 
like  the  first  wave  of  the  tide,  it  retreated,  and  seemed  to  be  lost,  it  soon 
came  back  again  with  increased  force,  and  at  length  bore  down  the 
barriers  upon  which  it  had  at  first  so  vainly  broken.  Speaking  of  the 
*' BsUqueB  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,''  to  which  I  am  now  alluding, 
Wordsworth  has  placed  it  on  record  how  much  (Germany  is  indebted 
to  that  woik,  while  •*  for  our  own  countiy/'  he  adds,  "  its  poetiy  has  been 
absolutely  redeemed  by  it"*  Yet  Johnson  saw  no  merit  in  this  book ; 
he  treated  it  with  burlesque  and  ridicule.  So  that  not  only  by  his 
support  and  sanction  to  the  vicious  style  in  vogue,  but  by  his  disparage- 
ment of  that  which  so  worthily  succeeded  it,  the  (act  is  shown  that  the 
influence  of  Johnson  upon  English  poetry  was  an  injurious  inflaence. 
The  hidden  charms  and  beauties  which  abound  in  natural  poetiy,  as  in 
the  common  things  of  nature  itself;  the  simple  diction  appropriate  to 
simple  things  which  are  when  **  unadorned  adorned  the  most  ;**  the 
sweetness  of  a  common  strain ;  the  picturesque  effect  produced  by  the 
happy  use  of  significant,  though  ordinary  words ;  the  involuntary  grace 
which  pertains  to  simple,  natural,  thoughts,  as  it  does  to  the  spontaneous 
movements  and  postures  of  children  :  these  had  no  charms  for  that  critic 
who,  in  reviewing  Comus,  found  more  to  censure  than  to  praise — who  saw 
little  to  commend  in  the  "  Allegro,**  and  the  "  Penseroso  ;'*  and  nothing 
at  all  either  in  **  Lycidas,**  or  those  sonnets  which  Wordsworth  calls — 
**  Sonl-animadDg  strains — alas,  too  few." 

Speaking  of  Lycidas  he  said,  *'  Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is 
little  grief.**  And  yet  the  man  who  wrote  this — a  son  remarkable  for  his 
filial  attachment — ^penned  his  own  fiction  of  RasseUu  to  defray  the  funeral 
expenses  of  his  widowed  mother.  If  it  were  not  both  very  possible  and 
very  easy  to  distinguish  between  respect  for  a  man,  and  submission  to  his 
authority  in  a  matter  of  literary  taste,  I  should  not  have  said  so  much  upon 
this  subject.  The  character  of  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a 
striking  embodiment  of  our  national  character,  in  its  apparently  anomalous 
combination  of  strength  and  weakness,  greatness  and  littleness,  that  it 
seems  as  natural  for  an  Englishman  to  sympathise  with  his  failings,  as  to 

*  Preface  to  SupplemeDtarj  Works. 
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admire  his  noble  qtialities.  I  have  stood,  many  a  time  and  oft,  upon  that 
spot  in  Poet*8  Corner  which  is  made  more  sacred  by  bis  dost,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Shakspeare*8  monument,  and  Addison's,  and  of  that  simpler  tablet 
upon  which  is  recorded  his  own  famous  epitaph  of  Goldsmith,  and  I  have 
looked  down  upon  his  grave  with  as  much  pride  and  admiration,  and  with 
as  deep  a  conviction  of  the  great  good  which  was  wrought  by  his  example 
and  influence,  as  were  ever  felt,  either  in  his  own  time  or  since :  but  in  this 
matter  of  poetical  criticism  I  hold  him  to  be  wrong,  not  only  actually  but 
necessarily.  A  man  who  could  not  endure  to  be  out  of  London ;  who  talked 
about  the  '*  silver  flood  **  of  the  Thames  at  Greenwich  ;•*  who  said  **  that 
when  a  man  was  tired  of  London  he  was  tired  of  life;**  who  assented  to  and 
approved  the  sentiment  that  the  spreading  park  "  girt  with  the  solemn 
migesty  of  trees,"  was  not  equal  to  Fleet  street ;  and  one  of  whose  reasons 
for  refusing  to  apply  for  Holy  Orders  (it  must  in  justice  be  remembered  that 
it  was  not  the  only  one,  or  the  chief,  but  it  was  one  to  which  he  frequently 
referred),  was  that  he  could  not  bear  the  insipidity  of  the  country ; — such  a 
man  could  not  possibly  be  a  fully  qualified  judge  of  some  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  poetry.  How  diflerently  does  the  poetical  temperament  of 
Cowper  speak  out,  in  that  passage  of  the  Task  wherein  he  alludes  to 
Cowley,  as 

*<  stretched  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  silent  bowers 

Not  unemployed,  and  finding  rich  amends 

For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  verse." 

Hift  own  ardent  attachment  to  the  country  finds  expression  in  the 
exclamation — 

"  I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  fermed  a  plan 

That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 

But  there  I  laid  the  scene.** 

And  a  greater  man  than  either  Cowley  or  Cowper  has  left  on  record  one  of 
the  most  touching  and  simple  longings  to  escape  from  **  the  noise  and 
opposition  "  of  London  to  more  congenial  scenes,  which  was  ever  penned. 
"  My  Lord,"  says  Richard  Hooker  to  Archbishop  Whitgiffc,  after  giving  an 
outline  of  his  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  "I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish 
what  I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where 
I  may  see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own 

*  Johnson's  London. 
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bread  in  privacy  and  peace."  This  was  a  feeling  Johnson  could  neither 
estimate  nor  properiy  nnderstand ;  but  the  want  of  it  is  a  &tal  disqualifica- 
tion for  forming  a  sympathetic  and  therefore  just  judgment  of  poetry. 

I  ^lall  now  endeayour  to  show  how  mudi  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
estimate  of  Cowley. 

Speaking  of  the  "  Metaphysical  Poets,"  and  of  Cowley  as  one  of  them, 
he  says,  **  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  anything ;  they  neither 
copied  nature,  nor  life  ;**  and  again,  "  their  thoughts  are  often  true,  but 
seldom  natural."  Turn  to  Cowley's  address  to  the  "  Old  Patrician  Trees," 
in  his  Essay  on  Solitude : — 

*'  Here  let  me,  oareleas,  and  anthoaghtfiil  lying. 

Hear  the  soft  winds  aboTe  me  flying, 

With  aU  their  wanton  boaghs  dispute, 
And  the  more  toneftil  birds  to  both  replying, 

Nor  be  myself  too  mate. 
A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near, 

Gilt  with  svn-beams  here  and  there, 

On  whose  enamel'd  bank  PU  walk. 
And  see  how  prettily  they  smile,  and  hear 

How  prettily  they  talk.** 

The  next  quotation  will  remind  us  of  Bums'  exquisite  song,  beginning, 
"  Ye  banks  and  braes" — 

**  How  could  it  be  so  fidr,  and  yon  away  ? 
How  could  the  trees  be  beaateoas,  flowers  so  gay  ? 

Could  they  remember  but  last  year. 

How  you  did  them,  they  you  delight, 

The  sprouting  leares  which  saw  you  here. 

And  ^alTd  their  feUows  to  the  sight, 
Would,  looking  round  for  the  same  sight  in  Tain, 
Creep  back  into  their  silent  barks  agahu" 

In  anticipation  of  a  happy  marriage,  he  thus  speaks  of  her  name : — 

**  Then  all  the  fields  and  woods  shall  with  it  rmg. 

Then  echo's  burden  it  shall  be ; . 
Then  all  the  birds  in  seyeral  notes  shall  shig^ 

And  all  the  rivers  murmur  thee : 
Then  erery  wind  the  sound  shall  upwards  bear. 
And  sofUy  whisper  it  to  some  angel's  ear." 

But  there  is  a  strength  and  vigour  in  many  of  his  passages  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  following  extract  is  bom  the  first  Book  of  the 
Davideis — 
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<*  Benetth  tb«  mi^ty  oaaMi's  WMlthy  ostm, 
Beneath  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  watei^ 
Where  their  vast  coort  the  mother-waters  keep, 
And  nndistorbed  by  moons,  in  silenee  sleep, 
There  is  a  place,  deep,  wondrons  deep  below, 
Which,  genuine  night  and  horror  does  o'erflow ; 
No  bound  controls  th*  unwearied  space,  but  Hell 
Endless  as  those  dire  pains  that  in  it  dwslL 
Here  no  dear  glimpse  of  the  sun's  loTcIy  hoe 
Strikes  through  ihe  toUd  icerhneu  of  tk€  plMc$  ; 
No  dawning  mom  does  her  kind  red  display ; 
One  slight  weak  beam  would  here  be  thought  the  day. 
No  genUe  stars  with  their  ftir  gems  of  Hght 
OfTend  the  tyrannous,  and  unquestioned  ni§(ht. 
Here  Lucifer  the  mighty  captiTe  reigns ; 
Proudf  *tmdtt  hi$  woes^  and  tyrotU^  in  ki$  eh&imj' 

The  next  lines  are  more  fearfully  expressive.    The  scene  is  an  infernal 

conclaye : — 

"  The  quaking  powers  of  night  stood  in  amaie 
And  at  each  other  first  could  only  gaze. 
A  dreadful  tUencefllPd  the  hoUow  placet 
Dfmbling  thtt  native  terror  ofHelteface  t 
BlTcrs  of  flaming  brimstone,  which  before 
So  loudly  raged,  crept  eojtlf  hy  the  ihore : 
No  hiss  of  snakes,  no  clank  of  chains  was  known, 
The  souU  amidit  their  torture*  durtt  not  groans 

By  way  of  contrast  to  these  powerful  but  repulsive  pictures,  let  us  glance 
at  another  fine  passage  in  the  same  poem : — 

<<  AhoTS  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky,  — ' 

AboTC  the  weU-set  orbs'  soft  harmony ;  ^ 

Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gOd  the  night. 
There  is  a  place  o'erflown  with  haUowed  li|^ ; 
Where  heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind. 
Is  stretched  out  fkr,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find : 
Here  peaceful  flames  sweU  up  the  sacred  place, 
Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  spaoe. 
For  there  no  twdight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 
Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 
No  pale-&ced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear. 
Or  with  dim  ti^er  scatters  dai^nees  there. 
On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide, 
No  droling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide ; 
Nothing  is  there  to  eome,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  etenal  now  does  always  last." 

The  Dmidei$  &om  which  these  passages  are  taken  was  never  finished, 
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nor,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us,  were  the  Four  Books  which  he  did 
complete,  ever  revised  "  with  that  care  which  he  had  resolved  to  hestow, 
and  which  the  dignity  of  the  matter  well  deserves."  But  no  man  had  a 
more  exalted  idea  than  he  of  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  incidents 
in  Scripture  stoiy,  and  of  their  capability  of  being  woven  into  the  loftiest 
verse.  He  closes  his  pre^Etce  with  this  striking  passage : — "  All  the  Books 
of  the  Bible  are  either  already  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of 
poesie,  or  axe  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  it.  Yet  though  they  be 
m  themselves  so  proper  to  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  none  but  a 
good  artist  will  know  how  to  do  it :  neither  must  we  uiink  to  cut  and 
polish  diamonds  with  so  little  pains  and  skill  as  we  do  marble.  For  if 
any  man  design  to  compose  a  sacred  poem  by  only  turning  a  story  of  the 

Scripture  ...  or  some  other  godly  matter into  rhime ;  he  is  so 

far  nom  elevating  of  poesie,  that  ne  only  abases  divinity.  In  brief,  he 
who  can  write  a  profSane  poem  well,  may  write  a  divine  one  better ;  but  he 
who  can  do  that  but  ill,  mil  do  this  much  worse.  The  same  fertility  of 
invention;  the  same  wisdom  of  disposition;  the  same  judgment  in 
observance  of  decencies ;  the  same  lustre  and  vigour  of  elocution ;  the 
same  modesty  and  majesty  of  number ;  briefly,  the  same  kind  of  habit, 
is  required  to  both ;  only  this  latter  allows  better  stuff,  and  therefore  would 
look  more  deformedly,  if  ill  drest  in  it.  I  am  fiar  &om  assmning  to  myself 
to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this  weighty  undertaking,  but  sure  I  am,  that 
there  is  nothing  yet  in  our  language  (nor  perhaps  in  any)  that  is  in  any 
degree  answerable  to  the  idea  uiat  I  conceive  of  it  And  I  shall  be 
ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect  attempt  of  mine, 
but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  mdustiy  of  some  other 
persons,  wno  may  be  better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully." 

It  is  surely  not  without  significance,  as  a  comment  upon  this  final  sentence, 
that  in  the  very  year  of  Cowley's  death,  Paradise  Lost  appeared. 

I  do  not  pause  to  point  out  the  resemblances  which  niay  be  traced 
between  many  £Euniliar  passages  in  modem  poetiy  and  some  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Cowley.  That  is  a  branch  of  literary  investigation,  which,  if 
followed  out,  would  reveal  some  curious  facts.  I  hope  some  member  of 
the  Society  having  the  requisite  leisure  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
subject,  and  bring  his  reading  to  bear  upon  it,  in  its  threefold  aspect  of 
unconscious  resemblance,  avowed  imitation,  and  arrant  plagiarism. 

Perhaps,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  seem  strange  to  conclude 
with  the  admission  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  merits,  Cowley  will  never  be 
popular.  Yet  no  student  of  English  literature  wiU  do  justice,  either  to 
his  subject,  or  to  himself,  who  passes  by  the  works  of  Abraham  Cowley. 
I  think  I  have  given  sufficient  reasons  for  paying  some  attention  to  his 
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poetry ;  but  his  prose  is  more  admirable  still.  Like  Diyden,  he  is  known 
chieflj — I  may  almost  say  exclusively — ^in  one  character.  His  reputation 
as  a  poet  has  prevented  his  being  known,  muph  less  appreciated,  as  an 
essayist.  But  if  "  the  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line  "  of  Diyden, 
and  the  more  artificial  numbers  of  Cowley,  were  henceforth  obliterated 
from  human  knowledge,  both  would  live,  and  would  deserve  to  live,  in  the 
admiration  of  their  countrymen,  for  qualities  in  their  prose  writings,  of  a 
high  and  uniform  excellence,  such  as  the  most  partial  critic  could  not 
claim  for  their  poetiy,  though,  strangely  enough,  the  poetry,  with  its 
inequalities  and  its  faults,  has  hidden  frohi  view  the  more  perfect  graces  of 
the  prose. 


On  a  Gbotesque  Mask  of  PuNisHirEin!  obtained  in  the  Castle  of 

NUBEMBERO. 

By  Frederick  W.  FairhoU,  Esq.,  F.8.A. 
(Bbad  14th  Dkcbmbbb,  1854.) 


In  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  collected  by  my  fellow  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  I  have  observed, 
with  some  curiosity,  the  veiy  rare  example  of  a  soold*s  bridle  which  he 
possesses.  Such  reUcs  of  the  olden  time  are  of  great  rarity ;  and  of  the 
small  number  known  to  exist,  the  majority  belong  to  places  whence  they 
cannot  be  dissevered.  Li  the  church  of  Walton-on-Thames,  about  20  miles 
from  London,  is  one  of  these  implements,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  Parish  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  lost 
a  considerable  estate,  through  the  babbling  of  a  mischievous  woman  to  the 
relative  from  whom  he  would  have  received  it  Upon  it  was  inscribed  the 
date  1633,  and  the  distich,  now  quite  obliterated, 

"  Chester  presents  Walton  with  a  bridle 
To  curb  women*s  tongues  that  talk  too  idle.** 

The  punishment  originated  at  a  period  when  some  degree  of  ridicule  was 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  that  severity  which  characterized  earlier  forms 
of  punishment    Like  many  other  of  our  customs,  it  would  appear  to  have 
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origiiiatdd  on  tlia  Cbntmdnt ;  and  I  exhibit  to  you  tluv  eyening  a  diawing 
of  a  somewhat  similar  Mask,  which  I  ptirohased  at  Norembeig  about  four 
months  ago,  and  which  is  now  in  the  yaluable  ooUecdon  of  the  Lord 
Londesboiou^  at  Grimston  Paiic,  new  Tadcaster,  York^re.  It  is 
constracted  of  bands  of  iron,  and  is  made  to  fit  closely  over  the  head,  bdng 
seeing  at  the  back  by  a  padlo<^.  A  flat  piece  of  inm  covers  tiie  month, 
and  closes  upon  it  so  ei^ely,  that  if  the  person  upon  whose  head  it  is 
placed  attempts  to  q>eak,  the  Y<»ce  is  eottected  toward  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre,  ascends  up  the  wooden  nose  by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  and  ends  in 
being  expelled  by  a  loud  whistle.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  speak,  die  man 
attempting  it  but  makes  himself  ridiculous,  and  to  do  this  the  more 
thoroughly,  an  ass*s  ears  are  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  a  huge  pair 
of  spectacles  over  the  nose ;  a  mouth  is  painted  over  the  mouthpiece,  and 
eyebrows  over  the  spectacles.  It  was  probably  manufieu^tured  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  time  when  judges  began  to  believe  that  a 
feeling  of  shame  might  be  useful  in  preventing  petty  infringements  of 
propriety.  Grotesque  masks,  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  were  used  in 
Germany  to  punish  refiractoiy  soldiers,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Armouiy  at 
Gh)odrich  Court,  and  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who  owned  this  collection, 
thought  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  It  is  constructed  of  wood,  in 
imitation  of  the  hood  worn  by  the  jesters  who  formed  part  of  a  noble*s 
retinue  at  that  period,  and  has  a  high  crest  with  bells  attached,  whidi 
ring  on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  wearer.  It  opens  wit^  a  hinge 
behind,  and  is  secured  beneath  the  chin  by  a  padlock.  As  the  elevated 
bells  si^plied  the  place  of  a  crest  to  this  grotesque  helmet,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  wreath  usuaUy  encirdiug  the  knightly  one  is  carved  b^w  it, 
to  make  the  absurdity  more  perfect  It  is  quito  probable  that  this,  and 
similar  military  grotesque  punishments,  originated  in  the  continent^ 
cuBtoms  of  an  earlier  dato.  Lord  Londesborough*s  collection  affords 
another  example  of  a  skeleton  mask  which  he  also  obtained  from  a  G^nnan 
collection,  but  withoiit  the  peculiarity  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  month- 
piece  of  that  to  which  I  now  call  attention,  and  which  I  consider  by  far  the 
most  curious  mask  of  the  kind  in  existonce. 

I  shotdd  be  disposed  to  date  the  introduction  of  these  and  sindlar 
instruments  of  cruelty  to  northern  Europe,  to  the  accession  of  Charles  V. 
of  Spain  to  the  throne  of  Germany.    The  period  of  the  introduction  of 
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the  meet  refined  cnielties  into  the  iuned  old  city  of  Nmrembei^  is  fixed  bj 
itB  histomns  to  the  year  l538,andth6characterof  the  tortores  then,  lor  the 
first  tine  in^rted,  is  of  so  startling  a  kind  as  to  be  adrerse  to  the 
ordinary  fadings  of  nations  to  whom  *'  the  most  holy  Inquisition  *'  b  happily 
unknown.  During  the  Spanish  ascendancy  in  Germany,  Brabant,  and 
FkindeiB,  the  vaults  of  their  £[otels-de-Yille  might  rival  the  Spanish  cells 
in  the  various  implements  they  contained ;  some  few  of  which  still  exist, 
particularly  in  the  old  German  towns,  such  as  Saltzbuig,  Bamberg, 
Nuremberg,  and  fiatisbon,  the  latter  having  by  &r  the  most  complete 
collection,  constructed  with  a  perfection  of  cruelty,  and  christened  with 
jocular  names ;  an  instance  of  the  heartless  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing, and  fiendish  malignity  which  chamcterized  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Torture,  as  a  means  of  extorting  confession  of  crime,  appears  to  have 
been  slowly  and  sparingly  adc^yted  in  England ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  our 
oounyy,  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  the  land.  BeUgious 
inti^eiance  seems  to  have  allowed  it  a  more  unquestktted  scope  than  the 
ordinary  tribunals  admitted ;  and  we  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  such 
aathoTS  as  John  Foxe  if  we  would  know  much  of  the  praotioe  in  Engjand. 
From  a  companscm  of  his  descriptions  with  such  others  as  are  contained 
m  MillflBus*s  curious  and  horrible  book,  Ptama  CriminU  PenequeiM  (Paris, 
1541),  we  may  trace  all  these  barbarities  to  the  one  source,  and  that  the 
Spanish  aikd  Italian  torturers ;  who  seem  to  have  exhausted  their  inventions 
in  ingenious  cruelties,  which  they  worked  into  practical  use  with  a  finish 
and  a  neatness  of  manipulation,  as  if  they  delighted  in  their  hornble 
employment 

The  connection  of  constructive  idea  between  the  Mask  from  Nurembei^ 
and  the  English  ''  Scolds*  bridle  **  and  Scottish  *'  Brank,"  will  be  apparent, 
I  think,  to  most  investigators.  Its  disuse  in  both  of  the  latter  countries 
is  comparatively  modem ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  more  common  and 
occasionally  more  cruel  in  the  north  than  it  was  among  ourselves.  Thus 
the  "Witch's  Bridle,"  once  preserved  in  the  church  at  Forfeur,  was 
provided  with  a  gag  for  the  mouth  made  in  form  of  a  triple  spur,  which 
was  capable  of  inflicting  horrible  wounds  on  the  unhappy  **  witch  **  who 
attempted  to  speak,  when  led  to  the  stake,  with  this  upon  her  head.  The 
ordinary  "  Brank"  for  a  scold  simply  restrained  her  tongue;  and  its  name 
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was  the  same  as  that  applied  to  a  rade  substitute  for  a  bridle.  An  example 
preserved  at  St.  Maiy*s  Church,  St  Andrew's,  is  said  to  have  been  affixed 
to  the  heads  of  the  early  Scottish  martyrs  at  the  stake ;  another  was  found 
behind  the  panelling  of  the  old  house  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  in  the 
Canongate,  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  English  <*  Scolds*  Bridle,"  one  of  the  earliest  engraved  examples 
is  that  given  by  Dr.  Plot  in  his  '*  History  of  Staffordshire,"  and  ^^diich  he 
says  "being  put  upon  the  offender,  by  order  of  the  magistrate,  and 
flEistened  by  a  padlock  behind,  she  is  led  round  the  town  by  an  officer  to 
her  shame ;  nor  is  it  removed  till  after  the  party  shows,  by  all  external 
signs  imaginable,  humiliation  and  amendment"  Brand,  in  his  '*  History 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,"  engraves  another  example,  which  Gardiner,  in. 
his  '*  England's  Greivance,"  1655,  declares  he  saw  in  use,  and  the  iron 
tongue  '*  forced  the  blood  out  *"  of  the  unfortunate  woman's  mouth  who 
then  wore  it.  Another  is  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Worcester ;  one  is  in  private 
hands  at  Leicester,  once  belonging  to  the  Town  Hall  there.  The  curious 
inscribed  one  in  the  church  at  Walton-on-Thames  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  Town  Council  of  Lichfield  also  possesses  one  of  these  bridles ;  another 
is  at  Beaudesert,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey ;  but  by  far  the 
most  curious  example  is  preserved  at  Hamstall  Eidware,  in  Staffordshire. 
It  has  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nose,  giving  the  face  a  grotesque  appear- 
ance, and  towers  above  the  head  like  the  cap  of  a  grenadier.  In  this  way 
it  connects  itself  with  the  Military  Mask  at  Goodrich;  as  that,  by  its 
grotesque  character,  is  connected  with  the  German  one  I  have  exhibited 
this  evening. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  principle,  both  of  the  invention 
and  construction  of  these  antique  grotesque  implements  of  punishment, 
has  evidently  emanated  from  the  same  source.  As  veiy  rare  examples 
of  ancient  manners,  they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  study  what  are 
frequently  termed  the  "good  old  times,"  and  who  may,  by  that  study, 
learn  to  be  thankful  that  they  did  not  live  in  them. 
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On  some  Cobbespondenge  of  Db.  Priestlet,  frbsebyed  in  the 
Wabbington  Museum  and  Libbabt. 

By  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq, 

(Bbad    19tb    Apbil,    1855.) 


It  is  no  part  of  my  object  this  evening  to  enter  upon  or  to  provoke  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits,  personal,  political,  or  scientific,  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  bat  I  may  venture  to  assume  that  bis  name  will  be  generally 
received  as  so  illustrious  in  the  world  of  science,  and  so  remarkable  in  that 
of  politics,  that  a  series  of  letters  from  him,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  may  command  a  small  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  though  it  does  not  happen  to  embrace 
that  portion  of  his  life  during  which  he  was  connected  with  these  counties 
hy  his  residence  at  Nantwich,  and  subsequently  at  Warrington,  as  one  of 
the  tutors  at  its  celebrated  Academy.  The  correspondence  of  any  man 
taking  as  active  an  interest  as  Priestley  did  in  the  stirring  events  of  his 
time  would  be  worth  perusal,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
the  ideas  and  temper  of  our  own  day ;  and  that  these  letters  partake  of 
^Lls  description  of  interest  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  their  preservation  and  deposit  in  the  Warrington  Museum  aud 
Library,  whence  I  have  brought  them  for  your  inspection. 

In  a  letter  dated  4th  October,  1791,  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Wilkinson : — 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  approve  of  my  views  with  respect  to  France. 
Now  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  body,  whether  they  will 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  that  that  country  must  rise  and  that  this 
cannot  well  go  higher.  Whether  any  addition  be  made  to  our  bur- 
dens or  not  they  must  begin  to  be  felt  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the 
wretched  illiberal  spirit  of  the  court  will  make  it  despicable.  *  *  * 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  B.  Vaughan,  who  has  placed  my  money  in  France, 
and  he  says  he  will  write  to  you  about  yours.  *  *  ♦  He  has 
already  placed  a  considerable  sum  in  the  French  funds,  and  many, 
I  doubt  not,  will  soon  do  the  same,  as  was  the  case  with  the  American 
funds,  which  have  risen  30  per  cent  since  I  placed  what  I  could  in 
them.  Mr.  Russell  got  30  per  cent,  per  annum  by  some  money  that 
he  happened  to  have  in  their  funds  at  a  very  critical  time.*' 
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His  correspondent  expresses  his  entire  accordance  with  these  senti- 
ments, and  remits  ig5000  for  investment  in  stock,  in  a  countiy  which  he 
looks  upon  both  as  fayorable  for  manu£Btcture  and  commerce,  and  as  a  place 
of  refuge  from  persecution.  This  sum  appears  to  have  been  subsequently 
made  over  to  Dr.  Priestley.  Within  less  than  eighteen  months  he  writes 
that  he  considers  the  money  invested  in  the  French  funds  as  lost,  and 
from  that  time  tiU  the  year  1798  the  correspondence  narrates  the  efiforts 
he  was  making  to  recover  from  the  French  government  a  portion,  however 
small,  of  the  wreck  of  his  property.  At  last  he  writes  from  America  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1798  :— 

''  At  the  solicitation,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Adit,  the  late  Ambassador 
from  France,  the  Directory  have  made  an  arret  in  my  favor.  It  is 
sufficiently  complimentary,  but  the  benefit  I  shall  derive  from  it  is 
veiy  little,  if  anything  at  all,  while  I  am  here.  Thev  allow  me  in 
cash  ]  200  livres  per  ann.,  which  is  about  £50  sterling,  tul  the  interest 
of  my  money  in  their  funds  shall  amount  to  as  much.  Their  funds 
must  be  very  low  indeed  if  £10,000  do  not  yield  fifty  per  ann.  when 
we  were  led  to  expect  £600." 

It  is  to  the  constant  allusions  to  this  subject,  and  the  pecuniary  trans- 
actions between  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  brother-in-law,  arising  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  former  was  involved  by  his  misplaced  confidence 
in  the  credit  of  the  French  Republic,  that  the  preservation,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  most  interesting  letters 
is  to  be  attributed.  After  lying  for  half  a  century  among  the  papers 
which  had  come  to  the  hands  of  the  firm  which  I  represent,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson^s  family  solicitors,  I  accidentaUy  stumbled  upon  one  which  from  its 
signature  interested  me  as  an  autograph,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
nugget,  but  that  the  whole  bundle  was  aiuiferous,  I  arranged  the  corres- 
pondence in  order,  and  procured  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  femily  to 
its  deposit  in  its  present  place  of  preservation. 

Before  describing  the  correspondence  more  particularly  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  sketch  very  slightly  the  history  of  Dr.  Priestley,  down  to  the 
date  at  which  it  commences.  He  was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  of 
Calvinistic  tenets,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1733,  and 
his  education  was  commenced  at  a  school  at  Batley,  and  completed  by 
Dr.  Ashworth  at  Daventiy.  In  after  life  his  religious  opinions  differed 
materially  from  those  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  at 
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successiye  periods  he  passed  through  all  the  changes  from  Calvinism  to 
Ananism,  and  Socinianism,  hut  remained  through  the  whole  progress  a 
firm  helierer  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  his  Hographer  Dr.  Aikin,  who  warmly  defends  him  from  the 
charge  of  having  held  even  more  extreme  opinions.  At  the  age  of  22  he 
took  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Nantwich,  where  he  remained  until,  in  1761,  he  hecame 
tutor  in  the  department  of  Polite  Literature  in  the  Warrington  Academy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  married  a  sister  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
principal  portion  of  the  letters  to  which  I  have  to  call  your  attention  are 
addressed,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  celehrated  Ironmaster  in  Staffordshire  and 
North  Wales.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that  I  should  detain  you  with  any 
notice  of  the  various  works  hy  which  Dr.  PriesUey  now  hegan  to  make 
himself  known,  in  the  world  of  Literature  and  Science.  Sufl&ce  it  to  say, 
that  at  the  dose  of  his  connection  with  the  Warrington  Academy  in  1 766, 
he  had  ohtained  a  more  than  European  reputation  hy  his  researches  in 
Chemistry,  Electricity  and  Optics.  After  a  short  residence  at  Leeds  he 
accepted  an  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Shelhume,  which,  in  the  nominal 
capacity  of  his  Lordship*s  lihrarian,  or  literary  and  philosophical  companion, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  to  his  fetvorite  pursuits, 
and  retiring  from  it  after  some  years  with  a  liberal  pension,  with  the  aid  of 
which,  and  additional  subscriptions  from  several  friends  of  science  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  experiments,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
philosophy ;  and  settled  at  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the 
utmost  advantage  from  the  mechanical  resources  of  the  workshop  of  the 
world.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  memory  if  such  pursuits  had 
engrossed  the  whole  of  his  attention,  though  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
the  space  which  he  occupies  in  the  politics  of  the  period  is  less  attributable 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  took  part  in  political  discussions,  than  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  the  principal  victim  of  those  savage  riots  which  dis- 
graced the  town  of  Birmingham,  when  popular  violence,  aroused  by  a 
public  dinner  on  the  14th  July,  1791,  (at  which  however  Dr.  Priestiey  was 
not  present)  to  celebrate  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  was  directed 
against  him  on  account  of  the  favorable  eye  with  which  he  was  supposed 
to  regard  the  French  Revolution  :  and  amidst  the  conflagration  of  places 
of  worship  and  private  property,  his  house,  his  library,  manuscripts,  and 
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philosophical  apparatus  were  coosigQed  to  the  flames,  and  (to  use  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Barhauld), 

« the  name 
«  On  which  delighted  science  loTed  to  dweU, 
**  Became  the  handled  theme  of  hooting  crowds.** 

It  is  shortly  before  this  period  that  the  correspondence  commences,  and 
the  following  letter  dated  from  London  the  20th  August,  1791,  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject : — 

"  You  were  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  an  invitation  to  any  of  your 
houses  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  my  affairs,  and  having  con- 
tinued here  nearly  as  long  as  was  convenient  for  me,  on  account  of 
receiving  and  answering  letters,  I  shall  be  happy  with  your  leave  to 
spend  a  month  or  6  weeks  at  Gastlehead»  especially  as  I  understand 
that  you  are  there  yourself.  I  shall  never  forget  how  agreeably  I 
passed  my  time  there  before,  and  what  satis&ction  I  had  in  composing 
several  of  my  works  in  your  Wrens  nest.  There  I  wish  to  flmsh  an 
Appeal  that  I  am  writing  to  the  public  on  tlie  subject  of  the  riots  in 
Birmingham,  which  I  intend  to  publish,  not  immediately,  but  some 
time  hence,  when  it  will  probably  have  a  greater  effect.  My  son 
William  is  with  me,  and  as  unsettled  as  myself.  He  was  to  have  been 
3  years  with  Mr.  Russell,  in  order  to  his  being  afterwards  settled  in 
America,  but  as  it  is  now  probable  that  I  shall  not  return  to  Birming- 
ham, it  will  be  an  uncomfortable  place  for  him.  He  exposed  himself 
much  in  the  riots  in  saving  what  he  could  of  our  things,  and  was  so 
marked  by  the  rioters  as  to  be  in  much  danger.  Besides  the  great 
fatigue  he  underwent  required  some  recruit.  He  therefore  came 
hither,  and  is  very  useful  to  me  as  an  amanuensis,  and  in  that  capa- 
city, if  you  please,  I  will  bring  him  with  me  to  Castlehead.  *  *  * 
The  Dissenters  at  Birmingham  have  been  much  dispirited,  but  they 
now  begin  to  take  courage  in  consequence  of  having  discovered  some 
very  foul  practices  of  their  adversaries,  which  must  expose  them  to 
infamy.  The  particulars  Mr.  Russell  forbears  to  mention,  but  among 
other  things  he  has  in  his  possession  a  forged  letter  which  was  made 
use  of  to  inflame  the  mob  both  at  my  house  and  his.  The  magis- 
strates,  who  deserve  the  severest  punishment,  have  had  the  thanks  of 
a  Town's  meeting,  and  presents  voted  them,  and  Mr.  Galton  informs 
me  that  they  have  sent  an  Address  to  the  King  so  fulsome  and  abject 
as  must  disgrace  them  for  ever,  while  that  of  the  Dissenters  is  manly 
and  does  them  credit  *  *  *  I  thank  God  I  never  enjoyed 
better  health  or  spirits  than  I  have  done  since  this  affjEur,  nor  has  it 
lost  me  a  moment's  sleep,  except  in  consequence  of  being  driven 
about  four  nights  running,  without  being  able  to  go  to  bed  except  for 
a  few  hours." 

In  another  letter  from  London,  on  the  8th  September,  on  the  same 
subject,  after  arranging  his  plans  for  a  mit  to  Castiehead,  he  writes : — 
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"  In  our  way  I  have  promised  Mr.  Wedgwood  to  call  upon  him,  and 
may  make  a  short  stay  there.  I  had  proposed  to  go  by  Manchester, 
but  I  find  by  a  letter  just  received  from  Joseph  that  my  friends  there 
are  afiraid  to  receive  me.  Thus  the  chased  deer  [he  had  written 
•*  stricken,"  but  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the  word]  is  avoided  by  all 
the  herd.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  at  Birming- 
ham, having  a  cover,  I  enclose  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Galton. 
I  also  enclose  a  Dialogue  which  has  made  some  noise  in  Birmingham 
from  being  supposed,  in  the  present  state  of  men  s  minds,  to  contain 
much  treasonable  matter.  It  has  been  represented  to  be  as  bad  as 
the  Handbill;  and  the  printer's  boy  has  been  in  custody.  The 
printer  advertizes  it,  and  says  that  the  writer  would  appear  when 
called  for.    At  length  they  have  found  nothing  treasonable  in  it.*" 

Mr.  Galton's  letter  alluded  to  in  the  above  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  this  moment  only  received  your  favor  by  Mr.  Wm.  Priestley, 
and  rejoice  most  sincerely  in  the  idea  of  seeing  you.  If  you  incline 
to  come  to  Birmingham,  which  I  think  much  better  and  more  honor- 
able, pray  inform  me  the  hour  you  expect  to  arrive  and  where,  for  I 
will  meet  you  at  the  coach  and  accompany  you  in  your  perambulations 
about  the  town,  happy  in  an  occasion  to  avow  the  most  explicit  at- 
tachment to  a  person  whose  friendship  does  me  the  greatest  honor. 
If  you  leave  the  coach  at  what  was  once  your  house,  I  will  meet  you 
there.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Dr.  Priestley  was  not  received  with 
open  arms  by  one  on  whom  he  has  conferred  such  obligations.  The 
idea  of  fear  Mrs.  Galton  and  myself  equally  despise,  nor  do  we 
really  think  there  is  any  danger,  but  if  the  alternative  were  that  we 
should  lose  our  house  or  our  esteem  for  ourselves,  would  not  pause  a 
moment.*'    *     ♦     * 

In  an  undated  letter,  written  in  the  same  month,  after  alluding  to  his 

«<  sad  disaster  at  Birmingham,"  and  mentioning  his  determination  to  take 

up  his  abode  at  Hackney,  he  writes  : — 

"  It  is  now  evident,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  Govern- 
ment is  not  displeased  with  the  riots  in  Birmingham.  Some  of  my 
friends,  who  had  occasion  to  wait  on  Mr.  Dundas,  say  he  did  nothing 
but  rail  at  the  Dissenters  in  general  and  myself  in  particular ;  and 
Bishop  Prettyman,  Mr.  Pitt's  tutor,  has  lately  delivered  a  flaming 
charce  against  us.  Also  the  first  sermon  which  was  preached  before 
the  King  at  Weymouth  was  against  Sectaries,  this  being  considered 
as  the  surest  road  to  preferment.  On  this  account  I  consider  my  stay 
in  this  country  as  very  uncertain.  Many  of  my  friends  seriously  think  of 
going  to  France,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pigou  in  Burgundy  has 
been  pointed  out  as  convenient  for  their  manufactures.  If  t£is  should 
take  place,  and  my  son  William  get  a  settlement  in  France,  which  I 
hope  my  friends  there  will  find  for  him,  I  shall  probably  go  too. 
Joseph  says  that  many  Dissenters  will  probably  emigrate  from  Man- 
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Chester,  and  that  if  all  be  well  he  will  be  able  to  go  too  in  a  few  years 
to  great  advantage.  I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Vaughan  to  put  the 
£500  you  kindly  sent  me  into  the  French  funds,  and  the  rest  of  my 
little  property  is  in  the  American  funds.  I  wish  to  have  as  little  in 
this  country  as  possible.  I  am  told  it  is  the  wish  of  the  ministry  to 
drive  me  away,  and  in  this  we  shall  soon  be  agreed." 

I  have  already  quoted  from  a  letter  of  the  4th  October,  with  reference  to 
the  French  funds,  but  the  following  extract  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted: — 

"  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  had  the  offer  of  a  completely  furnished 
house  near  Paris.  To-day  I  have  received  a  very  flattering  address 
from  a  society  at  Thoulouse,  in  the  name  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, inviting  me  to  reside  in  the  south  of  France,  and  intimating 
that  one  of  the  now  vacant  monasteries  will  be  destined  for  my  use. 
I  have  however  now  absolutely  taken  a  house  at  Hackney,  and  have 
taken  measures  to  fit  it  up  for  my  use.  Whether  I  shall  succeed 
Dr.  Price  is  imcertain,  as  some  of  the  more  timid  part  of  the  congre- 
gation are  apprehensive  of  a  tumult  if  I  should  settle  there.** 

On  the  23rd  November,  1791,  he  writes ; — 

•'  I  wish  to  put  into  your  hands  my  Appeal  to  the  Public,  in  its 
present  state.  Several  of  my  friends  in  Birmingham  wish  to  have  it 
either  suppressed  or  much  softened,  but  my  friends  here  approve  of 
it  as  it  now  is.  I  wish  to  know  how  it  strikes  you.  In  my  own 
opinion,  if  I  write  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  with  less  spirit  than  I  have 
usually  shewn,  and  there  are  as  bold  and  as  offensive  things  in  several 
of  my  former  publications  as  in  this.  However,  if  cancelling  a  few 
leaves  will  satisfy  my  friends,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  do  it.  The 
publication  will  be  in  good  time  if  it  be  about  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. *  *  :ic  I  have  ffot  into  the  house  I  have  taken  at  Clapton. 
*  *  *  If  it  was  not  mat  I  must  have  room  for  a  Library  and 
Laboratory,  it  is  larger  than  I  ought  to  have,  but  without  room  for 
these  thin^,  though  they  be  expensive,  I  am  useless,  and  the  few 
years  of  active  life  that  according  to  the  course  of  nature  I  may  yet 
enjoy,  I  wish  to  make  the  most  of.  I  proposed  to  my  congregation  at 
Birmingham  to  go  down  and  preach  to  them  till  Christmas,  but  they 
thought  it  unsafe,  and  last  Sunday  Mr.  Coates  delivered  the  sermon 
that  1  had  composed  for  the  opening  of  their  new  temporary  place, 
which  was  a  ricnng  school.  On  Sunday  se*nnight  I  began  to  preach 
at  Hackney,  but  the  fears  of  many  of  the  congregation  are  not  yet 
wholly  vanished.  I  am  now  impacking  such  of  my  books  and  papers 
as  my  friends  have  been  able  to  save  firom  the  general  wreck,  and  it  is 
indeed  affecting  to  see  the  shocking  havock  that  has  been  made  of  them 
though  more  things  are  preserved  than  I  could  have  expected." 

The  bitterness  of  public  opinion  against  him  seems  to  have  increased, 
rather  than  diminished.     On  the  IBth  February,  1793,  he  writes : — 
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"  You  may  justly  think  yourself  happy  m  being  out  of  the  Mania, 
as  you  properly  call  it,  thiit  prevails  here.  I  really  begin  to  think 
myself  not  quite  safe.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  rancour  that  is 
now  more  than  ever  prevalent  against  me,  as  it  shews  itself  in  hand- 
bills, and  every  other  ^'ay  calculated  to  excite  mischief.  However,  I 
keep  myself  as  quiet  as  I  can,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  storm  may 
blow  over.  Your  sister,  who  never  was  alarmed  before,  begins  to  be 
8o  now,  and  if  my  sons  can  get  settled  in  France  or  America,  will 
bave  less  objection  to  follow  them  than  she  had  some  time  ago.'* 

On  the  19th  of  March,  after  mentioning  that  his  son  William  had 
arranged  to  emigrate  to  America,  he  adds : — 

*'  What  he  can  do  when  he  gets  thither  I  cannot  tell,  but  there  vras 
no  other  choice  for  him.  No  son  of  mine  can  ever  settle  in  this 
country,  unless  things  should  take  a  turn  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect." 

In  the  same  letter  he  writes : — 

"  Your  sister  is  a  good  deal  better,  but  much  distressed  about  gettmg 
servants.  Our  cook-maid  is  just  married,  and  the  other  is  to  be  so 
soon ;  and  so  violent  is  the  spirit  of  party,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
get  a  servant,  and  those  we  have  are  exposed  to  so  much  abuse  from 
the  neighbours  of  the  lower  class,  that  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  bear. 
I  have  proposed  to  her  to  give  over  housekeeping  for  a  time." 

I  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  this  particular  portion  of  the  corres- 
pondence, from  its  bearing  on  the  personal  history  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  the 
picture  it  affords  us  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that  I  must  pass  some- 
what more  rapidly  over  other  subjects.  He  alludes  from  time  to  time  to 
the  settlement  of  his  sons  successively  in  America,  and  at  length  he  writes 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1793  :— 

"  When  all  my  sons  are  settled  in  America,  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
stay  long  after  them,  especially  if  a  scheme,  that  my  son  says  is  talked 
of,  of  establishing  a  liberal  college  in  the  back  settlements  of  America, 
should  be  carried  into  execution.  In  this  case  I  would  go  soon,  and 
devote  myself  wholly  to  it.  My  own  hbrary  (to  which  Mr.  Lindsay 
vnll  add  his)  and  apparatus  will  make  a  good  beginning.  The  colleges 
they  have  in  the  old  towns  were  in  a  great  measure,  I  believe,  founded 
by  Englishmen,  and  I  do  not  think  men  of  fortune  can  perpetuate 
their  names  more  effectually  or  usefully  than  by  such  foundation  in 
such  a  country  as  America.  The  college  here  is  likely  to  fail  for  want 
of  sufficient  support,  and  the  money  contributed  to  it  has  been  laid 
out  so  improvidently,  that  few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  give  it  any 
assistance." 

The  plan  alluded  to  in  the  last  letter  was  temporarily  abandoned,  but  in 
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an  undated  letter,  apparently  n^ritten  about  September,  1793,  after  alluding 
to  a  suggestion  of  a  friend  to  make  a  purchase  in  America,  be  writes : — 

'*  I  have  not,  however,  complied  with  his  request,  because  if  I  had, 
and  nothing  could  be  got  from  France,  I  should  have  nothing  to 
subsist  on  when  I  got  to  America.  I  have  desired  him  to  lay  out 
£2000,  which  I  mean  for  the  use  of  William  and  Harry.  I  give  up 
somediing  more  than  i£300  per  annum  in  leaving  this  countiy,  eni 
what  employment  I  shall  be  able  to  get  there  is  uncertain.  It  4ill 
probably  be  in  some  of  their  colleges,  for  I  cannot  expect  to  get  any- 
thing as  a  preacher,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  on  account  oi  my  age 
it  could  not  continue  long.  As  a  lecturer  I  may  hold  out  longer.  To 
abandon  an  advantageous  and  agreeable  situation  for  such  an  uncer- 
tainty, so  late  in  life,  is  sometimes  rather  painful,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  I  trust  in  that  good  Providence  which  has  attended  me 
hitherto,  and  on  my  own  exertions.  If  what  you  have  generously 
given  me  in  the  French  funds  yield  anything  near  its  value,  I  shall  be 
quite  easy.  To  make  this  more  secure,  I  have  been  with  the  American 
ambassador,  to  acquaint  him  that  I  am  going  to  settle  in  America,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  he  is  to  transmit  to  France, 
which  it  is  thought  will  secure  my  property  there.  He  thinks  there 
will  be  no  Amencan  war,  unless  the  combined  Powers  succeed  against 
France.  There  are,  however,  he  says,  some  in  the  Cabinet  here  who 
wish  to  provoke  the  Americans  to  hostility,  thinking  it  better  to  have 
them  open  enemies,  than  as  they  believe  them  to  be,  secret  ones.  The 
piracies  of  the  Algerines,  he  says,  were  certainly  produced  by  the 
English  consul  at  Algiers.  As  aU  my  friends  advise  me  to  go  as  soon 
as  I  can,  I  have  taken  my  passage  in  a  vessel  that  is  just  arrived  from 
New  York,  and  purposes  to  sail  again  the  middle  of  next  month,  but 
it  will  probably  not  be  till  the  end  of  it,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month 
following." 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1794,  he  writes : — 

"  The  person  who  brought  me  Mr.  Drewley*s  letter,  said  there  was 
an  address  to  me,  signed  by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  New  York, 
encouraging  me  to  settle  with  them,  and,  as  he  thought,  requesting  me 
to  undertake  some  department  of  their  college.  I  have  not  yet  received 
it.  If  I  do,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  accept  of  it,  as  that  would  make 
my  leaving  this  country  a  little  more  easy  and  more  reputable.'' 

His  last  letter  in  England  is  dated  on  the  7th  February,  1794.  He  says : — 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  leave  this  country,  where  I  have  lived  so  long 
and  so  happily,  without  regret ;  but  I  consider  it  is  necessary,  and  I 
hope  the  same  good  Providence  that  has  attended  me  hitherto  will 
attend  me  still.  I  am  preaching,  and  at  the  same  time  printing,  a  set 
of  Discourses  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  and  in  tne  preface  to 
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tfaem,  or  to  a  Fast  sermon  which  I  shall  publish,  I  propose  to  take 
leaTe  of  diis  country." 

On  the  14th  of  June  he  announces  his  arrival  in  New  York.  The 
following  account  of  his  reception  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  read  of 
American  receptions  of  notables  nearer  our  own  ^j  :— 

"  I  have  been  received  here  in  a  manner  veiy  flattering  to  me, 
almost  every  person  of  consequence  in  the  place  having  visited  me, 
and  many  adaresses  having  been  presented  to  me,  wmch,  with  my 
answers,  are  printed  in  their  newspapers,  and  circulated  through  the 
Continent.  This  is  rather  troublesome  to  me,  but  could  not  be  avoided.** 

From  Philadelphia  he  writes : — 

"We have  now  been  here  a  week,  and  I  can  give  you  a  better 
account  of  our  probable  destination  than  I  could  do  before.  I  have 
been  received  with  the  most  flattering  attention  by  all  persons  of  note, 
as  I  was  at  New  York,  which,  though  troublesome,  promises  well  vrith 
respect  to  my  settlement  in  die  coimtry.  I  am  much  pressed  to  take 
a  house  and  reside  in  this  city,  but  the  expense  of  living  here  is  so 
high,  that  I  could  not  well  do  it.  without  ^ving  lectures,  or  binding 
myself  to  some  employment,  which  would  mteifere  with  my  philoso- 
phical and  other  pursuits,  whereas,  if  I  reside  in  Northumberland,  the 
country  town  the  nearest  to  our  proposed  settlement,  the  expense  will 
be  much  less,  and  I  shall  have  more  leisure.  Besides,  your  sister,  as 
well  as  myself,  dislikes  living  in  such  a  city  as  this.  We  want  no 
more  society  than  we  shall  have  among  ourselves  at  Northumberland, 
and  I  can  reside  a  month  or  two  every  year  in  this  city  during  the 
sitting  of  Congress,  which  will  in  all  respects  answer  as  good  purpose 
as  living  constantly  here.  The  greatest  objection  relates  to  the  oiffi- 
culty  and  expense  of  getting  all  my  packages  from  this  place  to 
Northumberland,  but  the  expense  will  be  compensated  by  the  diflerence 
of  expense  in  one  year's  living.  Besides  that,  provisions  are  as  dear 
in  this  place  as  in  London ;  house-rent  and  firms  are  much  higher. 
Such  a  nouse  as  I  have  generally  lived  in  in  England  would  be  here 
at  least  £150  sterling  per  annum,  and  firing  would  be  about  half  as 
much,  but  then  the  taxes  are  inconsiderable.  At  Northumberland  as 
good  a  house  will  not  exceed  £30  per  annum ;  firing  will  cost  nothing 
but  the  cutting  of  the  wood,  and  provisions  about  one  half.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  the  high  prices  of  everything  will  gradually 
extend  to  the  country.  The  rise  of  prices,  or  depreciation  of  money, 
has  been  cent  per  cent  in  little  more  than  two  years,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  paper  money.  This  circumstance 
has  had  an  extraordinary  efiect  in  quickening  the  industry  of  the 
country,  making  it  highly  advantageous  to  the  man  who  has  everything 
to  sell,  but  hard  upon  the  man  who  must  buy.*' 

The  accounts  he  gives  from  time  to  time  of  his  situation  and  prospects 
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in  America  would  lead  me  too  much  into  detail ;  but  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  24th  July,  1795,  may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

*'  I  think  I  told  jou  that  my  son  Harry  was  farming  for  himself. 
For  activity,  industry,  and  good  judgment  (as  judges  say)  he  has  few 
equals,  though  he  has  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  his  land  being 
ail  to  clear.  He  li#s  in  what  is  called  a  log^uss^  which  has  only 
one  room,  and  a  garret  containing  hay  and  straw  above  him.  He  is 
about,  however,  to  build  a  stone  house,  with  two  rooms,  but  no  second 
story.  William  is  returned  from  Boston,  where  he  had  the  ague  all 
the  winter.  He,  though  tender  and  delicate,  is  to  take  part  of  Harry *s 
land,  and  they  wl\  bmld  near  together.  Notwithstanding  their  educa- 
tions, the  minds  of  all  my  sons,  I  am  happy  to  perceive,  are  not  above 
their  condition.  William  is  to  many  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  a 
reputable  feurmer,  and  one  who  has  been  used  to  the  management  of  a 
farm  some  years,  for  she  is  about  23,  and  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
pretty  large  family.  He  consequently  expects  no  fortune,  and  yet  he 
IS  not  at  all  discouraged.  As  he  has  lost  much  time,  and  suffered 
much  in  France  and  elsewhere,  I  think  it  right,  and  his  brothers  think 
so  too,  that  he  should  have  something  more  than  they,  and  I  propose 
to  give  him  iSSOO  more  than  his  thousand,  though  I  cannot  do  it 
immediately,  the  house  I  am  building,  some  purchases  with  a  view  to 
it,  and  the  settlement  of  Hany  (though  I  have  not  as  yet  given  him 
more  than  £500)  having  taken  all  that  I  can  at  present  spare.  But 
with  moderate  industry,  any  man  may  do  well  enough  here.  We  hope 
to  get  our  college  established  the  next  year,  and  if  it  yield  me  any 
income,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  help  my  sons.  Your  sister  is  rather 
too  fully  employed  in  fitting  up  our  temporary  house  and  providing 
eveiydung  for  the  other.  In  aQ  this  I  take  no  concern,  but  I  am  now 
as  busy  in  my  own  way,  writing  and  experimenting,  as  in  any  period 
of  my  life.  I  shall  soon  add  two  more  volumes  to  my  Church  History, 
and  I  am  about  to  send  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
an  account  of  some  experiments  I  have  lately  made  in  pursuance  of 
those  I  began  at  Hackney.  Considering  the  distance  I  am  at  from  the 
sea,  I  am  better  situated  for  experiments  than  you  would  imagine. 
We  have  ingenious  workmen  of  almost  every  kind  in  this  place,  so  that 
I  hardly  want  anything  but  a  glass  house.  Living  so  fieur  from  a  sea 
port,  I  have  found  great  difficidty  in  sending  what  I  have  printed  here 
to  England.  One,  however,  by  accident,  has  got  thither,  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  has  reprinted  it.  It  is  my  Answer  to  Mr.  Paine,  of  which  he 
had  my  directions  to  give  you  a  copy.  I  hope  you  have  received  it 
I  am  now  printing  Observations  on  the  Increase  qf  InfideUty,  and  hope 
to  have  better  success  in  sending  it." 

Another  from  Philadelphia  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1796  :  — 

"  I  was  engaged  to  spend  about  two  months  in  this  city,  in  order  to 
deliver  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  and,  if 
possible,  to  establish  an  Unitaiian  congregation  here.  I  have  delivered 
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one  of  the  discourses  to  a  yery  numerous  and  respectable  audience, 
especially  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and  everything  promises  well. 
I  am  determined  to  decline  all  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  scheme, 
and  as  I  am  a  guest  of  Mr.  Bussell,  who  has  a  house  here,  my  expenses 
are  not  great ;  otherwise  I  could  not  suj^rt  it.  I  have  been  at  the 
President's,  who  invited  me  to  call  without  cerwaony.  We  drank  tea 
with  him  as  in  any  private  family.  Everything  h&ie  is  the  reverse  of 
what  it  is  with  you.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  example  in  all  histoiy 
of  any  countiy  being  in  so  rapid  a  state  of  improvement  as  this  is  in 
at  the  present  time.  But  in  proportion  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
laborer,  it  is  heavy  on  the  man  who  must  live  on  the  labor  of  others. 
Living  here  is  I  think  not  less  than  twice  as  expensive  as  in  any  part  of 
England,  and  the  wants  of  Europe  raise  the  price  of  our  produce,  and 
consequently,  of  eveiything  else.  All  our  late  accounts  from  England 
are  very  alarming,  so  that  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  all  my  friends 
were  here,  where  at  least  there  is  peace,  and  no  apprehension  of  any 
disturbance." 

From  Northumberland  he  writes  on  28th  July,  1796 : — 

"  What  I  wish  for  you  is  all  that  I  hope  for  myself,  a  quiet  and 
comfortable  old  age,  which  I  find  coming  upon  me,  on  which  account 
I  decline  everything  which  requires  more  exertion  than  I  know  I  am 
capable  of.  A  college,  is  now  building  in  this  place,  and  I  am  chosen 
president ;  but  I  shall  only  accept  of  it  till  another  can  be  provided, 
and  that  on  condition  that  I  have  no  concern  with  the  discipline  of  the 
students,  and  my  lectures  will  be  given  groHs,  as  they  were  at  Hackney. 
If  I  can  barely  subsist,  I  shall  be  content  with  it  rather  than  take 
an  employment,  with  the  difficulties  of  which  I  am  not  now  able  to 
contend.  By  this  time  I  hope  you  have  received  a  copy  of  some  Dis- 
courses, which  I  delivered  at  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of  the  last 
winter.  I  have  also  printed  the  Philosophical  Tracts,  which  I  hope 
will  soon  reach  you.  By  these  you  will  find  that  I  have  not  been  idle. 
Indeed,  I  hope  to  do  as  much  here  as  I  ever  did  in  England  in  the 
same  time,  though  destitute  of  many  advantages  which  I  had  there, 
especially  when  my  house  is  built,  and  my  laboratory  fitted  up ;  but 
in  this  I  find  much  difficulty  and  delay  that  I  did  not  expect,  besides 
that  the  expense  will  be  twice  as  much  as  I  calculated  for,  not  so  much 
owing  to  ccuculating  wrong,  as  to  the  astonishing  advance  of  the  price 
of  eveiything,  especially  of  labor.  The  like  was,  I  believe,  never 
known  in  any  age  or  country.  But  it  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  to  the  unexampled  nourishing  state  of  the  country,  which  is 
indeed  in  a  most  rapid  state  of  improvement,  both  in  this  place  and 
everywhere  eke.'* 

In  a  letter  firom  Northumberland,  on  the  17th  December,  1795,  he 
mentions  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  the  death  of  his  son  Henry.  After 
relating  the  particulars  of  the  latter  event,  he  writes  : — 
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'*  He  was  indefatigable  in  ihe  attention  he  gaTe  to  his  farm,  and  had 
just  built  a  little  stone  house,  which  was  nearly  ready  to  be  occupied. 
>ic  3|c  ic  Considering  how  delicate  his  constitution  was,  and  that  his 
education  was  for  a  learned  profession,  it  was  something  extraordinary 
that  he  should  so  cheerfolly  submit  to  all  the  drudgery  of  a  common 
farmer.  It  was  the  wonder  of  everybody.  Had  he  been  brought  up 
an  American  ikrmer,  he  could  not  have  been  more  industrious.  Indeed, 
the  Americans  are  not  remarkably  industrious.  They  can  do  very  well 
without  hard  labor,  and,  therefore,  will  not  in  general  submit  to  it. 
The  English  emigrants,  it  is  observed,  work  much  harder  than  they. 
This  beinfl[  the  first  stroke  of  the  kind,  it  affects  me  more  than  I  can 
express,  moush  I  hope  I  do  not  complain  of  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  which,  I  doubt  not,  are  always  right  and  wise,  but  my 
chief  consolation  is  the  expectation  of  meeting  him  again  in  a  better 
state.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Your  sister  has  had  several  very  alarming  spittings 
of  blood,  and  has  now  a  veiy  violent  cough,  occasioned  by  sitting  up 
three  nights  with  Hany.  Her  trials  have  been  in  several  respects 
very  great.  For  three  months,  a  great  part  of  which  time  she  was 
cond&ned  to  her  room  or  her  bed,  she  had  no  maid-servant,  and  now  we 
only  hire  a  black  slave  by  the  week.  The  country  is  in  too  prosperous 
a  state  for  servitude,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  difficulty  of  getting 
servants  increases  continually.  All  that  can  be  had  are  young  boys 
or  girls." 

Nine  months  afterwards  Mrs.  Priestley  died,  and  the  event  is  thus  related 
in  a  letter,  of  the  19th  September,  1796  :— 

"  I  sit  down  to  inform  you  of  the  melancholy  event  of  the  death  of 
my  wife,  who  is  to  be  buried  this  day.  She  was  ill  about  a  fortnight, 
and  died  about  11  at  night  on  Saturday.  Her  illness  was  a  fever, 
which  very  much  affected  her  head,  so  that  she  had  very  little  sense  of 
anything  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  though  she  seemed  to 
suffer  much  at  some  times,  she  went  off  without  any  symptom  of  being 
in  pain.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  we  all  feel  on  the  occasion.  The 
death  of  Harry  affected  her  much,  and  it  has  hardly  ever  been  out  of 
my  mind,  though  it  is  now  near  nine  months  since  he  died,  but  this  is 
a  much  heavier  stroke.  It  has  been  a  happy  union  to  me  for  more 
than  34  years,  in  which  I  have  had  no  care  about  anything,  so  that, 
without  any  anxiety,  I  have  been  able  to  give  all  my  time  to  my  own 
pursuits.  I  always  said  I  was  only  a  lodger  in  her  house.  She  had 
taken  much  pleasure  in  plauning  our  new  house,  and  now  that  it  is 
advancing  apcu^,  and  promises  to  be  everything  that  she  wished  it  to 
be,  she  goes  to  occupy  another.  I  shall,  however,  finish  the  house,  as 
it  is  fitted  for  my  use,  as  well  as  that  of  a  family,  and  Joseph  will  live 
with  me  in  it,  for  I  am  not  able  to  manage  a  house  myself. 

On  the  same  subject  he  writes  on  the  25th  of  January,  1797 : — 

"  More  than  4  months  are  now  elapsed  since  that  a£Bicting  event. 
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and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  completely  recover  the  state  of  mind 
that  I  had  before.  I  feel  quite  unhmged  and  incapable  of  the  exer- 
tions I  used  to  make.  Having  been  always  very  domestic,  reading 
and  writing  with  my  wife  sitting  near  me,  and  often  reading  to  her, 
I  miss  her  everywhere ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  ^reat  assiduity  of  my 
son  Joseph,  who  is  eveiything  that  I  could  wish  hira  to  be,  and  that  of 
his  wife,  to  make  my  desolate  situation  as  comfortable  as  they  can,  I 
feel  that  I  could  not  stay  here.  I  should  certainly  return  at  all  events 
to  England :  however,  as  things  are,  I  intend  to  spend  what  remains 
of  life  in  this  country,  only  wishing,  if  there  should  be  a  peace,  to 
make  you  one  visit  before  I  die." 

In  a  letter  from  Northumberland,  dated  30th  November,  1797,  after 
writing  on  his  pecuniary  aJffairs,  he  says : — 

"  With  all  my  difficulties  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Hitherto 
few  persons  have  had  more  enjoyment  of  life  and  their  pursuits  than  I 
have  had,  and,  without  solicitude,  my  wants  have  been  supplied  by 
the  friends  of  science  and  rational  religion,  to  which  I  shall  always 
devote  myself.  Though  my  philosophical  friends  have  in  general 
dropped  their  subscriptions  to  my  experiments,  which  are  much  more 
expensive  here  than  they  were  in  England,  my  religious  friends  have 
not  forgotten  me.  From  Mr.  Eayner  I  have  received  every  year  £50, 
and  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  £40.  These  benefactions,  however,  I 
cannot  depend  upon,  and  should  have  declined  accepting,  if  I  could 
have  had  remittances  from  France.  *  ♦  *  Winter  is  set  in  with 
great  severity,  but  my  health  is  better  tban  it  was.  I  shall  not  go  to 
Philadelphia  this  season,  nor  ever  again  to  make  any  stay.  Having 
done  what  I  could  there  the  two  last  winters,  I  shall  avoid  that  great 
expence,  and  make  the  most  of  my  leisure  here,  and  I  have  work 
enough  befol'e  me,  both  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.  Party  spirit 
runs  very  high  in  this  country.  Though  I  take  no  part  whatever  in 
Politics,  I  am  more  grossly  calumniated,  as  a  supposed  Friend  of 
France,  in  the  newspaper  that  has  the  greatest  currency  of  any  in  this 
country,  than  I  was  in  England.  1  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  will 
be  in  tiie  power  of  our  rulers  to  drag  this  country  into  a  war  with 
France ;  and  if  we  have  peace,  things  cannot  go  much  amiss  with  us." 

From  this  time,  and  indeed  for  some  time  previously,  the  principal  topic 
of  the  letters  is  the  state  of  the  Funds  invested  in  France.  In  the  letter 
of  15th  March,  1798,  already  quoted  fit)m,  he  writes : — 

"  Mr.  Delacroix,  the  late  minister  of  Foreign  aflGdrs,  tells  the  consul 
here  that  if  I  would  go  and  reside  in  France  I  should  recover  more 
than  I  have  lost.  If  I  could  depend  upon  this  I  should  think  it  right 
to  go,  though  (at  a  great  expence)  I  am  now  very  comfortably  settled 
here.  *  ♦  *  As  I  am  acquainted  with  M.  Taleyrand  Perigord 
(late  Bishop  of  Autun)  the  successor  of  Mr.  Delacroix,  I  have  written 
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to  him,  saying  that  if  I  had  a  proper  assurance  of  the  promise  above 
mentioned,  I  should  go,  but  whether  my  letter  will  reach  him  is  veiy 
uncertain,  and,  at  the  most,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  till  the  next  year. 
Mr.  Russell,  who  has  much  property  in  France,  is  disposed  to  go  too, 
and  we  shall  (I  think)  go  together,  but  not  before  a  peace  is  made,  and 
that  most  desirable  event  we  hope  cannot  now  be  very  distant  The 
affairs  of  England  seem  to  be  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  I  cannot  help 
being  concerned  for  the  event.  I  wish  all  my  friends  had  such  a  quiet 
asylum  as  we  have  here.  This  country  however  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  We  are  almost  in  a  state  of  war  with  France,  and  what 
will  be  done  is  yet  uncertain.  I  believe  they  will  arm  their  ships  for 
defence,  and  this  I  fear  will  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  Either  this 
measure  or  an  embargo  must  be  adopted,  and  the  merchants  seem  to 
prefer  the  former.  The  hatred  to  France  has  risen  to  an  astonishing 
pitch  since  I  have  been  here,  and  as  a  supposed  Friend  of  France,  I 
am  exposed  to  as  much  abuse  as  I  was  in  England,  though  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  politics." 

On  the  14th  June,  1800,  he  writes  : — 

"  The  expence  of  printing  a  work,  calculated  I  hope  to  promote  the 
cause  of  rational  Chnstianity,  which  I  have  most  at  heart,  has  been 
considerable,  and  the  bookseller  who  had  promised  to  take  it  upon 
himself,  has  declined  it.  A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  sent  to  you,  as 
also  of  a  Philosophical  Tract,  by  which  you  will  see  that  I  am  not  idle ; 
and  while  I  am  successful  in  my  pursuits,  (and  I  was  never  more  so 
than  I  have  been  of  late)  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Hberal  friends  of 
science  would  not  wish  me  to  desist,  though  the  expence  attending 
them  is  necessarily  considerable ;  but  thinking  that  I  have  now  no 
occasion  for  any  assistance,  those  who  contributed  to  the  expense  of 
my  laboratory  in  England  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions.  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  consider  what  you  do  for  me  as  g^ven  to  promote 
useful  science  and  useful  knowledge  in  general,  to  which,  without  any 
view  to  emolument,  I  have  always  devoted  my  time,  and  I  wish  to  do 
so  as  long  as  I  shall  be  capable  of  doing  anything,  which  cannot  now 
be  long :  and  this  I  doubt  not  will  be  as  powerful  a  motive  with  you 
as  any  relationship  whatever.  Mv  gratitude  will  appear  in  the  only 
manner  in  which  1  shall  be  capable  of  shewing  it." 

On  the  17th  July,  1800  :— 

"  My  expenses  have  never  been  personal,  but  cliiefly  in  the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  truth  in  general,  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  time 
and  whatever  powers  God  has  given  me,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that 
the  friends  of  science  and  of  truth  will  afford  me  the  assistance  they 
have  hitherto  done.  T  am  now  as  busy,  and  I  hope  as  successful,  as 
ever.  My  situation  is  in  many  respects  favourable,  especially  with 
respect  to  leisure  and  quiet.  As  to  the  abuse  to  which  J  am  exposed 
here,  as  formerly  in  England,  I  rather  regoice  in  it  than  am  concerned 
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at  it.  It  is  what  eveiy  man  who  does  any  good  in  the  world  must 
expect,  and  is  much  more  than  balanced  by  the  approbation  of  persons 
of  similar  sentiments  and  views ;  and  of  such  coidial  friends  I  have 
never  been  destitute.  We  shall  rejoice  together  in  a  world  in  which 
the  wicked  will  cease  from  troubling.  To  that  state  I  now  look 
forward  more  than  to  anything  here,  as  I  cannot  be  very  distant  from 
it,  though,  I  thank  Grod,  my  health  is  very  good,  and  I  may  yet  do 
something  more  before  I  leave  this  scene/* 

His  growing  unpopularity  in  America,  of  which  indications  appear  in 
several  of  the  preceding  letters,  at  length  assumed  a  form  which  compelled 
bim  to  defend  himself;  and  on  the  1st  December,  1800,  he  writes : — 

**  Having  been  strangely  calumniated  in  this  country,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  fiEu^ous  and  dangerous  person,  become  desperate  by  poverty, 
in  consequence  of  speculating  in  lands,  and  being  moreover  told  in 
confidence  that  Mr.  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State,  watched  and 
threatened  me,  I  thought  it  best  to  give  a  frdl  account  of  all  that 
I  had  done,  and  even  thought,  with  respect  to  the  administration. 
This  I  did  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  publication,  though  censured  by  many, 
has  had  a  good  effect.  *  ♦  *  It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  I 
wrote  them,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  do  anything 
in  the  same  way.  My  theological  and  philosophical  studies  find  me 
sufficient  employment,  and  of  a  more  useful  and  pleasing  kind.** 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  overrated  the  success  of  his  appeal,  for  on 
the  30th  April,  1801,  he  writes  :— 

"  That  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  politics  in  this 
country,  and  see  how  favourable  a  turn  things  have  taken  with  respect 
to  myself,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  lately  received  from 
Mr  Jefferson,  and  my  I^Uer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland 
will  shew  you  what  my  situation  was  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  or  rather  of  those  who  for  some  time  governed  him.** 

The  President's  letter  is  too  long  for  quotation ;  a  single  paragraph  may 
suffice: — 

"  It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  in  the  first  moments  of  my 
public  action  I  can  hail  you  with  welcome  to  our  land,  tender  to  you 
the  homage  of  its  respect  and  esteem,  cover  you  under  the  protection 
of  those  laws  which  were  made  for  the  wise  and  good  like  you,  and 
disclaim  the  legitimacy  of  that  libel  on  legislation  which  under  the 
form  of  a  law  was  for  some  time  placed  among  them.  As  the  storm 
is  now  subsiding  and  the  horizon  becoming  serene,  it  is  pleasant  to 
consider  the  phenomenon  with  attention.  We  can  no  longer  say 
*  there  is  nothmg  new  under  the  sun,*  for  this  whole  chapter  in  the 
histoiy  of  man  is  new — ^the  great  extent  of  our  republic  is  new — its 
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sparse  habitation  is  new — ^the  mightj  wave  of  public  opinion  which 
has  rolled  over  it  is  new — ^but  the  most  pleasing  novelty  is  its  so  quickly 
subsiding  over  such  an  extent  of  surface  to  its  true  level  again." 

There  is  another  interesting  letter  from  Jefferson,  in  answer  to  the  offer 
of  a  dedication,  which  he  accepts  with  the  modest  observation  that  the 
handing  to  the  world  the  testimony  of  his  desire  to  do  what  was  right,  under 
the  authority  of  the  name  of  Priestiey,  was  securing  his  credit  with  pos- 
terity. The  following  extract  from  the  letter  will  be  of  more  general 
interest.    He  says : — 

*'  One  passage  in  the  paper  you  enclosed  me  must  be  corrected. 
It  is  the  mllowmg : — *  And  all  say  that  it  was  yourself  more  than  any 
other  individual  that  planned  and  established  it*  i  e.  the  constitution. 
I  was  in  Europe  when  the  constitution  was  planned  and  established. 
On  receiving  it  I  wrote  strongly  to  Mr.  Madison,  urging  the  want  of 
provision  for  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by 
jury,  habeas  corpus,  the  substitution  of  militia  for  a  standing  army, 
and  an  express  reservation  to  the  States  of  all  rights  not  specifically 
granted  to  the  Union.  He  accordingly  moved  in  the  first  session  of 
congress  for  these  amendments,  which  were  agreed  to  and  ratified  by 
the  States  as  they  now  stand.  This  is  all  the  hand  I  had  in  what 
related  to  the  constitution.  Our  predecessors  made  it  doubtful  how 
far  even  these  were  of  any  value,  for  the  very  law  which  endangered 
your  personal  safety,  as  well  as  that  which  restrained  the  freedom  of 
the  pr^s,  were  gross  violations  of  them.  However,  it  is  still  certain 
that  the  written  constitutions  may  be  violated  in  moments  of  passion 
or  delusion,  yet  they  furnish  a  text  to  which  those  who  are  watchful 
may  again  rally  and  recall  the  people.  They  fix  too  for  the  people 
principles  for  their  political  creed." 

The  letter  to  which  a  copy  of  the  above  was  annexed,  dated  the  81st  July, 
1802,  is  the  last  in  the  correspondence,  though  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestiey 
did  not  take  place  until  February,  1 804.  « 

In  selecting  my  extracts  I  have  had  regard  almost  exclusively  to 
the  passages  bearing  upon  his  personal  history,  in  which  respect  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  these  letters  may  furnish  useful  materials 
to  some  future  biographer  of  Priestiey.  If  I  had  been  guided  by 
other  motives,  I  could  perhaps  have  selected  passages  of  more  general 
interest,  in  which  he  discusses  public  events  and  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  residing.  I  have 
with  more  reluctance  omitted  passages  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
writer,  and  especially  several  which  exhibit  a  peculiar  independence  in  the 
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laogoage  in  which  he  asks  or  acknowledges  a  favor.  On  his  theological 
and  philosophical  works  I  cannot  say  the  correspondence  throws  much 
additional  light.  He  constantly  mentions  the  works  from  time  to  time 
pahlished  or  in  progress,  hut  it  seems  as  if  he  did  so  rather  from  feeling 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  his  labors  than  as  having  much  community  of 
ideas  with  his  correspondent.  I  have  probably  however  said  enough  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  and  hope  that  in  indi- 
cating some  new  materials  for  biography,  not  wholly  unimportant,  I  have 
not  occupied  too  much  of  your  time  and  attention,  for  the  bestowal  of 
which  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  thanks. 


Desgbiption  of  a  Unique  Vase  in  Mr.  Mater's  Museum. 
By  F.  R.  Paul  Boocke,  Esq, 

(RiAD    l8T  FSBBUABT,   ISd.*).) 


In  reference  to  the  vase  found  at  Canosa,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following 
remarks. 

This  vase  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Syracuse,  from 
whose  collection  it  was  purchased  and  brought  to  England.  It  is  of  a 
globular  form,  with  the  head  of  Medusa  on  the  front  and  at  the  back, 
that  on  the  front  being  surmounted  by  a  bas-relief  with  two  cupids,  which 
is  placed  ^^st  the  neck  of  the  vase.  In  front,  a  little  below  the 
iieck,  are  two  half  figures  of  Centaurs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening, 
and  attached  to  the  body  of  the  vase,  the  top  is  surmounted  by  three 
figures,  intended  to  represent  a  scene  from  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles,  who 
was  bom  near  Athens  B.  C.  495.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
them. 

The  figure  to  the  left  with  the  Phrygian  cap  on,  (as  on  the  coins  of 
Ithaca),  is  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca  and  Dulichium ;  that  to  the  right 
wearing  a  helmet,  is  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus,  and  king  of  Etolia,  who 
Justinian  says  was  the  founder  of  Erundisium  and  Arpi.  The  centre  figure 
is  that  orDolon,  son  of  Eumedes,  a  Trojan.  The  historical  portion  of  the 
scene  is  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  is  as  follows : — Dolon  was  sent  by 
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Hector,  dariDg  the  night,  to  spj  the  Grecian  camp,  for  which  serrice,  if  it 
proved  successful,  he  was  promised  the  horses  of  Achilles ;  hut  he  was 
taken  hj  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  to  whom  he  instantly  disclosed  the  plans 
of  his  countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life.  They  were  not,  however,  induced  to  accede  to 
his  request,  hut  punished  his  infidelity  and  treachery  with  death. 

The  figures  are  most  admirably  and  spiritedly  modelled,  and  shew  very 
great  artistic  skill.  There  is  much  action  and  life  in  all  three,  representing, 
as  the  subject  does,  the  peculiar  feelings  which  animate  them, — Dolon 
hearing  the  approach  of  some  one  whom  he  cannot  see,  while  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes,  gliding  noiselessly  along,  are  anxiously  watching  to  secure  their 
prisoner. 

The  vase  itself  is  nearly  eighteen  inches  high ;  and  with  the  figures, 
measures  altogether  about  thirty-two  inches.  It  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  early  (Grecian  art  in 
terra-cotta.  It  has  been  formerly  painted  with  various  colours,  which  in 
many  parts  are  still  remaining.  It  was  found  in  a  grave  at  Ganosa,  and 
the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was  presented  to  some  celebrated  warrior 
or  tragedian.  Alike,  both  for  its  historical  and  artistic  merit,  it  is  perfectly 
unique ;  as  no  similar  specimen  exists  in  any  museum  in  Europe. 


A  Morning's  Ramble  in  'Old  Wareington.' 

By  James  Kendrick,  M.D. 

(Rbad    Ibt    Fbbbuabt,    1859.) 


Hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  town  of  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  was 
designated  and  known  as  '  Old  Warrington/  and  although  this  venerable 
appellation  has  Mien  into  disuse  in  later  times,  I  see  no  harm  in  reviving 
it,  for  this  evening  at  least,  as  a  catch-word  in  the  title  of  my  paper,  the 
chief  interest  of  which  will  lie  in  its  being  a  record  of  vestigia  within  its 
limits,  as  yet  little  altered,  but  still  Deist  fading  away.  Had  our  ancestors 
of  the  sixteenth  century  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  remains,  Saxon, 
Roman,  and  early  British,  which  have  of  late  years  been  here  disinterred,  we 
should  probably  read  of  it  as  '  Ancient  Warrington,*  a  title  both  appropriate 
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and  wdl  deserved.  Bat  I  prefer  to  use  the  term  *  Old  Warrington/  since 
it  is  not  to  its  ancient  histoiy  that  my  present  remarks  have  reference,  nor 
even  to  the  eventfiil  passages  of  which  it  was  the  scene  daring  the  Civil  War, 
but  sim^y  to  a  space  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
century,  namely,  from  1757  to  1782,  in  which  Warrington  was,  next  to 
the  metropolis,  the  great  focva  of  the  masters  of  science  and  elegant 
literature. 

On  the  2drd  of  October,  1757,  the  well  known  Warrington  Academy 
was  opened  for  the  education  of  ministers  to  officiate  in  the  pulpits  of 
protestant  dissenters,  and  of  young  laymen  of  the  like  persuasion.    That 
neither  pains  nor  expense  were  wanting  in  this  effort  to  supply  the 
dissenting  body  with  a  system  of  education,  little  if  at  aU,  inferior  to  that 
a£Ebrded  by  the  English  universities,  is  evidenced  by  the  men  of  mark  who 
were  selected  as  tutors,  and  by  the  station  in  science  and  literature  which 
was  acquired  in  alter  life  by  many  of  the  alumni  of  the  Academy.   Amongst 
the  former  the  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  author  of  the  "  Hebrew 
Concordance  to  the  Bible,"  was  selected  as  professor  of  divinity,  and  had  as 
a  coadjutor,  and  subsequently  as  a  successor,  the  first  Dr.  Aikin,  who 
brought  with  him  to  Warrington  his  world-renowned  son,  and  his  daughter 
who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Barbauld.    No  less  eminent,  and  proudly 
illustrative  of  the  high-toned  literaiy  society  which  then  existed  at  War- 
rington, are  the  names  of  Priestley,  Clayton,  Enfield,  Seddon,  Reinhold 
Forster,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  were  almost  simultaneously  resident 
here  as  tutors  in  the  Academy.    Amongst  the  students  who  acquired  at 
Warrington  the  education  which  afterwards  fitted  them  for  a  high  position 
in  the  historic  literature  of  their  country,  we  may  select  the  names  of 
Philip  Taylor,  Dr.  Rigby  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Percival,  Dr.  Bostock,  Rochemont 
Barbauld,  Dr.  Pany  of  Cirencester,   Pendlebary  Houghton,  Markbam 
Salisbury,  Malthas,  and  the  Wedgwoods.     "  Warrington  Academy,**  says 
Miss  Lucy  Aikin  (herself  a  native  of  Warrington),  in  the  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld  prefixed  to  her  works,  '<  included  among  its  tutors  names 
eminent  both  in  science  and  in  literature;  with  several  of  these,  and 
especially  with  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Enfield,  and  their  families,  she  formed 
sincere  and  lasting  friendships.    The  elder  and  more  accomplished  among 
the  students  composed  an  agreeable  part  of  the  same  society;   and  its 
animation  was  increased  by  a  mixture  of  young  ladies,  either  residents  in 
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the  town  or  occasional  visitors,  several  of  whom  were  equally  distinguished 
for  personal  charms,  for  amiahle  manners,  and  cultivated  minds.  The 
rising  institution,  which  flourished  for  several  years  in  high  reputation, 
diffused  a  classic  air  over  all  connected  with  it.  Miss  Aikin,  as  was  natural, 
took  a  warm  interest  in  its  success ;  and  no  academic  has  ever  celehrated 
his  alma  mater  in  nohler  strains,  or  with  a  more  filial  affection,  than  she 
has  manifested  in  that  portion  of  her  early  and  beautiful  poem  *The 
Invitation,*  where  her  theme  is  this  *  nursery  of  men  for  future  years.' " 

In  testimony  of  the  brilliant  charms  of  the  female  society  which  then 
enlivened  Warrington,  Mrs.  Barbauld  (then  Miss  Aikin),  writes  firom  thence 
in  January,  1772,  to  her  friend  Miss  Belsham: — "I  heard  not  long  ago  a 
piece  of  news  which  pleases  me  beyond  measure ;  can  you  guess  what  it  is  ? 
Mrs.  Lewin  tells  me  that  my  dear  Betsy  *  intends  coming  to  Lancashire 
soon.  I  hope  these  her  good  intentions  will  speedily  be  put  in  execution ; 
if  we  had  you  here,  Patty  \  and  I  should  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
We  have  a  knot  of  lasses  just  after  your  own  heart — as  merry,  blithe,  and 
gay  as  you  would  wish  them,  and  very  smart  and  clever — ^two  of  them  are 
the  Miss  Rigbys.  We  have  a  West  Indian  family,  too,  that  I  think  you 
would  like ;  a  young  couple  who  seem  intended  by  nature  for  nothing  but 
mirth,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  I  say  nothing  of  our  young  men,  as  I  would  not 
flatter  you  with  the  hopes  of  any  conquest,  for  thp  foresaid  damsels  have 
left  us  no  hearts  to  conquer." 

Add  to  the  above  that  the  philanthropist  Howard  had  a  pi-olonged 
residence  at  Warrington  during  this  intellectual  era,  whilst  Pennant,  the 
naturalist,  and  your  own  Roscoe  and  Dr.  James  Currie  were  frequent  and 
delighted  visitors.  It  was  at  Warrington,  under  Dr.  Aikin  s  tuition,  that 
Mr.  Roscoe's  taste  for  botany  was  first  aroused,  and  he  thus  writes  to  Miss 
Aikin  in  allusion  to  his  attachment  to  her  recently  deceased  father: — 
"  My  long  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Aikin  is  indeed  connected  with  the  most 
pleasing  recollections.  From  having  accompanied  him  to  his  little  botanical 
garden  in  the  vicinity  of  Warrington,  I  first  imbibed  a  relish  for  those 
pursuits,  and  I  well  remember  that,  on  his  recommendation,  I  was  first  led 
to  the  perusal  of  the  modem  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  which  has  since 
afforded  me  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure." 

There  are  spots  still  remaining  in  Warrington  which  we  look  upon  as 

•  Miss  Belsham.  +  Her  sister  in  law,  Mrs.  Aikin. 
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hallowed  by  their  association  with  names  like  these,  and  a  desire  that  they 
may  long  remain  so  has  been  my  chief  inducement  to  undertake  the 
illustration  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Warrington  Academy,  by  pointing  out 
these  vestigia,  which  however  littie  they  may  now  interest  the  eveiy-day 
world,  were  cherished  to  the  last  by  our  fathers  with  an  ardour  to  which 
we,  who  are  hunying  on  through  life  at  the  fearful  speed  of  the  railway, 
are  almost  wholly  strangers. 

In  a  letter  with  which  I  was  honored  by  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  who  was 
bom  at  Warrington,'  and  who  died  in  London  in  April  last,  he  says,  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  few  memorials  of  Warrington,  "  To  me,  who  have 
overpassed  my  eightieth  year,  the  end  of  life,  rather  than  its  beginning,  is 
the  subject  of  habitual  contemplation :  my  dearest  affections  are  buried  in 
the  graves  of  those  with  whom  I  began  the  journey  of  life ;  yet  I  thank 
you.  Sir,  very  sincerely  for  your  present,  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  led  me 
back  very  agreeably  to  the  morning  of  existence,  the  day-spring  of  hope, 
unchostized  by  experience." 

Such  feelings  of  attachment  are  likewise   beautifully   expressed   by 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  "  Our  Poetess,''  in  her  epistie  to  Dr.  Enfield,  on  his  revisiting 

Warrington  in  1789. 

**  O  when  thy  feet  retrace  that  western  shore, 
Where  Mersey  winds  his  waters  to  the  main, 
When  thy  fond  eyes  ffimiliar  haunts  explore, 
And  paths  well  nigh  effac'd  are  tracked  again ; 
Will  not  thy  heart  with  mixed  emotions  thrill, 
As  scenes  succeeding  scenes  arise  to  view  ? 
While  joy  or  sorrow  past  alike  shaU  fill 
Thy  glisteniog  eyes  with  feeling's  tender  dew. 

•  ♦  ♦  •  • 

Were  it,  like  thine,  my  lot  once  more  to  tread 
Plains  now  hut  seen  in  distant  perepective, 
With  that  soft  hue,  that  dubious  gloom  o'erspread, 
That  tender  tint  which  only  time  can  give  ; 
How  would  it  open  every  secret  ceU 
Where  cherished  thought  and  fond  remembrance  sleep  ! 
How  many  a  tsde  each  conscious  step  would  tell ; 
How  many  a  parted  Mend  these  eyes  would  weep." 

Then  in  allusion  to  her  father's  death  and  burial  at  Warrington,  she  thus 

pathetically  concludes : — 

**  But  O  the  chief !— If  in  thy  feeling  breast 
The  tender  charities  of  life  reside, 
If  there  domestic  love  have  built  her  nest, 
And  thy  fond  heart  a  parent's  cares  divide ; 
Go  seek  the  turf  where  worth,  where  wisdom  lies, 
Wisdom  and  worth,  ah,  never  to  return  ! 
There,  kneeliog,  weep  my  teare,  and  breathe  mj  sighs 
A  daughter's  sorrows  o'er  her  father's  urn  !  *' 
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During  the  last  fifty  years  the  population  of  Warrington  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  town  itself  has  been  correspondingly  extended,  but  it  is 
fortunate  for  my  present  purpose  (that  of  illustrating  the  precincts  of  the 
academy,  and  the  abodes  of  its  tutors),  that  these  localities  remain  almost 
unaltered  to  the  present  time.  Fifty  years  more  will  inevitably  produce  a 
great  change,  and  should  my  weak  effort  to  perpetuate  these  vestigia  endure 
80  long,  it  may,  perhaps,  thereby  acquire  additional  value,  as  an  humble 
effort  to  preserve  even  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  those  whose  names  will 
ever  be  held  dear,  so  long  as  the  beauties  of  true  poetry  and  elegant 
literature  are  cultivated  and  admired. 

We  already  possess  the  general  biography  of  these  *  Warrington  Worthies' 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Aikin,  of  his  daughter  Lucy  Aikin,  who  is  still  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  of  other  near  friends,  and  in  one 
instance,  Qiat  of  Dr.  Priestley,  by  himself.  In  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
volumes  of  the  Monthly  Repository  of  Theology,  rfc.,  the  history  of  the 
Warrington  Academy,  and  of  its  tutors,  together  with  a  list  of  the  students, 
forms  a  very  interesting  series  of  communications  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  William  Turner,  now  resident  in  Manchester,  who  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-two  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  alumni  of  the  Warrington 
Academy.  With  these  ample  sources  of  reference,  I  may  be  excused 
omitting  any  lengthened  biographical  notices,  and  a  few  brief  observations 
as  we  pass  along  will  be  sufficient  to  identify  these  '  men  of  mark'  with  the 
different  spots  to  which  it  is  my  intention  to  conduct  my  hearers. 

Regarding  my  friends  as  visitors  for  the  first  time  to  the  town,  I  shall 
make  the  Warrington  station  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
the  starting  point  of  our  moming*s  ramble,  and  proceeding  thence  about 
860  yards  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  I  would  direct  then:  attention  to 
a  plain  but  substantial  house  in  Sankey  street,  fronting  to  the  end  of 
Golbome  street,  which  on  the  29th  of  September,  1740,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  estimable  Dr,  Thomas  Percival,  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
firont  of  this  house  has  been  overlaid  with  stucco,  but  I  am  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  sketch  of  its  original  appearance  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  who  feels  an  additional  interest  in  the  house,  from 
its  being  for  some  years  the  residence  of  Samuel  FothergiU,  a  faithful 
and  highly-gifted  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  letters  have 
been  edited,  with  a  memoir  prefixed,  by  the  late  Mr.  Geoi^  Ciosfield,  of 
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^is  town.  Until  Dr.  Perciyal  s  permanent  removal  to  Manchester,  his 
childhood  and  youth  were  spent  here,  his  name  heiDg  the  first  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  the  students  of  the  Acadenny,  $20th  Octoher,  1757.  A  few  years 
were  spent  at  Edinburgh  whilst  taking  his  degree  in  Medicine,  and  in  1767 
he  commenced  that  career  in  Manchester  which  earned  for  him,  before  all 
others  of  his  day,  the  character  of  an  accomplished  and  conscientious 
physician.  "  In  a  few  words,"  says  Dr.  Magee,  "  he  was  an  author  without 
tanity,  a  philosopher  without  pride,  a  scholar  without  pedantry,  and  a 
christian  without  guile.  Affable  in  his  manners,  courteous  in  his  conver- 
sation, dignified  in  his  deportment,  cheerful  in  his  temper,  warm  in  his 
affections,  steady  in  his  friendships,  mild  in  his  resentmeuts,  and  unshaken 
in  his  principles ;  the  grand  object  of  his  life  was  usefulness,  and  the 
grand  spring  of  all  his  actions  was  religion." 

The  house  we  are  now  regarding,  and  much  of  the  adjoining  property, 
were  then  held  by  the  father  of  Dr.  Percival  under  a  lease  from  the  Legh 
fiamily,  and  until  a  comparatively  few  years  a  large  extent  of  this  ground, 
let  as  gardens  to  the  public,  was  known  as  Percival's  Orchard,  and  a 
narrow  lane,  now  supplanted  by  the  present  Bold  street,  was  known  as 
Percival's  or  PewcilFs  lane.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  venefated  name 
has  been  annihilated  in  the  course  of  modem  improvements,  and  the  only 
connection  of  this  great  and  good  man  with  the  place  of  his  birth  which 
now  remains  to  us,  is  a  small  court  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  known 
as  Percival*s  Fold.  Here  the  descendants  of  Dr.  Percival  still  retain  some 
property,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  we  may  see  his  name  afl&xed  to 
a  locality  more  worthy  of  him. 

Leaving  now  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Percival,  we  turn  to  the  right  into 
Bold  street,  and  following  its  course  are  led  to  the  well-known  Warrington 
Bridge,  which  as  the  only  pass  over  the  Mersey  in  former  times,  except  by 
ford  or  ferry,  was  always  considered  the  key  of  the  two  counties  palatine. 
But  without  crossing  it,  we  are  here,  on  this  occasion,  to  contemplate  a 
plain  and  sombre  mansion  at  its  Lancashire  extremity,  for  this  was  the 
building  selected  by  the  dissenting  body  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Academy  in  1767.  "  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  this  year,"  says  the 
Rev.  William  Turner,  "  the  committee  were  busily  employed  in  making 
arrangements  for  obtaining  suitable  accommodations  for  the  several  tutors, 
and  a  public  hall,  library  and  class  room,  with  a  view  to  the  commencement 
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of  the  first  session,  eariy  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.    Accordingly,  a 

range  of  buildings  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  bridge  was  engaged,  to 

which  was  attached  a  considerable  extent  of  garden  ground,  and  a  handsome 

terrace-walk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey;    possessing,  altogether,   a 

respectable  collegiate  appearance.    Here  the  academy  continued  for  several 

years."    Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  poem  of  the  '  Inyitation,'  makes  allusion  to 

this  building : — 

**  Mark  where  its  simple  front  yon  mansion  rears. 
The  nursery  of  men  for  futore  years  ! 
Here  callow  chiefis  and  emhryo  statesmen  He, 
And  unfledged  poets  short  excursions  try ; 
While  Mersey's  gentle  current,  which  too  long 
By  tune  neglected  and  unknown  to  song. 
Between  his  rushy  banks — no  poet's  theme — 
Had  crept  inglorious  like  a  Tulgar  stream, 
Reflects  th'  ascending  seats  wit]^  conscious  pride. 
And  dares  to  emulate  a  classic  tide.** 

The  garden  behind  this  house  had,  a  few  years  since,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  substantial  alcove  or  summer  house,  which  was  much  in  vogue  at 
Warrington  during  the  18th  century,  as  would  appear  from  the  number 
yet  remaining,  though  mostly  in  a  dilapidated  state.  They  are  all  square 
brick  buildings,  with  flattened  roofs,  raised  upon  arches,  and  reached  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  on  the  outside.  Whilst  the  space  beneath  the  arches 
is  occupied  by  a  seat  and  rustic  table,  the  upper  room  is  generally  well 
finished  with  a  moulded  ceiling  and  cornice,  fireplace  and  mantlepiece, 
having  also  two  or  more  well  made  sashed  windows.  They  were  evidently 
intended  for  the  entertainment  of  a  small  and  select  party,  where  visitors 
of  the  gentler  sex  were  present,  if  not  predominating. 

Leaving  now  this  interesting  old  house  and  garden,  we  are  to  proceed 
up  Bridge  Street  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  passing  on  our  way, 
opposite  the  Royal  Oak  tavern,  the  humble  dwelling  of  John  Macgowan, 
author  of  "Dialogues  of  Devils,"  "The  Shaver,"  "The  Canker  Worm," 
and  numerous  controversial  works.  He  was  resident  here  for  some  years, 
exercising  the  business  of  a  bread  baker,  and  on  Sundays  officiating  as 
minister  at  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Baptists,  at  Hill-cliff,  near  Warrington. 

Proceeding  onwards  in  our  course  up  Bridge  Street,  we  pass  the 
temporary  residence  of  one  whom  nations  have  combined  to  honour, 
the  philanthropist  Howard,  It  is  a  large  house  nearly  opposite  Jto 
the  gateway  of  the  Eagle  and  Child  Inn,  and  has  been  newly  fronted 
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^Uiln  comparatively  few  years.  The  tenant  with  whom  Howard  lodged 
ipvas  a  Mrs.  Wilde,  silversmith,  but  the  house  has  at  the  present  time  no 
occupant,  having  been  very  Icttely  left  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ohrimes,  cooper. 
Here  tiie  philanthropist  lodged  for  some  months  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1777,  whilst  his  first  publication,  and  that  which  raised  him  a 
£une  throughout  Europe,  '*The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales"  was  going  through  Mr,  Eyres s  press  at  Warrington.  In  a  letter 
firom  Dr.  Aikin  to  Mrs,  Barbauld,  dated  in  February,  1777,  is  the  following 
passage: — "We  have  a  work  now  in  Eyres's  press  which  will,  I  think, 
establish  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  the  best  man,  if  not  the  most  elegant 
nrriter,  in  England.  It  is  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard's  account  of  Prisons, 
a  subject  which  he  has  for  some  years  pursued  with  a  spirit  and  assiduity 
that  looks  scarcely  of  a  piece  with  anything  else  to  be  met  with  in  this 
degenerate  age.  Nothing  but  lus  book  can  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  dsmgers 
and  fatigues  he  has  gone  through  in  his  truly  patriotic  design.  He  has 
been  here,  superintending  the  printing,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  will 
stay  as  much  longer.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  eveiy  day,  being 
his  corrector  and  reviser,  and  so  forth."  I  will  quote,  too,  a  passage  from 
Howard^s  biographer,  Mr.  Brown,  which  is  interesting  from  its  minuteness 
of  detail  respecting  the  daily  routine  of  his  life  whilst  at  Warrington. 
"  To  second,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  laudable  anxiety  which 
Mr.  Howard  felt  to  render  his  work  as  free  firom  faults  as  possible, 
Mr.  Eyres  selected  one  of  his  compositors,  on  whom  he  could  place  the 
greatest  dependence,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  and  to  receive  from  the 
author  himself  such  directions  as  he  should  think  proper  to  give  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  would  have  it  printed,  and  the  alterations  he  might  make 
as  it  passed  through  the  press.  For  the  purpose  of  being  near  the  scene  of 
his  labours  in  superintending  the  progress  of  his  work,  he  took  lodgings  in 
a  house  close  to  his  printer's  shop;  and  so  indefatigable  was  he  in  his 
attention  to  the  business  which  had  fixed  his  temporary  abode  there,  that 
during  a  very  severe  winter  he  was  always  called  up  by  two  in  the  morning, 
though  he  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  ten,  and  sometimes  half  after  ten  at 
night  His  reason  for  this  early  rising  was,  that  he  found  the  morning 
the  stillest  part  of  the  day,  and  that  in  which  he  was  the  least  disturbed  in 
his  work  of  revising  the  sheets  as  they  came  from  the  press,  either  before 
they  were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Aikin,  or  after  they  had 
undergone  his  revision,  lest  some  littie  typographical  error  might  have 
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esoaped  his  notice.  At  seven  he  regularly  dressed  for  the  day,  and  had 
his  breakfast;  when  punctually  at  eight  he  repaired  to  the  printing  office, 
and  remained  there  until  the  workmen  went  to  dinner  at  one,  when  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  putting  some  bread  and  raisins,  or  other  dried 
fruit,  in  his  pocket,  generally  took  a  walk  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  during 
the  time  of  their  absence,  eating,  as  he  walked  along,  his  hermit  fiEure,  which, 
with  a  glass  of  water  on  his  return,  was  the  only  dinner  he  ever  took.  Some- 
times he  would  call  in  upon  a  friend  in  his  way,  though  the  acquaintance  he 
formed  in  this  town  was  not  very  numerous,  consisting  principally  of  a  few 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  to  whose  habits  and  manners  he  was  at  aU 
times  attached,  and  some  of  the  literaiy  men  of  unitarian  sentiments,  whom 
the  academy  for  training  young  men  to  the  ministry  in  that  denomination  had 
attracted  there.  With  persons  of  his  own  religious  views  he  had  but  little 
opportunity  of  associating,  the  Calvinistic  Independent  interest  there  being 
even  lower  at  that  period  than  it  is  in  the  present  day.  With  some  few  of 
this  persuasion  he  did,  however,  occasionally  mingle  in  the  social  intercourse 
of  private  life,  as  well  as  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  which  he  regularly 
attended  in  their  humble  place  of  worship.  When  he  had  returned  to  the 
printing  office,  he  generally  remained  there  until  the  men  left  work,  and 
then,  I  am  informed,  repaired  to  Mr.  Aikin^s  house,  to  go  through  with  him 
any  sheets  which  might  have  been  composed  during  the  day,  or,  if  there 
were  nothing  upon  which  he  wished  to  consult  him,  would  either  spend  an 
hour  with  some  other  friend,  or  return  to  his  own  lodgings,  where  he  took 
his  tea  or  coffee  in  lieu  of  supper,  and  at  his  usual  hour  retired  to  bed." 

Many  other  interesting  particulars  of  Mr.  Howard's  daily  routine  of  life 
are  given  by  Mr.  Brown  as  witnessed  at  Warrington,  for  besides  his  first 
visit  in  1777,  he  was  resident  here,  and  on  each  occasion  for  some  months, 
in  the  years  1779,  1783,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1789,  when  his  work 
"  On  the  Principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe"  was  printed  by  Mr.  Eyres.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  since  James  Koby,  the  careful  compositor  above  referred 
to,  died  at  the  age  of  64  years,  and  he,  too,  was  always  eloquent  in  the 
praise  of  Mr.  Howard  s  general  benevolence  and  liberality  to  himself  and 
his  fellow-workmen.  A  medal  of  the  philanthropist  was  feistened  to  his 
printing  press,  and  was  only  taken  down  when  the  old  man  left  the  office 
he  had  served  so  long,  for  the  sick  bed  from  which  he  never  again  returned. 
There  are  still  several  memorials  of  Howard  remaining  at  Warrington,  in 
the  form  of  trifling  presents  to  his  friends,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  town 
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ever  will  or  can  exceed  oun  in  the  yeneration  and  esteem  with  which  his 
memoiy  is  retained. 

Proceeding  onwards  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  course  described  bj 
Dr.  Aikin  and  Mr.  Brown  as  the  daily  footsteps  of  the  philanthropist,  we 
are  brought  to  the  site  of  Mr,  Eyre$*8  Press,  The  whole  of  the  picturesque 
front  has,  however,  long  been  removed,  and  the  interior  much  altered ;  but 
its  most  serious  injury  was  sustained  in  December,  lb43,  by  a  disastrous 
fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  consuming  a  large 
amount  of  manuscripts  and  corrected  proofs,  which  had  been  carefully 
preserved  since  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Eyres*s  business  as  a  printer. 
The  interest  of  this  curious  store,  and  its  irreparable  loss,  will  be  under- 
stood when  I  state  that  from  this  printing-office  issued  the  original  editions 
of  works  by  the  Aikins,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Dr.  Enfield,  Priestley,  Roscoe, 
Currie,  Percival,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Ferriar,  John  Howard,  Pennant,  and 
Watson's  '  History  of  the  House  of  Warren,*  the  last  of  which  is  designated 
by  Gilbert  Wakefield  as  "perhaps  the  most  accurate  specimen  of  typography 
ever  produced  by  any  press."  The  first  newspaper  published  within  the 
county  of  Lancaster  issued  from  Mr.  Eyres's  printing-office  at  Warrington, 
and  amongst  the  injured  relics  of  the  disastrous  fire  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
was  found  one  of  the  original  wood-cuts  affixed  to  the  '  Warrington  Ad- 
vertiser.' Although  much  curtailed  of  its  original  dimensions,  the 
Historic  Society  honored  me  by  making  use  of  it  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
their  transactions. 

At  this  point  of  our  *  Bamble '  we  turn  to  the  right  hand  down  the  Butter- 
Market  Street,  passing  in  our  way  to  the  Academy  the  house  occupied  by 
Dr,  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  *  Hebrew  Concordance  to  the  Bible,*  who  was 
alluded  to  at  the  outset  of  my  paper  as  the  first  elected  tutor  and  president 
of  the  Academy.  It  is  situated  opposite  to  the  end  of  Bank  Street,  but 
being  now  divided  into  two  tenements,  one  of  which  m  occupied  as  a  flour 
warehouse,  presents  little  trace  of  its  original  appearance. 

Proceeding  onwards  down  the  Butter-Market  Street,  the  second  turning 
to  the  right  brings  us  into  the  classic  precincts  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
noise  and  bustle  which  we  at  once  leave  behind  us,  is  singlarly  contrasted 
with  the  almost  cloistered  stillness  which  here  prevails.  No  rumbling 
dray,  nor  rattling  omnibus  obtrudes  itself  here,  nor  does  the  crowd  of 
hungiy  artizans,  visible  in  eveiy  manufacturing  town  at  the  dinner-hour. 
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make  this  a  thoroughfare  to  their  homes.  Originally  destined  for  the  quiet 
seat  of  instruction,  the  chief  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Warring- 
ton have  here  found  an  appropriate  home.  The  main  huilding  of  the 
Academy  accommodates,  on  its  groimd  floor,  a  prosperous  School  of  Art, 
whilst  the  upper  stories  are  tenanted  hy  the  Warrington  Church  Institute. 
The  left  wing  of  the  court  is  occupied  hy  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  and 
although  the  right  wing  is  held  hy  private  individuals,  it  is  occupied  as  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  the 
large  rooms  of  the  Academy  were  made  use  of  as  a  storehouse  for  sail-cloth, 
and  for  manufactured  cotton  goods,  a  desecration  of  her  heloved  resort 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  her  Epistle  to  Dr.  Enfield,  on  his 
revisiting  Warrington  in  1789.  The  beauty  of  these  few  verses  demands 
that  I  should  quote  them  here,  although  the  opprobrium  she  deplores  no 
longer  exists,  and  although  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  "  learned  echoes** 
and  the  "  Castalian  dews**,  of  which  she  sings,  have  disappeared,  never  to 

return. 

**  Lo  there  the  seats  where  science  loved  to  dwell, 

Where  liberty  her  ardent  spirit  breathed ; 
While  each  glad  Naiad  from  her  secret  cell, 

Her  native  sedge  with  classic  honours  wreathed. 
O  seats  beloved  in  vain  !  your  rising  dome, 

With  what  fond  joy  my  youthful  eyes  surveyed ; 
Pleased  by  your  sacred  springs  to  find  my  home. 

And  tune  my  lyre  beneath  your  growing  shade  ! 
Does  desolation  spread  his  gloomy  veil. 

Tour  grass- grown  courts  and  silent  halls  along  ? 
Or  busy  hands  there  pUe  the  cumbrous  sail. 

And  trade's  harsh  din  succeed  the  muse's  song  ? 
Tet  still,  perhaps,  in  some  sequestered  walk. 

Thine  ear  shall  catch  the  tale  of  other  times ;    . 
Still  in  faint  sounds  the  learned  echoes  talk. 

Where  unprofimed  as  yet  by  vulgar  chimes. 
Do  not  the  deeply-wounded  trees  still  bear, 

The  dear  memorial  of  some  infant  flame  ? 
And  murmuring  sounds  yet  fill  the  hallowed  air, 

Once  vocal  to  the  youthftil  poet's  fieune  ? 
For  where  her  sacred  step  impressed  the  muse, 

She  left  a  long  perfume  through  all  the  bowers ; 
Still  may'st  thou  gather  thence  Castalian  dews, 

In  honeyed  sweetness  clinging  to  the  flowers." 

The  Academy  itself,  erected  in  1762,  as  more  convenient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Institution,  is  a  plain  three-story  building,  the  lowest  room  of 
which  was  used  as  the  common-hall  and  library,  whilst  the  two  upper 
stories  were  devoted  to  class-rooms.  I  presume  that  the  lower  story  was 
also  the  dining  room  of  the  students,  as  the  commons  were  provided  by  a 
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regularly  appointed  purveyor.  Each  student  had  a  separate  room  assigned 
to  him  in  a  range  of  buildings  erected  in  1767  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  a  general  servant  or  **  scout"  was  found  in  the  person  of 
JPeUr  Cropper^  who  died  in  Warrington  a  few  years  since,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  was  the  veritable  Joseph,  in  Dr.  Aikin's  amusing  FamirYard 
tToumal,  written  for  the  *  Evenings  at  Home,'  and  the  terror  of  poor  Joseph 
at  the  supposed  ghost  is  but  the  humourous  description  of  Peter  Cropper's 
fright  at  a  mischievous  device  of  some  few  of  the  students.  Passing 
through  a  door-way  at  the  end  of  the  building  we  enter  a  small  garden 
belonging  to  the  Institution,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  the  precise 
spot  where  Mr.  Roscoe  first  imbibed  from  Dr.  Aikin  his  taste  for  the 
study  of  botany. 

The  large  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Academy  Court,  was  the  resi- 
dence assigned  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr,  John  HoU,  Dr.  Taylor's 
coadjutor,  and  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Academy, 
and  at  his  decease  in  1772  it  was  occupied  by  Dr,  John  Reinhold  Forster^ 
the  naturalist,  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  round 
the  world.  He  held,  for  a  few  years  only,  the  chairs  of  natural  history  and 
modem  languages  in  our  Academy,  and  whilst  resident  here,  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Anne  Blackbume  of  Warrington,  a  celebrated  naturalist, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Linnseus,  who  named  after  her  one  of  the 
American  Warblers,  (Sylvia  Blackbumia.J  Dr.  Forster  also  named  in 
her  honour  a  genus  of  New  Holland  plants,  (Blackbumia.J  On  his 
departure  from  Warrington  the  house  we  are  considering  was  occupied  by 
the  celebrated  Dr:  Enfield,  who  came  to  the  institution  as  tutor  in  heiUes 
lettres  in  1770,  and  resided  here  for  two  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Academy  in  1783. 

The  house  opposite,  was  from  the  period  of  its  erection  to  1767,  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley.  A  small  two-story  house  behind 
it  was  used  by  him  as  a  laboratory  for  chemical  and  electrical  experiments, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  here  made  his  earliest  discoveries  of  the 
nature  of  oxygen,  carbonic  and  nitrous  oxides,  and  other  gases  not  pre- 
viously known.  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  given  us  an  amusing  poetical  description 
of  this  little  sanctum  in  her  Inventory  of  the  Furniture  in  Dr.  Priestley's 
Study,  for  as  such  he  appears  to  have  used  it,  as  well  as  a  laboratory.  The 
whole  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  a  few  lines  will  impart  character  to  my 
present  notice  of  it. 
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**  A  map  of  hverj  country  known, 
With  not  a  foot  of  land  his  own. 
A  list  of  folks  that  kioked  a  dnst 
On  this  poor  glohe,  from  Ptol.  the  First ; 
He  hopes, — indeed  it  is  hut  fidr, — 
Some  day  to  get  a  comer  there. 
A  group  of  all  the  British  kings, 
Fair  emhiem  !  on  a  packthread  swings. 
The  Fathers,  ranged  in  goodly  row, 
A  decent,  venerahle  show, 
Writ  a  great  whili  ago,  they  tell  us. 
And  many  an  inch  o'ertop  their  fisUowa. 
A  Juyenal  to  hunt  for  mottoes ; 
And  Ovid's  tales  of  nymphs  and  grottos, 
The  meek-roh'd  lawyers,  all  in  white ; 
Pure  as  the  lamh, — at  least  to  sight. 
A  shelf  of  hottles,  jar  and  phial, 
By  which  the  rogues  he  can  detj  all^ — 
All  filled  with  lightning  keen  and  genuine,  , 
And  many  a  little  imp  he'll  pen  you  in ; 
Which,  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  out. 
Among  the  neighbours  makes  a  rout ; 
Brings  down  the  lightning  on  their  houses. 
And  kills  their  geese,  and  frights  their  spouses.** 

It  was  here,  too,  (I  mean  in  this  hamble  building,)  that  Mrs.  Barbaold 

penned  her  charming  poem,  The  Mouse's  Petition,  the  elegance  of  feeling 

of  which  has  enshrined  it  in  the  memoiy  of  our  early  school-days.     She 

was  then  Miss  Aikin,  and  with  the  freedom  of  intercourse  which  her 

affection  for  Dr.  Priestley's  family  induced,  had  made  her  way  one  morning 

into  the  vacant  study  of  the  philosopher,  and  finding  the  little  animal, 

which  she  immortalized  by  her  verses,  imprisoned   in  a  trap,  for  the 

purpose  of  being  experimented  upon,  and  of  course  killed  in  the  trial,  she 

wiled  away  the  interval  of  Dr.  Priestley's  absence  by  the  composition  of 

this  short  but  beautiful  poem.    I  shall  not  quote  ifhere,  for  the  verses 

liave  become  household  words. 

Leaving  the  quiet  quadrangle  of  the  Academy,  which  was  once  closed 
by  a  handsome  iron  gateway  and  railing,  we  turn  for  a  short  distance  further 
down  the  Butter-Market  Street,  for  here,  directly  opposite  to  the  Dispen- 
sary, is  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  talented  family  of  the  Aikku. 
When  the  first  Dr,  Aikin  came  to  Warrington  in  1768,  his  daughter, 
subsequentiy  Mrs,  BarhaM^  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  house  was 
her  beloved  home  until  1774,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  when  she  married 
the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  and  removed  to  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk. 
**  The  years  passed  by  her  at  Warrington,'*  says  her  biographer.  Miss  Lucy 
Aikin,  *'  comprehended  perhaps  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant 
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which  I  have  quoted  largely,  and  from  them  all  we  may  gather  with  what 
emotious  she  would  recur  to  this  scene  of  her  early  a£foctions  and  friend- 
ships. The  house  we  are  regarding  was  of  course  the  home  of  her  brother 
also,  2>r.  John  AiJdn,  who  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Warrington,  and  his  daughter  in  his  biography  at  this  period  says,  that 
"he  was  immediately  entered  among  the  students,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  his  father  and  the  other  tutors.  Three  diligent  years  passed  in  this 
situation,  enabled  him  to  add  a  considerable  superstructure  of  various 
knowledge  to  the  firm  grammatical  foundation  previously  laid  at  Kibworth, 
and  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  imbued  him  indelibly  with  that 
love  of  letters  which  became  at  once  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  his 
youth,  and  the  occupation  and  solace  of  every  succeeding  period  of  his 
life.**  For  some  subsequent  years  he  was  mostly  absent  in  Scotland, 
liondon,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  medical 
profession,  of  which  he  commenced  the  actual  practice  at  Chester  in  1770, 
but  quitted  it  for  Warrington  in  the  year  following.  His  career  as  a 
literary  writer  commenced  immediately,  and  all  his  early  productions,  like 
those  of  his  sister,  were  printed  at  Warrington  by  Mr.  Eyres.  His  success 
in  the  medical  profession,  during  his  residence  of  thirteen  years  at  War- 
xington,  was  good,  but  still  below  his  expectations,  and  in  1784  he  left  this 
town  for  Yarmouth,  but  eventually  settled  in  London.  "  Notwithstanding 
the  circumstances,'*  says  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  **  which  had  rendered  him  justly 
dissatisfied  with  his  professional  situation  at  Warrington,  his  feelings  on 
the  near  prospect  of  departure  made  him  sensible,  that  in  the  way  of  social 
and  friendly  enjoyment  he  had  many  sacrifices  to  make  in  quitting  that 
county  which  had  extended  so  affectionate  an  adoption  to  his  parents,  his 
sister,  and  himself;  and  which  was  the  scene  of  all  the  dearest  recollections 
of  his  youth,  and  the  birthplace  of  lus  children.**  These  children  who 
were  bom  to  him  in  Warrington  were — 1.  Arthur,  who  was  for  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Guy*s 
Hospital.  2.  Charles  Eochemont,  the  author  of  a  *•  Dictionaiy  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy,**  who  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  London,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Wakefield.  3.  Edmund,  a  well-known 
architect  in  Liverpool.  And  4.  Lucy,  the  authoress  and  biographer,  who 
is  now  the  sole  surviving  child.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  private  residences 
which  can  boast  of  such  a  constellation  of  talent  and  worth  combined  in 
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one  family  under  one  roof,  and  I  therefore  look  upon  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Aikin  in  Warrington  as  a  spot  attended  with  our  most  pleasing  and 
refined  associations. 

There  is  yet  one  other  shrine  included  in  my  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
vestigia  of  the  Warrington  Academy,  to  which  I  would  fain  direct  a  visitor, 
the  house  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  Bewsey  Street,  were  it  not  for  the  intricacy 
of  the  route,  and  the  alterations  which  it  has  undergone  from  its  original 
appearance.  But  this  is  of  less  importance,  since  his  name  is  always  linked 
with  that  of  Dr.  Aikin  by  the  bonds  of  that  long  abiding  friendship  which 
commenced  at  Warrington,  and  was  cemented  by  still  dearer  ties.  Mr. 
Wakefield  came  to  Warrington,  1779,  as  classical  tutor  in  the  academy, 
and  remained  here  until  its  close  in  1783.  In  his  personal  memoirs, 
written  some  years  afterwards,  he  says,  "  I  reflect  to  this  day,  with  a  pensive 
pleasure,  saddened  by  regret,  on  the  delightful  converse, 
**  That  flow  of  reason,  and  that  feast  of  soul,'* 
which  I  enjoyed  at  Warrington  with  my  colleagues ;  especially  at  a  weekly 
meeting,  holden  alternately  at  the  house  of  each  other,  and  rendered  still 
more  agreeable  by  the  occasional  accession  of  some  congenial  spirit,  resident 
on  the  spot,  or  casually  introduced  as  a  visitor : 

"  While  summer  suns  roll  unperceived  away." 

So  fer  as  I  know  we  have  now  visited  each  spot  which  can  be  safely 
identified  with  the  Warrington  Academy  and  its  tutors.  I  feel  that  the 
remarks  which  I  have  made  have  done  then:  subject  but  scanty  justice,  and 
yet  I  am  not  without  an  emotion  of  fear  that  I  have  assigned  to  it  an 
interest  which  exists  only  in  my  own  "  ainor  loci"  But  without  such  a 
feeling  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  our  local  annals  will  be  long  preserved. 
Not  that  we  can  use  these  annals  as  a  matter  for  boasting,  but  rather  as  a 
salutary  proof  of  our  own  littleness,  for  if  we  compare  the  present  intel- 
lectual condition  of  Warrington  with  that  of  the  era  of  its  Academy,  we  can- 
not deny,  but  are  bound  to  confess,  that  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days.'' 

True  it  is,  that  all  these  *  Worthies'  were  members  of  other  communions 
than  my  own ;  but  advocate  as  T  am  for  the  lasting  union  of  our  church  and 
state,  I  can  yet  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  have  been  led  to  think 
difierently.  The  reign  of  bigotiy  and  prejudice  has  passed  away,  and  we 
are  now  free  to  admire  the  possessors  of  character  and  talent,  however  much 
they  may  dii&r  from  us  in  poHtics  or  religion. 
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Notices  of  Bbitish  Antiquities — ^No.  2.     Objects  in  Glass. 

By  Edward  Benn,  Esq, 

(Rbad  4Ta  Januabt,  1800.) 

In  my  paper,  No.  1,  on  British  Antiquitiea*  an  opinion  was  expressed, 
foanded  on  observation  made  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
▼aiious  objects  of  a  remote  period  were  found  in  Ireland,  that  articles  of 
crtone  were  more  recent  than  those  of  bronze*  iron,  €uid  glass,  which  many 
enppose  to  be  quite  modem  in  comparison.  As  a  farther  illustration  of 
this  matter,  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  accounts  I  ha?e  frequently 
received  of  the  discovery  of  glass  beads.  These  articles  are  found  under 
such  circumstances  as  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  they  belonged  to  an  age 
so  distant  as  to  seem  quite  incredible ; — ^in  those  localities,  indeed,  in  which 
are  discovered  those  great  fossil  teeth,  said  to  have  been  of  an  extinct 
horse.  These  exteaordinaiy  teeth  are  scattered  over  the  county  of  Antrim, 
for  instance,  in  considerable  numbers,  and  their  history  and  origin  are  to 
me  quite  inexplicable.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  teeth  have  been 
found  in  absolute  connection  with  the  beads,  but  both  have  been  discovered 
at  the  same  depth  in  the  subsoil  and  in  the  alluvial  soil,  as  I  have  taken 
pains  to  ascertain.  Some  of  these  beads  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of 
iskill,  but  indeed  to  make  glass  of  any  kind  proves  that  a  people  have  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  savage  state.  The  question  is,  were  these  beads 
fabricated  in  Ireland  ?  That  some  of  them  were,  we  must  believe,  till  it  is 
shewn  that  similar  productions  are  met  with  in  other  countries,  and  many 
of  them  are  so  remarkable  and  have  such  a  curious  appearance,  that  if 
discovered  in  the  ground  elsewhere,  the  circmnstance  would,  it  is  most 
probable,  be  generally  known.  Till  such  shall  prove  the  fact  they  must, 
therefore,  be  classed  as  Irish. 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  liability  to  error  in 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  We  know  that  beads  have  been  used  at  the 
most  remote  period,  and  that  they  are  also  in  use  at  the  present  day ; 
and  it  therefore  requires  much  caution  in  assigning  a  great  age  to 
what  may  be  found  comparatively  modem.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view, 
therefore,  I  will  confine  myself  to  descriptions  and  exhibitions  of  beads 
actually  found  in  the  earth  in  a  given  locality,  hoping  that  those  who  are 

•  Volume  vi.  p.  I0'2. 
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in  possession  of  facts  confirming  what  is  stated  or  otherwise,  will  make 
their  information  known,  as  it  is  only  hy  such  co-operation  that  the  truth 
can  he  reached,  and  it  is  also  highly  important  to  compare  the  productions 
of  one  locality  with  those  of  another. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  I  exhibit  a  bead,  No.  1,  which  is  not 
glass,  nor  of  British  manufacture.  It  is  found  commonly  in  Antrim,  under 
circumstances  corresponding  with  those  of  the  other  beads  referred  to ;  also  in 
England,  and  I  believe  generally  over  the  Continent.  A  necklace  of  beads 
of  this  kind  was  discovered,  I  think,  in  making  the  foundation  for  London 
Bridge,  in  connection  with  Roman  remains  as  old  as  about  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era.  We  will  not  probably  err  in  assigning  to  them,  therefore, 
an  age  of  about  2000  years.  They  are  of  Terra  Cotta  and  have  been  of  a 
beautiful  ultramarine  colour.  I  have  never  seen  them  of  any  other  colour, 
except  one,  which  was  a  brilliant  carmine  red,  and  which  was  found  four 
feet  deep  in  alluvial  soil  near  BeUisist.  These  beads  were  of  different  sizes. 
That  which  I  exhibit  is  very  large  and  was  probably  the  centre  of  the  neck- 
lace, being  gradually  smaller  as  they  receded  to  each  extremity.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  what  I  may  call  Irish  beads  have  been  found,  indicating, 
from  their  depth  in  the  ground  or  otherwise,  a  much  higher  degree  of 
antiquity  than  the  red  one  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  foreign  beads. 
Their  form  is  what  the  world  calls  graceful  or  classic,  their  type  being  an 
orange  or  melon.  The  colours  have  also  been  very  beautiful,  but  they  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  time,  as  it  is  only  from  remaining  spots  we  can  judge  of 
their  original  brightness,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  attempt  at  variety  of  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  I  consider  to  be  British  have  such  variety  of 
form  and  ornament  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  of  the  same  pattern.  There 
is  scarcely  any  shape  that  a  bead  could  be  made  to  assume,  of  which  examples 
could  not  be  found  among  them.  There  are  also  a  great  many  shades  of 
colour ;  dark  blue,  however,  is  the  most  prevalent ;  they  are  generally  not 
brilliant,  but  seem  to  be  extremely  durable,  and  having  retained  their 
original  appearance  for  so  many  centuries,  we  might  almost  conclude  them 
to  be  indestructible  by  the  agency  of  time  alone.  Does  this  singular  dif- 
ference between  the  Continental  and  British  workman  in  glass  appear  to 
have  continued  almost  to  our  own  time  ?  When  I  call  these  beads  "  glass" 
I  do  so  on  good  authority,  though  some  of  them  are  so  opaque  as  to  transmit 
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no  li^t.  When  held  before  the  flame  of  a  candle  several  of  them  prove 
a  considerable  amount  of  chemical  knowledge,  as  when  three  or  four  coloms 
are  put  on,  one  over  the  other,  each  fusing  at  a  different  temperature. 
Much  skill  also  must  have  been  employed  m  manipulating  the  glass,  in 
those  cases  in  which  very  fine  strings  or  threads  have  been  introduced. 

A  veiy  difficult  part  of  this  inquiry  is  now  reached.  In  paper  No.  1 
I  stated  that  what  are  called  celts  of  stone  and  bronze,  one  a  fac-simile  of 
the  other,'!'  had  been  found,  and  the  question  was  to  determine  whether  the 
stone  had  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  brass,  or  had  preceded  it.  The  same 
difficulty  arises  in  our  present  inquiiy.  Beads  of  stone  are  frequently 
found  which  seem  no  older,  so  fisur  as  can  be  judged  from  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  discovery,  than  those  of  glass.  Were  these  the 
originals  of  the  new  handsome  bead  ?  I  think  not.  They  were  more 
probably  the  ornaments  of  persons  too  poor  to  procure  the  more  costly 
material.  This  of  course  is  only  an  opinion  for  which  I  have  no  reajson  to 
offer. 


On  thb  Matebiaus  fob  the  Histoby  of  the  two  Counties,  and 

THE  mode  of  using  THEM, — ^PaRT  II. 

By  John  Robson,  Esq, 
(Bbad   29th   Maboh,   1850.) 


In  the  paper  which  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  to  the  Society  two  years 
ago,  on  the  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  two  Oounties,f  we  came  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  and  I  ventured  to  express  an 
opinion  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  the  common  belief  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  been  at  any  time  Welsh  or 
Celtic;  that  in  fact  the  Celtic  tribes,  at  the  earliest  historic  period,  were 
confined  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island;  that  the  extent  of  their 
dominions  may  be  traced  by  the  Celtic  names  of  places,  both  in  Wales  and 
Cornwall;  and  that  the  rest  of  England  was  occupied  by  a  Teutonic  race, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We  have  now  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
subsequent  materials  confirm  or  invalidate  this  statement,  and  whether  in 
following  out  the  tracks  left  us,  few  and  indistinct  enough,  we  may  not  get 
a  more  trustworthy  survey  than  we  had  before. 

•  See  ftlso  Volame  v.  p.  129.  +  Volume  ▼.  p.  109. 
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It  may  be  right  to  say,  that  I  use  the  words  Britanni,  Ptcti,  Saaones, 
and  others  taken  from  the  Latin  writers,  in  the  original  language.  By  the 
Sesna  I  mean  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island, 
including  Kent,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and  the  old  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
the  Litus  Saxonicum  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  by  the  English,  the  rest 
of  England,  excluding  of  course  the  Celtic  tribes  already  named,  and 
including  the  AngHans,  Mercians,  Hwiccas,  and  Northumbrians,  or  as  they 
are  often  called  in  Welsh  documents  Lloegrians.  I  must  add  that  the 
history  of  the  two  counties,  during  the  5th,  6th,  stnd  7th  centuries,  merges 
in  the  general  history  of  the  country,  there  being  no  authenticated  remains, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  and  no  mention  of  either  of  them  in  the  records  left 
to  us. 

In  investigating  the  history  of  the  two  centuries  following  the  expulsion 
of  the  Romans,  important  as  they  are  to  the  Archaeologist,  the  EUstorian, 
and  the  Legislator,  we  find  our  most  able  writers  utterly  bewildered. 
Mr.  Kemble  says,  "  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  no  trustworthy 
event  of  English  history  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine  (A.D.  597). 
Whatever  precedes  that  great  epoch,  by  whom  soever,  and  at  what  period 
soever  related,  is  nothing  more  than  tradition,  and  liable  to  all  the  accidents 
by  which  tradition  is  affected,  nay,  which  themselves  constitute  tradition."* 
And  again,  "  In  all  that  these,  the  earliest  historians  of  England,  have  left 
us,  we  have  evidence  of  what  unsatisfactory  materials  they  had  to  deal  with. 
A  nugority  of  the  kings  recorded  in  their  pages  are  mythic  heroes,  common 
hoik  to  England  and  Germany ;  while  the  constant  recurrence  of  particular 
numbers  in  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  are  equally  convincing  proofs  of 
mythic  tradition.  History  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  they  Mi  into  the 
circle  of  mythology.  Even  of  those  who  approach  somewhat  nearer  to 
historical  periods,  Uttle  more  than  the  names  has  survived ;  and  it  is  often 
doubtful  whether  even  those  are  or  are  not  names  of  men ;  it  may  be  fsurly 
questioned  whether  we  know  the  name  and  rank  of  Aethelberht's  grand- 
fjLther."t  I  am  sure  that  I  need  say  no  more  to  bespeak  your  indulgence, 
in  attempting  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  period  in  question,  and  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  quote  a  passage  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  written,  however,  upon  a  totally  different  subject,  but  which  seems 
most  appropriate  to  our  own.     "  Let  us  premise,  before  we  plunge  into  the 

♦  Kemble,  Codex  Diplom.,  vol.  i,  p.  5.  ■»  Ibid.  p.  58. 
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mare  magnum  before  us,  this  one  *  caveat'  for  the  readers  sake,  viz., 
a  great  deal  more  may  always  be  said  on  what  we  do  not  know  than  on 
what  we  do.  Truth  is  a  grain,  error  a  mass  ;  but  the  mass  often  encloses 
the  precious  particle,  which  is  discovered  only  by  him  who  will  patiently 
sift  it,  throwing  nothing  aside  imtil  he  is  satisfied  of  its  worthlessness."* 

As  far  as  number  is  concerned  there  is  no  want  of  works  relating  to  this 
portion  of  our  history,  but  unfortunately  their  value  is  very  small.  First 
we  have  the  Welsh  authorities — the  bards,  the  triads,  Nennius  and 
Geoffirey  of  Monmouth;  then  we  have  Saxon  Remains,  and  Norman 
Chronicles ;  but  none  of  these  have  any  authenticity  for  the  aflGiirs  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Beda,  Asser,  Ethelward,  are  equally  wanting  in 
authority,  and  the  only  actually  contemporary  evidence  is  that  of  Gildas. 

The  influence  that  the  Welsh  wTiters  have  had  on  subsequent  historians 
is  veiy  singular,  and  not  easily  understood.  The  Welsh  themselves  swallow 
with  perfect  good  faith  the  most  astounding  relations,  and  if  a  statement  is 
made  in  genuine  Cymraeg,  it  is  neither  doubted  nor  doubtful.  Even  if  we 
were  inclined  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  individuals  as  Aneurin  and 
Taliessin,  the  poems  which  we  have  under  their  names  would  still  be 
of  little  value,  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  at  that  period  the  Welsh  language 
had  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  earliest  manuscripts  are  five  or  six 
hundred  years  later.  But  more  than  this,  in  the  collection  edited  by 
M.  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque  there  is  not  a  single  fact  recorded  that  can 
be  made  available  for  historical  purposes,  and  the  attempt  to  do  this  has 
utterly  failed.  Thus,  the  first  poem  in  the  collection  is  one  said  to  be  by 
Llywarch  Henn,  on  the  death  of  Gerent,  son  of  Erbin.  This  Gerent,  says 
the  poem,  was  bom  in  the  glorious  time  of  Britain,  and  a  christian,  he  was 
the  foe  of  the  Sais  or  Saxons,  and  a  friend  to  the  saints.  "  At  Longport  I 
saw  tumult,  corpses  in  blood,  and  men  red  before  the  assault  of  the  foe. 
At  Longport  I  saw  carnage,  corpses  in  great  number,  and  men  red  before 
the  assault  of  Gerent."  The  poet  had  seen  at  Longport  men  who  had 
drunk  wine  out  of  sparkling  glasses,  sufiering  want  and  privation  after 
plenty :  there  was  blood  in  the  valleys,  and  a  fearful  conflagration.  At 
Longport,  Gerent  the  brave,  warrior  of  the  wooded  Deuvnent,  (Damnonia, 
Devonshire,)  was  slain,  with  the  valiant  soldiers  of  Arthur,  the  chief  in  war." 
Now  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  we  read,  "501.  This  year  Port  and  his  two 
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sons,  Bieda  and  Maegla,  came  to  Britain  with  two  ships,  at  a  place  whidi 
is  called  Portsmouth,  and  they  soon  effected  a  landing,  and  they  there  slew 
a  young  British  man  of  high  nobility :"  and  both  the  French  editor  and 
Sharon  Turner  state  that  the  Welsh  ode  has  reference  to  this  very  event. 
But  it  is  quite  evident  that  Longport  (wherever  it  may  be)  is  described  as 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  probably,  for  it  is  by  no  means  dear,  had  been 
attacked  by  Gerent ;  neither  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the  Saxons 
were  there  at  all.  There  is  a  long  poem  attributed  to  Aneurin  called  the 
Gododin,  which  describes  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  at  which  the  poet  was 
present.  Where  and  When  the  encounter  took  place  is  not  known,  and  yet 
it  is  represented  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  engagements  with  the 
Saxons. 

As  to  the  triads,  as  specimens  I  may  offer  the  45th  and  46th,  as  they 
belong  to  our  immediate  subject,  though  the  precise  year  is  wanting. 

•*45.  The  three  disgraceful  traitors  who  enabled  the  Saxons  to  take  the 
crown  of  the  isle  of  Britain  from  the  Cambrians.  The  first  was  Gwigi 
Garwlwyd,  who,  after  tasting  human  flesh  in  the  court  of  Edelfled,  the 
Saxon  king,  became  so  fond  of  it  that  he  would  eat  no  other  but  human 
flesh  ever  after.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  and  his  men  united  with 
Edelfled,  king  of  the  Saxons;  and  he  made  secret  incursions  upon  the 
Cambrians,  and  brought  a  young  male  and  female,  whom  he  daily  ate. 
And  all  the  lawless  men  of  the  Cambrians  flocked  to  him  and  the  Saxons, 
where  they  obtained  their  full  of  prey  and  spoil  taken  from  the  natives  of 
this  isle.  The  second  was  Medrod,  who,  with  his  men,  united  with  the 
Saxons,  that  he  might  secure  the  kingdom  to  himself,  against  Arthur ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  treachery  many  of  the  Lloegrians  became  as  Saxons. 
The  third  was  Aeddan,  the  traitor  of  the  north,  who,  with  his  men,  made 
submission  to  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
support  themselves  by  confusion  and  pillage,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Saxons.  On  account  of  these  three  traitors,  the  Cambrians  lost  their  land 
and  their  crown  in  Lloegria ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  treasons,  the 
Saxons  could  not  have  gained  the  island  from  the  Cambrians. 

'*  46.  The  three  bards  who  committed  the  three  beneficial  assassinations 
of  the  isle  of  Britain.  The  first  was  Gall,  the  son  of  Dysgyvedawg,  who 
killed  the  two  brown  birds  of  Gwenddoleu,  the  son  of  Ceidiaw,  that  had  a 
yoke  of  gold  about  them,  and  that  daily  devoured  two  bodies  of  the 
Cambrians  for  their  dinner,  and  two  for  their  supper.  The  second  was 
Ysgavnell,  the  son  of  Dysgyvedawg,  who  kiUed  Edelfled,  king  of  Lloegria, 
who  required  every  night  two  noble  maids  of  the  Cambrian  nation,  and 
violated  them,  and  every  morning  he  killed  and  devoured  them.  The 
third  was  Difedel,  the  son  of  Dysgyvedawg,  who  killed  Gwrgi  Garwlwyd, 
that  had  married  Edelfled^s  sister,  and  committed  treachery  and  murder  in 
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conjunction  with  Edelfled  upon  the  Camhrians.  And  this  Gwrgi  killed  a 
Cambrian  male  and  female  eveiy  day  and  devoured  them,  and  on  the 
Saturday  he  killed  two  males  and  two  females,  that  he  might  not  kill  on 
the  Sunday.'* 

I  have  taken  this  from  "The  Ancient  Laws  of  Cambria,  *  *  to 
which  are  added  the  Historical  Triads  of  Britain;  Translated  from  the 
Welsh  by  William  Probert.  London,  1823."  The  translator  was  certainly 
a  man  of  learning,  for  I  find  in  his  translation  that  the  laws,  as  far  as  I  have 
compared  them,  are  often  in  the  very  words  of  that  published  by  government. 
He  has  a  foot  note  upon  the  first  triad  which  ought  always  to  go  with 
it — "  This  and  the  following  triad  are  the  only  instances  upon  record  of 
cannibalism  in  the  island ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  savages 
first  tasted  human  flesh  in  the  Saxon  court.  What  shall  we  say  to  this 
feet?" 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  to  Mr.  Probert  s  fact,  but  see  if  we  may 
not  make  something  out  of  the  triads.  Tt  must  be  remembered  that  a  very 
remote  antiquity  indeed  is  claimed  for  most  of  the  triads,  and  whether  there 
are  any  referring  to  a  later  date  than  these  two  may  be  doubted,  so  that  with- 
out making  any  question  about  the  males  and  females  provided  for  these 
gentlemen  of  prodigious  appetite,  and  the  christian  scruples  of  the  one  who 
would  not  kill  on  Sunday,  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  Lloegrians  became 
as  Saxons ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  we  shall  use  hereafter. 

With  reference  to  Nennius,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  difficulties  in  every  form  and  on  every  side  are  so  great,  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  occupying  your  time  now  in  attempting  to 
remove  them. 

How  any  one  in  these  days  could  be  taken  in  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
is  inconceivable,  but  as  he  is  of  a  period  fer  removed  from  the  times  which 
we  are  concerned  with,  we  may  easily  and  fairly  put  him  aside.  How 
much  of  his  history,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  king  Arthur,  is  corroborated 
by  other  evidence,  has  yet  to  be  examined. 

We  come  now  to  the  Saxon  authorities,  and  here  again  we  have  poems 
professing  to  belong  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  but  even  allowing 
their  genuineness,  we  get  nothing  in  the  shape  of  history  from  them.  There 
are  two  poems  of  this  class  more  especially  remarkable,  Bkowulp  and  the 
Traveller's  Song.  That  Beowulf  in  its  present  form  is  of  much  later  date, 
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is  proved  from  its  repeated  allusions  to  Christianity.  It  exists  in  a  single 
%anu8cript,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
vfe  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a  poem  written  then  would  at  all  represent 
the  language  spoken  500  years  before.  I  should  rather  suppose  that  it  was 
a  selection  or  compilation  of  ballads  originally  composed  in  honour  of  some 
of  the  Danish  chieftains  who  had  settled  in  East  Anglia,  and  handed  down 
through  successive  generations  of  minstrels  or  gleemen,  each  one  modern- 
izing and  adapting  both  incidents  and  language  to  his  own  time ;  and  finally 
committed  to  writing,  like  many  other  ballads  of  later  times,*by  some  learned 
Clericus,  (who,  however,  they  say  was  no  great  Saxon  scholar,)  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity. 

The  Gleemak*s  or  Tbayelleb's  Song  has  had  precisely  the  same  fortune. 
Wo  cannot  conceive  a  minstrel  even,  travelling  to  every  part  of  Europe, 
over  Africa  and  a  great  part  of  Asia,  visiting  eveiy  court,  and  recording  the 
valuable  presents  he  received,  and  this  for  a  period  of  eighty  years,  in  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  I  take  it  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  stock  of  a  minstrel,  an  introduction  wherever  he  went,  compliment- 
ary to  himself  and  instructive  to  his  hearers.  The  copy  which  we  have  was 
no  doubt  the  latest  edition,  with  all  the  additions  that  had  been  made  for 
generations  before,  as  each  might  add  his  fresh  knowledge  to  the  general 
stock.  The  Engla,  Sexna,  Danes,  and  Welsh  had  alike  their  bards  or 
minstrels,  who  were  continued  down  to  a  late  period :  but  no  one  would 
attempt  to  write  a  history  of  Robin  Hood  from  the  ballads,  and  give  it  to 
the  world  as  authentic.  Genuine  historical  documents  commence  about 
the  seventh  century,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  chronicles,  which  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  the  monasteries ;  they  gradually  become  more  full  and 
important,  and  contain  letters  and  charters.  They  are  numerous  on  the 
continent,  but  with  the  exception  of  our  own  Saxon  chronicle  and  the 
Brut  y  Tywysogion  are  all  written  in  Latin. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  before  us,  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
actual  materials  of  history,  and  detail  the  events  whicli  preceded  the 
expulsion  of  the  Roman  governors. 

In  the  year  364,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us  that  the  Picti,  Saxones, 
and  Scoti  harassed  the  Britanni  with  perpetual  attacks :  and  in  368  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  on  his  route  from  the  Ambiani  to  the  Treveri,  was 
ovenvhelmed  with  the  serious  intelligence  that  Britain  was  reduced  to  the 
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last  extremity  by  a  barbarian  conspiracy ;  that  Nectaridus,  the  count  of  the 
maritime  district,  was  slain,  and  that  Follofaudes,  the  duke,  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  The  news  of  this  barbeirian  conspintcy  was 
listened  to  with  great  horror,  and  after  yarious  appointments  having  been 
made  and  superseded,  on  account  of  the  many  and  fearful  things  which 
continued  to  be  rumoured  regarding  the  island,  Theodosius  was  at  length 
sent  there.  The  historian  adds  that  he  had  already,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  described  Britain,  but  imfortunately  the  book  is  lost.  "  At  this 
time,"  he  says,  "  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Picti,  then  divided 
into  two  tribes,  (the  Dicaledones  and  the  Yecturiones,)  the  Attacotti,  a 
warlike  nation,  and  the  Scod,  wandering  about  committed  many  ravages/* 
He  had  carefully  distinguished  this  barbarian  conspiracy  from  the  revolts 
of  the  soldiers  in  favor  of  some  candidate  for  the  purple ;  and  he  continues, 
"  but  the  Fianci  and  Saxones  ravaged  the  Gallican  districts  to  which  they 
were  next  neighbours  by  sea  and  land,  wherever  an  attack  might  be  made, 
spoiling  and  burning,  murdering  and  making  captives." 

The  Gallican  districts  can  only  mean  the  land  opposite  Gaul,  for 
Theodosius  sailed  with  his  troops  from  Boulogne,  and  no  intimation  is 
given  that  the  French  coast  was  at  all  disturbed ;  so  that  these  Franci  and 
Saxones  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  Picti  and  others  of  the  barbarian 
conspiracy.  The  Roman  general  landed  without  opposition  at  Bichborough 
in  Kent,  and  marched  to  London,  which  had  afterwards  the  name  of 
Augusta.  He  divided  his  troops  and  attacked  the  wandering  predatory  bands 
of  the  enemy,  loaded  with  spoil  and  driving  away  cattle,  and  captives  in 
chains,  he  released  the  prey  which  the  wretched  tributaries  had  lost,  and 
except  a  small  portion  assigned  to  his  weary  troops,  he  gave  back  the  whole. 
He  entered  London  in  triumph,  a  city  which  had  been  so  lately  overwhelmed 
with  difficulties,  but  now  at  once  was  made  over  again.  He  here  learnt 
from  prisoners  and  deserters  that  such  a  people,  cruel  and  fierce,  and  of 
various  families,  could  only  be  reduced  by  deeper  schemes  and  sudden 
attacks.  He  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  and  summoned  the  deserters,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  absent  on  leave,  to  actual  service;  many  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  Civilis  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain  as  Pro-Prefect, 
while  Dulcitius  was  made  the  duke. 

Theodosius  himself  collected  his  forces,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
preventing  the  barbarians  making  bead  again.     He  shared  in  every  danger. 
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oyerihrew  and  put  to  flight  the  yarioos  nations  who,  in  fostering  security, 
insolently  attacked  the  Roman  powers ;  restored  the  cities  and  fortresses 
which  had  soflered  from  many  injuries,  though  huilt  for  a  period  of 
lengthened  peace.  He  also  nipped  in  the  bud  a  conspiracy  that  had 
originated  in  his  own  camp,  and  having  rebuilt,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
cities  and  garrison  fortresses,  he  protected  the  boundaries  with  guards  and 
advanced  posts.  The  province,  which  had  been  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  was  recovered,  and  restored  to  its  former  state,  and  by  the  will 
of  the  emperor  was  then  called  Yalentia.  Finally,  we  are  told  that 
Theodosius  removed  the  Areani  from  their  stations,  a  body  of  men  formed 
of  old  time  for  the  piurpose  of  conveying  intelligence  through  long  distances 
of  what  was  passing  in  neighbouring  states  to  the  Roman  chiefs.  They 
had  been  bribed  with  promises  of  booty,  and  betrayed  the  Roman  affairs  to 
the  barbarians.  The  manuscripts  are  deficient  at  this  point,  and  Areani  is 
a  bad  reading,  but  the  reference  is  clearly  enough  to  the  Chirioti  or  Agentes 
in  rebus,  described  in  my  former  paper.* 

This  revolt  was  put  down  in  369.  It  appears  to  have  spread  over  the 
whole  island,  the  portion  which  belonged  to  the  Engia  had  for  a  time 
established  its  freedom,  and  the  history  is  particularly  valuable  for  the 
insight  which  it  affords  us  into  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time ;  the 
Britanni  representing  the  Roman  party  in  the  island,  and  opposed  to 
them  the  barbarian  or  native  party,  including  the  Picti,  Saxones,  Scoti, 
and  Attacotti. 

The  Attacotti  are  named  again  only  by  St.  Jerome,  and  in  the  Notitia 
as  embodied  in  various  imperial  cohorts.  St.  Jerome  teUs  us  that  when 
he  was  very  young,  adolescentulus,  he  had  seen  in  Gaul,  the  Attacotti,  a 
Britannic  tribe,  eating  portions  of  human  bodies,  which  they  considered 
the  most  delicate  of  all  kinds  of  food.  Of  the  locality  of  these  Attacotti 
we  have  no  information. 

The  Scoti  are  first  named  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century ;  they 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  settled  in  Ireland,  and  then  passed  over 
into  Scotland  and  gave  it  their  own  name.  St.  Jerome  says  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Attacotti,  had  no  marriage  laws,  but  his  statements  are  entitled 
to  little  credit. 

*  Amm.  Murcell.  26,  4 ;  37,  8  ;  28,  8. 
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I  belieye  that  the  Picti  were  not  a  particular  tribe  or  clan,  located  in 
some  special  part  of  the  island,  but  that  the  name  was  applied  to  all  who 
opposed  the  Roman  power  in  the  middle  and  north,  or  English  district.  In 
feict  all  these  parties  merge  in  the  Engla  and  Sexna,  and  in  the  year  408  they 
^ected  the  Roman  preefects,  and  established  a  free  and  independent  state 
for  themselves.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  was  done  at 
once.  It  is  easier  to  overthrow  a  government  than  to  build  one  up,  and 
during  this  period  of  rebuilding  there  will  be  evident  danger  if  a  strong 
party  is  in  the  field.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution  in  408,  was 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  troops  to  the  continent.  But  we  conclude  from 
subsequent  events  that  the  Britanni,  i.e.  the  Roman  provincials,  including 
the  great  land-holders,  the  office-bearers,  descendants  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  settlers,  officials  of  all  kinds,  and  those  connected  with  them  by  interest, 
blood,  and  othtf:  ties,  were  not  inclined  to  give  up  their  position  at  once ; 
and  the  history  which  we  have  now  to  examine  will  be  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  great  parties, — ^the  Engla  and  Sexna  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Britanni  on  the  other,  when  the  Roman  legions  were  no  longer  at  the 
command  of  the  latter.  The  central  points  of  the  Roman  party  were  the 
cities,  which  would  have  the  advantages  of  wealth,  official  experience,  unity 
and  organization;  and  we  learn  from  Zosimus  that  Honorius,  in  410,  wrote 
letters  to  the  cities  in  Britain  advising  them  to  look  after  themselves.* 

This  was  excellent  advice,  but  of  no  great  use ;  the  cities  were  gradually 
either  destroyed  or  deserted,  and  the  Britanni  were,  as  well  as  the  rival 
party  the  Picti,  in  the  course  of  three  or  foiur  centuries  extinct.  But 
disastrous  as  the  contest  was  to  the  Roman  party,  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  8<mie  cities  continued  in  prosperity,  and  others  were  rising  up  and 
ftfiftiimiTig  an  independence  of  their  own.  Indeed  I  believe  that  London 
retains  portions  of  the  old  laws  of  the  Roman  city,  and  that  York  also 
participates  in  this  antiquity.  Probably  Chester  also  may  be  reckoned 
another  of  these  centres  of  civilizing  influences.  They  were  then,  and  for 
centuries  afterwards,  rich  and  powerful  governments  in  themselves,  defying 
alike  Engle,  Sexe,  and  Norman.  Of  the  Jive  burhs  Lincoln  and  Leicester 
were  also  Roman  cities,  and  Roman  towns  were  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  other  three,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  The  Britanni  made 
twice  applications  to  Rome  for  assistance,  which  was  granted,  and  we  are 

•  Zosimus,  lib.  0,  c.  5,  10. 
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told  that  with  their  help  they  overcame  their  enemies.  But  a  single  legion 
of  a  thousand  men  could  be  of  little  effectual  service,  and  the  Eoman  towns 
were  deserted,  and  if  not  destroyed  at  once,  left  to  the  slow  but  siure  effects 
of  time  and  the  elements. 

It  is  singular  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  siege  or  capture  of  any 
city,  but  when  the  whole  of  the  rural  districts  are  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  the  cities  must  of  necessity  be  deprived  of  supplies,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  more  they  depended  upon  the  surrounding  district  only, 
the  sooner  their  destruction  would  be  effected.  Those  provincials  who 
could,  emigrated  to  the  continent,  others  made  peace  with  their  copattiots, 
as  we  learned  from  the  triads,*  and  others  being  in  a  state  of  serfdom  were 
merely  transferred  to  new  masters ;  some  might  be  reduced  to  bondage  by 
the  stronger  party.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  hct, 
which  comes  out  of  the  subsequent  enfranchisement  of  the  Bierfs  400  years 
after,  refers  entirely  to  the  Teutonic  people.  They  belonged  to,  and  were 
transferred  with,  the  estates. 

But  the  barbarians  had  triumphed,  and  in  the  tun,  or  ham,  or  thorpe 
assumed  that  individual  freedom  and  independence  which  is  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  race.  Whether  Christianity  had  made  any  great  pro- 
gress amongst  them  may  be  doubted,  and  it  is  certain  that  as  a  nation  they 
returned  to  their  old  religion,  laws,  and  kings.  Of  their  religious  cere- 
monies, buildings,  or  belief,  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  assign  the  mysterious  erection  of  Stonehenge  to  the  fifth 
century.  While  clearly  not  Homan  it  has  marks  of  Boman  influence  about 
it,  and  what  so  likely  as  a  great  national  temple  to  inaugurate  afresh  their 
newly  recovered  liberty.  As  yet  they  were  rich  in  the  spoils  of  the  defeated 
Britanni,  and  the  influence  of  Roman  skill,  science  and  taste  would  be 
lingering  amongst  them.  The  Jiccount  in  Beda  of  the  destruction  of  the 
heathen  temple  near  York  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  open  inclosure  like  Stonehenge. 

As  to  their  kings,  we  have  no  information  respecting  their  position,  their 
power,  or  revenue.  The  Saxon  chronicler  is  especially  careful  to  carry 
back  the  pfedigree  of  each  to  a  divine  origin  ;  they  were  leaders  of  armies, 
and  perhaps  presidents  of  the  national  assemblies ;  but  the  people  seem 

•  Medrod  and  Aeddan  became  as  Saxons.     Sec  above. 
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to  have  treated  tbem  with  little  ceremonj,  and  laws  of  succession  appear  to 
have  been  unknown.  They  may  have  come  from  the  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  which  Meginhard  says  were  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  who  had  fled  from  the  Romans — invited  as  their  natural  leaders, 
and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  proceedings  of  the  times ;  they  arrived 
with  their  immediate  followers  in  two  or  three  vessels,  and  this  would  give 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  Eoman  party,  as  all  that  the  barbarians  wanted 
was  unity  and  leaders. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  only  contemporary  work  left  us,  "  Gildas  on 
THE  D^RUCTiON  OF  BRITAIN,"  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  very  imperfectly 
fulfils  the  expectations -suggested  in  the  title.  Of  the  author  we  know  no- 
thing, except  what  he  tells  us  himself,  but  we  may  gather  from  his  account 
that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  was  of  the  Britanni  or  Roman  party,  and 
that  he  must  have  lived  at  any  rate  into  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  acknowledges  that  his  history  is  composed  "  not  from  the  writings  of  his 
country,  or  the  memorials  of  authors,  for  these  (if  any  such  had  ever  existed) 
were  either  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  carried  abroad  by  the 
exiled  citizens,  but  from  foreign  relations  which  are  necessarily  imperfect 
and  interrupted."  This  statement  proves  that  Gildas  had  seen  no  such 
records,  and  was  not  aware  that  any  such  were  in  existence,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  work,  which  exhibits  a  degree 
of  ignorance  not  easily  matched.  Learning  must  have  been  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  and  the  British  clergy  and  monks  seem  to  have  made  no  pretension  to  it 
But  it  was  undoubtedly  in  the  cloister  that  our  early  chronicles  originated 
and  were  kept,  and  upon  this  point  we  are  quite  justified  in  taking  his  asser- 
tion literally. 

This  history  in  the  "  Monumenta  Histortca  Britannioa,"  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  sections,  the  last  fifteen  of  which  have  the  following  titles  : — 

11.  Of  the  two  victorious  nations — the  first  devastation.  12.  The 
defence.  13.  The  second  devastation.  14.  The  second  vengeance.  15. 
The  third  devastation.  16.  The  famine.  17.  The  epistles.  18.  The 
victory.  19.  The  sins.  20.  The  sudden  reports  of  the  enemies.  21. 
The  fiajnous  pestQence.  22.  The  council.  23.  The  enemies  more  cruel 
than  the  former.  24.  The  overthrow  of  the  cities.  25.  The  relics.  26. 
The  final  peace  which  the  last  victory  by  God's  permission  achieved." 

To  fill  up  this  sketch  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  two  conquering  nations 
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were  the  Picti  and  Scoti,  who  from  beyond  the  sea,  commenced  their 
ravages  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  withdrawn  from  the  island.  The  citizens 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  succour,  and  this  aid  soon  sent  the  invadeis  back 
to  their  own  country.  On  the  return  of  the  legion  however,  the  enemies 
made  their  second  appearance ;  there  was  a  second  application  for  aid,  and 
another  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  barbarians.  A  second  wall  was  built,  for 
the  former  l^on  had  made  one  across  the  island  of  turf.  This  was  made  of 
stone — and  then  the  Romans  left  the  island  to  return  no  more. 

Now,  in  all  this,  the  narrative  is  at  utter  variance  with  established  &cts. 
The  Scoti  and  Picti  did  not  come  from  beyond  the  sea,  did  not  carry  away 
their  prey  by  sea  every  year,  as  he  also  asserts ;  and  the  wall,  which  under 
these  circumstances  could  have  been  of  no  use,  was  built  200  years  before. 
But  to  return  to  Gildas. 

The  Romans  exhorted  the  citizens  to  arm  and  defend  themselves,  and 
besides  the  ^all  in  the  north,  they  built  towers  on  the  south  coast  where 
the  enemy's  ships  came,  and  where  the  fierce  barbarian  boats  were  dreaded. 
But  the  third  devastation  followed  the  departure  of  the  troops ;  the  invasion 
being  again  by  ships ;  the  same  destruction  and  ravages  were  repeated, 
and  to  these  calamities  were  added  fiEimine  and  civil  war. 

It  was  then  that  they  wrote  their  pitiful  supplication, — "  The  groans  of 
the  Britanni  to  Agitius.  The  barbarians  drive  us  into  the  sea,  the  sea 
drives  us  back  upon  the  barbarians."  But  their  application  was  in  vain ; 
and  then,  trusting  in  God  and  not  in  man,  they  gave  to  slaughter  the 
spoilers  who  had  been  so  many  years  in  the  country.  The  enemy  retired 
from  the  citizens,  but  the  citizens  did  not  forsake  their  sins.  Then  came 
a  sudden  rumour  that  they  were  about  to  return,  to  destroy,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  but  this  rumour  was  disregarded :  a  terrible 
pestilence  followed,  and  a  council  was  held  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
repelling  the  frequent  and  cruel  attacks  of  the  foe.  Then  the  councillors, 
with  the  proud  tyrant  Gurthrigemus  dux  Britannorum,*  were  all  so  blinded 
as  to  invite  the  Saxons  to  their  assistance.  '^  And  this  flock  of  cubs  from 
the  den  of  the  barbarian  lioness,  burst  forth  in  three  vessels,  in  their  lan- 
guage called  cyulis,  in  ours  long  ships.  They  sailed  with  prosperous  omens 
and  auguries,  and  a  sure  prophecy  that  they  should  possess  the  land  for 

*  This  dux  seems  to  ha^e  been  the  saooessor  of  the  Boman  dux  <ir  duke. 
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300  years,  and  that  for  150  they  should  freqaently  raTage  it**  The  same 
countiy,  finding  that  the  previous  hody  had  succeeded,  sent  out  a  fresh 
company :  they  asked  for  proyisions,  and  not  heing  satisfied  with  what  they 
got,  threatened,  and  deeds  followed  the  threats.  They  had  landed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  and  began  by  attacking  the  cities  and  coimtiy  next 
them,  but  ended  not  till  the  whole  land  to  the  western  ocean  was  consumed. 
The  pillars  were  overthrown  with  battering-rams,  all  the  colonists,  with  the 
bishops  of  the  church,  priests,  and  people  were  given  to  the  sword. 

Then  as  before,  some  fled  to  the  mountains  and  woods,  some  beyond  the 
sea,  some  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  till  at  length  the  fierce  robbers 
returned  home,  and  the  miserable  remnants  assembled  once  more  from 
their  places  of  refuge  under  Aurelius  Ambrosius :  they  make  head,  attack 
their  conquerors,  and  by  God's  help  gain  the  victory.  Aurelius  Ambrosius 
is  described  as  of  Roman  descent,  his  parents  (by  which  we  may  understand 
his  family,)  having  been  clothed  witb  the  purple,  but  all  had  been  slain  in 
the  previous  devastations. 

"  From  that  time,  sometimes  the  citizens,  sometimes  the  enemy  had  the 
advantage," — "  Till  the  year  of  the  siege  of  Mons  Badonicus,  which  is  near 
^e  mouth  of  the  Severn,  when  the  last  and  not  the  least  slaughter  of  the 
hangdogs  was  made.  One  month  of  the  forty-fourth  year  since  then  has  just 
passed,  as  I  know  firom  its  being  also  the  year  of  my  birth.  External  wars 
are  now  over,  but  civil  wars  continue,  and  the  cities  still  remain  deserted 
and  destroyed.'*  The  generation  which  witnessed  these  changes,  kings, 
public  officers  and  private  persons,  priests  and  ecclesiastics,  conducted 
themselves  with  due  regard  to  their  order.  But  after  their  departure  all 
these  mercies  were  forgotten,  hardly  a  trace  of  the  previous  religious  and 
right  feeling  was  left,  and  few  indeed  did  the  reverend  mother  the  church 
behold  in  her  bosom,  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  multitudes  which  were 
daily  rushing  down  to  Tartarus. 

Throughout  the  history,  the  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  cive$  and 
hostes,  the  citizen  and  the  enemy.  He  sometimes  uses  the  t^rm  Britones, 
but  in  the  letter  to  Agitius  we  have  the  Britanni  and  Barbari  as  in 
Marcellinus.  The  accounts  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  of  this  period  are  of 
little  value.  According  to  it  the  king  Wyrtgeomes  invited  Hengist  and 
Horsa  into  the  island  in  449.  Two  battles  were  fought  with  the  Brettas 
in  456  and  457 ;  after  the  last  the  Brettas  forsook  Kent,  and  fled  in  terror 
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to  London.  Ella  landed  in  Sussex  in  477.  It  was  iiot  till  619  that  Cerdic 
and  his  son  Cynric  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Sexna,  and  not  till 
647  that  Ida  ruled  the  Northumbrians.  Except  the  kings  of  Wessex,  who 
pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Severn  in  577,  the  others  seem  to  have  had 
little  trouble  in  establishing  themselves.  In  no  instance  is  the  capture  of 
a  large  town  recorded  till  677,  when  Gloucester,  Bath,  and  Cirencester  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Guthwin  and  Geaulin.  Not  a  single  contest  is  mentioned 
as  having  occurred  in  England  proper,  including  the  Angles,  Mercia,  and 
Northumberland. 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  we  find  in  the  chronicle  the  same  restriction  of 
names  as  in  the  Latin  writers.  The  Britanni  are  sometimes  called  Brettas, 
sometimes  Walas,  and  sometimes  Bretwalas.  The  Teutons  to  this  day  call 
the  Italians  Welsch,  and  this  is  the  appellation  applied  to  the  Eomans  in 
the  dark  period  of  the  empire.  The  other  names  are  more  uncertain.  We 
have  Angle,  Engle,  Angela,  also  Saxe,  Sexna,  and  Saxna,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  were  originallj,  distinct  names  for  the  continental 
and  insular  tribes,  which  were  confounded  when  reduced  into  Latin  forms. 

But  there  is  another  work  of  Gildas  besides  his  history,*  which  is  in  one 
respect  most  important,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  the  then  state  of  Britain, 
and  of  five  kings  who  are  all  addressed  as  being  in  the  height  of  power  and 
wickedness.  **  Britain,"  says  he,  "  has  kings,  but  they  are  tyrants ;  she 
has  judges,  but  they  are  unrighteous  ones,  they  prey  on  the  innocent,  and 
favour  the  robber.  The  crowd  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  are  there  by 
treachery,  not  for  crimes ;"  perjury  and  various  great  sins  are  represented 
as  universal. 

Constantine,  whom  he  calls  the  tyrannical  whelp  of  the  unclean  lioness 
of  Damnonia,  is  accused  of  having  murdered  at  the  holy  altar,  and  in  their 
mother's  arms,  two  royal  youths,  with  their  two  servants,  the  very  year 
in  which  he  was  writing.  Aurelius  Conanus  is  bid  to  remember  the  vain 
and  idle  fencies  of  his  parents  and  brethren,  together  with  the  untimely 
death  that  befel  them  in  the  prime  of  their  youth.  He  is  said  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  filthiness  of  horrible  murders  and  other  crimes,  and 
worse  even  than  Constantine.  Vortiporius,  the  foolish  tyrant  of  the 
Demetisms,  the  South  Welsh,  whose  head  is  now  growing  grey,  the 
wicked  son  of  a  virtuous  king,  is  seated  on  a  throne  full  of  deceits,  and 

•  OildeB  Epistola,  Mon.  Historica  Brit  p.  10. 
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from  the  bottom  to  the  top  stained  with  murders  and  other  sins.  Oune- 
gLisos,  the  tawny  butcher,  (as  in  the  Latin  tongue  the  name  signifies,) 
amongst  other  titles  is  called  a  bear,  and  the  guider  of  the  chariot  which  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  bear.  He  had  raised  a  great  war  against  his  own 
countrymen;  he  had  driven  his  wife  away,  and  taken  her  sister,  who 
it  seems  had  before  taken  the  tow  of  chastity.  But  the  worst  of  the 
lot  is  Maglocunus,  who  is  thus  addressed  : — "  O  thou  dragon  of  the 
island,  who  hast  deprived  many  tyrants  as  well  of  their  kingdoms  as  of 
their  lives,  and  though  last  mentioned  in  my  writing  the  first  in  mischief, 
exceeding  many  in  power,  and  also  in  malice ;  more  liberal  than  others  in 
giving»  more  licentions  in  sinning ;  strong  in  arms,  but  stronger  in  thy  own 
BouVs  destruction,  &c."  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  youth  oppressed 
his  uncle  and  his  brave  soldiers  with  sword,  spear  and  fire ;  and  at  a  later 
period  he  appears  to  have  felt  or  feigned  a  wish  to  become  a  monk,  but  this 
was  not  to  be.  "  Oh,  how  great  a  joy  would  the  preservation  of  thy 
salvation  have  been  to  God,  the  father  of  all  saints,  had  not  the  devil,  the 
father  of  all  castaways,  as  an  eagle  of  monstrous  wings  and  claws,  carried 
thee  captive  away  against  all  right  and  reason,  to  the  unhappy  band  of  his 
children  !***  He  had  murdered  his  own  wife  and  his  nephew,  and  married 
the  wife  of  the  latter,  at  whose  suggestions  these  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted; and  yet  this  king  had  had  the  most  eloquent  teacher  of  all  Britain. 
Lastly,  he  says,  there  are  priests,  but  they  are  unwise ;  very  many  that 
minister,  but  many  of  them  impudent ;  clerks,  she  hath,  but  certain  of 
them  are  deceitful  ravenous ;  pastors  as  they  are  called,  but  rather  wolves 
prepared  for  the  slaughter  of  souls ;  *  *  instructing  the  laity,  but 
showing  withal  most  depraved  examples,  vices  and  evil  manners ;  *  * 
violently  intruding  themselves  into  the  preferments  of  the  church ;  *  * 
wallowing  in  the  puddle  of  wickedness  after  they  have  attained  the  seal  of 
the  priesthood  or  episcopal  dignity,  &c.,  Scc.\ 

As  a  historian,  Gildas  shews  himself  miserably  deficient,  and  his  Histobt 
is  of  little  value.  But  in  the  Epistle  we  find  him  in  another  character,  and 
bitter  as  his  language  is,  and  fierce  as  are  his  denunciations,  he  here  speaks 
the  truth  fearlessly,  and  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  a  most  awful  period. 
He  warns  as  an  old  prophet  might  have  done,  king  and  priest,  noble  and 
citizen,  of  the  terrible  judgment  that  was  coming  upon  them.    The  wicked- 

•  Giles'  TransUtion  of  Oildas—Bobn's  Ant.  Lib.  p.  820.     f  Ibid,  p.  344. 
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ness  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire  pervaded  Britain,  as  well  as  every 
other  portion  of  it,  but  the  wickedness  was  essentially  Roman ;  neither 
Engla,  Sexna  nor  Celts,  except  vnth  those  limitations  already  pointed  out. 
those  who  had  made  themselves  parcel  of  the  Roman  government,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  but  to  sweep  it  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
it  had  polluted  so  long.  Two  of  the  kings  are  named  as  being  of  the 
Devonians  and  South  Welsh,  the  others  might  belong  to  North  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Strathclyde  ;  but  the  people  of  the  two  last  were  of  Tea- 
tonic  blood.  Whoever  will  read  the  7th  book  of  Salvianus  of  Marseilles,  de 
OuBEBNATioNE  Dei,  will  havo  no  doubt  that  these  cives  Britones  or  Bri- 
tanni,  were  the  Roman  provincials,  the  Romani  of  Salvianus. 

We  have  seen  in  369,  that  a  Roman  legion  was  sufficient,  with  the  help 
of  the  Britanni,  to  put  down  the  native  party.  At  a  later  period,  three 
ceols,  which  would  hardly  contain  fifty  men  each,  were  enough  to  destroy 
utterly  the  Roman  provincials.  The  Picti  had  already  assumed  their 
national  appellations  of  English  and  Sexe,  and  the  Britanni  were  soon  lost 
in  the  primitive  Cymry.  The  Roman  empire  vras  in  a  state  of  rapid  and 
inevitable  dissolution,  and  England  had  this  advantage  over  the  states  of  the 
continent,  that  her  own  children  achieved  her  independence  and  nationality, 
and  even  then  the  foundations  of  her  future  greatness  were  laid. 


On   the   Snows  and    Snow    Crystals   of  the   Winter   1854-55,    as 

OBSERVED    at    WaBRTNGTON. 

By  Thomas  Qlazehrook  Bylands,  Esq, 
(Rbad  Apbil  26th,  18d5.) 


My  wish  in  preparing  the  following  communication  has  been  two-fold:  to 
lay  before  you  certain  observations  I  have  made  during  the  past  winter ; 
and  to  attract  more  general  attention  hereafter  to  the  richness  and  variety 
of  what,  with  little  license,  may  be  called  the  "  treasures  of  the  snow." 

I  know  no  class  of  objects  so  easily  accessible  by  every  one,  which  at  the 
same  time  offers  equal  attraction,  and  is  capable  of  affording  so  lai^e  an 
amount  of  gratification  to  all  classes  of  observers.  At  the  hands  of  the 
British  meteorologist,  at  least,  this  subject  demands,  as  it  deserves,  a  much 
more  careful  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  had.  So  few  have  been  the 
snow  observations  made  in  this  country,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
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the  large  varietj  of  crystals  seen  daring  the  past  wioter  are  of  rare  or  of 
oommon  occurrence.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  afl&rm,  that  the  Polar 
snows  have,  up  to  this  time,  produced  no  crystals  more  complex  or  heautiful 
than  the  snows  of  our  own  climate,  the  difference  heing  simply,  that  they 
are  occasionally  larger  than  our  own.  Captain  Scoreshy  gives  one-third  of 
an  inch  as  the  diameter  of  the  largest  he  figured  during  his  several  voyages 
to  Spitzheigen  and  Greenland,  which  is  rather  smaller  than  one  now 
reoorded;  but  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  states  that 
many  crystals  with  radii  an  inch  and  more  in  length  were  seen  by  him  in 
the  Arctic  seas.* 

Captain  Scoresby's  work  has  been  careftilly  examined,  with  the  view  of 
making  a  comparison  between  his  observations  and  my  own.  This  attempt 
has  resulted  in  the  oonviction,  that  to  render  such  observations  practically 
valuable,  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  atmospheric  condition  at  the 
time,  than  he  has  furnished,  must  be  recorded.  Without  tins,  the  forms 
themselves  alone  can  be  compared,  all  conclusions  of  higher  value  being 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

In  selecting  from  the  multitude  of  forms  seen,  those  of  which  drawings 
have  been  made,  my  aim  has  been  to  preserve  such  as  I  considered  the 
typical  modifications  of  the  snow  firom  which  they  were  obtained,  and  so 
many  as  seemed  necessary  to  shew  the  variation  to  which  some  of  these 
types  are  subject  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  crystals  were  collected 
on  a  slab  of  plate  glass,  and  were  sketched  while  in  that  position.  To  shew 
that  the  process  of  sketching  is  not  necessarily  a  hasty  one,  I  may  mention 
that  at  temperatures  but  two  or  three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
ciystals  have  remained  unchanged  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  while 
under  observation. 

The  lens  used  throi^hout  was  one  of  Mr.  Boss's  Coddingtons,  the 
magnifying  power  of  which  is  about  twenty  linear  at  six  inches ;  it  defines 
clearly,  lines  which  cannot  be  more  than  the  four  or  five  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  I  found  no  practical  advantage  in  using  higher  powers, 
but  regard  the  constant  employment  of  the  same  power  as  more  important 

My  only  regret  in  producing  these  drawings  is  that  they  convey  so  feeble 
an  idea  of  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  perfection  of  detail,  seen  in  the 

•  Captain  Scoresby's  observadous  were  confined  to  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June.     The  season  and  locality  of  Sir  E.  Belcher's  are  not  stated. 
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originals:  they  haye,  however,  been  made  with  all  the  core  I  could 
command,  and  considering  the  difficulty  of  representing,  by  little  more 
than  diagrams,  objects  of  so  complex  and  delicate  a  character,  are  such,  I 
believe,  as  may  be  relied  on.  None  but  perfect  crystals  were  drawn; 
generally  they  were  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  when 
much  larger  or  smaller  the  measurement  of  them  is  stated  in  the  plates. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forms 
which  enter  into  their  composition  are,  the  granular,  acicular,  and  tabular; 
and  that  the  last  may  be  again  divided  into  the  circular,  stellate,  prismatic, 
and  hexagonal.  Further,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  acicular  forms  in 
particular  are  sometimes  winged  or  foliated,  exhibiting  leaf-like  expansions, 
with  toothed  or  irregular  edges:  and  lastly,  that  in  some  the  rays  or 
primary  branches  spring  from  a  central  nucleu3y  while  in  others  the  centre 
is  simple.  Now  by  the  use  of  these  terms,  together  with  about  the  same 
number,  borrowed  from  botanical  phraseology,  I  have  found  little  difficulty 
in  describing,  in  a  few  words,  even  complex  ciystals,  so  as  to  reproduce,  in 
my  own  mind  at  least,  an  accurate  idea  of  their  peculiarities.  My  rule  has 
been  to  separate  the  description  of  the  nucleus  from  that  of  the  ray,  and  to 
write  the  several  forms  as  they  occurred  in  succession  from  the  centre  of 
the  former  to  the  extremity  of  the  latter.  By  this  means  a  record  has 
been  secured  of  several  specimens,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
inconvenient  or  unnecessary  to  make  drawings. 

I  am  not  aware  that  observations  were  omitted  on  any  day  when  snow 
fell.  Perfect  crystals  were  seen  on  thirteen  days,  and  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  on  every  occasion  except  two,  the  best  crystals  fell  at  or  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  annexed  table  I  have  collected  such  meteorological  results  as 
seemed  most  important,  and,  added  to  this  table,  the  abstract  which  follows 
of  the  notes  made  in  my  journal,  conveys  all  the  information  within  the 
limits  of  my  means.* 

*  The  Warrington  register  nnfortonately  includes  only  the  readings  of  the  barometer, 
hygrometer,  self-regiatering  thermometers,  and  rain-gauges,  together  with  the  uiaal 
wind,  cloud,  and  weather  observations.  But  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Olaisher  that 
**  Doctor  SmaUwood,  of  Isle  Jesus,  Canada  East,  has  traced  an  apparent  connexion 
between  the  form  of  the  compound  varieties  of  suow  crystals  and  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  whether  negative  or  positive,"  and  that  he  is  engaged  upon  further 
experiments.  Such  a  connexion  is  far  from  improbable ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere 
long  this  important  doss  of  observations  will  be  more  generally  made  in  England.  At 
present  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Royal  Observatory. 
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From  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  January  the  sky  was  generally  cohered 
with  doud ;  the  mean  temperature  was  42/2*^.  No  snow  had  been  recorded 
up  to  this  time.  During  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  a  change  took  place ; 
and  the  mean  reading  of  the  thermometer  from  that  day  to  the  ead  of 
the  month  was  30*4*'. 

Pulverulent  hail  was  recorded  on  the  17th  and  22nd.  Imperfectly 
crystallized  snow,  with  sleet,  on  the  21st  and  26th,  at  temperatures  varyii^ 
little  from  the  freezing  point ;  on  the  last  named  occasion  snow  fell  during 
'the  night  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  inches,  the  density  of  which  was  about 
one-tenth  that  of  water.  The  first  perfect  crystals,  respecting  which  I  ha^e 
the  following  note,  were  seen  as  follows : — 

January  80th,  9  a.m.  "  Sky  obscured  by  dense  and  rather  low  eumnlo-stratns  doud ; 
hoarfirost  on  the  grass  ;  light  snow  falling,  chiefly  composed  of  fig.  1.  Figs.  2, 
3,  and  others  of  the  same  forms,  variously  combined,  not  uncommon*  The  mow 
was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground.'* 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  February,  at  Warrington,  was 
28-8" ;  at  Greenwich  it  was  29-3°,  which  is  the  lowest  yet  recorded  there  fi>r 
this  month,  in  a  register  extending  back  to  the  year  1814. 

The  frost  which  commenced  on  the  16th  of  January  continued  until  the 
drd  of  February,  and  the  weather  was  then  broken  for  two  or  three  days. 

February  6th,  9  ajn.  "  The  ground  white  with  frozen  rain,  which  on  examination  i* 
found  to  consist  of  transparent  spherules  of  ice,  resembling  minute  hailstonos. 
This  whiteness  is  conned  to  those  situations  where  the  raindrops  have  been 
dispersed  on  fiilling,  as  on  the  grass,  and  under  the  branches  of  certain  trees : 
the  hajrd  walks  and  flags  are  covered  with  sheets  of  ice. 
At  noon  the  sky.  became  gradually  obscured  by  dense  cloud,  from  which  f^H  flrst 
powdery  hail,  and  then  the  stars  fig  4,  many  of  them  perfect,  and  quarter  of  an 
inch  across.  Under  the  lens  there  were  found  to  be  snow  crystals  covered  with 
the  same  peculiar  spherules  of  granular  hail,  which  I  saw  this  morning.  The 
amount  of  covering  varied  considerably  ;  some  of  the  stars  being  rendered  almost 
spherical,  while  many  shewed  sufficient  evidence  of  the  crystal  within.  The 
snow  &U  thickly,  but  only  for  a  minute  or  two. 

February  8th,  9  a.m.  Snow  during  the  night  to  the  depth  of  quarter  of  an  ineh,  and 
still  foiling  lightly.  The  sky  is  about  half  covered  with  clouds  of  vaiiable 
character.  Crystals  numerous  and  beantiftil,  chiefly  acicular  and  hexagonal. 
Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  were  sketched  between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock,  together  with 
other  allied  forms,  which  have  been  previously  observed  and  published  by 
Dr.  Nettis  and  Captain  Scoresby  ;  and  several,  which  since  have  been  recorded 
under  this  date,  by  Mr.  Glaisher  of  the  Royal  Observatory* 

♦  The  crystals  figured  by  Dr.  Nettie,  (observed  at  Middlebarg  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1740,)  are  published  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775;  those  by 
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Fig.  5  was  the  only  crystal  seen  which  had  twelve  rays. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  February  that  the  most  severe  frost  of  the  late 
rigorous  winter  set  in ;  and  from  that  day  until  the  24th,  when  the  thaw 
commenced,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  rarely  more  than  two,  and 
but  once  four  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  The  wind  varied  from 
north  to  east,  but  was  nearly  calm  throughout.  There  was  not  altogether, 
until  the  522nd,  snow  sufficient  to  be  registered  by  the  gauge.  The 
meteorological  observations  give  the  following  results  for  these  fifteen  days : 

Mean  temperature 24*6°. 

Mean  dryness 4*4°. 

Mean  minimum  on  grass      ....       9-4''. 

Mean  terrestrial  radiation     ....       8*5°. 

There  was  a  copious  hoarfrost  on  the  ground  every  morning  until 
tbeSdrd. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  this,  might  well  be  expected  to 
produce  snow  crystals  exhibiting  high  forms  of  crystalline  development.  It 
will  be  seen  that  during  this  period  the  most  perfect  crystals  have  occured. 

February  1 1th,  9  to  10  a.m.  The  slight  snow  which  has  jast  fallen  from  a  passing 
oamnlo-stratus,  consists  altogether  of  separate  crystals  not  combined  into  flakes, 
of  which  fig.  11  is  by  far  the  most  common.  These  stars,  often  measuring  more 
than  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  formed  wholly  of  gradaally  dimin- 
ishing hexagonal  prisms,  with  beaded  angles.  They  were  more  or  less  deeply 
indented,  bat  many  of  them,  like  the  figure,  such  as  would  result  from  the  inter 
section  of  two  perfectly  equilateral  triangles. 

The  eleventh  of  February,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  Sunday,  and 
these  laige  and  beautiful  stars,  falling  about  the  time  of  church  gomg,  were 
seen  by  many  persons  over  a  considerable  district — ^near  Liverpool  as 
elsewhere.  They  were,  perhaps,  the  first  snow  crystals  generally  noticed 
in  England  for  many  years. 

While  sketching  fig.  11,  I  first  observed  the  &ct  that  crystals,  when 
slightly  thawed,  were  not  always  melted  into  shapeless  masses,  but  assumed 
new  and  d^nite  forms ;  thus  the  prisms  composing  fig.  1 1  took  the  shape 
of  the  rays  beyond  the  hexagons  in  fig.  18.     Impressed  with  the  idea  that 

Captain  Scoresby  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,"  Edinburgh,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1820. 
A  large  proportion  of  both  series  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopoedia  Metropolitana ; 
article  Meteorology.  Mr.  Glaisher's  figures  have  hitherto  appeared  only  in  the  Ilhis- 
trated  London  "News  for  Febniar)  17th  and  '21lh  of  the  i)re3ent  year. 
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a  similar  procedure  with  other  specimens  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
formation  and  markings  of  snow  crystals  generally,  I  attempted  to  produce 
changes  in  many  after  I  bad  observed  them.  The  results  were  often 
instructive ;  but  the  effect  produced  upon  fig.  10,  which  I  had  just  sketched 
on  account  of  the  curious  one-sided  development  of  the  prisms  near  the 
centre,  was  very  remarkable :  these  prisms  were  melted  and  ran  towards 
the  centre  of  the  crystal,  but  in  so  doing  left  a  well  defined  stellate  cavity ; 
and  when  the  fluid  was  refrozen  I  had  under  the  lens  fig.  10a,  which  was 
the  first  nucleate  form  I  ever  saw.  It  is  not  safe  to  generalize  from  a  single 
fact  under  such  circumstances,  but  I  have  since  seen  many  apparently 
identical  nuclei,  produced  without  the  intervention  of  human  agency. 

Fig.  12  shews  a  peculiarity  not  very  uncommon  in  certain  forms,  but 
only  in  this  and  one  other  instance  have  I  seen  the  secondary  set  of  rays 
complete  in  number,  and  moderately  uniform.  They  are  not  always 
inclined. 

February  13th.  Before  I  was  able  to  leave  the  house  this  moming,  a  few  specks  of' 
snow  fell  from  a  sky  in  which  there  were  but  one  or  two  lofty  cirri  and  a  light 
haze.  The  crystals  were  examined  very  shortly  afterwards  on  the  iron  lid  of  one 
of  the  thermometer  boxes. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  intense  feelings  of  delight  I  experienced 
when  the  forms  collected  on  that  lid  first  met  my  view.  Figs.  13  to  19 
represent  a  few  of  the  most  simple  specimens,  but  they  convey  no  idea  of 
the  exquisite  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  objects  themselves ;  and  these 
were  almost  infinitely  exceeded,  in  beauty  as  in  complexity,  by  multitudes 
of  others.  One  peculiar  character,  however,  pervaded  the  whole ;  whatever 
the  basal  modification  might  be,  the  superimposed  hexagon  was  found  in 
them  all.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  this  instance  the  crystals  were  viewed 
as  opaque  objects ;  and  this  rendered  the  peculiarity  mentioned  much  more 
evident.  I  have,  since,  never  omitted,  when  practicable,  to  view  all  crystals 
by  both  transmitted  and  reflected  light,  and  would  strongly  recommend 
the  same  course  to  others  as  one  which  affords,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
information  it  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  attain. 

Fig.  1 8  contains  about  1 20  hexagons ;  the  size  of  the  crystal  was  less 
than  the  twentieth  of  an  inch,  and  I  have  already  called  this  a  simple  form ! 
In  others  they  were  much  more  numerous,  hut  no  increase  of  nnmber 
interfered  with  the  symmetry  of  their  arrangement     Of  course  only  one 
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side  of  these  objects  was  seen,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
other  was  like  it 

Associated  with  these  ciystals  were  manj  well-defined,  short,  simple, 
hexagonal  prisms,  and  two  truncated  pyramids. 

Fig.  18  maj,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  connecting  link  between  the 
nucleate  and  anucleate  forms. 

February  14th,  9  a.m.  Under  this  date  the  note  in  my  register  is  simply — ^Again  a 
little  snow  this  morning,  in  small  single  hexagonal  prisms  Hazy.  Sky  nearly 
cloudless.    Air  nnnsoally  dry. 

February  ISth.  A  yery  few  separate  crystals  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  hardly  less 
beaatiftil,  though  very  different  from  those  seen  on  the  13ih.  These  snows  are 
certainly  formed  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  have  no  connexion 
with  clouds  seen  at  the  time.  This  morning  there  were  but  two  light  clouds 
near  the  horizon.  Figs.  20,  21  were  the  only  drawings  made..  These  were 
selected  on  account  of  the  foliation  which  had  a  character  yery  distinct  from  that 
seen  in  figs.  1, 10, 12, 40,  or  42.    It  was  much  more  angular  and  eyen. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th  the  temperature  attained  its  minimum,  and 
from  this  time  the  sky  was  more  clouded. 

February  22nd.  This  afternoon,  while  enjoying  the  recreation  of  skating  on  the  riyer, 
about  two  miles  to  the  etut  of  Warrington,  the  wind  commenced  blowing  in 
gnsts  from  the  south  east,  and  the  sky  became  gradually  mottled  with  light  flying 
clouds.  At  about  fiye  o'clock  snow  began  to  fiiU  in  separate,  thin,  spangle-like 
stars,  measuring  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  of  an  inoh ;  sufficiently  large  and 
weU  defined  to  be  seen  and  admired  by  all  the  party. 

Near  the  commencement  of  this  snow  storm,  fig.  2d  and  several  closely 
allied  forms  were  examined,  and  about  the  same  time  my  friend  Mr. 
William  Fell,  an  amateur  artist  of  no  ordinary  ability,  made  the  drawing 
finom  which  fig.  23  was  copied.  This  crystal  was  seen  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  has  been  introduced  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  relationship 
which  often  exists  between  crystals  collected  on  one  occasion  at  places 
distant  firom  each  other. 

The  great  evidence  of  change  in  the  characters  of  these  crystals,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  fortnight,  can  hardly  be  overlooked. 
At  the  time  I  was  so  struck  by  it  as  to  ventiu^e  a  prediction  that  the 
weather  was  about  to  break.  This  anticipation  was  speedily  realized.  The 
clouds  became  more  dense,  the  snow  commenced  falling  thickly  in  fiakes, 
and  by  a  Uttle  after  six  o'clock,  consisted  only  of  fragmentary  acicular  and 
granular  snow,  which  by  the  next  morning  lay  two  inches  deep,  yielding 
one-eleventh  that  depth  of  water.    The  next  day  the  thaw  set  in. 
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From  the  24th  of  Febrnaiy  to  the  6th  of  March,  rain  fell  on  most  days. 
From  the  6th  to  the  9th  there  was  a  slight  renewal  of  the  froet,  and  during 
the  morning  of  the  10th  a  snow  storm  commenced,  which  lasted  at  intervals 
until  near  noon  on  the  12th,  the  sky  being  obscured  by  dense  cloud  nearly 
aU  the  time. 

The  progress  of  this  storm  appears  to  me  peculiarly  instructive  in 
connexion  with  the  study  of  snow  crystals.  During  the  two  days  that  it 
lasted  the  barometer  fell  fully  an  inch,  and  the  temperature  rose  from  29° 
to  42^.  The  wind  at  first  blew  lightly  from  the  south-east  and  south,  and 
we  had  afterwards  a  gale  from  the  south-west  and  west. 

The  experience  of  February  22nd  had  made  me  anxious  to  watch  the 
changes  which  might  take  place  in  the  ciystab  of  a  prolonged  snow  fisdl,  a 
better  one  for  the  purpose  could  hardly  have  occurred,  one  in  which  the 
changes  were  at  once  so  distinct  and  numerous.  Some  of  these  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  notes. 

March  10th,  9  ajn.    Flakes  of  crystalliaed  mow  fidling.    Nearly  all  the  crystals  hafe 
a  stellate  centre  in  the  nucleus. 

Figs.  26  to  83  were  sketched  at  this  time;  but  in  addition  to  these 
'*  lamellar**  crystals,  in  which  the  rays  are  all  in  the  same  plane,  there  fell 
numerous  tufted  ciystals,  of  the  "echinose"  genus,  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  rays  springing  in  all  directions  from  a  concealed  nucleus.  The 
rays  in  these  were  not  uniform,  and  their  number  rendered  it  impossible 
to  make  drawings.  The  distinction  between  the  flakes  consisting  of  tufted 
and  those  of  lamellar  crystals  was  strikingly  evident  when  they  were 
collected  on  the  glass.  The  former  remained  as  flakes,  while  the  latter 
were  distributed  by  the  concussion  into  the  most  beautiful  dusters  of  from 
20  to  60  stars,  vety  uniform  in  character.  To  many  crystals  were  attached 
rather  large,  thin,  overlapping,  hexagonal  plates,  as  seen  in  fig.  84.  By 
noon  the  lamellar  crystals  had  disappeared. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  nearly  all  the  crystals  had  a  steUaie 
centre.  In  one  of  the  echinose  specimens,  this  form  was  as  perfectly 
repeated  in  each  of  the  three  prisms  which  terminated  a  ray,  as  seen  in 
fig.  84.  This  was  the  only  occasion  in  which  stars  were  seen  not  in  the 
centre  of  a  ciystal.  The  play  of  light  on  the  edges  of  these  stars  reminded 
me  of  the  changed  centre  of  fig.  10,  and  a  more  careful  examination  shewed 
that,  in  the  present  instance  also,  the  stellate  centre,  and  1  may  add  the 
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other  markings,  were  dae  mainly  to  the  formation  of  internal  cayities.  I 
cannot  describe  this  better  than  by  referring  to  fig.  SI,  where  an  external 
coating  of  ice  inclades  a  distinctly  foliated  form  with  a  cavity  around.  The 
^ckness  of  this  crystal  did  not  exceed  one-four  hundredth  of  an  inch. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  these  peculiarities  result  from  the  snow,  in  its 
descent,  passing  through  strata  of  air  variously  affected  by  temperature 
and  moisture  ?  At  all  events  I  cannot  look  upon  them  as  indicating  a 
high  degree  of  crystallization  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  occurred.  I  may  add,  too,  that  during  Captain  Scoreeby's  observa^ 
tions,  the  thermometer  ranged  firom  10*"  to  32° ;  that  the  most  simple,  as 
well  as  complex  forms,  were  seen  at  the  lowest  temperatures ;  but  they  are 
all  alike  destitute  of  this  class  of  markings,  while  the  crystals  which  exhibit 
the  largest  amount  of  them,  and  which,  have,  some  of  them,  a  peculiar 
affinity  to  our  figs.  28,  29,  30,  occurred  on  May  6th,  1817,  the  thermo- 
meter reading  27*",  and  apparently,  as  in  the  present  case,  at  tbe  breaking 
up  of  a  period  of  intense  cold ;  for  I  find,  from  his  work,  that  the  medium 
observed  temperature  of  the  eleven  preceding  days  was  15*4*^,  while  that  of 
the  week  following  was  30**. 

March  11.  Two  inches  of  snow  daring  the  night,  and  frequent,  often  mixed  with  rain, 
this  morning :  only  one  crystal  seen,  fig.  35. 

At  5  p jn.  Snow  in  large  flakes,  composed  of  conihsed  masses  of  slender  spiculee,  fig. 
87,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three  individaals,  longitadinally  combined,  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  At  the  same  time,  for  a  few  moments, 
a  number  of  lenticular  rounded  hexagons,  fig.  36,  fell  sharply  like  frozen  rain. 

March  12, 0  a.m.    Snow  in  flake8>from  very  dense  cloud ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 

coufiised,  melted  and  refrozen  forms,  amongst  which  fig.  38  was  seen,  and  two 

similar  ones  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  short  prism,  like  wheels  on  an  axle,  fig.  89. 

10. 20  tun,    A  copious  fiUl  of  snow,  in  unusually  large  flakes,  many  of  them 

measuring  2^  inches  by  1^ ;  they  are  composed  entirely  of  fig.  1. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  wind  veered  to  the  west  and  blew  in 
strong  gusts,  the  snow  ceased,  and  rain  fell  heavily.  The  gauge  on  the 
following  morning  contained  0*6  inch. 

There  has  been  Uttle  snow  since.  A  few  Hakes,  consisting  of  imperfect 
angular  concretions,  fell  on  the  17th,  and  a  little  powdery  hail  on  the  23rd, 
amongst  which  were  seen  several  small  stars  resembhng  fig.  4.  On  this 
occasion  the  form  of  the  included  crystal  was  detected.  It  is  that  shewn 
in  fig.  40.  This  may  be  called  a  modification  of  figs.  1,  5,  12,  &c.,  being 
seen  in  all  intermediate  shapes,  with  and  without  the  lateral  expansions. 


On  the  d8th,  at  8.30  a.m.»  a  few  flakes  appeared  at  intervals  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  composed  entirely  of  fig.  40,  and  41  withoat  the  nucleus 
which,  in  this  instance,  certainly  resulted  either  from  partial  thawing,  or 
the  adhesion  of  a  small  rain  drop.  For  a  few  moments  the  crystals  were 
heavily  granuled ;  engaged  air  bubbles  were  seen  in  them  all. 

On  the  drd  of  April,  at  9  a.m.,  there  were  a  few,  rarely  perfect,  white, 
opaque  crystals,  generally  simply  pinnate,  with  broad  close  rounded  pinnse, 
fig.  42.  A  single  example,  also  opaque,  with  more  distant  ramifications, 
and  a  ring  centre,  fig.  43,  was  seen  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  at  4  p.m.,  hail  fell  thickly,  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
hard,  opaque,  amorphous  masses,  often  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across.  This 
was  the  last  frozen  precipitation  of  the  season  up  to  the  present  time. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  notes  made  on  each  occasion.  Did  time 
permit,  it  would  be  interesting  further  to  enquire,  by  considering  the  whole 
interval  as  a  single  period,  how  far  there  is  any  connexion  apparent  between 
the  characters  of  the  crystals  and  of  the  season  generally ;  and  also  to  what 
conclusions  these  observations  tend.  A  few  words  on  these  subjects  must 
suffice. 

That  the  past  winter  has  been  an  unusually  severe  one  I  need  not  say. 
The  cold  was  both  intense  and  of  long  duration.  The  frost  penetrated 
more  than  two  feet  below  the  surfiace  of  the  ground ;  and  situations,  usually 
considered  sufficiently  secure  from  its  effects,  on  this  occasion  afforded 
slight  protection  against  its  searching  power.  Sheets  of  water  rarely  frozen 
were  capable  of  sustaining  almost  any  weight.  Eemnants  of  the  ice  were 
seen  on  the  25  th  of  March. 

"With  the  exception  of  one  short  interval,  the  temperature  declined  more 
or  less  regularly  from  the  5th  of  January  to  the  18th  of  February,  and  then 
rose  until  the  2nd  of  March ;  from  the  5th  to  the  11th  of  this  latter  mouth 
the  weather  was  again  cold,  and  indeed,  vdth  the  exception  of  five  days, 
the  thermometer  was  below  the  average  until  the  9th  of  April. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  all  observations  made  during 
such  a  winter ;  and  it  is  probable  that  few  in  this  country  will  be  as  prolific 
of  snow  crystals.  Even  in  this  respect,  however,  our  climate  may  have  its 
advantages,  and  may  lead  us  neither  less  speedily  nor  securely  to  some  of 
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the  truths  we  seek.  Of  the  ahnost  endless  variety  of  perfect  forms  seen, 
the  illostratioDS  contain  figures  of  above  40.  These  are  arranged  veiy 
nearly  in  order  as  the  crystals  occurred,  and  thus  afford  a  ready  means  of 
comparison.  I  may  add  that  fig.  9,  and  others  seen  at  the  same  time,  had 
structurally  much  in  common  with  fig.  27  and  its  neighbours ;  and  that 
the  modifications  of  fig.  1,  5,  12,  &c,,  which  were  seen  only  at  the 
banning  and  end  of  the  winter,  appeared  almost  alone  in  the  first  and 
last  proper  snow. 

So  far  as  any  conclusions  are  warranted  from  a  series  of  observations  so 
limited,  a  few  of  those  confirmed  or  suggested  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the 
following  summary : — 

Though  we  have  no  nucleate  forms  before  the  18th  of  February,  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  temperature,  at  least  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  such  plane 
forms  as  are  bounded  by  right  lines. 

A  distinction  appears  necessary  between  the  two  classes  of  markings 
mentioned :  those  arising  from  the  external  addition  of  superimposed  forms, 
and  those  from  internal  lines  or  simple  variation  of  thickness;  the  one 
indicating  a  high,  and  the  other  a  much  lower  degree  of  activity  in  the 
ciystallizing  forces. 

In  this,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  undisturbed  and  gradual  accumulation 
results  in* the  most  perfect  development,  but  the  amount  of  moisture 
precipitated  has  also  an  important  influence  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  crystals  produced.  There  would  seem  to  be  in  all  cases  a  point  at 
which  the  amount  of  precipitation  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  ciystallizing 
power.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  between  the  snows  of 
N.  lat.  78**  and  those  now  under  examination  consists,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
in  the  position  of  this  limit  of  ciystallization.  In  the  former,  a  copious 
and  continuous  fiEdl,  producing  several  inches  of  snow  in  a  few  hours, 
retained  the  character  of  its  crystals  unimpaired  throughout,  while  in  the 
latter,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  an  hoiir,  was 
sufficient  to  change  perfect  ciystals  into  the  most  simple  rudimentary 
snow.  This  was  especially  noticed  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and  several 
times  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  March.  In  summer,  also,  when  we 
may  assume  a  much  greater  difference  of  temperature  in  the  volumes  of  air 
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which,  hy  their  union,  produce  a  frozen  precipitation,  and  therefore  one  in 
larger  quantity,  we  have  almost  uniformly  icy  hail  in  rounded  or  fragmen- 
tary masses;  while  in  winter  such  hail  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  these 
latitudes,  and  is  never  seen  in  the  arctic  regions.  On  the  contrary, 
cloudless  skies  on  the  calm  mornings  of  the  Idth  and  18th  of  Fehruary 
produced  the  most  perfect  crystals  seen,  apparently  from  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air. 

Lastly,  there  is  little,  beyond  what  has  been  stated,  and  their  frequency, 
to  distinguish  between  the  snows  observed  by  Captain  Scoresby  within  12"" 
of  the  north  pole,  and  the  Lancashire  snows  of  the  past  winter.  **  Snow,** 
says  that  able  author,*  "  is  so  very  common  in  the  arctic  regions  ibat  it 
may  be  boldly  stated,  that  in  nine  days  out  of  ten  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  more  or  less  snow  fiedls.  *  *  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  freezing  point,  and 
much  snow  falls,  it  frequently  consists  of  large  irregular  flakes,  such  as  are 
common  in  Britain ;  sometimes  it  exhibits  small  granular,  or  large  rough 
white  concretions ;  at  others  it  consists  of  white  spiculse,  or  flakes  com- 
posed of  coarse  spicul©,  or  rude  stellated  crystals  formed  of  visible  grains. 
But  in  severe  frosts,  though  the  sky  appears  perfectly  clear,  lamellar  flakes 
[crystals]  of  snow,  of  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  forms,  are  alMiays  seen 
floating  in  the  air  and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  and  the  snow  which 
falls  in  general  is  of  the  most  elegant  texture  and  appearanoe.f  *' 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say,  that,  as  a  systematic  examidktion  of  the 
snows  of  a  season,  the  present  one«  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  stands  almost 
alone.  Under  such  circumstances,  great  imperfection  is  unavoidable.  My 
aim  has  been  to  record  intelligibly  what  was  observed  carefully,  under  a 
deep  and  increasing  impression  that  an  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  climatal  relations  of  various  regions,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a  more  minute  investigation  of  their  snows. 

*  Account  of  the  Arctic  fiegious,  vol.  i,  p.  425. 

t  In  the  work  just  quoted  the  snow  crystals  figored  are  classed  under  five  ^genera," 
which  may  he  descrihed  as  follows : — 

1.  LameUar.     (Steliiform  ;  rays  in  one  plane.) 

2.  Echinose.     (Rays  in  several  planes.) 

8.    Acicnlar.    (Spioulee,  or  six  sided  prisms.) 

4.  Pyramidal.     (Six  sided  pyramids.) 

5.  Rotate.     (Lamellar  crystals  attached  to  a  prism,  as  in  fig.  30.) 
Examples  of  all  these  genera  will  he  found  in  the  foregoing  oheervationa. 
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If  we  are  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusious  on  this  most  iuteresting  subject, 
no  means  of  infonnation  may  be  neglected.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  full 
of  promise,  and  quite  "¥nthin  the  scope  of  the  assumed  duties"  of  ths 
Historic  Society,  and  would  therefore  respectfully  apply  to  it  a  suggestion 
contained  in  the  letter  lately  published  by  one  of  ourselves — what  we  need 
is  more  general^  systematic,  and  combined  observation.  If  the  present 
communication,  written,  I  trust,  in  the  spirit  of  that  admirable  letter,  shall 
be  the  means  of  forwarding,  in  this  respect,  the  high  objects  for  which  we 
are  associated,  and  to  which  each  member  should  feel  himself  individually 
conmiitted ;  if  it  shall  induce  more  vigilant  attention  hereafter  to  these 
minute  but  altogether  admirable  works  of  Him  who  "giveth  snow  like 
wool,  and  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels,"  it  vrill  receive  an  ample 
reward. 


On  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  :  theib  Objects, 
Difficulties,  and  Advantages* 

By  David  Buxton,  Esq., 

PBINCIFAL  OF  THE  UVEBPOOL  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAF  AMD  DUMB. 

(Read  Apbil  19th,  1855.) 


Whenever  the  history  of  the  present  century  shall  be  written,  it  will 
record  a  succession  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  mind  over  the  obstruc- 
tions of  matter,  which  have  ever  been  achieved  by  man,  since  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  world  made  it  subject  to  his  dominion,  and  commanded  him 
**  to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  subdue  it."    (Genesis  i.  28.) 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  results,  we  have  not  only  employed  the 
marvellous  discoveries  of  our  own  times,  but  have  appropriated  and  improved 
upon  those  which  had  been  transmitted  to  us  from  former  ages.  Some  of 
these  had  been  left  by  their  authors,  after  many  a  weary  year  of  painful 
speculation  and  research,  little  better  than  crude  and  impracticable  theories. 

*  The  present  paper  originated  in  the  offer  of  a  Prize  by  the  Lord  fiishop  of  St. 
David's,  for  the  best  Essay  upon  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  an  Esteddfod,  for  the 
promotion  of  a  literary  object,  which  was  held  at  Morriston,  Glamorganshire,  in  Sep- 
tember last  It  was  previously  agreed  that,  if  not  published  in  the  Principality,  the 
paper  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  for -presentation  to  the  Historic  Society. 
As  it  reoeived  the  award,  it  is  now  published,  with  the  simple  omission  of  some  looid 
allusions,  and  the  substitution  of  other  details,  which  seemed  more  appropriate  to  this 
place. 
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Others,  thoogh  promising  success,  waited  for  the  conditions  which  should 
be  favourable  for  their  application.  Our  fathers  "  laboured,  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  labours."  (John  iv.  88.)  They  investigated  and  dis- 
covered what  we  have  appropriated  and  applied ;  they  worked  out  the 
theory  which  we  have  reduced  to  practice ;  they  ascertained  what  might  be 
done,  and  we  have  done  it. 

For  example,  it  was  discovered  as  a  matter  of  theory— and  even  proved 
as  a  matter  of  fact — more  than  three  centuries  ago,  that  the  iDStruction  of 
the  deaf  was  possible  :  but  the  application  of  that  discovery  has  been  the 
work — as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  honours— of  the  last  hundred 
years.  Though  there  are  now  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  Schools  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  a  century 
ago  there  was  not  one.  Opportunities  of  instruction  are  now  offered  to  this 
afflicted  class  in  every  country  of  Christendom ;  but  at  that  time  not  a 
single  individual  of  all  the  living  thousands  amongst  them,  was  under 
instruction,  nor  was  such  an  advantage  attainable  in  any  country  upon  earth. 
To  what  is  the  change  owing  ?  To  the  establishment  of  separate  Institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  brings  us  to  our  subject.  T  am  required  to  shew  what  are  *'  the 
objects,  the  difficulties,  and  the  advantages  of  Institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

Now  it  is  not  possible  that  the  "  advantages,"  or  even  the  "  objects,"  of 
these  schools,  can  be  thoroiighly  and  correctly  estimated,  without  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  "  difficulties  "  which  have  to  be  overcome  in 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  deaf.  And  as  all  these  **  difficulties  "  arise 
out  of  that  peculiar  mental  condition  which  results  from  the  absence  of 
hearing,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  first  see  what  is  the  natural 
condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  previous  to  instruction. 

Our  own  experience  and  daily  observation,  shew  us  the  relation  which 
exists  between  spoken  and  written  language.  Children  first  learn  to  speak, 
and  then  to  read.  The  words  which  we  find  in  books  are  those  which  we 
habitually  use  in  our  ordinary  conversation.  But  if  a  person  cannot  hear, 
neither  can  he  read ;  for  when  a  child  learns  to  read,  he  merely  learns  to 
recognize  by  the  eye,  the  written  form  of  words,  which,  as  vocal  sounds,  are 
already  familiar  to  the  ear.    Thus  it  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  the  great 
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deprivation  of  the  deaf  is  not  merelj,  or  so  much,  the  exclusion  of  sound, 
as  it  is  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  that  inf(Nrmation  and  instruction  which 
are  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  means  of  sound.  The  deaf  know  almost 
nothing,  because  they  hear  nothing.  We  who  do  hear  acquire  knowledge 
throo^  the  medium  of  language  every  hour.  Language,  we  must 
remember,  is  a  means  of  tmpression,  as  well  as  the  vehicle  of  tfo^ression. 
By  it,  we  both  tell  what  we  want,  and  have  learned  what  we  know.  The 
lodiYidual  mind  is  insulated,  and  this  is  the  channel  of  communication  both 
to  it,  and yrom  it.  If  we  reflect  upon  what  we  know,  and  trace  out  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  acquired,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  the  information 
we  possess  has  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  spoken  or  written  lan- 
guage. Then  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  what  they  have  lost 
who  cannot  be  addressed  in  either  of  those  ways.  Speech  tells  them 
nothiog,  because  they  cannot  hear :  and  books  teach  them  nothing,  because 
they  cannot  read.  One  of  our  most  common  and  descriptiye  phrases  for  a 
^erj  iguorant  person,  is  to  say  that  he  "  can  neither  read  nor  write.**  But 
this  phrase,  significant  as  it  is,  utterly  £edls  to  describe  the  mental  condition 
of  the  uneducated  deaf.  There  are  some  men  in  every  community  who  are 
well  informed  on  many  subjects,  or  who  are,  at  any  rate,  able  to  pass  through 
life,  and  to  perform  its  duties,  creditably,  though  they  cannot  either  read  or 
write.  This  is  because  they  both  hear  and  speak.  By  speech  they  can  ask 
for  information,  and  through  the  hearing  they  can  receive  it  But  the  deaf 
and  dumb  cannot  do  this.  If,  therefore,  you  can  realize  what  must  be  the 
mental  and  ^iritual  state  of  one  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  hear, 
nor  speak,  you  have  then  arrived  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  natural  and 
inevitable  condition  of  a  person  bom  deaf,  who  is  without  education :  and 
you  will  then  be  able  to  recognize  the  striking  fidelity  of  the  painful  picture 
in  which  the  eminent  Prelate — whose  interest  and  sympathy  originally  called 
forth  this  Essay — has  described  the  lot  of  those  who  suffer  under  this 
calamity,  as  one  of  "  neglect  and  destitution,  of  wasted  faculties,  of  a 
stunted  moral  and  intellectual  growth,  *  *  a  stagnant,  profitless,  joyless, 
and  hopeless  existence.*** 

Objects. 
To  alleviate  the  burden  of  this  sad  condition  is  the  "  object  **  of  Institu- 

•  Sermon  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  preached  for  the  Cambrian  Insdtation 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Aberystwith,  1849,  p.  19. 
I 
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tions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  On  entering  school,  the  deaf  pupil  meets, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  persons  whom  he  can  understand,  and 
who  understand  him ;  he  finds  a  mode  of  communication  (by  signs  and 
gestures)  which  is  intelligible  to  him,  for  it  is  his  own  natural  and  only 
mode  of  expressing  his  own  feelings  and  wants.  As  it  is  from  the  want  of 
an  intelligible  language  that  his  mind  has  hitherto  remained  "  undeveloped 
and  darkened  by  the  absence  of  proper  moral  perceptions  and  useful  infor- 
mation,"* the  supply  of  this  want,  even  in  an  imperfect  degree,  is  quickly 
followed  by  an  accession  of  knowledge  and  an  expansion  of  the  mental 
powers.  "  The  teacher  takes  advtintage  of  this  method  of  communication 
[among  his  pupib]  to  add  to  their  stores  of  knowledge,  to  enrich  and  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  thoughts,  to  give  them  new  food  for  the  mental  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  may  be  accomplished  during  the  time  that  words,  and 
the  language  of  their  country  is  imparted  to  them."t  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly 
as  a  means  to  this  end — ^instruction  in  the  "language  of  their  country" — 
that  signs  are  to  be  valued  and  employed ;  and  the  same  end  is  one  of  the 
principal  "  objects  "  of  the  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf.  With 
this  view,  they  are  taught  from  the  first,  that  words  convey  the  same 
meaning  to  our  minds  which  pictures  and  signs  do  to  theirs:  they  are 
therefore  required  to  change  signs  for  words,  until  the  written  or  printed 
character  is  as  intelligible  as  the  pictorial  representation,  and  the  pantomimic 
sign.  This,  of  course,  is  a  long  process ;  little  more  than  the  foundations 
of  such  a  work  can  be  laid  during  a  few  years'  attendance  at  school ;  for,  if 
the  best  and  largest  part  of  a  man's  education  is  that  which  he  gives  him- 
self— and  if  it  is  a  work  which  continues  through  life,  to  every  one  amongst 
us,  how  vastly  is  its  difficulty  increased  in  the  case  of  one  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  enters  school  knowing  nothing,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  held,  that  if, 
after  five,  six,  or  seven  years*  instruction,  he  has  as  much  knowledge  of 
language  as  an  intelligent  hearing  child  of  five,  six,  or  seven  years  of  age, 
the  intervening  time  has  been  well  and  profitably  spent  both  by  his  instruc- 
tors and  himself.  "  Give  them  language,"  exclaims  Dr.  Watson, J  "and  you 
in  a  great  measure  do  away  their  defect,  and  bring  them  on  a  level 
with  those  of  their  age  and  station  in  life."    When  once  they  have  become 

•  Population  Tables.   Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851,  Part  II.,  Vol  1.   Report,  Section 
•  d.     The  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  cviii. 

+  Knight's  Cyclopaedia  ;  Article  DeaS  ^^^^  Dumb. 
I  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Introduction,  p.  xviii. 
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masters  of  language,  they  possess  the  key  to  all  those  treasures  of  wisdom 
which  were  at  one — and  that  the  chief—"  entrance  quite  shut  out."*  Their 
own  diligence  will  enahle  them  to  make  progress  in  whatever  direction  they 
may  choose ;  all  other  obstacles  are  removed,  when  they  are  enabled  to 
comprehend  what  language  means,  for  they  can  then  learn — if  they  have 
the  disposition  and  the  opportunity — all  that  language  conveys.f 

Another  *' object''  of  these  Institutions  is  moral  training.  The  refracto- 
riness of  the  deaf  is  proverbial ;  and  where  it  is  not  exaggerated,  it  is  often 
to  be  ascribed  to  causes  for  which  they  ar%  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
But  how  entirely  does  this  fault  disappear  under  the  salutaiy  discipline  of 
an  Institution,  where  the  evil  of  inconsiderate  indulgence  is  absent,  and  an 
intelligible  means  of  communication  is  employed,  and  the  little  artifices 
which  have  be6n  successfully  practised  at  home,  are  at  once  seen  through, 
and  have  to  be  given  up  ! 

Further,  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  correct  perceptions  of  things 
visible — their  knowledge  of  which,  being  supei*ficial,  is  often  erroneous — 
how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  ihe  narrow 
boundary  of  things  present  to  those  sublimer  objects  which  **  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,"  neither  could  it  have  "entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"t 
unillumined  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  to  conceive  of.  It  has  been 
well  said — "  that  the  main  end  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
to  prepare  them  for  this  world  and  the  next,  for  life  and  for  death.  *"§ 
Indeed,  if  any  one  penetrates  into  the  darkness  of  man*8  fallen  nature  with 
the  light  of  life,  it  is  the  Teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  darkness  of  his  pupils,  when  they  are  first  placed  under 
instruction,  is  deeper  and  more  dreadful  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the 
human  race.  Heathen  in  the  heart  of  a  christian  country — ^yea,  even  in 
the  centre  of  a  christian  home — love  them  as  you  may,  you  cannot  tell  them 
of  the  goodness  of  God  ;  you  cannot  tell  them  of  the  achievements  of  His 
omnipotence,  or  the  miracles  of  His  mercy.  This  beautiful  world,  the 
dazzling  sun,  the  glowing  sky,  the  thrilling  spectacle  of  night,  the  moving 
majesty  of  ocean,  the  ever-varying,  never-ceasing  beauty  of  the  speechless 

•  Paradise  Lost.     Book  Til.,  line  50. 
+  See  Encyclopfedia  Britannico,  page  075.    Article  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
I  1  Corinthians,  ii.  9. 
5  Jaeger  of  Wirtcmberg,  qaoted  in  Day's  Report  of  the  Schools  of  Europe.     New 
York,  1840,  p.  118. 


flowers  and  tbe  tuneful  birds ;  all  these,  though  they  present  a  beautiful 
picture,  are  nothing  more  than  a  picture ;  they  are  as  silent  to  the  mind  as 
they  are  to  the  ear;  for  any  intellectual  or  moral  purpose  they  almost  exist 
in  vain ;  while,  besides  and  beyond  all  this,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  the  sacred  and  sublime  truths  of  revelatiou  as 
blank  as  if  they  had  no  existence — as  much  so  as  if  Adam  had  never  sinned, 
and  Christ  had  never  died.  Therefore,  while  in  the  work  of  education,  the 
zealous  teacher  does  endeavour  to  reach  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  to  call 
into  exercise,  and  to  cultivate*  their  powers  of  intellect ;  to  give  them 
knowledge  which  shall  qualify  them  for  useful  offices  in  this  life ;  teach 
tbem  to  perform  their  social  duties,  and  inculcate  sound  principles  for 
their  guidance  in  daily  life, — ^the  first  and  last  "  ohjsct  **  of  their  instmc 
don,  after  all,  must  be  to  give  them  that  higher  knowledge  *' which  maketh 
wise  unto  salvation.** 

Difficulties. 
We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  "difficulties'*  of  this  work.  To  dwell 
upon  them  fully  would  require  that  much  of  what  has  already  been  said, 
should  be  repeated.  For,  to  describe  the  work,  is  to  describe  its  difficulties. 
No  ordinary  educational  process  will  suffice.  Instruction  can  only  be  con- 
veyed, in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  men  specially  qualified  for  the  work. 
Among  many  experiments  which  have  been  made,  none  has  failed  so  utterly 
as  that  of  trying  to  educate  deaf  and  dumb  children  along  with  other 
children,  in  an  ordinary  school.  The  exposure  of  the  fallacy  upon  which 
this  was  based,  was  the  overthrow  of  one  great  "  difficulty,"  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  extension  of  deaf-mute  education.  Another,  was  the  unwil- 
lingness of  persons  to  believe  that  deafness  was  so  common  as  it  is.  But 
wherever  enquiries  were  made — as  they  were  made  in  Paris,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  the  city  of  New  York,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and*  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  before  the  Schools  in  those  respective  localities  were 
opened — ^the  result  was  the  same  in  .eveiy  case ;  it  astounded  many  more 
than  the  doubting,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  objection  which  it  seemed 
80  obvious  to  urge. 

A  third  "  difficulty**  was  that  of  obtaining  competent  persons  to  conduct 
these  Institutions.  Both  before  and  after  De  L*Epee,  whose  disinterested- 
neser  and  philanthropby  appear  all  the  brighter  from  the  contrast,  there 
were  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  practised  their  art  as  a  mystery, 
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binding  their  associates  by  promises  and  penalties,  not  to  diTolge  the 
jmowledge  which  they  had  acquired.  Of  a  system  so  hamiliating,  and  so 
derogatory  to  the  noble  work  which  they  had  in  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  shame  and  regret.  In  the  present  day,  the  case  is  fJEir  other- 
wise ;  and  in  so  £ar  as  this  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  public  Institutions, 
it  will  be  alluded  to  again,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  "  advantages  '*  of 
such  establishments. 

These  however  are  *'  difficulties  **  which  it  may  rather  be  said  have  ham- 
pered these  Institutions,  than  that  they  are  in  operation  at  present.  But  the 
next  to  be  mentioned  is  one  which,  though  of  less  frequent  occurrence  now 
than  formerly,  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  and  is  fuUy  as  inexpli- 
cable as  the  last  It  is  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  part  with  their  children 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  the  blessings  of  education.  Dr.  Watson 
speaks  of  some  in  his  time  who  **  with  the  best  intentions,  have  been  found 
seriously  to  balance,  whether  they  should  best  perform  their  duty  to  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child  by  hoarding  a  sum  of  money  that  might  be  applied  to  its  future 
maintenance,  or  by  laying  it  out  in  its  education."*  And  such  instances  have 
been  brought  to  light  even  in  our  own  day.  Some  have  occurred  in  my 
own  experience.  Here,  however,  there  has  been  the  excuse  of  a  good 
intention.  But  how  shall  we  sufficiently  condemn  tMs  unwillingness  of 
parents,  when  it  arises  either  from  ignorance — which  in  such  a  case 
is  so  culpable,  or  irom  indifference,  which  is  so  criminal,  seeing  that 
it  withholds  their  own  ofifepring,  destined  to  immortality,  from  all 
which  would  humanize,  civilize,  and  christianize  them?  In  the  times 
of  De  L'Epee  there  were  those  who  regarded  deafness  as  an  affliction 
so  directly  from  the  hand  of  GK>d,  that  any  attempt  to  alleviate  it  had 
something  of  the  character  of  impiety,  and  later  writers  have  mentioned  a 
Sardinian  prejudice  which  holds  that  '*  by  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  damnation,  from  which,  left  uninstructed, 
they  would  be  exempt,  "f  Objections  of  this  class  have  proved  real  diffi- 
culties, though  probably  few  could  now  be  found  to  urge  them,  or  to  attach 
any  weight  to  them.  The  simple  obligation  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
which  sets  them  aside  at  once,  is  sanctioned  as  much  by  considerations  of 
worldly  policy,  as  by  the  solemn  dictates  of  religious  duty. 

•  Watson's  lostniotion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Introd :  p.  xxy. 
f  Dr.  Peefs  Beport  on  European  Institutions,  New  Tork.    Note  p.  Id2,  (quoting  from 
the  Fourth  Ciroolar  of  the  Paris  Institadon.) 
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Among  the  number  of  external  "  difficulties''  is  to  be  mentioned,  Uie 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  means  upon  which,  in  this  country,  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  depend  for  support.  At  their  outset 
they  generally  excite  much  interest  and  curiosity,  and  attract  a  considerable 
amount  of  impulsive  support;  but  when  the  nature  of  their  operations 
becomes  known,  and  their  results  familiar,  this  source  of  income  is  kept  up 
with  difficulty,  and  their  capabilities  of  usefulness  are  necessarily  limited  in 
consequence.  The  histoiies  of  many  British  Institutions  would  bear  out 
this  statement.  Yet,  is  it  not  strange,  and  sad  as  well  as  strange — ^that 
when  the  work  was  in  its  infancy,  when  men  of  the  highest  literary 
eminence  regarded  it  as  a  subject  of  "  philosophical  curiosity/'"^  and  it  was 
universally  looked  upon  as  an  enterprize  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it 
should  then  attract,  and  receive,  a  larger  measure  of  regular  support,  than 
when  its  fruits  have  become  assured,  and  its  value  has  been  demonstrated  ? 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  times  are  an  instructed  race, 
while  those  of  a  century  ago  were  an  untaught  and  scarcely  civilized  class. 
It  was  the  half-wild,  half-idiotic  mute  who  then  rambled  through  the 
village,  or  lurked  in  the  town.  If  the  men  of  that  generation  could  see  the 
things  which  we  see,  they  would  estimate  the  result  far  more  than  many  do 
now.  If  we  could  keep  vivid  the  contrast  between  the  famiUar  fact  of 
that  day  and  the  familiar  fact  of  our  own,  the  schools  for  the  education  of 
this  afflicted  class  would  not  have  so  frequently  to  appeal  for  funds  to 
enable  them  to  keep  wide  open  their  doors,  nor — ^note  the  significance  of 
the  emphatic  word — ^nor  would  any  one  who  now  appHes  for  their  benefits 
be  "sent  empty  away." 

These  however  are  "  difficulties"  external  and  accidental, — ^too  serious 
and  important  to  be  omitted  in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  but  not  inherent  in 
the  work  itseK.     Of  the  latter  dass  are  the  following : — (1 .)  The  poverty 

the  sign  language,  in  comparison  with  that  wl\^ch  children  acquire  without 
effort  as  their  mother  tongue.  Language  has  therefore  to  be  mastered,  not 
only  as  an  end  most  desirable  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  further  progress. 
By  giving  a  deaf  child  an  equivalent  word  for  every  sign  he  uses,  and 
habituating  him  to  this  process  of  translation,  words  become  his  mode  of 
expression  as  well  as  ours.  It  is  thus  that  every  word  has  to  be  explained. 
But  then  he  only  knows  the  forms  of  words.     He  has  not  the  aid  of  sound 

•  Dr.  Johnson.     See  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands.     Conclusion. 
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to  modify  them.  Consequently,  before  explanation  is  given,  the  verb  lead^ 
to  guide — andlead,  a  metal,  are  the  same.  Fit,  a  convulsion,  and  /It,  the 
adjective,  meaning  suitable  or  appropriate,  are  alike.  And  after  this  diflGi- 
culty  is  conquered,  and  he  is  well  acquainted  with  separate  words,  still  they 
are  only  understood  in  their  Uteral  signification.  But  if  you  will  consider  how 
necessary  it  is,  both  in  reading  and  conversation,  to  be  familiar  with  the 
changes  and  modifications  of  meaning  involved  in  their  combination  and 
context,  in  their  figurative  application  and  idiomatic  use,  you  may  approxi- 
mate to  some  estimate  of  this  particular  "  difficulty"  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  (2 )  Further :  in  thus  substituting  words  for  signs,  the 
first  efforts  which  the  pupil  makes  after  adequate  expression,  are  in  the 
order  of  the  signs  themselves — not  in  accordance  with  the  conventional, 
syntactical  arrangements  of  written  language.  Lloreover,  the  laws  of 
construction  differ  in  different  languages.  What  would  be  a  correct  form 
of  expression  in  one  tongue  is  incorrect  in  another.  In  French  the  noun 
stands  before  adjective ;  in  English  the  relative  position  is  reversed.  The 
former  is  the  order  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  naturally  follow, — first 
placing  the  noun,  or  object,  and  then  naming  the  attribute  or  quality 
appropriate  to  it.  The  facts  thus  incidentally  noticed,  and  which  are 
capable  of  lengthened  and  most  interesting  illustration,  explain  those  pecu- 
liarities of  expression,  and  of  construction,  which  are  often  met  with  in  the 
compositions  of  deaf  persons,  however  well  educated.  (3.)  Thus  they  begin 
at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  even  later,  to  learn  that  which  hearing 
children  have  been  familiar  with  from  their  infancy.  Well  may  it  be  said 
that  the  work  is  difficult,  the  process  long,  the  end  only  to  be  attained  with 
the  most  constant  application  and  untiring  perseverance.  And  if  years  are 
occupied  in  the  education  of  a  child  possessing  all  his  faculties,  who  goes 
to  school  with  those  acquirements  ready  for  use  wliich  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  laboriously  to  attain, — if  he,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  and  easy 
command  of  language,  with  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  power  of  applica. 
tion,  and  a  vast  unknown  fund  of  general  information  already  obtained, — 
if  he,  beginning  from  a  point  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  be  fortunate  in 
gaining  after  great  efforts  and  long  labour,  stiU  requires  so  long  a  course  of 
instruction  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life,  judge  you  of  the  "  difficulty"  in 
the  special  work  now  under  consideration,  and  then  say  whether  close  and 
uninterrupted,  and  prolonged  attention  are  not  demanded,  both  of  teacher 
and  pupil,  in  order  to  ensure  even  moderate  success.     (4.)  Thus  much  on 
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the  score  of  its  "difficulties" — difficulties  which  some  persons  i^pear 
entirely  to  overlook,  while  others  imagine  them  to  be  insuperable.  The 
former  class  seem  to  expect  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  know  eveiy- 
thing :  the  latter  wonder  that  they  can  be  taught  anything.  Between  these 
opposites  lies  the  truth — ^the  work  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
And  that  the  Institutions  should  depend  solely  upon  the  benevolence  of 
the  community  in  which  these  two  classes  form  so  large  a  part,  is  certainly 
not  the  least  of  the  *'  difficulties  '*  of  Schools  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Adyantaoes. 
And  what  shall  we  further  say  of  their  "  advantages,**  if  these  have  not 
already  appeared  ?  **  To  restore,"  as  Sicard  has  described  it,  "  a  man  to 
society,  to  his  family,  to  himself ;  and  to  restore  to  him  society,  his  fellow 
creatures  and  his  fistmily,"*  is  no  small  advantage  surely.  To  see  that  it 
is  only  by  such  an  agency  as  has  now  been  described,  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  "  can  be  transplanted  out  of  the  dreary  solitudes"  of  their  natural 
condition  '*  into  an  ever-widening  sphere  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  of 
mutudl  succour,  of  social  enjoyment,  of  cheerful  activity,  of  growing  useful- 
ness, all  animated  and  hallowed  by  a  moral  and  religious  influence,"!  is  to 
have  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  '*  advantages"  of  these  Institutions, 
and  the  strongest  motives  to  support  and  maintain  them.  I  may  sum  up 
the  whole  in  one  sentence,  embracing  each  of  the  points  which  were  to  be 
treated  of,  and  exclaim,—-*'  How  great  mnst  be  their  advantages,  when 
through  such  difictdttes,  such  objects  are  patiently  worked  for,  and  by  Grod*8 
blessing  finally  attained."  This  was  the  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  and  I 
should  be  content  to  leave  the  case  on  the  evidence  now  adduced,  but  there 
are  a  few  incidental  '*  advantages  "  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook. 
First,  there  is  the  accumulation  of  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  number 
of  this  afflicted  class.  The  late  Archbishop  Vemon-Harcourt,  of  York, 
when  applied  to  by  the  projectors  of  a  new  Institution,  stated  that  *' during 
his  long  life  he  had  never  heard  of  more  than  two  persons  in  this  melan- 
choly condition."  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  energetic  supporters  of  the 
London  Asylum,  Mr.  Heniy  Thornton,  M.P.,  at  first  regarded  the  scheme 

*  "  Rendre  on  homme  k  la  sooi^te,  k  ra  fiunille,  a  lai  m^me ;  lui  rendre  k  lai  mtoie 
la  soci^t^,  668  semblables  et  sa  famiUe.** — Sicard's  Coon  d'lnsiruction  d'un  sourd-moet 
de  naissanoe,  p.  61. 

f  Bishop  of  St.  David's.   Sermon  for  Cambrian  Insiilutioo,  p.  19. 
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as  a  visionaiy  one.  Ha  had  "  never  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,**  he  said, 
and  "  thought  the  nnmber  would  he  too  small  to  form  the  projected  Insti- 
tution.** The  recently  published  Census  Report  states  that  *'  great  disad- 
vantages have  resulted  from  this  entire  absence  of  authentic  information, 
not  only  to  society  at  large,  but  more  especially  to  those  afflicted  persons 
on  whose  behalf  the  appeals  and  efforts  of  philanthropy,  unsupported  by  a 
reference  to  &ctB  illustrative  of  their  numbers  and  condition,  have  lost 
much  of  their  intended  effect.'*'  Such  an  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  was  instituted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Census 
of  1851.  The  tables  which  have  been  published  shew,  that  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Irelyid  there  were  17,300  persons  deaf  and  dumb,  out 
of  a  population  of  27,611,801 ;  or  one  in  eveiy  1 500  individuals.!    For  the 

*  Census  Report.    The  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  cviiL 
f  Number  of  thti  Deaf  and  Dtimb  in  the   Untied  Kingdom,  March  ^I<^   1891,  and 
proportion  to  the  whole  population^  as  given  in  the  Census  Returns  of  the  Registrar 
General,  dated  29/A  Aprils  1894,  and  the  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for 
Ireland,  dated  d0<A  March,  1854  :•— 


Ehglakd    •  • 

Ibeland    •• 

sootlahd 

Walks    

IsLAxne  in  the  Bbitish  Ssas 


Total 


9»548 

4,747 

2,155 

771 

84 


17,800 


16,738,695 

6,562,324 

2,888,742 

1,188,914 

143,126 


27,511,801 


1  in  1754 
1  in  1380 
1  in  1840 
1  in  1542 
1  in  1704 


1  in  1590 


Proportions  in  the  various  Local  Divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom : 


NOBTHBBir  COUITTIXS  OF  EhOLAND     .... 

NoBTH  WssTBBN  t.  e,  Lancashire  &  Cheshire 

SonrH  Eastbbh  Couhtiss 

South  Midlahd  Ditto 

LoHDoir 

NOBTH   MiDLAKD   CoUVTIBS      

yobkshibb • 

Eastsbit  Countibs  ....••.. 

Wbst  Midland  Dmo 

Walsb  (including  Monmouthshire)   .... 

CoHMAUOBT,  Ireland • 

Soutbbbv  Couhtibb  or  Scotland    .... 

Lbwstbb,  Ireland •  •  • • 

South  Wbstbbh,  England 

Clstbb,  Ireland 

MuNSTBB,  Ditto 

NOBTHBBV  OOUHTIXS  OV  SCOTLAND 


471 
1,237 

836 

649 
1,325 

694 
1,042 

669 
1,825 

771 

674 
1,225 
1,135 
1,295 
1,527 
1,411 

980 


969,126 
2,490,827 
1.628,886 
1,234,382 
2,362,236 
1,214,538 
1,789,047 
1,113,982 
2,132.930 
1,188,914 
1,010,081 
1,813.562 
1,672,753 
1,803,291 
2,011,890 
1,857,650 
1,075,180 


1  in  2058 
1  in  2014 
1  in  1948 
1  in  1902 
1  in  1783 
1  in  1750 
1  in  1717 
1  in  1665 
1  in  1610 
1  in  1542 
1  in  1499 
1  in  1480 
1  in  1474 
1  in  1393 
1  in  1818 
1  in  1817 
1  in  1156 
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purposes  of  the  Census,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  were  divided  into 
thirteen  districts.  The  largest  proportion  of  deaf  persons  is  found  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland,  where  there  are  980  deaf  in  1,075.180,  or 
one  in  1166 ;  and  the  smallest  proportion  is  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  where  the  number  is  471  out  of  961,126,  a  ratio  of  one  in  2058. 
Next  in  numerical  order  to  this,  is  our  own  district — ^the  **  north  western 
counties"  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire — which  contained  1237  deaf  and  dumb 
out  of  2,490,827  souls,  or  one  in  2045. 

Taken  separately,  there  were : — 

In  Cheshire,       226     deaf  and  dumb  in     423,526,  or  1 :  1874 
In  Lancashire,  1011  „  2,0i7,301,  or  1  :  2045 


Proportion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales  : 


I. — London     

II.  South  Eastbbm  Counties. 

1  Surrey  (extra  metropolitan).. 
8  Kent  (extra  metropolitan)  .. 

3  Sussex 

4  Hampshire    

5  Berkshire  . , 

III.  South  Midland  Counties. 

6  Middlesex  (extra  metrop.)  .. 

7  Hertfordshire    

8  Buckinghamshire     

9  Oxfordshire 

10  Northamptonshire    

11  Huntingdonshre 

12  Bedfordshire . . 

13  Cambridgeshire  • 

IV.  Eastern  Counties. 

14  Essex 

15  Suffolk 

16  Norfolk       

V.  South  Westebn  Counties. 

17  Wiltshire 

18  Dorsetshire    

18  Devonshire   

20  Cornwall   

21  Somersetshire 


Deaf  and  ! 
Dumb, 
one  in 


1783 


1947 
2343 
1057 
2000 
1074 


2215 
1871  li 
1614  I 
2027  I 
18-^8  I 
3C16  I 
1754 
1845 


1490 
1724 

1785 


1426 
1406 
1410 
1278 
1448 


VI.  West  Midland  Counties. 

22  Gloucestershire    

23  Herefordshire  

24  Shropshire    

25  Staffordshire     

26  Worcestershire 

27  Warwickshire   

VII.  North  Midland  Counties. 

28  Leicestershire 

29  Rutlandshire     

30  Lincolnshire 

31  Nottinghamshire 

32  Derbyshire    

VIII.  North  Western  Counties 

33  Cheshire    

34  Lancashire    

IX.  Yorkshire. 

35  West  Riding 

86  East  Riding  (with  York)     . . 

37  North  Riding    

X.  Northern  Counties. 

38  Durham     

39  Northumberland 

40  Cumberland 

41  Westmoreland 

XI.  Monmouthshire  &  Wales 

42  Monmouthshire    

43  South  Wales 

44  North  Wales 


Deaf  Kad 
one   in 


1565 
1054 
1493 
1860 
1160 
2026 

1958 
1734 
1870 
2088 
1272 


1874 
2045 

1640 
2231 
1754 

2480 

1818 
1917 
1622 

2300 
1423 
1514 
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Coming  to  the  still  narrower  limit  of  our  own  town  and  neighbourhood, 
we  find  that  the  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  districts  contained  180  deaf 

.     NORTH  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 
{Lancashire  and  Cheshire.) 


REGISTBATION,  Ac. 


VIII.  North  Wbstbbv  Countixs, 

33  Cheshire    

34  Lancashire 

DiSTBICTS. 

83   Cheshire. 
45-2  Stockport 

453  Macclesfield 

454  Altrincham 

455  Rancom     , 

456  Northwich 

457  Congleton 

458  Nantwlch 

459  Gt  BoughtoD    

460  Wirral    

84  Lancashire 

4C1  LiveTpool 

462We8tDerby   

463  Prescot  ..'. 

464  Ormskirk 

465  Wigan     

466  Warrington 

467  Leigh     

468  Bolton    

469  Bury 

470  Barton-npun-Irwell 

471  Chorlton    

472  Salford 

473  Manchester    ....••.•. 

474  Ashton-under-Lyne 

475  Oldham 

476  Rochdale   

477  Haslingden    

478  Burnley     

479  Clitheroe    

480  Blackbnm     

481  Chorley 

482  Preston 

483  Fylde     

484  Oarstang    

485  Lancaster 

486  Ulverstone 


Torvujnom, 


2,490,827 

423,526 
2,067^01 


90,208 
68,827 
34,043 
2.%797 
31,202 
80,ai2 
87,986 
53,294 
57,157 

258,236 
153,279 
56,074 
38,307 
77,539 
30,104 
82,734 
114,712 
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•  '*  iQclndiiiff  32  IninateB  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  domb."  The  day-scholars  of  the 
Institntion  and  absentees  would,  of  coarse  be  taken  at  their  own  homes.  The  £daoation 
Census  gives  56  as  the  total  number  of  scholars  at  that  time ;  it  is  now  80—65  of  whom  belong 
to  Liverpool. 

+"  Including  81  inmates  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  This,  though  locally 
situate  in  another  district,  is  the  Manchester  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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mutes  in  a  popaladon  of  411,615  ;  or  one  in  2286.  There  were  189  in 
Liverpool,  and  41  in  West  Derby.  The  pupils  in  the  local  school  were 
returned  as  56,  but  of  these,  24  were  taken  account  of  elsewhere.  Twenty- 
two  of  them  being  day  scholars,  were  reckoned  at  their  own  homes  in  the 
town,  and  two  boarders  from  a  distance  were  also  absent  Of  the  remaining 
82  who  were  in  residence  on  the  Census  Sunday,  there  were  17  who  did  not 
belong  to  Liverpool.  Deducting  these,  the  number  of  the  local  deaf  and 
dumb  falls  from  180  to  168,  and  this  alters  the  proportion  in  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  to  one  in  2524.  In  this  county,  with  a  comparatively 
small  deaf  and  dumb  population,  we  have  extensive  provision  made  for 
their  education.  Tn  March  1851,  there  were  186  pupils  in  the  two  Schools 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  That  number  is  now  increased  to  more  than 
160.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  one  hand,  wherever  tliere 
are  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  aggregate  of  the  deaf  mute  popula- 
tion will  seem  larger  than  it  really  is,  and  on  the  other,  where  there  are  no 
ischools  it  will  seem  relatively  smaller.  Of  the  56  pupils  returned  at  the 
Liverpool  School  in  1851,  19  came  from  a  distance :  of  the  80  now  upon 
the  books,  about  one-fifth  belong  to  places  which  lie  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Thus,  the  children  who  are  uuder  education 
swell  the  proper  population  of  the  iUstricts  where  schools  are  situate,  and 
reduce  that  of  the  places  where  their  own  homes  are.  It  follows,  that  those 
children  of  the  educable  age,  who  are  returned  in  any  place  where  there  is 
no  school,  are  those  who  should  have  been  at  school ;  and  if  these  could 
all  be  collected  into  one  total,  it  would  shew  precisely  (allowing  for  a  few 
cases  of  absence  from  illness,  and  other  casualties,)  the  number  of  those 
who  being  of  the  eligible  age  for  receiving  education,  were  growing  up 
without  education. 

Of  those  computed  to  be  of  the  proper  age,  there  were  actually  uuder 
instruction,  only  84}  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  50  per  cent,  in  England,  and  70 
per  cent  in  Scotland.*  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  at  the  next  Census 
England  does  not  stand  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  these 
figures  represent  If  for  the  want  of  trustworthy  evidence  upon  a  subject 
80  important,  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  not  hitherto  received  the 

•  See  a  Paper,  by  the  Writer,  on  the  Census  qfthe  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  1851,  read  at  the 
meetiDg  of  the  British  Associatioii  in  Liverpool,  September  1854,  published  in  the 
*  Jouma]  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,"  for  June  1855,  and  quoted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  No.  207,  for  July,  1855. 
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attention  and  sympathj  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled,  the  publication 
of  the  Census  returns  may  fairly  be  expected  to  work  an  advantageous 
change  in  this  respect  The  collection  of  such  evidence  is  an  *'  advantage** 
which  eveiyone  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  it  is  one  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  chdmiDg  as,  both  collaterally  and  directly,  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  separate  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Another  great  "  advantage  "  is  the  raising  up  of  a  supply  of  competent 
men  te  take  the  management  of  the  various  Institutions.  When  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  came  te  this  country 
in  1815,  te  obtain  the  requisite  instruction  for  entering  upon  his  work  as  a 
teacher,  the  discouragements  and  obstacles  which  he  met  with  were  such 
as  led  him  to  repair  to  France,  and  seek  the  assistance  he  required  at  the 
Ftois  Institution,  where  he  speedily  obtained  it.  **  The  Committees  of  the 
Dublin,  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Institutions  have  at. different  times 
experienced  such  difficulties'*  also.'*'  "Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela.*' 
That  day  is  past  At  the  present  time,  six  of  the  former  assistants  of  the 
London  Asylum  are  in  positions  where  they  have  the  sole  management  of 
establishments  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Three  of  the 
present  Principals  of  Schools  in  Great  Britain  were  formerly  assistants  in 
the  Yorkshire  Institution :  two  commenced  their  career  as  teachers  in  the 
School  at  Glasgow :  and  the  higher  offices  in  other  Institutions  are  held  by 
gentlemen  who  acquired  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  subordinate 
posts  of  the  same  establishments  which  they  qow  superintend. 

finally,  we  must  recur  to  the  fact  which  was  stated  at  the  outset,  the 
honourable  distinction  which  belongs  to  the  present  century  in  relation  to 
this  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  not  been  by  inventing 
the  art,  or  by  raising  up  the  first  of  those  who  practised  it,  that  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  gained,  but  by  founding  and  supporting  Public  Institutions 
for  this  benevolent  purpose.  De  L*Epee,  whose  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  subject  in  1754,  had  his  school  in  full  operation  in  1760.  In  1793, 
four  years  after  his  death,  it  was  adopted  by  the  French  Government,  and 
now  exists  as  the  Imperial  Institution  of  Paris.  In  1760,  also,  Mr.  Thomas 
Braidwood  opened  a  private  school  in  Edinbui^h,  (the  one  which  Dr.  Johnson 
▼isited  in  1 773,  and  the  name  of  which,  Dumbie  Dyhes^  the  author  of 

•  •«  Knight's  Cyclop :"  article  Ih^f  and  Ihtmb, 
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Waveriey  has  made  imperishable).*  Mr.  Braidwood  subsequently  removed 
to  Hackney,  near  London,  and  the  first  public  Institution  in  this  country 
was  opened  in  the  metropolis  in  1792,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Watson,  whose  work  has  beenpreyiously  quoted.  In  the  year  first  men- 
tioned, 1754,  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  Samuel  Heinicke  undertook  to 
teach  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  at  Dresden,  and  after  continuing  to  pursue  the 
work  in  a  private  capacity  for  several  years,  the  Elector  invited  him  toLelpsic, 
where,  in  1778,  the  Royal  Institution  of  Saxony  was  founded,  being  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ever  established  or  supported  by  civil  government. 
In  1815,  Mr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  a  Theological  student  in  the  College  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  resolved  to  "  undertake  the  employment  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  his  native  country."}  With  this  view, 
he  visited  Europe,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  1817,  the 
"American  Asylum"  was  opened,  under  his  management,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

From  these  beginnings  have  arisen  within  a  hundred  years,  two  hundred 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  20 
Institutions,  containing  1400  pupils ;  J  in  the  United  States  16,  with  1200 
pupils  ;§  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  smaller  Kingdoms  and  States  of 
Germany,  there  are  about  70  different  Institutions ;  in  France,  50 ;  in  Italy, 
10  or  11 ;  the  same  number  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Holland  and 
Belgium ;  5  in  the  Danish  dominions ;  3  in  Russia  and  Poland  ;  and  one 
each  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  If  to  these  were  added  the  various  private 
schools  in  existence,  the  number  of  two  hundred  would  be  exceeded.  And 
notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  absolutely  depending  upon  variable 
and  uncertain  sources  of  income,  it  is  a  gratifying  feet,  (which  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  first  bringing  before  the  Historic  Society  last  year,)  that  as 
large  a  sum  is  raised  by  voluntary  liberality,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
fmd  dumb,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  is  derived  from  the  public 
funds  in  France  and  the  United  States,  for  the  same  purpose  ||   A  handsome 

•  See  "  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  Note  E. 
+  Journal.    Barnard's  Tribute  to  Gallaudet^  p,  117.     Hartford,  1852. 
{  Glasgow  Report,  1854. 
§  Dr.  Peefs  address  at  New  York,  November  22,  1853.     The  succeeding  figures  are 
taken  from  various  authorities. 

II  The  amount  is  about  j£2-4,0C0  per  annum.  The  Bienfaiteur  des  Sourds-mueis  (Paris) 
for  November,  1854,  remarking  upon  my  statement  last  year,  quotes  Dr.  Peet,  of  New 
York,  as  contradicting  it  But  the  writer  fnils  to  see  that  Dr.  Peet  and  1  were  speaking 
of  two  very  dififerent  things.  He  spoke  of  the  British  Oovemmen/  as  doing  noUiiug ;  I 
say  of  the  British  people,  that  they  do  everything.  There  is  no  contradiction  here,  but 
the  most  perfect  consistency. 
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proportion  of  this  amount  accrues  from  the  investment  of  legacies,  and  it 
was  a  wise  and  henevolent  saying  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  which,  in  dealing  with 
this  subject,  I  feel  bound  to  reiterate — "  that  a  provision  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  a  bequest  that  could  well  be  imagined." 

Thus,  by  the  agency  of  these  Institutions,  education  has  not  only  been 
afforded  to  vast  numbers  who  must  else  have  lived  and  died,  as  did 
their  predecessors  for  so  many  thousands  of  years,  without  a  knowledge  of 
God,  or  a  hope  of  immortality ;  but  this  inestimable  advantage  has  also 
been  secured — the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  become  a  permanent 
aodal  institution.  In  its  behalf  have  been  enlisted  the  resources  of  science, 
the  dotations  of  piety  and  benevolence,  the  labours  of  the  patient  and  per- 
severing teacher,  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  devout ;  and  upon 
the  work  supported  by  these  means,  and  prosecuted  in  this  spirit,  has 
descended  God's  rich  blessing,  whereby  many  have  been  brought  out  of  a 
deep  and  melancholy  darkness  into  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel — ^raised 
firom  the  saddest  ignorance  to  know  Him  **  who  during  his  abode  on  earth 
went  about  doing  good — ^who  did  good  in  that  particular  species  of  distress 
in  which  these  charities  attempt  to  do  it — and  who,  seated  now  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  sends  down  His  blessing  upon  those  who  follow  His 
steps,  and  accepts  the  good  that  is  done  to  the  least  of  those  whom  He 
calls  His  brethren  as  done  unto  Himself."* 


An  Account  of  the  Life  and  "Writings  of  the  late  J.  H.  Swale, 

OP  Liverpool.  . 

By  T,  T.  Wilkinson,  F.RA.S.,  rfc,  rfc. 

(Read  17th  Mat,  1855.) 


Among  the  many  Geometers  v»ho  cultivated  the  ancient  Geometrical 
Analysis  in  Lancashire,  towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  none  was  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  late  John  Henry  Swale,  of  Liverpool.  His  name  is 
still  familiar  to  all  those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  Geometry, 
and  the  extent  of  his  contributions  to  our  local  and  other  periodicals,  is  well 
known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  then  numerous  publications,  either 
wholly  or\)artially  devoted  to  the  extension  of  mathematical  science.     He, 

♦  Bialiop  Horsley's  Sermon  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  1796. 
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howe?er,  never  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  exhibiting  his  rare  powers 
of  analysis  from  motives  of  mere  display,  nor  did  he  ever  care  to  compete 
with  others  in  matters  of  difficulty,  unless  they  related  to  novelty  of  prin- 
ciple or  simplicity  of  result  Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  his  contributions  are  somewhat  irregular,  both  as  to  time  and 
place,  yet  as  one  of  his  admirers  (Professor  Davies)  has  well  remarked— 
*'  wherever  we  see  the  name  of  Swale,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  something 
new  and  elegant,  always  worthy  of  himself,  and  often  with  specimens  of 
unequalled  resource  and  unexampled  method  of  research.*' 

Mr.  Swale  was  bom  at  Bishopsthorpe,  near  York,  October  16th,  1775. 
His  parents  occupied  a  respectable  position  in  life,  and  sent  their  son  to 
receive  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  several  of  the  many  respectable 
academies  then  established  in  Yorkshire.  After  a  successful  course,  during 
which  his  superior  talents  not  unfrequently  manifested  themselves,  he  was 
engaged  as  Assistant  Master  in  Mr.  Sanderson  s  Classical,  Mathematical, 
and  Commercial  Academy,  at  Becca  Lodge,  near  Aberford.  He  subse- 
quently held  similar  situations  at  Leeds  and  Chester,  but  in  the  early  part 
of  1805,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  mastership  of  the  Town  School 
at  Idle,  near  Bradford,  which,  in  addition  to  a  permanent  income,  supplied 
a  suitable  residence  for  the  accommodation  of  the  master.  This  led  to  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Sanderson,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  former  employers, 
on  the  8th  of  March  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1810  he  removed  to  Liverpool* 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

His  taste  for  mathematical  investigations  manifested  itself  at  an  early 
period ;  for  before  he  was  quite  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  begun  to  cor- 
respond with  the  editors  of  the  Yorkshire  Repository,  the  Scientific  Receptacle, 
and  the  Geometrical  Delights.  Some  of  his  earliest  compositions  most 
probably  appear  in  these  periodicals.  They  are  usually  dated  from  Becca 
Lodge,  and  contain  manifest  indications  of  latent  genius,  since  one  of  these 
early  printed  specimens  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  proportion 
existing  between  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  earth,  as  compared  with  that 
on  the  surface  of  Uranus,  which  he  finds  from  Herechel's  data  to  be  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  6.  7.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  at  this  time  to  mathe- 
matical speculations  only,  but  took  up  various  subjects  in  the  philosophical 
and  poetical  departments  of  the  periodicals,  most  of  which  he  treated  in  a 
very  lucid  and  satisfiEu^toiy  manner. 
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Among  the  earliest  o(  the  printed  pieces  of  this  description  maj  be 
instanced  a  poetical  answer  to  the  Prize  Enigma,  in  No.  9  of  the  Scientifie 
Bsceptade,  and  several  answers  to  philosophical  queries  in  previous  numbers. 
When  replying  to  a  query  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Collins,  of  London, 
he  assumes  the  signature  "  PhUologuSy**  and  accounts  for  the  phosphores- 
cent qualities  of  stale  fish,  when  viewed  in  the  dark,  by  supposing  that 
**  the  light  in  question  consists  in  certain  vibrations  of  the  electric  fluid;** 
but  in  succeeding  numbers  he  appears  under  his  real  name,  where  he 
endeavours  to  remove  a  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crosby,  of 
York,  in  chap,  ix.,  v.  2,  of  St  John's  Gospel,  by  quaintly  advising  him  to 
**  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  next  verse.**  The  higher  apparent  temr 
perature  of  springs  during  the  winter  season  is  also  accounted  for  by  him 
on  the  ground  that  the  difference  of  temperature  in  question  "  proceeds 
from  evaporation  and  other  causes  depending  on  heat.  In  all  evaporations 
from  fluids,  a  degree  of  cold  is  always  produced  in  consequence  of  it ;  but 
the  evaporation  from  wells,  &c.,  in  summer  is  very  great,  and  in  winter  but 
small.  Therefore,  a  less  degree  of  cold,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
becomes  perceptible.** 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  his  communications  to 
the  Yorkshire  BepotUory^  the  Beeeptaclej  and  the  DelighU,  are  generally  of 
an  elementary  character,  and  although  the  printed  solutions  to  the  mathe- 
matical questions  display  a  neatness  of  method  not  usually  found  in  juvenile 
compositions,  they  contain  but  little  in  themselves  to  indicate  the  superior 
talents  of  their  author.  From  the  variety  of  questions  he  answered  in 
successive  numbers,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  ingredient  of  perseverance 
was  not  wanting  in  his  character.  He  evidently  possessed  this  secret  of 
success  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  an  additional  stimulus  to  greater  exertions 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Whiting,  when  he  aw^ded  the  prize  of  ten  copies  of 
the  Receptacle  "  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Swale,  for  [having  furnished]  the  greatest 
number  of  correct  solutions  *'  to  the  questions  proposed  in  the  numbers  for 
1794.  From  this  period,  Mr.  Swale*s  contributions  to  the  mathematical 
periodicals  became  very  extensive,  and  his  geometrical  investigations  soon 
displayed  so  much  superiority,  when  compared  with  those  of  most  of  his 
competitors,  that  the  editors  of  existing,  and  the  originators  of  new,  scien- 
tific periodicals,  were  always  anxious  to  secure  his  services,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  auxiliaries.  During  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  Yorkshire,  that  county  numbered  amongst  its  private  teachers 
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some  of  the  most  distinguished  non-academic  geometers  of  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  Mr.  John  Ryley,  the  Fsrdinando,  the  Rylando,  and  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Brookes^  of  the  mathematical  periodicals,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Leeds 
Correspondent^  and  who  has  deservedly  heen  styled  by  the  late  Professor 
Davies,  "the  fether  of  the  Yorkshire  School  of  Geometers ;"  Mr.  Richard 
Nicholson,  then  of  Leeds,  but  latterly  of  Liverpool ;  Mr.  William  Shepherd, 
of  Bradford ;  and  Mr.  John  Whitley,  of  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  Swale  formed  a  very  early  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ryley,  and  their  friend- 
ship only  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  L802  or  1803,  he 
first  met  Mr.  Whitley,  in  company  with  several  others,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  and  these  periodical  gatherings  were  continued  for  many  years. 
The  union  of  so  many  kindred  minds  could  not  but  be  productive  of  some 
definite  result,  for  to  these  early  associations  we  may  reasonably  attribute 
the  origin  of  Mr.  Swale's  subsequent  partiality  for  the  study  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  pure  geometry,  to  the  neglect  of  almost  every  other  branch  of 
mathematics.  In  after  life,  these  intimacies  were  frequently  referred  to 
with  characteristic  feeling.  The  expression  "by  my  early  firiend  Mr.  Ryley,** 
is  appended  to  some  geometrical  speculations,  bearing  date  Angust  SOth, 
1828 ;  and  at  their  conclusion  he  remarks — "  I  linger  among  these  problems 
and  sketches  as  the  pleasing,  yet  melancholy,  reminiscences  of  days  for 
ever  gone,  and  of  an  early  acquaintance  now  silent  and  mouldering  in  the 
tomb."  His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nicholson  commenced  about  the  year 
1795,  when  both  were  in  active  correspondence  with  several  mathematical 
periodicals.  A  similarity  of  tastes  served  to  knit  them  clos^y  together, 
and  their  friendship  continued  uninterrupted  after  their  removal  to  Liye^ 
pool,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Nicholson  in  1811.  Several  years  later,  Mr. 
Swale  drew  the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  the  talents  of  his  firiend,  by 
reproposing  in  the  Leeds  Correspondent  a  question  from  the  Mathematicdl 
Companion,  which  he  thought  had  been  treated  by  the  correspondents  to 
that  work  with  unmerited  neglect  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  Geometrical 
Loci,  intimately  related  to  the  properties  of  the  Complete  Quadrilateral, 
which  had  previously  been  partially  discussed  by  La  Hire  and  Maclaurin. 
Mr.  Swale*s  investigation  is  conducted  with  all  the  elegance  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  besides  generalising  the  property  and  deducing  several  inte- 
resting Porismatic  relations,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  again  proposing  the 
subject  for  reconsideration. 
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At  a  subsequent  period,  the  prize  question  in  the  Mathematieal  Companion 
for  1800  is  reconsidered  by  Mr.  Swale,  in  one  of  his  manuscript  volumes, 
and  as  this  question  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  his  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  their  early  acquaintance ;  hence,  at  the  close  of  an 
improved  solution,  he  again  bears  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his  friend, 
whom  he  styles  "  my  early  mathematical  associate,  thirty-three  years  ago, 
when  we  used  to  meet  at  Mr.  Hyley  s,  to  converse  on  mathematics.** 

The  numerous  intimations  which  occur  in  Mr.  Swale*8  manuscripts, 
naturally  produced  a  desire  to  rescue  from  oblivion  some  of  the  communi- 
cations which  passed  between  the  able  mathematicians  previously  enume- 
rated ;  but,  upon  due  inquiry,  it  appears  that  in  one  case  none  of  them 
have  been  preserved,  and  in  another  that  an  accidental  fire  has  destroyed 
the  parcels  of  letters  containing  this  very  correspondence.  This  is  indeed 
a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  since  the  following  draft  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Whitley,  preserved  in  one  of  the  manuscript  volumes,  furnishes 
abundant  grounds  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Swale*s  mathematical  correspond- 
ence possessed  features  of  more  than  ordinaiy  interest 

"  Idle,  9th  February,  1809. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  purposed  for  some  time  to  trouble  you  with  one 
of  my  scrawls  on  some  mathematical  trifles,  ^duch  I  do  not  clearly  compre- 
hend. J  am,  first  of  all,  not  satisfied  that  I  understand  tlie  notation 
employed  in  your  own  question,  #  #  #  and  would  thank  you  to 
enlighten  my  understanding,  as  the  Prayer  Book  devoutly  says.  Question 
29,  in  the  Mathematical  Companion  for  1809,  requires  us  to  inscribe  a 
triangle  in  a  given  circle,  so  that  its  sides  shall  pass  tdurough  three  given 
points,  which  you  must  be  aware  has  been  repeatedly  done.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  can  be  solved  by  no  other  methods  than  what  have  already 
been  adopted  by  geometricians  ;  but  we  must  allow  that  Mr.  Lowry*s  general 
method  of  inscription  [given  in  his  solution  to  Question  210  of  Leybourn*s 
Mathematical  Repository,  new  series,]  is  sufficiently  elegant.  Yet  I  like 
attempts  in  the  solution  of  problems  upon  different  principles.  The  plod- 
ding ancients  please  me  on  that  account,  for  they  never  laid  aside  a  subject 
until  they  had  completely  exhausted  it. 

I  have  discovered  a  general  method  of  inscribing  polygons  in  a  given  circle^ 
each  side  passing  through  a  given  point  ;  itis  also  applicable  to  the  ellipse, 
I  thought  of  it  long  ago,  but  1  had  laid  aside  the  inquiry,  and  had  not  your 
proUem  made  its  appearance,  I  should  most  probably  never  have  resumed  it. 

I  am  pleased  with  your  other  question  *  *  *  harmonicais 
upon  wluoh  it  depends  present  a  wide  and  pleasing  field  to  the  geometer. 
Among  other  subjects,  I  have  lately  collected  and  considered  several  pro- 
blems upon  geometrical  loci ;  give  me  leave  to  present  one  to  your  notice, 
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to  which  I  should  like  to  have  your  demonstration,  to  compare  with  my 
own,  *****  When  a  circle  and  a  right  line  are 
given  in  position,  can  you  determine  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  the 
cirde,  from  which  a  tangent  heing  drawn ;  the  segment  of  the  tangent 
intercepted  between  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  line  shall  be  given  in 
length  ?  The  enunciation  you  will  excuse,  provided  you  can  comprehend 
me ;  we  may  sometimes  di^nse  with  elegance  in  familiar  correspondence. 
I  add  my  sincere  respects  to  an  old  friend ;  remaining  ever  yours, 

J.  H.  SWALE." 
To  Mr,  Whitley. 

The  inscription  of  a  triangle,  or  any  polygon,  in  a  given  circle,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  its  sides  shall  pass  through  given  points,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  eminent  geometers.  That  particular  case  when  the 
points  range  in  a  straight  line  is  considered  by  Pappus  in  his  CoUectiones 
Mathenuxdcay  and  his  form  of  the  Lemma  was  first  generalized  by  Dr. 
Eobert  Simson,  in  1781.  It  next  found  its  way  into  the  Mathematical 
Bepodtory  for  1799,  where  it  was  considered  by  Professors  Lowry  and 
Wallace ;  the  former  of  whom  generalized  the  problemt.for  any  polygon  in 
the  same  serial  for  1806.  Since  that  period,  the  same  inquiry,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Swale,  Heam, 
Gaskuiy  Potts,  Townsend,  Lame,  Puissant,  and  Triau,  several  of  whom 
have  employed  the  coordinate  methods  with  good  effect,  both  to  the  original 
problems  and  also  to  their  extension  to  the  conic  sections.  Mr.  Swale's 
discussion  is  wholly  geometrical.  It  is  contained  in  the  second  and  last 
number  of  the  Liverpool  ApoUonius,  where  it  forms  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  portions  of  that  extraordinaiy  work.  This  paper  on 
the  "  Inscription  of  Polygons  in  Ciroles,**  and  also  that  on  their  "  Inscrip- 
tion in  other  Polygons,*'  however,  did  not  appear  until  1 824,  but  the  pre- 
ceding letter  to  Mr.  Whitley,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  1809  Mr. 
Swale  was  not  only  in  possession  of  his  method  of  inscription,  so  fisur  as 
regards  the  circle,  but  also  of  its  extension  to  the  case  of  the  ellipse.  Pro- 
fessor Davies,  in  his  '*  Historical  Notices  respecting  an  Ancient  Problem," 
printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mathematician^  has  enumerated  and 
commented  upon  the  labours  of  Castillon,  Lagrange,  Fuss,  Euler,  Lhuilier, 
Ottajano,  Malf&tti,  Camot,  Gergonne,  Servois,  Brianchon,  and  Poncelet,  in 
the  same  field  of  geometrical  investigation ;  and  yet  after  a  most  careful 
analysis  and  comparison,  he  characterises  the  whole  of  Mr.  Swale's  essay 
as  one  of  "  great  elegance,  originality,  and  importance."    Its  constructions 
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for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  points,  are  peculiarly  neat ;  whilst  the  general 
case  is  attacked  at  once  with  his  usual  skill  and  adroitness ;  nor  is  he  less 
happy  in  his  efforts  when  pointing  out  the  special  cases  of  the  quadrilateral, 
and  when  the  points  are  situated  in  a  right  line. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Swale's  career,  he  forwarded  some  interesting 
communications  to  the  Gmtleman*s  Diary,  His  name  is  there  associated 
with  those  of  Hilton,  Cunliffe,  Wildljore,  Gough,  Dalton,  Lowry,  Nicholson, 
Campbell,  Skene,  Whitley,  &c.,  all  of  whom  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  mathematical  public ;  and  although  he  was  then  but  young  in  science, 
his  solutions  will  seldom  suffer  by  being  placed  in  comparison  with  those 
furnished  by  more  experienced  contributors.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Mathematieal  EspoiUory,  the  editor  enlisted  Mr.  Swale  into  his  service, 
when  he  not  only  supplied  the  earlier  portion  of  that  extensive  periodical 
with  numerous  articles  written  by  himself,  but  on  several  occasions,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  inducing  others  to  become  contributors.  In  the  old 
series  of  this  work  he  gave  demonstrations  to  a  considerable  number  of  Dr. 
Stewart's  Qmeral  Theorems^  and  also  to  the  majority  of  those  which  have 
usually,  but  erroneously,  been  termed  Lawson's  Oeometrical  Thearenu,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  published  them  collectively  at  the  end  of 
his  valuable  Dissertation  on  the  Geometrical  Analysis  of  the  Antients.  The 
notation  he  adopted  when  discussing  the  *'Greneral  Theorems"  was  in 
accordance  with  that  of  Dr.  Stewart  himself,  but  its  cumbrousness  neces- 
sarily precluded  any  very  decided  success  in  the  endeavour  to  extend  his 
system  of  inquiry.  His  solutions  to  Mr.  Lawson's  collection  are  remarkable 
for  their  brevity  and  neatness,  and  in  these  respects  are  fit  companions  to 
those  inserted  from  Messrs.  CampbeU,  Lowiy,  Nicholson,  and  others.  None 
of  these  writers,  however,  seem  to  have  been  aware  whence  the  Rev.  John 
Lawson  derived  the  greater  portion  of  the  materials  for  his  beautiful  collec- 
tion, if  we  except  a  writer  who  veiled  his  real  name  under  the  disguise  of 
the  signature  "  Peletarius.'*  All  the  solutions  furnished  by  this  gentleman 
are  given  under  the  strict  forms  of  the  ancient  geometry,  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  following  each  other  step  by  step  in  reverse  order,  but,  in  feet, 
are  nothing  more  than  literal  translations  from  Dr.  Stewart's  Propositiones 
OeometriccB,  the  original  source  whence  Lawson  had  transcribed  nearly  all 
the  Theorems  which  pass  under  his  name  ! 

Although  after  Mr.  Swale's  removal  to  Liverpool,  the  duties  of  his 
Academy  in  Brunswick  Place  prevented  him  from  maintaining  an  extensive 
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mathematical  correspondence,  yet  throughout  the  whole  oi  his  life  he  occa- 
Bionallj  contributed  to  most  of  those  periodicals  which  had  been  the  means 
of  establbhing  his  character  as  a  geometer.  In  1823  he  dedicated  the  first 
portion  of  the  Liverpool  ApoUoniuSj  of  which  he  was  both  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, to  *•  Thomas  Leyboum,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
College  at  Sandhurst — the  ardent,  perseyering,  and  able  promoter  of 
mathematical  science,  as  a  token  of  grateful  recollection  of  thirty  years 
correspondence  ;**  and  ten  years  later,  in  one  of  his  memoranda,  he  records 
his  undiminished  attachment  to  this  worthy  veteran  in  science. 

When  the  publication  of  the  Student  was  commenced  at  liverpool,  Mr. 
Swale  was  ready  with  a  helpng  hand.  He  fhmished  solutions  to  most  of 
the  questions  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  *'  that  work  of  rare  merit,*'  and 
proposed  several  others ;  but  his  removal  from  Leeds  to  Chester,  with  other 
engagements,  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  correspondence  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  periodicaL  He,  however,  subsequently  formed  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  editor,  Mr.  William  Hilton,  who  was  origi- 
nally resident  in  Saddleworth,  near  Manchester — a  pujnl  of  Wolfenden, 
and  an  able  correspondent  to  most  of  the  periodicals  of  his  time.  Mr.  Swale 
was  ever  happy  in  the  company  of  kindred  souls,  and  Hilton's  partiality 
for  the  "  divine  geometry,"  formed  an  additional  motive  for  a  close  attach- 
ment. *'  This  day,  8th  May,  1826,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  memoranda, 
"poor  Hilton  fell  dead  from  his  chair.  Such  is  the  fate  of  man  !**  The 
sudden  termination  of  his  friend's  earthly  career  is  elsewhere  alluded  to  in 
nearly  similar  expressions,  nor  are  these  the  only  memorials  he  recorded  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  existence,  for  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he  remarks, 
'*this  day,  28th  A^ugust,  1833,  confirmed  the  death  of  poor  Tom  Briggs, 
my  early  mathematical  pupil,  and  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Briggs. 
With  many  of  his  colleagues  in  Lander's  expedition,  in  which  he  engaged 
as  physician,  he  perished  in  some  part  of  Africa,  by  malignant  fever.** 
When  recording  the  severance  of  domestic  ties  by  the  rude  hand  of  death, 
his  remarks  on  every  occasion  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  humanity  of  his 
disposition,  and  confirm  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  associates,  that  he 
was  ever  the  dutiful  son,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  indulgent  father.  His 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  offspring,  was  not  exceeded  by  his  desire 
to  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  parents.  Their  removals  by- 
death  are  duly  noted  in  his  memoranda,  and  when  subsequently  alluding  to 
the  respective  dates  of  June  8th,  August  12th,  and  September  11th,  he' 
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feeUnglj  remarks — **  these  with  me  are  sad  and  melancholy  days  of  bereave- 
ment, on  which  died  a  fond  moUier  (1813),  an  affectionate  sister  (1825),  a 
kind  and  aged  father  (1826),  and  mj  firstborn  beloved  daughter  (1834)." 

Mr.  Swale's  first  contribution  to  the  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion 
appears  in  the  third  number  of  that  work.  In  1802  and  1807,  he  obtained 
"  Prizes  of  twelve  Companions,'*  for  superior  solutions,  but  owing  probably  to 
the  neglect  complained  of  with  regard  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  question,  he  ceased 
to  be  a  contributor  in  1812.  During  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  Davis, 
his  geometrical  investigations  extended  to  a  considerable  length ;  many  of 
them  were  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  honour,  and  not  a  few  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  elegance  and  originality.  A  close  intimacy  neces- 
sarily sprung  up  between  the  editor  and  himself,  in  consequence  of  this 
extensive  assistance,  which  ended  only  on  the  premature  death  of  the 
former.  In  an  extract  from  one  of  his  "  Mathematical  Books  "  he  observes, 
"  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hampshire,  mathematician,  London, 
written  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Davis,  acquainting  me  with  the  death  of  my 
much  esteemed  friend,  William  Davis,  editor  of  the  Mathematical  Com- 
panion, On  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Hampshire's  note,  I  transmitted  the 
following  to  the  Leeds  Mercury: — ^Died,  on  February  8th  (1807),  at  his 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  Mr.  William  Davis,  who  united  to  the 
high  character  of  a  honest  man,  that  of  a  zealous  friend  to  science.  Besides 
several  original  productions  which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  an  edition  of  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  the  invalu- 
able volumes  of  Madaurin  and  Simpson.  His  private,  social,  and  literary 
worth,  will  live  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  acquaintances  and 
friends— one  of  the  most  sincere  of  whom  pays  this  humble  tribute  to  his 
memory." 

The  geometry  of  the  Mathematical  Companion  possesses  all  the  charac- 
te^tics  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  schools ;  for  although  its  volumi- 
nous pages  will  afford  almost  evety  variety  of  problem,  treated  according  to 
the  strict  forms  of  the  ancient  Greek  models,  a  large  proportion  of  each 
successive  number  will  be  found  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  plane 
triangles,  from  given  data.  The  consideration  of  porisms,  loci,  inclinations, 
tangencies,  sections  of  ratio  and  of  space,  indeed,  occurs  at  intervals  ;  but 
they  occupied  only  a  veiy  small  share  of  the  attention  of  these  self-taught 
geometers.    Many  of  them  are  well  known  to  have  prided  themselves  upon 
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being  able  to  analyze  and  deduce  oonstnictlons  firoin  eveiy  possible  combi- 
nation of  the  given  entities ;  and  since  this  ability  necessarily  presupposes 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the  plane  triangle,  its 
inscribed,  circumscribed,  and  escribed  circles,  many  of  their  discussions  are 
still  valuable  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  harvest  of  properties  which 
they  yield  to  the  geometrical  student  In  the  present  state  of  science, 
however,  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  co-ordinate  methods  and  their 
greater  power  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  higher  geometry,  have 
led  many  to  consider  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  these  isolated 
problems  to  be  almost  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  immense ;  and  from  certain 
points  of  view,  such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  practice  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  that  even  this  misdirected  energy  no  less  proves  the  ability 
of  those  who  cultivated  the  ancient  geometry  under  this  now  somewhat 
objectionable  form,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  more  prolific  or  useful  subjects  of  investigation.  Every  isolated 
problem  necessarily  requires  a  totally  different  course  of  analysis,  proceed- 
ing step  by  step,  from  the  data  given  by  the  iHX>poser,  to  others  required  to 
be  determined,  before  the  construction  can  be  deduced ;  and  this  process 
not  only  demands  the  exercise  of  the  most  skilful  artifices  at  the  command 
of  the  geometer,  but  a  ready  application  of  all  the  known  properties  of  the 
diagrams  under  discussion. 

So  £Bur  as  regards  the  treatment  of  Geometrical  problems,  the  writings  of 
Whitley,  Butterworth,  and  Swale,  may  be  cited  as  indicative  of  the  en- 
grossing topics  of  both  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  schools,  as  well  as  oi  the 
prevailing  taste  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak*  The  modes  of  analysis 
adopted  by  the  two  former  geometers  are  in  general  well  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  propositions  to  which  they  are  applied ;  but  with  regard  to 
fertiHty  of  invention  and  variety  of  resource,  they  are  in  many  cases 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  furnished  by  the  latter.  In  these  respects  both 
his  published  and  his  manuscript  writings  fully  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Professor  Davies,  that  "a  fiuniliar  acquaintance 
with  the  works  on  geometiy  which  have  been  published  in  this  country 
during  the  past  and  present  century  has  led  to  the  conviction,  that  Mr. 
Swale  was  undoubtedly  the  most  independent  and  original  geometer  of  his 
time.  Everything  he  wrote  was  more  free  from  the  impress  of  the  writings 
of  others,  even  where  the  subjects  are  the  same ;  and  so  elementary  too. 
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that  we  should  hardlj  suppose  it  possible  for  two  different  methods  to  be 
purposedy  than  I  find  to  be  the  case  with  any  other  geometer  except 
Dr.  Matthew  Stewart.  Swale's  geometry,  in  fact,  was  his  own  invention, 
for  he  was  singularly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  other  geometers, 
even  of  the  English  school.**    (Mathematician,  Vol,  Hi,  p.  Sll.) 

When  the  Leeds  Correspondent  was  established  in  1813,  Mr.  Swale  did 
not  neglect  to  render  it  his  countenance  and  support.  In  1822  he  was 
awarded  the  **  prize  of  six  correspondents**  for  his  solution  to  the  prize 
question  which  had  been  proposed  by  himself.  The  fact  of  the  mathematical 
department  being  successiyely  under  the  superintendence  of  his  early 
friends  and  associates,  Messrs.  Ryley,  Gawthorp,  and  Whitley,  naturally 
induced  him  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  work ;  and  hence 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  specunens  of  his  methods  of  treating  geometrical 
problems  found  their  way  into  the  several  volumes  of  this  valuable  periodicaL 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  which  requires  us  '*  to  describe  a  fourth 
circle  to  cut  three  other  given  circles,  so  that  the  three  chords  joining  the 
points  of  intersection  shall  pass  through  three  given  points**  has  recenUy 
been  reproposed  as  the  prize  question  in  the  Ladxfs  and  Gentleman's  Diary 
for  1851 ;  where  it  forms  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  application  of  the 
properties  of  radical  axes  to  such  inquiries.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Correspondent  he  proposed  a  porismatic  case  of  Pascal's  hexagram  as  the 
prize  question,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  neglected  to  forward  a 
solution  in  time  for  publication.  This  omission  appears  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  littie  embarrassment  to  the  editor,  for  after  giving  his  own  dis- 
cussion of  this  "  porismatic  double  entendre,""  he  formally  announces  that 
"in  future  no  new  questions  will  be  inserted,  except  those  which  are 
accompanied  by  correct  solutions  from  their  respective  authors.** 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Swale  published  hia 
Geometrical  Amtuementa ;  a  work  which  had  been  announced  some  time 
before,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  solutions  in  the  Leeds  Correspondent, 
They  made  their  appearance  in  December,  1821,  as  the  first  part  of  a 
*'  Course  of  Lessons  in  Construction  and  Analysis ;  containing  a  general 
problem  and  solution,  with  its  application  to  a  series  of  Geometrical 
Inquiries.**  The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  which  were  dedicated 
to  "  John  Leslie,  Esq.,  F.RS.E.,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  as  a  public  Testimony  of  esteem  for  his 
worth  AS  A  Man,  and  for  his  distinguished  Talents  as  a  Geometer.**    They 
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were  also  '*  presented  to  the  Disdides  of  Eudid**  in  order  "  to  familiarise 
a  class  of  Problems,  in  themselves  extremely  beautiful ;  and  interesting  to 
geometricians  from  the  simplicity,  elegance,  and  compaiatiyely  unlimited 
range  of  which  they  are  susceptible  in  their  application  to  the  resolution  of 
other  Geometrical  researches/*  As  introductory  to  the  course,  he  premises 
the  General  Problem  of  *'  having  two  points  and  three  right  lines  given  in 
position ;  to  draw  from  the  given  points  two  right  lines  intersecting  each 
other  at  a  point  in  one  of  the  lines  given  in  position,  and  making  equal 
angles  with  the  two  remaining  lines  given  in  position,**  as  a  "basis  to 
which  the  three  Books  are  referable  for  solution ;"  but  with  regard  to  the 
solutions  themselves,  he  observes,  that  "nothing  further  has  been  attempted 
than  a  transcript  of  the  contents  of  the  geometrical  lecture-slate ;  with 
some  degree  of  attention  to  that  natural  arrangement  which  position  and 
consequent  inference  seemed  to  point  out.**  The  first  eight  pages  of  the 
Amusements  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  several  particular  cases  of 
the  general  problem.  He  then  gives  Book  I.,  which  contains  twenty-six 
carefully  selected  examples  in  Construction  and  Demonstration,  amongst 
which  are  the  properties  of  Badical  AaeSy  together  with  several  cases  of 
Determinate  Section  and  the  Section  of  Hatio  of  the  ancients  ;  for  both  of 
which,  he  observes,  "  we  are  indebted  to  the  fertile  genius  of  ApoUonius, 
the  celebrated  geometrician  of  Perga.**  "  Having  given  in  construction  a 
sufficient  number  and  variety  of  examples  to  shew  the  extent  and  fiEusility 
of  application  of  the  general  problem  and  its  auxiliaries,"  he  then  proceeds 
to  Book  II.,  which  embraces  a  series  of  thirty  "  appropriate  and  diversified 
sketches  of  Analysis ;"  and  this  is  followed  by  Book  III.,  or  the  "  Intellec- 
tual Gymnasium,"  which  opens  with  an  arrangement  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  deduced  during  the  preceding  inquiries.  A  selection  of 
"  Additional  Problems,  Generalised  and  Original,"  forms  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  this  remaikable  work,  and  offers  an  inviting  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  ardent  geometer.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  analyses 
and  constructions  the  author  never  loses  sight  of  the  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  general  problem  and  each  successive  deduction.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  he  reminds  the  reader  that  he  is  "  not  aware 
that  any  other  problem,  so  generally  applicable  to  composition,  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  plane  geometry,**  and  at  the  close  of  its 
application  to  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  examples  of  every 
grade  of  difficulty,  he  proposes  as  an  Exercise  for  the  student  that  he  shall 
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prove  "  by  axmlysis,  that  all  the  problems  in  Books  I.  and  II.  may  be 
determined  bj  the  general  problem.**  Of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
Tolume  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak.  The  late  Professor  Dayies 
has  pronounced  the  work  to  contain  '*some  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
elegant  geometry,  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancients,  (but  perfectly 
unshackled  as  to  any  anterior  works,)  that  exists  in  our  language,  or 
probably  in  any  language  whatever."  In  his  SoltUiom  to  Hutton*$  Course 
of  MathematicSy  he  terms  it  *'  the  most  remarkable  book  of  modem  times** 
and  one  from  which  the  student  "  will  acquire  more  power  of  original 
research  than  from  any  work  he  could  place  before  him.**  Again,  when 
reviewing  some  of  its  contents  in  his  **  Historical  Notices,**  he  declares  his 
opinion  that  **  the  Geometrical  Amusements  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
original  and  remarkable  works  on  Geometry  that  has  appeared  since  the 
time  of  Stewart  and  Simson.**  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  held  Mr.  Swale*s  publication  when  we  state  that  having  fetiled 
in  his  efforts  to  procure  a  copy  through  the  usual  channels,  he  borrowed 
the  work  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Eyley  of  Leeds,  and  transcribed  the 
whole  of  its  contents.  Strongly  expressed  as  these  eulogiums  may  appear 
to  some,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  truth.  His  published 
works  fully  justify  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  preceding  extracts,  while 
those  still  remaining  in  manuscript  present  ample  proofs  of  a  genius  in 
geometry  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  methods  of  treatment* 
the  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  tdmost  imique  elegance  of  the  analyses 
and  constructions,  combine  to  place  Mr.  Swale  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  cultivators  of  the  Ancient  Geometrical  Analysis.  The  page  of  errata 
prefixed  to  the  volume  contains  the  announcement  that  Parts  II.  and  III. 
were  ready  for  the  press  and  would  appear  in  succession,  but  failing  health 
and  the  limited  sale  of  Part  I.  did  not  justify  the  completion  of  his  design. 
In  addition  to  the  general  merits  of  the  work  we  may  also  observe  that  the 
style  of  printing  contains  several  peculiarities.  As  we  have  formerly 
observed  (PhU,  Mag,  1852^  **  up  to  the  time  when  the  Amusements  were 
published  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve  the  style  of  printing 
geometrical  investigations.  The  old  hacknied  form  had  been  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  both  editor  and  author ;  nor  had  any  geometer  appeared 
who  had  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  established  usage  of  carrying  the 
type  entirely  across  the  page.  Mr.  Swale,  however,  had  learnt  that  the 
eye  had  something  to  do  in  geometry  as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  in  his. 
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anxiety  to  assist  both,  be  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  practice  of 
printing  each  step  of  the  syllogisms  in  a  separate  line,  which  has  since 
been  carried  out  so  successfully  by  Mr.  Potts  in  his  excellent  editions  of 
Euclid'$  Elements,  The  pages  of  the  AmmemefUa  therefore  presented  a 
somewhat  novel  appearance  to  the  geometers  of  the  time,  and  this,  together 
with  his  habit  of  composing  scraps  of  verse,  induced  them  to  banter  him 
occasionally  respecting  his  poetical  geometiy/* 

*'  TliB  Liverpool  ApoUoniva,  or  the  Geometriced  and  PhUo8ophi4kU  Reposi- 
tory^*' Parts  I.  and  II.,  were  published  in  1823  and  1824  respectively.  The 
first  we  have  already  stated  was  dedicated  to  Professor  Leyboum  "  as  a 
token  of  grateful  recollection  of  thirty  years*  correspondence,"  but  the  second 
portion  was  "  most  respectfully  inscribed  to  Robert  Adrain,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  as  a  public  expression  of  esteem  for  his  worth  and  talents."  In  the 
advertisement  prefixed  to  the  work  Mr.  Swale  observes  that  it  has  frequently 
been  a  **  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  Liverpool,  rapidly  approximating 
in  commercial  enterprise,  in  opulence,  in  architectural  splendour,  and  in 
general  intelligence  to  the  British  metropolis,  should  yet  have  contributed 
so  little  to  the  encouragement  of  mathematical  science  through  the  medium 
of  her  public  press."  He  further  remarks,  that  although  *'  a  rising  commu- 
nity eagerly  employed  in  extending  its  conunerce  and  accumulating  wealth, 
and  at  the  same  time  generally  ardent  in  cultivating  and  patronising  mathe- 
matical science,  is  a  phenomenon,  merely  Utopian,  not  to  be  realised  in  the 
lustoiy  of  man."  Yet  presuming  that  "  the  destinies  of  man  invite  him  to 
liigher  enjoyment  than  that  to  be  derived  from  the  gratification  of  mere 
external  sense,  and  that  the  varied  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers  in  the  wide  and  fertile  field  of  science,  affords  a  perennial  source  of 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  pleasures  of  which  our  nature  is  suscep- 
tible ;**  he  "presents  to  junior  geometricians  in  general,  to  those  of  Liverpool 
in  particular,  and  to  all  promoters  of  the  pursuits  of  intellect,  the  first 
number  of  the  ApoUonius,*'  Its  pages  include  a  memoir  of  ApoUonius, 
from  Montucla ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  geometry,  from  Bossut ;  the 
stability  of  ships,  from  Vince ;  On  Newton's  system  of  philosophy,  from 
Maclaurin ;  the  doctrine  of  mathematical  axioms,  from  Stewart ;  an  essay 
on  the  utUity  of  mathematical  learning,  from  Passman ;  together  with 
various  original  papers  by  Messrs.  Dickenson,  Adrain,  Whitley,  Samuel 
Jones,  and  Bartholomew  Prescot.  .  The  last  named  gentleman  undertook 
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in  a  series  of  seven  letters,  to  prove  ihefahUy  of  the  Newtonian  system  of 
astronomy,  and  by  consequence  the  truth  of  his  own ;  but  his  ill-judged  and 
intemperate  attack  would  seem  to  have  failed  in  producing  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  Newtonian  theoiy  of  gravitation  is  stQl  the  orthodox  faith, 
whilst  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Prescot,  although  founded  on  his  own  explana- 
tions of  holy  Writ,  and  supported  by  appeals  to  common  sense,  has  long 
smce  been  deservedly  forgotten.  Of  Mr.  Swale's  geometrical  papers  in  the 
Apollanius  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  first  contains 
"some  properties  of  tangential  circles,  briefly  demonstrated,  with  their 
application  "  to  twelve  leading  problems  on  the  circle,  and  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  deductions,  including  the  now  celebrated  case  of  describing  "  a 
fourth  circle  to  touch  three  others  anyhow  given  in  position."  EEis  next 
paper  on  '*  geometrical  maxima  and  minima,  *'  which  is  followed  by 
"  improved  or  generalised  solutions  "  to  problems  which  had  been  elsewhere 
discussed,  and  a  series  of  '*  diversified  solutions  to  the  same  problem.**  A 
considerable  number  of  beautiful  properties  relating  to  Halley's  Diagram 
occur  in  these  investigations,  as  well  as  several  of  the  leading  cases  of 
lineal  section.  The  labors  of  Simson,  Landen,  Burrow,  and  others, 
are  reviewed  as  he  proceeds,  whilst  in  problem  3  we  are  presented  with  no 
fewer  than  nine  original  methods  of  drawing  a  tangent  from  a  given  point 
to  a  given  circle.  In  the  paper  on  "  the  inscription  of  polygons  in  a  circle 
when  each  side  of  the  inscribed  figure  passes  through  a  given  point,"  he 
reduces  the  whole,  when  the  number  of  the  sides  is  odd,  to  the  "  elementary 
problem  of  dravdngfram  a  given  pointy  a  tangent  to  a  circle  given  in  position 
and  magnitude;''  and  when  the  sides  are  even,  the  construction  of  the 
general  problem  is  reduced  to  the  equally  simple  matter  of  "  drawing  from 
a  given  point  a  line  parallel  to  a  right  Une  given  in  position"  The  "  inscrip- 
tion of  polygons  in  given  polygons,"  under  the  same  conditions,  is  reduced 
in  like  manner  to  the  utmost  degree  of  simplicity,  the  final  result  being 
that  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  description  of  a  "  cirele  through  three 
given  points,''  Had  the  ApoUonius  been  continued  the  next  number  would 
have  been  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  geometrical  student.  The 
new  lists  contain  forty-five  carefully  selected  questions  in  various  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  the  geometrical  element,  of  course,  preponderating. 
Many  of  these  are  proposed  by  himself  under  various  signatures,  and  their 
solutions  would  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  versatile 
genius ;  but  **  continued  indisposition,  which  suspends  all  intellectual  pur- 
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suits,**  combined  with  the  unprofitable  sale  of  the  portions  ahfeady  issued, 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  publication. 

The  duties  of  a  large  academy  added  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  youth 
spent  in  the  laborious  avocation  of  tuition,  at  length  produced  their  usual 
effects  upon  Mr.  Swab*s  constitution.  Symptoms  of  decay  had  begun  to 
manifest  themselves  some  time  before  the  publication  of  his  first  work ; 
but  they  were  generally  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  excite  any  serious 
apprehensions.  The  attacks  of  an  insidious  disease,  however,  gradually 
became  more  severe,  and  although  naturally  robust  and  strongly  built,  his 
nervous  system  iiltimately  became  so  much  shattered  by  continued  appli- 
cation tiiat  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  establishment  at  the  close  of 
1828.  "  Brunswick  Place  Academy  '*  was  still  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  when  this  unfortunate  circumstance  occuired.  For  many  years 
it  had  been  well  suj^rted  by  the  public,  and  consequentiy  possessed  a 
high  mercantile  value ;  but  he  had  conscientious  scruples  respecting  the 
propriety  of  scholastic  transfers,  and  hence  "  some  of  his  peculiar  notions  pre- 
vented him  finom  disposing  of  his  school,**  which  he  might  tlien  have  done  to 
considerable  advantage.  On  the  partial  recovery  of  his  health  he  occasionally 
undertook  to  instruct  a  few  private  pupils  in  mathematics,  and  might  have 
l>ecome  fully  occupied  with  such  engagements,  but  he  dedined  to  extend 
his  connections,  and  contented  himself  with  **  spinning  his  cobwebs*'  as  he 
&dCetiousty  termed  his  speculations  in  pure  geometiy.  Probably  his  recovery 
would  have  been  much  more  rapid  had  he  not  in  an  unguarded  moment 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  without  security  to  a  near  relation  who  subse- 
quentiy  de&auded  him  of  the  whole  amount  The  effect  of  this  untoward 
occurrence  upon  his  general  health  may  easily  be  conceived ;  and  his  manu- 
'scripts  contain  several  memoranda  indicative  of  his  strong  feelings  on  the 
subject  when  casual  circumstances  led  him  to  revert  to  the  improper 
conduct  of  his  "  di^onest  relative.** 

Kotwitiistanding  a  continued  tendency  to  depression  of  spirits,  his  active 
mind  never  appears  to  have  relaxed  its  efforts  in  any  considerable  degree. 
With  him  "  Divine  Geometry  **  was  ever  in  the  ascendant,  and  his  favourite 
study  would  seem  to  have  furnished  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure. 
What  to  most  persons  proves  to  be  really  a  severe  mental  discipline  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Bwale  in  the  Ught  of  recreation,  for  he  endorses  one  of 
his  latest  manuscripts  as  "  Geometrical  AmusemmtB  [intended]  to  soothe 
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an  incuiable  despondency.**  Daring  the  later  years  of  bis  life  be  occa* 
sionally  exchanged  the  bustling  activity  of  the  town  by  making  short  excur- 
sions into  different  parts  of  the  country,  his  principal  objects  being  change 
of  air  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  sceneiy.  It  was  whilst  thus  engaged 
that  he  availed  himself  of  opportunitaes  to  renew  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  many  of  his  old  associates,  amongst  whom  the  names  of 
Shepherd  and  Whitley  most  frequently  occur  in  the  memoranda  relating  to 
these  exhilarating  rambles.  Becreation  and  his  favourite  studies  continued 
alternately  to  ooeupy  his  attention  until  his  earthly  career  was  termmated, 
by  a  short  and  severe  attack  of  influenza,  on  January  13th,  1837,  in  the 
sixty-aecond  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  remains  lie  interred  in  the  Necropolis, 
a  picturesque  burial  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  LiverpooL 

The  activity  of  mind  displayed  by  Mr.  Swale,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  mathematical  career,  could  not  but  be  productive  of  great  results,  and 
hence  we  find  that,  independently  of  his  published  writings,  he  has  col- 
lected no  fewer  than  eighteen  manuscript  volumes  of  literaiy  and  mathe- 
matical disquisitions.  Several  of  these  have  evidently  been  formed  from 
others  of  earlier  date,  since  they  contain  a  series  of  diagrams,  and  a  few 
choice  investigations  which  had  previously  appeared  in  different  periodicals, 
but  by  &r  the  greatest  portion  have  resulted  from  his  practise  of  "  spinning 
geometrical  cobwebs,**  as  an  amusement  during  the  leisure  hours  of 
declining  age.  Each  of  the  volumes  contains  a  title  in  some  degree 
indicative  of  the  contents — ^but  the  utmost  latitude  of  meaning  must  be 
allowed  in  this  respect,  for  nothing  more  than  a  very  general  description 
could  be  attempted  to  a  collection  of  solutions  to  several  thousand  geo- 
metrical, algebraical,  and  other  questions,  arranged  without  much  regard 
to  difficulty,  order,  or  subject  The  following  enumeration,  however,  may 
serve  to  show  that  had  their  author  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  we 
should  have  had  no  lack  of  matter  for  a  lengthened  series  of  the  Liverpool 
Appdlonius, 

I. — Geometrical  Disquisitions,  Christmas,  1811. 

II. — Geometrical  Amusements,  Christmas,  1 818. 

III. — Geometrical  Amusements,  Midsummer,  1819. 

lY. — Geometrical  Amusements,  Christmas,  1819. 

(Midsummer,  1823.  ) 
v.— Geometrical  Sketches,    \  Christmas,  1823.     [ 

(Christmas,  1824.     j 
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VI. — Geometrical  Papers. 
VII.-^Memoir  of  the  late  Reuben  Burrow. 

VIIL — Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Geometrical  Questions;    those 
not  original  being  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  generalmng  and 
receiving  improved  and  original  solutions. 
IX. — ^Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Geometrical  Questions. 
X. — Original  Theorems  on  the  Circle,  with  their  use  in  the  deter 

mination  of  some  Geometrical  Pix>blem8. 
XI. — Geometry  and  Algebra. 
XII. — ^Mathematical  Scraps. 
XIII. — ^Memorandums,  Scraps,  Mathematical,  Poetical,  Biographical, 

and  Satirical. 
XIY. — ^Memorandums,  Scraps,  Mathematical,  ^.,  &c. 
XV. — Geometry  of  the  Circle,  vol.  1. 
XVI. — Geometry  of  the  Circle,  vol.  2. 
XVII. — Diversified  Solutions  to  the  same  Problem. 
XVIII.<— Geometrical  and  Algebraical  Amusements. 
We  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  first  six  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  preceding  list     Their  contentB  are  therefore  matter 
for  conjecture  ;  but  from  the  titles  affixed  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  they  were  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
Geometrical  Amusements,    The  memoir  of  Reuben  Burrow  was  originally 
written  for  the  biographical  department  of  the  Mathematical  Repository^ 
from  documents  furnished  by  the  late  Professor  Leyboum.     It  gives  a  very 
clear  and  satis&ctoiy  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  this 
able,  though  somewhat  eccentric  mathematician,  but  owing  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Repository,  this  sketch  remained  in  manuscript  until  pub- 
lished, with  the  present  Mr.  Swale's  consent,  in  a  recent  volume  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine, 

Volume  ix.  is  a  continuation  of  volume  viii.,  and  they  contain,  in  the 
whole,  about  425  quarto  pages  of  densely  crowded  matter.  In  addition  to 
numerous  original  theorems  and  problems,  these  volumes  contain  diversi- 
fied constructions,  with  occasional  analyses  and  demonstrations,  to  all  the 
principal  geometrical  questions  which  had  been  proposed  in  most  of  our 
mathematical  periodicals  and  several  other  works,  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
one  thousand  carefully  constructed  diagrams.  Each  day's  work  is  generally 
pointed  out  by  having  its  respective  date  affixed,  and  many  incidental 
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notices  occur  at  intervals,  which  prove  that  he  sustained  a  long  and  active 
correspondence  with  several  of  his  old  associates.  Pages  197-198  are 
occupied  with  the  demonstrations  of  several  theorems,  which  he  afterwards 
applies  to  the  determination  of  the  general  problem  on  inclinations ;  and 
this  subject  is  again  resumed  in  pp.  233-^35,  where  two  or  three  different 
constructions  are  given  to  each  particular  case,  but,  agreeablj  to  Mr. 
Swale*s  usual  practice,  no  demonstrations  are  added.  This  omission  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  methods  employed  are  generallj  different 
from  those  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  those  authors  who  have  treated  on 
these  portions  of  the  ancient  geometry.  The  maxima  and  minima  of 
geometrical  quantities  occupy  pp.  251-257 — a  "collection  of  problems  by 
the  compasses  alone  **  are  contained  in  pp.  292-332 — and  tiie  leading 
problems  on  the  Tangencies  are  elegantiy  constructed  in  pp.  383-386. 

The  latter  portion  of  volume  x.  is  fully  prepared  for  the  press.  Five 
theorems  are  distinctiy  enunciated,  demonstrated,  and  applied  to  the 
solution  of  ten  collateral  problems,  most  of  which  have  since  been  published 
as  questions,  549-582,  in  the  EducaHonal  Times, 

At  the  commencement  of  volume  xi.  we  find  a  few  instances  of  geomet- 
rical loci,  which  are  followed  by  an  analysis  and  construction  of  the  general 
problem  of  inclinations  in  pp.  2,  89,  91,  and  93.  Pages  101-132  contain 
a  connected  series  of  forty-two  geometrical  exercises  originally  compiled  as 
*'  lessons  for  his  son  ;**  and  amongst  tiie  remaining  contents  are  interspersed 
solutions  of  some  difficult  diophantine  problems,  one  of  which  is  a  prize  ques- 
tion from  the  Repository,  where  the  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  Somerville 
for  her  elegant  solution.  Volume  xii.  commences  witii  various  methods 
of  drawing  tangents  to  a  given  circle,  so  as  to  be  divided  by  a  line  given 
in  position  and  the  point  of  contact,  into  parts  having  a  given  ratio. 
Pages  20  and  21  contain  no  fewer  than  eight  different  methods  of  drawing 
*'  through  a  given  point  P,  a  line  that  shall  tend  to  the  point  of  concourse 
of  two  other  lines,  AB  and  CD  given  in  position.**  Some  problems  on  the 
maxima  and  their  application  occupy  pages  32-45,  and  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  manuscript  contains  ingenious  solutions  to  some  of  the  most 
difficult  equations  in  Dr.  Bland^s  Algebraical  Problems.  The  titie  of 
volume  xiii.  tdmost  sufficientiy  explains  itself,  and  but  a  slight  inspection 
is  necessary  to  prove  tiiat  its  designation  is  not  unaptiy  chosen.  A  letter 
to  a  friend  occurs  at  page  42,  in  which  he  desires  him  **  to  recollect  that 
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Euclid  existed  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  that  [he  is] 
yet  nearly  a  stranger  to  those  Elements  which  have  conferred  imperishable 
renown  on  their  author  and  compiler."  Mr.  Swale  was  ever  anxious  that 
the  ancient  geometry  should  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  this  end  he  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  impressing  the  beauties  of  his  "  Divine 
Geometry  *"  upon  the  minds  of  his  junior  correspondents.  A  few  statical 
and  dynamical  problems  are  inserted  in  this  volume,  but  they  present  no 
difficulties  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  most  important  enquiiy, 
perhs^,  is  that  which  determines  the  direction  of  impulsion  of  a  billiard 
ball  on  a  triangular  table,  "  so  that  it  may /or  ever  pursue  the  same  track,** 
to  be  the  sides  of  the  triangle  of  minimum  perim^eter  inscribed  in  the  given 
triangle. 

Volume  xiv.  is  a  bulky  octavo,  bearing  the  same  title  as  the  preceding. 
It  opens  with  a  series  of  *'  Lessons  for  his  Son,**  amongst  which  are  no 
fewer  ihaxi  fourteen  original  methods  of  dividing  a  given  line  in  extreme 
and  mean  ratio.  Several  of  the  isolated  solutions  to  other  questions 
contain  references  to  the  Geometrical  Amusements,  and  were  probably 
intended  for  the  succeeding  portions  of  that  valuable  work.  The  most 
important  portion  of  the  volume,  however,  is  a  short  discussion  of  the 
different  cases  of  the  problem,  "  to  determine  P  in  a  line  MN  of  any  order, 
so  that  drawing  the  tangents  PV,  FT,  to  two  given  circles,  (A)  and  (B), 
they  shall  have  a  given  ratio.** 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  recently  considered  the  same  subject,  in 
connection  with  circles  of  similitude,  and  our  united  labours  form  the 
subject  of  a  paper  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the'  Ladys  and  Q^iUleman's 
Diary  for  1855. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Mascheronian  geometry,  or  that  which  is  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
ruler  or  the  compass  alone.  He  commences  with  the  division  and  sub- 
division of  lines,  the  division  of  arcs  of  circles,  drawing  tangents,  and 
finding  proportionals.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  description  of  polygons ; 
their  inscription  in  circles,  and  in  each  other — to  many  of  which  problems 
four  or  five  different  constructions  are  given.  The  latter  volume  is, 
however,  by  fer  the  most  curious  and  valuable.  He  commences  by  des- 
cribing a  tangential  circle  to  touch  two  or  more  given  circles,  and  after 
having  given  various  constructions  to  these  he  proceeds  to  the  construction 
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of  the  different  cases  of  the  Apollonian  problem  of  tangencies,  with  the 
exception  of  that  where  a  tangent  circle  to  three  given  circles  is  required 
to  be  described ;  the  enunciation  of  the  problem  being  all  that  appears  in 
the  manuscript.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  other  problems  relating  to  the  intersection  of  circles 
or  tangents  to  them  drawn  from  given:  points  and  having  given  ratios, 
manj  of  which  are  remarkably  curious  and  interesting.  His  objects 
throughout  appear  to  have  been  to  extend  and  diversify  Mascheroni's 
methods,  and  in  these  respects  he  has  succeeded  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  possible  for  any  verbal  statement  to  describe. 

Volume  xvii.  is  a  short  paper  fully  written  out  for  the  printer.  It  con- 
tains/our different  constructions  and  demonstrations  to  the  problem  of 
having  ''  a  point  P,  and  two  parallel  lines  AQ,  BE,  given  in  position,  to 
determine  the  position  of  a  line  PQR,  of  section,  making  the  rectangle, 
sum  of  squares,  or  difference  of  squares,  of  the  segments  AQ,  BR,  cut  off 
from  the  lines  given  in  position,  equal  to  a  given  square ;  and  was  intended 
for  insertion  in  the  third  number  of  the  ApoUonius. 

The  eighUenih  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  diophantine  and  other  algebraical  enquiries ;  and 
the  second  to  the  consideration  of  numerous  original  and  selected  geomet- 
rical problems.  Pages  298-308  contain  a  discussion  of  the  problem  "  to 
determine  a  point  P  in  AC,  the  side  of  a  given  triangle  ACB,  such  that 
drawing  PQ  perpendicular,  and  PR  paraUel  to  the  base  AB,  the  ratio, 
sum,  difference,  rectangle,  sum  of  squares,  or  difference  of  squares,  of  PQ 
and  PR,  may  be  respectively  equal  to  given  quantities ;"  four  different 
constructions  and  demonstrations  being  given  to  each  case.  The  problem 
partially  considered  in  volume  xvii.  is  extended  to  the  cases  of  the  ratio, 
sum,  or  difference  of  AQ  and  BR,  in  pages  308-316 ;  and  several  other 
problems  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  each  successive  variation  unfold- 
ing new  properties  of  the  illustrative  diagrams,  and  affording  additional 
proofs  of  Mr.  Swale's  extensive  powers  in  geometrical  research.  A  case  of 
ApoUonius  on  inclinations  closes  this  volume,  which,  from  i^Uemal  evidence, 
appears  to  contain  the  latest  efforts  of  his  untiring  mind. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  requisite  demonstra- 
tions, an  immense  mass  of  Mr.  Svrale's  speculations  must  ever  remain 
in  an  incomplete  and  unprofitable  condition.    The  state  of  geometrical 
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science  has  undergone  a  radical  change  since  the  time  he  wrote,  and  hence, 
few  will  hereafter  he  found  either  ahle  or  willing  to  supply  such  demonstra- 
tions as  will  render  the  theorems  and  prohlems  intelligible  to  the  student. 
It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  spent  so  much  time  on  merely 
isolated  problems,  which  have,  at  best,  but  little  beyond  their  difficulty  to 
recommend  themselves  to  notice.  As  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  '*  his 
systematic  researches  on  tangencies,  maxima  and  minima,  the  inscription 
of  polygons  in  circles  and  in  each  other,  printed  in  his  ApoUonius,  afford 
convincing  proofs  of  how  much  he  was  capable  of,  when  his  powers  were 
directed  to  regular  subjects  of  enquiry ;  for  the  elegant  methods  of  research 
employed  in  these  papers,  and  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  results  obtained 
must  ever  command  the  admiration  of  geometers.  His  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  originality  of  conception,  were  inferior  to  those  of  no  contem- 
porary geometer,  and  had  he  directed  those  energies  to  systematic  enquiries 
which  he  expended  on  the  solution  of  some  thousands  of  isolated  and  com- 
paratively uninteresting  questions,  he  might  have  systematized  scattered 
topics  or  originated  new  theories  in  which  he  would  have  rivalled  Camot 
in  transversals,  Davies  in  spherics  and  porisms,  or  Chasles  in  anharmonic 
ratio,  and  have  thus  secured  for  his  own  name  a  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  modem  geometry. 

What  will  ultimately  become  of  these  manuscripts  is,  of  course,  beyond 
conjecture.  That  they  will  be  almost  religiously  preserved  by  his  son 
during  his  life  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  the  profound 
veneration  he  entertains  for  the  memory  of  his  feither ; — ^but  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  a  second  generation  has  deliberately  butTit  the  papers  left  by  the 
Stewarts,  and  that  already  much  of  Mr.  Swale's  correspondence  has  been 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  that 
these  manuscripts  ought  to  be  deposited  in  some  public  library,  where  they 
would  at  once  be  safe  and  accessible,  and  like  Dr.  Simson's  Adversaria,  at 
Glasgow,  ever  remain  an  enduring  monument  of  the  genius  and  industry 
of  so  devoted  a  geometer.** 
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Remarks  upon  the  Flora  of  Liye&fool. 

By  H.  8.   Fisher. 

(Bbad  24th  Mat,  1855.) 


The  Flora  of  this  district  is  continually  presenting  new  aspects.  Dock 
extensions  and  vast  building  operations  destroy  old  and  well  known  locali- 
ties for  plants ;  while  our  railways  forming  fresh  sites,  and  disinterring 
buried  seeds,  add  new  varieties  to  our  Flora.  Another  source  of  supply, 
equally  fruitful,  may  be  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  or  other  seeds 
from  a  distance  with  our  merchandise.  Of  these  &cts  we  have  many 
instances.  Some  of  our  local  botanists  can  recollect  the  time  when 
specimens  could  be  gathered  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  docks,  now  entirely 
surrounded  with  densely  populous  streets ;  whUe  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  plants  might  have  been  gathered  on  the  shore  where  now  is 
formed  our  many  miles  of  northern  docks.  Of  those  plants  so  lost  we  may 
mention  the  Convolvulus  Soldanella,  the  sea-side  convolvulus,  formerly 
found  abundantly  near  the  Bootle  land  marks,  but  now  entirely  eradicated ; 
and  the  still  more  rare  Asparagus  officinalis,  the  common  asparagus,  found 
in  the  same  place,  but  now  also  totally  lost.  The  plants  of  this  district 
have  received  many  interesting  additions  since  the  publication  of  our 
Liverpool  Flora ;  of  those  plants  I  shall  now  give  a  list,  with  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  most  interesting  of  them. 

Helianthemum  guttatum.  This  plant,  although  common  in  many  parts 
of  Lancashire,  was  not  found  in  this  locality  until  last  year,  when  a  small 
patch  of  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  on  the  sand  hills  below 
HalsalL 

Viola  lutea.*  The  yellow  violet  or  pansy,  I  am  told,  many  years  ago 
used  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Grazebrook 
in  his  Guide  to  Southport,  to  occur  in  that  locality,  but  there  are  no  speci- 
mens to  substantiate  his  statement.  The  year  before  last  I  had  it  brought 
to  me  from  Allerton,  where,  in  a  cultivated  field  it  was  growing  in  great 
abundance  and  luxuriance.  The  flowers  vary  from  all  yellow  to  dark 
purple  and  yellow. 

*  Dr.  Dickinson  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  eyen  in  this  new  locality  the  plants  hare 
escaped  from  some  garden. 
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Viola  odorata,  variety  alba.  The  white  sweet-scented  yiolet  grows 
abundantlj  in  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman*s  house  at  Aintree.  This  is  the 
only  genuine  wild  localitj  we  have  for  this  general  favourite ;  for  although 
it  is  found  in  several  situations,  yet  it  is  I  believe,  without  exception  planted. 

Silene  hirsuta.  A  hairy  variety  of  S.  inflata.  This  very  pretty  plant  was 
found  on  the  roadside  between  Bebbington  and  Parkgate.  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  very  luxuriant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  if  so,  it  would  seem  to  point 
it  out  as  a  separate  species,  as  this,  combined  with  the  hirsute  margin  of 
the  leaves,  gives  it  a  very  distinct  appearance. 

Stellaria  glauca.  This  is  in  Mr.  Aughton*s  list  of  Southport  plants,  but 
the  locality  was  considered  doubtful.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  found  it 
plentiful  in  ditches  on  Martin  Mere. 

Oerastium  atrovirens,  of  Babington's  manual,  a  variety  of  Cerastium 
tetrandrum,  though  the  difference  is  veiy  trifling,  and  seems  principally 
to  consist  in  the  bract  of  atrovirens  having  a  very  narrow  memlmmous 
margin,  while  that  of  tetrandrum  is  broadly  membranous.  It  is  found  on 
New  Brighton  sand  hills.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Erodium  maritimum.  Sparingly  on  a  sandy  hillock  between  Birkdale 
and  Southport.    T.  Williams. 

Polygala  oxyptera  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  although  only  ranking  as  a 
▼ftriety,  yet  from  its  mode  of  growth  and  general  4lppearance,  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  Polygala  vulgaris,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  smaller 
flowers,  and  the  fruit  broader  than  the  wings  of  the  calyx.  The  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  a  deep  blue.  On  the  sand  hills  at 
Waterloo  it  is  abundant,  but  I  have  not  observed  it  in  any  other  locality 
along  the  coast. 

Lathyrus  Aphaca,  the  yellow  vetchling.  Of  this  rare  species  I  found  one 
specimen  in  1852,  on  Seaforth  Common  near  the  Bimrose  Bridge,  but 
although  I  have  searched  diligently  for  it  each  season  since,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  it  again.  As  this  is  a  likely  locality  for  it,  it  may  in  the 
course  of  time  be  re-discovered. 

The  want  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  plants  of  this  nei^bourhood 
I  think,  is  fully  proved  by  the  fEict  that  among  the  Rubi  alone,  I  was  enabled 
last  season  to  add  to  our  Flora  no  fewer  than  nine  species.   It  is  true,  that 
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from  the  difficuhy  of  distiiigaishiDg  the  varieties,  and  also  the  uncertamty 
of  any  information  on  the  snbject,  many  will  have  felt  a  reluctance  to  com^ 
mence  the  study  of  them,  yet  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  Liverpool 
should  have  remained  so  long  without  some  information  on  the  matter.  The 
number  of  species  in  the  Flora  is  only  five,  while  the  Manchester  Flora 
can  boast  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-four.  I  may  also  remark  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  should  rank  as  mere  varieties 
and  which  as  distinct  species.  Many  think  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
bees  for  many  of  our  species,  by  their  inoculating  one  plant  by  means  of  the 
pollen  from  another  adhering  to  their  bodies.  I  will  give  the  localities  for 
the  new  ones,  and  submit  for  your  inspection  specimens  of  them. 

Rubus  leucostachys.    Hedges  at  Walton.     Plentiful. 

B — carpinifolius.    Hedges,  Everton. 

R — Orudis.    Hedges,  Walton  Lane. 

R — ^Koehleri.    Hedges,  Sleeper's  Hill,  Everton. 

Rr— cordifolius.    Hedges,  Walton. 

R — ^plicatus.    Bank  at  Seven  Pits  on  the  Aintree  Road. 

R — ^nemorosus.     Hedges,  Walton. 

R — affinis.    Hedges,  Priory  Lane,  Walton.    Abundant. 

R — SprengeliL    Hedges,  Sleeper's  Hill,  Everton. 

R — suberectus.    Bath  Wood,  Ormskirk. 

This  last  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Rosa  villosa.  This  species  of  rose  I  have  found  in  two  or  three  different 
localities,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is,  how  it  could  ever  have  been  overlooked. 
In  hedges  at  Bebbington,  Kirkby,  Beetle,  and  Walton,  this  plant  may  be 
found,  and  especially  at  the  last,  where  it  ornaments  the  hedges  with  its 
handsome  deep  red  flowers,  which,  with  the  strong  resinous  smell  of  the 
leaves  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  varieties  of  R.  canina. 

Rosa  Forsteri.  By  some  considered  a  variety  of  R.  canina,  while  others 
rank  it  as  a  distinct  species.  Li  one  place  in  the  hedges  of  some  fields  at 
Walton  it  may  be  noticed. 

Rosa  rubiginosa,  the  eglantine  or  sweet  briar.  This  interesting  and 
beautiful  flower  I  found  plentiful  in  a  hedge  at  Bebbington.  Its  aromatic 
perfume,  with  its  elegant  but  small  leaflets,  at  once  determines  the  species. 
I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  very  pleasing  addition  to  our  Flora.     It  is  a 
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plant  familiar  to  all,  though  seldom  met  mth  in  a  wUd  state,  and  the  *'  dew 
decked  eglantine*'  often  forms  the  suhject  of  the  poet's  song. 

Epilobium  tetragonum,  near  Thornton.  Probably  common  about  liver- 
pool,  but  overlooked  as  Epilobium  parviflorum.     J.  Shillitoe. 

Callitriche  sessilis,  of  Babington,  a  variety  of  pedunculata,  I  have  found 
frequently  in  pits  at  various  localities.  I  believe  this  will  turn  out  to  be 
Callitriche  autumnalis  of  our  Flora,  which  is  stated  to  be  common,  especially 
in  Wirral.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  single  locality  for  C.  autum- 
nalis, while  C.  sessilis  is  very  frequent.  All  the  Liverpool  botanists  to  whom 
I  have  shown  my  specimens  have  named  it  C.  autumnalis,  from  which  how- 
ever it  is  quite  distinct.  The  fruit  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
in  C.  sessilis  has  the  leaves  parallel  in  pairs  and  ohtmdy  keeled  on  the  back, 
while  in  C.  autumnalis  the  leaves  diverge  in  a  stellate  manner,  and  are 
broadly  and  actUdy  winged  at  the  back,  and  the  fruit  altogether  is  four  times 
the  size  of  that  of  sessilis.  The  floating  spatulate  leaves  are  often  wanting 
in  0.  sessilis,  making  it  still  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  0.  autumnalis, 
the  immerged  leaves  being  the  same  as  in  that  species. 

Myriophyllum  altemifolium.  Pit  by  the  roadside  between  Bebbington 
and  Parkgate.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Ribes  alpina.    Indigenous  near  Burscough  Prioiy.    T.  Williams. 

Eibes  nigrum.    Also  truly  wild  near  Ormskirk. 

Anthemis  arvensis.    Hedges  at  Thornton  Hough.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Crepis  paludosa.    Ditch  near  Parkgate.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Myrrhus  odorata.  Barrenbrook  Delf,  Bickerstaffe,  near  Parkgate  Farm ; 
also  roadside  between  Croxteth  and  Simonswood.  In  this  last  locality  it 
is  an  outcast  from  some  garden. 

Pyrola  maritima.  This  plant  is  a  variety  of  P.  rotundifolia.  It  is 
found  on  sand  hills  at  Crosby  and  Southport.  The  only  British  locality  I 
believe  for  it  with  the  exception  of  Yorkshire.  The  station  for  it  is  given 
in  our  Flora  under  the  name  of  P.  rotundifolia,  from  which  however  it  was 
discovered  to  be  distinct  by  Mr.  Kenyon.  (See  Babington's  Manual,  Jhid 
edition.)  It  was  lately  discovered  by  William  Skelhom  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams.  It  differs  from  P.  rotundifolia  by  being  in  all  its  parts  much 
smaller,  the  leaves  being  about  half  the  size,  and  the  petioles  proportionately 
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shorter.  But  by  hi  the  best  mark  of  distinction  may  be  found  in  the 
numerous  bracts  situated  on  the  stem  in  this  yariety,  numbering  from  three 
to  eight,  while  in  the  normal  type  P.  lotundifolia,  they  rarely  exceed  two. 

Cuscuta  Europea.    Bidston  Hill.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Myosotis  sylvatica.    Wood,  near  Croxteth  Hall.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Centunculus  minimus,  the  Bastard  Pimpernel.  This,  the  smallest  of 
our  British  flowering  plants,  was  discoyered  by  Messrs.  Shillitoe  and 
Skelhom,  on  the  Sand  Hills  at  Ainsdale.  It  is,  when  growing,  a  perfect 
little  miniature  plant,  and  one  seldom  met  with,  as  from  its  small  size,  it  is 
very  easily  overlooked. 

I  was  led  last  year  by  some  observations  of  Mr.  Babington,  in  the 
Phytologist,  to  examine  the  Armenas  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  order 
to  determine  the  varieties  to  which  they  belonged.  With  the  assistance  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Thirsk,  the  following  were  made  out : — 

Armeria  maritima,  scotica,  and  pubescens,  all  from  Biomborough  PooL 
The  last,  pubescens,  is  the  most  rare,  and  easily  distinguished  from 
its  being  of  a  more  luxuriant  growth,  flowers  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
remaming  in  bloom  longer  than  either  of  the  other  varieties  growing  with  it. 

Primula  elatior,  the  oxlip.  A  rare  and  interestmg  plant,  occurs  spar- 
ingly about  Ormskirk,  near  Burscough  Priory.    T.  Williams. 

Plantago  media.  Front  of  Enowsley  Hall.  Very  likely  to  have  been 
introduced  with  grass  sown  in  this  locality.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Empetrum  nigrum.  Plentifdl  on  the  Fir  Bough,  Ormskirk.   T.  Williams. 

Salix  dedpiens.    Plentifrd  in  hedges  below  Halsall. 

Ophrys  apifera,  the  bee  orchis.  This  very  pleasing  and  rare  plant  was 
found  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Warrington,  in  company  with  Mr.  Harrison,  on 
the  Crosby  Sand  Hills.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  as 
introduced,  it  being  a  plant  seldom  occurring,  except  on  a  chalky  soil. 

Listera  Nidus-avis,  the  bird*s  nest  This  plant  is  given  in  the  Flora  as 
being  found  at  Hale,  by  John  Harrison,  of  St  Helens,  but  requires  con- 
firmation. Mr.  WiUiams  gives  as  an  authentic  locality,  Latham  House 
Woods,  near  Ormskirk 

Eleocharis  uniglumis.  This  rare  species  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
at  Seven  Pits,  on  the  Aintree  road.     It  is  veiy  difl&cult  to  distingcush  from 
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E.  pahistris ;  the  small  size  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  above  locality, 
not  being  the  nsoal  form  of  this  species,  although  I  have  specimens  from 
Yoi^hire  veiy  similar  in  every  respect.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
this  species,  led  me  to  send  Mr.  Babington  fresh  specimens  on  two  occa- 
sions. After  a  very  careful  examination,  he  gave  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
the  species  I  supposed.  This  is  the  first  time  this  plant  has  been  discovered 
in  this  division  of  the  country,  as  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  sections  by 
Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Cjbele  Britanica. 

Eleocharis  multicaulis.  Very  sparingly  on  a  salt  marsh,  between  Halsall 
and  Southport,  growing  with  Pyrola  maritima.    T.  Williams. 

Potamogeton  lacens.    Pit  at  Formby.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Carex  laevigata.  This  comparatively  rare  species  was  found  by  James 
Shillitoe,  in  a  Wood,  in  Enowsley  Park. 

Avena  flavescens.    Bidston  Marsh.    J.  Skelhom. 

Triticum  loliaceum.  This  veiy  pretty  little  grass  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Shillitoe  on  some  waste  lands,  near  the  shore,  at  Parkgate ;  it  was  growing 
plentifully,  but  the  land  last  summer  was  cut  up  for  building  purposes,  so 
that  it  is  now  lost  Any  of  our  Lancashire  Mends,  who  may  be  interested 
in  it,  can  obtain  a  specimen  from  the  collector* 

Poa  subcflBrulea.  Walls,  near  ICirkdale  Gaol,  and  on  New  Brighton 
Sand  Hills.  This  is  merely  a  variety  of  P.  pratensis,  perhaps  caused  by 
situation. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  enomemte  a  few  plants  supposed  to  have  been 
accidentally  introduced  into  tMs  neighbourhood,  believing  that  any  observa- 
tions respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  introduction  must  ultimately  prove 
of  value  and  interest  to  the  botanist,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fsust,  that  we 
are,  year  after  year,  adding  fresh  specie  to  the  Britbh  Flora,  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  exotic,  while  the  manner  of  introduction  remains  a  mere  matter 
of  speculation,  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  time  becoming  so  thoroughly 
naturalised,  as  to  make  many  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  i^ants  are  truly 
indigenous  or  not.  Thus,  some  of  the  plants  that  once  decked  the  simple 
gardens  of  our  ancestors,  or  tbe  medicinal  gardens  of  the  Convents  and 
Monasteries  of  England,  are  now  so  apparently  wild  as  to  mislead  the 
botanist,  and  puzzle  him  where  to  draw  the  line  of  limitation,  between  the 
alien  and  the  native  species. 
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Coronilla  Taria.  A  plant  with  very  slight  ckinui  to  being  British,  fuid 
justly  exoladed  from  manj  of  our  Floras ;  was  found  hj  William  Skelhom, 
near  Upton,  in  Cheshire.  The  flowers  are  veiy  handsome  and  showy,  and 
if  this  plant  should  erer  be  thoroughly  naturalised,  it  will  form  a  very 
elegant  addition  to  our  British  plants. 

Trifolium  resupiaatum.  A  very  pretty  small  clover,  distinct  from  all 
the  other  species  by  its  resupinate  flowers,  each  flower  being  reversed  in 
position,  the  open  part  of  the  corolla  being  upwards  instead  of  downwards, 
aa  in  all  the  other  clovers.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  crimson,  small 
but  elegantly  shaped,  the  heads  when  in  seed  are  nearest  alHed  to  T. 
fiagiferum,  the  strawberry-headed  trefoil,  named  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  seed  vessels  to  that  &uit.  The  first  specimen  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood  was  in  1851,  at  Everton,  near  St.  Domingo  Pit  It  has  since  been 
found  growing  plentifully  at  Fairfield,  by  James  Shillitoe ;  and  in  the  Fhy- 
tolc^t,  Mr.  Baker  named  a  locality  for  it  at  New  Brighton,  near  the 
Magazines.  In  the  Phytologist  for  last  year,  I  suggested  what  I  thought 
might  be  a  likely  means  of  introduction.  We  have,  I  am  informed,  a  large 
quantity  of  foreign  hay  brought  to  this  port,  in  compressed  packages.  This 
hay  is  often  spread  in  the  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle.  This, 
therefore,  if  my  information  be  correct,  must  be  the  means  of  introduction 
of  many  foreign  plants.  I  think  this  far  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  this  plant,  than  that  generally  supposed,  that  it 
was  brought  among  ballast  This  might  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  New 
Br^hton  locality,  but  could  scarcely  seem  reasonable  for  the  other  two.  At 
Fairfield,  this  plant  is  abundant  and  veiy  luxuriant,  its  pretty  bright 
crimson  flowers  decking  the  ground  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

Euphorbia  lathyrus.  Fairfield.  Most  certainly  an  escape  from  some 
garden. 

Cheiranthus  Gheiri,  the  wall  flower.    On  a  veiy  old  wall  at  Oayton. 

SenafiBdcus  patulus.  A  veiy  beautiful  grass,  decidedly  the  most  pleasing 
and  interesting  of  our  foreign  introductions ;  was  found  last  year,  by  James 
Slnllitoe,  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  day  pit  at  Rock  Ferry.  This  grass 
has  only  once  before  been  discovered  in  Great  Britain,  which  was  at 
Hebden  Bridge,  Torkshire,  where  it  had  been  introduced  among  wool. 
Mr.  Shillitoe  informs  me  that  tho  specimen  from  Rock  Ferry  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  indigenous.    However  this  may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
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native  grass,  although  its  vicinity  is  worthy  of  close  examination  as  likely 
to  lead  to  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  introduction. 

The  list  of  mosses,  as  given  in  the  Liverpool  Flora,  is  very  imperfect, 
arising  in  great  measure  from  the  fitct  that  it  was  principally  prepared  hy 
two  hotanists  who  had  then  only  for  a  year  or  two  heen  engaged  in  the 
study  of  this  interesting  dass.  Since  its  puhlication,  there  has  been  a 
large  number  of  species  added  to  it,  some  of  them  the  mrest  mosses  we 
have,  so  that  now  there  is  an  addition  of  at  least  half  as  many  as  Uie  original 
list  boasted.  For  these  we  are,  in  great  measure,  indebted  to  the  indo- 
fatigable  zeal  of  one  of  our  local  botanists,  Mr.  F.  P.  Marrat,  who  has  him- 
self been  instrumental  in  searching  out  and  naming  some  of  the  most 
obscure  of  our  mosses. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  place  more  fruitful  in  the  production  of 
mosses  than  the  sand  hills  of  the  Mersey.  From  Waterloo  to  Southport 
we  have  a  succession  of  interesting  species,  many  of  them  confined  to  the 
sea  side,  and  well  remimerating  the  muscologist  for  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  your  time  by  any  lengthy  observations 
on  the  species  or  localities,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  one  or  two  of  the  mosses  found  on  the  sand  hills. 

Hypnum  nodiflorum.  A  moss  that  appears  in  this  locality  to  have  been 
overlooked  for  years  as  a  variety  of  H.  stellatum,  was  first  discovered  to  be 
distinct  by  Mr.  Hanison  of  the  Botanic  Gburdens.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  H.  stellatum,  under  the  microscope,  by  the  nerved  leaf,  that  of  H. 
stellatum  being  nerveless. 

Hypnum  elodes  and  lycopodioides,  two  rare  mosses,  have  also  been 
found  growing  plentifully  on  the  sand  hills — ^the  former  at  SouUiport,  and 
the  latter  at  Crosby. 

Among  the  Biya  many  interesting  additions  have  been  made  from 
the  same  locality.  Bryum  Manatii  was  first  found,  by  Mr.  Marrat,  on  the 
flat  sands  at  Southport,  and  was  named  after  him  by  Wilson  and  Hooker. 
At  first  it  was  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  B.  calophyllum,  but  the  true 
B.  calophyllum  or  latifoUum  being  found  in  company  with  it,  led  to  a 
close  examination  of  the  supposed  variety,  and  essential  marks  of  dis- 
tinction were  discovered ;  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  form  of  the 
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capsule — ^Uiat  of  Marratii  being  nearly  round  and  muoh  smaller  than  in 
B.  calophyllum,  there  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  leaves.  I  may 
remark  that  B,  calophylliun  is  by  fieur  the  more  rare  of  the  two,  being  found 
in  this  one  locality  in  very  small  quantities. 

Biyum  Wamerii,  intermedium,  rostratum,  and  turbinatum,  have  also 
been  found  at  Southport. 

Among  the  inland  mosses  there  have  also  been  many  valuable  additions 
to  the  Flora.  Hypnum,  trichomanes,  striatum,  pratense,  loreum,  sericeum, 
pumillum,  aduncum,  uncinatum,  and  revolvens,  with  others  of  less  mo- 
ment, have  been  added  to  the  list. 

Oampylopus  torfaceus,  Didymodon  heteromallum,  Catoecopium  nigritum, 
and  Phascum  senratum,  with  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  tend  to 
make  our  list  of  species  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  most  favourite 
museological  districts. 


On  the  Illuionatiok  of  the  Diatomaoea,  when  viewed  xtndeb  the 

MiCBOSOOPE. 

By  Thomas  Sansom,  A.L.8.,  F3.8.E.,  dc. 
(BiAD  24th  Mat,  1855.) 


In  bringing  before  the  Society  the  subject  of  the  illumination,  under 
the  microscope,  of  lined  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Diatomaces,  by 
means  of  oblique  light,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  theory  of  optics,  but 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  practical  suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  a  simple  and  efficient  illumination  when  high  powers  are  used. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Microscopical  Society  of  London,  in  1840,  the  energies  of  several  of  the 
most  talented  opticians,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  have  been  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  the  microscope ;  and  that  instrument  is 
now  so  complete,  mechanically  and  optically,  that  the  microscopes  of  the 
three  principal  makers  have  obtained,  as  they  are  entitled  to,  universal 
celebrity. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  modem  improvements,  is,  perhaps,  the  laige 
increase  made  to  the  angle  of  aperture  of  the  more  recent  object  glasses, 
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and  the  three  principal  maken,  viz.,  Mr.  Andrew  Boss,  MessfB.  ScaxHk  and 
Beok,  and  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lejland,  have  prodaced  most  exizaordinaiy 
glasses  in  this  respect  The  Joron,  in  tiieir  report  on  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  speaidng  of  the  (passes  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  say 
'*  they  are  beautifully  corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  but  the  secondary 
speculum  has  not  been  much  diminished.  The  half  inch  focus  of  70^  aper- 
ture [now  called  four  tenths]  is  a  wonderfully  fine  combination,  easily 
showing  objects,  considered  difficult  for  a  i  inch  focal  length  a  little  more 
than  a  year  since,  and  bearing  the  application  of  the  higher  eye  pieces  in 
an  unprecedented  manner.'* 

Since  the  report  was  written,  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  other  and 
still  greater  improvements  have  been  made,  and  we  have  now  ^  inch  object 
glasses  of  86*  of  angular  aperture,*  i  of  150*",  and  t^  of  170''. 

Having  thus  attained  such  comparative  perfection  in  our  olject  glasses, 
it  became  necessary  to  improve  the  means  of  illumination,  hence  innumer- 
able achromatic  condensers  have  been  invented,  until  we  have  now  one  for 
almost  every  class  of  objects  in  our  cabinets.  Many  of  these  instruments 
are  most  elaborate  and  elegant  as  works  of  art,  but  they  are  costly,  and  are 
therefore  veiy  popular  amongst  a  class  of  microsoopists  who  use  their 
instruments  only  to  observe  such  characters  as  are  already  pointed  out,  and 
to  be  found  on  slides,  sold  mounted  ready  for  exhibition. 

In  viewing  the  Diatomacecd  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  from  expe- 
rience, that  in  order  to  see  the  markings  on  the  more  delicate  shells,  glasses 
of  large  angular  aperture  are  required,  and  that  the  shell  should  be  illumi- 
nated with  oblique  light.  The  question  then  for  consideration  is,  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  applying  that  light  ? 

The  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  almost  all  the  modem 
achromatic  condensers  is  that  of  stopping  out  the  central  rays  of  light,  and 
illuminating  the  object  by  the  external  rays  only.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  a  revolving  diaphragm,  placed  below  the  bottom  lens  of  the  com- 
bination, or  introduced  between  the  glasses.  It  is  supposed  by  this  means 
that  shadows  are  avoided,  and  the  definition  of  the  object  is  improved. 
Now  this  must  be  admitted  in  theory  to  be  correct,  but  I  think  it  very 
doubtful  whether  in  practice  such  perfection  is  often  attained. 

*  I  am  now  informed  (July,  1805)  that  Mr.  Ross  has  succeeded  in  producing  ^  inch 
object  glasses,  of  9b^  and  130**  of  angular  aperture. 
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If  you  nae  an  object  glass,  say  a  quarter  of  240  linear  magnifying  power, 
and  72"  of  angular  aperture,  and  from  which  the  central  rays  have  been 
stopped,  under  the  stage  as  an  achromatic  condenser,  and  take  for  an  object 
glass  a  low  power,  say  |  of  an  inch  focus,  you  will,  on  centering  the  con- 
denser carefully,  obtain  a  small  cone  of  light,  of  about  dO-lOOOth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view ;  then  place  on  the  stage 
of  the  microscope  a  micrometer,  in  lieu  of  an  object,  which,  when  properly 
focussed,  will  be  Yiewed  with  light  reflected  directly  through  the  microscope. 
Now  if  the  mirror  be  kept  in  the  same  axis,  as  originally  adjusted,  but 
slightly  elerated  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left,  the  cone  of  light  by 
which  the  olgect  would  be  illuminated,  will  travel  over  a  distance  of 
40-lOOOth  of  an  inch  on  tlie  micrometer,  thus  showing  the  extreme  difficulty 
in  adjusting  a  stopped  condenser,  for  the  higher  powers,  in  such  a  way  that 
aU  the  external  rays  shall  converge  to  a  true  centre.  The  whole  field  of 
view  of  Boss  s  i  object  glass,  with  the  lowest  eyepiece  is  12- 1 000th  of  an 
inch,  whereas  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  mirror  will  alter  the  position 
of  the  cone  of  light  reflected  through  the  condenser,  and  shown  on  the 
micrometer  to  the  extent  of  40-lOOOth  of  an  inch,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  field  of  view. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  conclude  the  advantages  resulting  firom 
the  use  of  stopped  condensers  is  more  ideal  than  real,  and  that  most 
firequently  when  the  objects  are  shown  very  successfully  by  means  of  these 
condensers,  the  illumination  has  been  effected  by  unintentionally  shutting 
off  the  rays  of  light  from  one  side  of  the  condenser,  as  well  as  from  the 
centre.  However,  under  any  circumstances,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  most 
important  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  application  of  oblique  light, 
applied  directly  upon  the  object  by  means  of  the  bull's  eye,  or  the  con- 
denser recommended  by  Mr.  Sollitt,  (vol.  iii.  page  87  Journal  of  Microsco- 
pical Science).  This  condenser  consists  of  two  achromatic  lenses,  one  of  four, 
and  the  other  of  two  inch  focus.  The  four  inch  lens  has  an  aperture  of 
1^  inch,  and  the  two  inch  lens  an  aperture  of  f  of  an  inch;  they  are 
placed  at  If  inches  asunder,  and  the  compound  focus  is  an  inch  beyond 
the  smaller  lens. 

The  readiest  mode  of  using  oblique  light  is  to  place  the  lamp  directly 
opposite  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  then  apply  an  ordinary  bull's  eye, 
or  the  combination  of  lenses  invented  by  Mr.  Sollitt.    By  depressing  or 
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elevating  the  body  of  the  microscope,  you  may  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  object,  at  a  greater  or  less  angle,  according  to  the  power  of  the  object 
glass.  If  the  objective  be  of  small  angular  aperture,  and  the  light  be 
applied  at  a  greater  angle  than  is  suitable  to  the  glass,  the  field  will  appear 
dark,  and  nothing  will  be  visible ;  but  should  the  objective  be  of  large 
angular  aperture,  and  of  high  magnifying  power,  the  markings  on  the  most 
difficult  test  objects  w^ll  be  clearly  defined.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
operation  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  shell.  In  some  cases,  and 
especially  in  those  where  the  markings  are  very  delicate,  it  will  fre^entiy 
be  necessary  to  revolve  the  slide ;  this  may  be  done  where  the  stage  of  the 
microscope  has  a  circular  motion,  which  is  usual  in  the  better  class  of 
instruments,  but  where  that  is  not  the  case  the  same  object  may  be  attained 
by  altering  the  position  of  the  condenser,  according  as  circumstances  may 
dictate. 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  condensers,  is  to  ascertain  what 
success  has  attended  their  use,  and  if  the  principle  be  recognised  as  a  test 
of  quality,  I  think  it  may  be  £Burly  assumed  that  next  to  Sollitt*s  condenser, 
the  bull's  eye  is  the  best ;  unquestionably  nearly  all  the  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  the  aid  of  one  or  other  of  these  instruments. 

The  Hull  microscopists  have,  until  within  the  last  few  months,  used  a 
small  bull's  eye,  which  costs  7s.  6d.,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  many 
of  our  greatest  discoveries.  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sollitt,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Hull,  in  1853,  have  given  us  a 
short  history  of  the  discoveries  made  by  them,  and  as  their  investigations 
have,  until  lately,  been  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  the  bull's  eye,  I  take  leave 
to  quote  their  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  Diatomacesd  they  say,  "  we  in 
Hull  first  discovered  the  delicate  markings  on  their  silidous  coverings, 
and  pointed  them  out  to  others  as  the  proper  test  for  lenses.  The  first  of 
the  Diatomace88  on  which  the  lines  were  seen  was  the  Navicula  Hippo- 
campus  of  Ehrenberg,  Pritchard,  and  Queckett.  This  discovery  was  made 
early  in  1841,  when  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Microscopical  Society  in 
London,  but  the  London  microscopists  not  being  able  to  bring  out  anything 
but  the  longitudinal  markings,  a  remark  was  published  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  the  Microscopical  Journal  for  June,  1841,  stating  that  we  had  discovered 
cross  strisB  on  the  N,  Hippocampus^  but  that  these  were  only  visible  on 
some  of  the  specimens.     On  this  they  were  immediately  written  to,  and 
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told  that  we  meant  to  say  there  were  both  longitudinal  and  cross  stri®  on 
the  specimens  sent.  They,  after  labouring  for  nearly  six  months,  and 
frequently  asserting  that  we  were  mistaken,  at  length  saw  the  cross  striae, 
and  an  account  of  our  discoyeiy  then  appeared  in  the  Microscopical  Journal 
for  January,  1843.  The  next  specimens  on  which  the  markings  were 
se^i  by  us  were  the  N.  Uneata,  of  Harrison.  This  Namctda  was  unknown 
tmtil  1848— at  least  it  had  not  been  described  by  any  author  before  Ihbt 
time.  In  1844  Mr.  SoUitt  was  in  Londbn,  dnd  showed  the  lines  on  thid 
Na?ici]^  to  Mr.  Boss,  with  a  l-8ih  of  Nach^  althongh  Mr.  Ross,  at  that 
time,  could  not  bring  them  Ont  with  a  to^  fine  l-12th  Which  he  had  jtult 
fimshed.  -  This  little  drcumstanoe,  trifling  as  it  majr  appear,  caused  that 
eminent  optician  to  alter  the  conStrucrtiob  df  his  microscope  and  to  bring 
it  into  its  present  superior  form.  We  afterwards  discovered  the  lines  on 
the  N.  anguUaa,  N,  strigosa,  and  after  much  labour  those  on  CeraUmsis 
fasciola,  and  the  Navicula  sigmoidea,  and  afterwards  on  the  N,  aeust  which 
last  is  so  extremely  difficult,  that  in  order  even  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  its 
delicate  markings  the  observer  must  be  in  possession  of  glasses  of  a  very 
large  angle  of  aperture  and  the  finest  definition — ^have  the  most  careful 
management  of  oblique  light,  and  in  addition  be  possessed  of  a  large  share 
of  patience." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  18^1  Messrs.  Boss  and  SoUitt  held 
1^  discnssicm  for  nearly  six  months  sA  to  whdth^r  the  NavicuUi  h^fpoeampm 
had  transverse  lines  or  not.  These  Ends  htive  since  be^n  mtoured'  and 
found  to  range  about  42,000  to  the  inch,  but  Mr.  Sollitt  is  now  able  to  observe 
lines  on  the  Navicula  acus,  estimated  by  him  to  measure  130,000  to  the 
inch. 

During  a  ^rt  residence  in  Hull  ladt  snmmer,  I  received  many  very 
valuable  hints  on  the  iUumikiati()n'by  oblique  li^t  from  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Sollitt,  and  I  have  seen,  under' favoumble  circumstances,  with  the  aid 
of  the  bull*s  eye,  the  lines  on  Navicula  octis  with  the  l-8th  of  Boss  of  15!^ 
of  angular  aperture. 

By  using  obHque  light  as  above  described  I  find  no  difficulty  in  showing 
widi  a  qualte^inoh  object  glass  of  85^  the  markings  on  Navicula  anguUua 
^mma,  Spenc&n,  elongatum,  Ac. ;  or  with  Boss's  1-Sth  of  162*"  those  on 
CeraUmm  fasdolay  Navtctda  sigmoidea,  Oramtnataphara,  iubtiliidma,  and, 
indeed,  almost  every  species  of  Diatomaces  that  I  have  examined. 
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On  Livebpool  Pottery. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,   F,8.A. 

(Rbad  dBD  Mat,  1835.) 


In  a  work  just  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gk)vemment,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  Specimens  of  Pottery  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  LondoD,>):  I  find  that,  under  the  head  of 
Liverpool,  the  authors  say,  '*no  detailed  information  has  hitherto  been 
obtained  at  the  Museum  respecting  this  earthenware.  It  is  known  that 
potteries  were  carried  on  at  Liverpool  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy, 
and  amongst  them  was  one  called  the  Herculanenm." 

To  fill  up  the  chasm  left  by  the  authors  in  the  history  of  the  ceramic  ait 
in  England,  which,  in  reference  to  most  other  sites  save  Liverpool,  has 
been  detailed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  materials  in  their  possession 
would  admit  of,  I  am  induced  to  give  a  few  notices  of  Potters  who  carried 
on  their  works  in  Liverpool,  when  that  art  was  in  its  infiEuicy  in  England, 
and  who,  by  their  persevering  industry  and  scientific  knowledge,  helped 
to  raise  up  the  fame  of  this  now  great  national  manufJEtcture.  For  what  the 
authors  have  done,  every  lover  of  the  art  must  feel  grateful  to  them,  who 
have  so  perseveringly  sought  to  fix  the  dates  to  the  several  inventions 
or  improvements  connected  therewith,  that  their  work  is  certainly  the 
most  complete  of  any  yet  published. 

The  early  history  of  the  art  of  pottery,  as  carried  oninthe  town  of  Liverpool, 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  first  mention  of  pottery  in  Liverpool 
which  I  have  yet  found,  is  in  the  list  of  town  dues  payable  at  the  port  in  the 
year  1674,  which  contains  the  following  items: — *'For  eveiy  cart-load 
of  mugs  (shipped)  into  foreign  ports,  6d. ;  for  every  cartload  of  mugs 
along  the  coasts,  4d. ;  for  eveiy  crate  of  cupps  or  pipes  into  foreign  ports, 
2d. ;  for  every  crate  of  cupps  or  pipes  along  the  coast,  Id;"  and  from  the 
specimens  still  remaining,  I  am  inclined  to  assign  to  it  a  place  amongst  the 
first  manufactories  which  were  established  in  this  country;  nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  authentic  piece  of  English  ware  is  known  that  can  challenge 

*  Catalogae  of  Specimens  illastrative  of  the  Composition  and  ManufiactiiTe  of  British 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  from  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  day, 
by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  C.B.,  and  Thomas  Beeks,  Curator,  London,  1865. 
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comparison,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  with  the  large  placque  now  before  you. 
It  was,  I  believe,  made  at  the  works  of  Alderman  Shaw,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  Dale  Street,  and,  as  its  inscription  denotes,  is  "  A  West  Pros- 
pect of  Great  Crosby,  1716."  In  the  foreground  are  a  number  of  ships 
and  brigs,  a  sloop,  and  a  schooner.  The  large  ship  has  a  boat  &stened  to 
her  stem,  and  there  is^  another  boat  with  two  men  in  it  rowing  towards 
her.  On  the  water  around  them  are  numerous  gulls  and  other  aquatic 
birds ;  on  the  sands  adjoining  the  water  are  various  figures — ^women  carry- 
ing baskets  on  their  arms,  and  a  man  driving  an  ass  before  him.  Rising 
up  a  little  fiEurther  are  the^  sandbanks,  covered  with  broom  and  heather, 
amongst  which  are  many  rabbits,  with  the  small  house  of  the  keeper  of 
the  warren.  Further  oS,  in  the  middle  of  the  view,  are  men  on  horseback 
galloping,  with  cows,  birds,  &c.,  which  occupy  a  large  space,  at  the  back  of 
which  are  fields,  surrounded  and  divided  into  larger  and  smaller  plots 
by  hedgerows,  inside  of  which  are  numerous  cattle,  a  milkmaid  carrying  a 
pwl  upon  her  head,  and  two  men  apparently  conversing  as  they  walk  along. 
In  the  background  is  the  town,  including  the  school  house  and  nume- 
rous other  buildings,  with  long  rows  of  trees  and  palings,  gates,  and  other 
objects  incidental  to  such  a  scena     On  the  right  side  of  the  view  is  Crosby 
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widmilL  vhick  is  stiU  standing.  The  i^pearance  of  the  Ti&AgQi  as 
■mw^  from  ihfi  River  Mersej  at  the  present  day,  shows  Utile  aher^ 
ation  to  have  taken  place  in  the  locaHtj  daring  the  139  years  which  have 
«hLpsed  since  the  prospect  was  taken.  The  slab  is  composed  of  a  coaraa 
brown  clay  body,  smeared  with  a  thick  white  glaze,  on  which  the  design 
ia  painted  with  a  good  rich  blue  polour.  The  surface  is  <)iiite  flat,  and  mea- 
sures ^  feet  %  inches  long  by  1  loot  8  inches  wide.  It  is  nearly  three- 
qoavtenofanmdLthick.  Anoth^  i^edmen  exists  in  the  old  c^nroh  al 
Crosby,  affixed  to.  the  wall  oy^  one.  of  the  seats  near  the  midsSe  of  tho 
•chmndi;  it  is  of  a  lozenge  £onn,  measuriaag  ^ii  inches  across  its  greaitest 
length,  16  inches  on  each  side,  and  neaify  If  iiM)h  thick*    It  is  made  oi 


Hie  same  mde  body  as  the  piece  just  described,  and  smeared  with  giaze ; 
on  it  is  also  painted,  in  blue  colour,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Company  of  London,  viz.,  argent,  a  tent  royal  between  two  Pariia- 
ment  robes,  gules,  lined  ermine ;  on  a  chief  azure,  a  Lion  of  England. 


Oresli  a  Holj  LfeuHb  iii  gloiy  l[>n)p6r.  SappcnrteiB,  two  Oamek  at.  Mottd, 
CkNioordk  pa^md  res  crescont ;  below  wfaioh  is  writtmi  in  RotQaH  letters, 
**  This  sMit  was  erected  bj  John  Harrison  and  Henry  Harrison,  iDf  Leter- 
poole,  1722.**  These  gentlemen,  I  am  told, 'were  natives  of  Crosby,  and 
erected  and  endowed  the  grammar  school  in  that  village,  after  having 
amassed  lai^e  fortunes  as  merchants  in  the  City  of  London ;  they  left  the 
tmst  in  the  hands  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company,  who  have  lately 
restored  the  building. 

There  are  several  specimens  of  similar  ware  in  my  collection,  which  I 
have  procured  from  families  resident  in  the  town  long  prior  to  that  time ; 
and  that  such  was  the  style  of  manufacture,  we  have  abundance  of  autho- 
rities for  asserting ;  thus  proving  that  manufacture  to  have  been  in  active 
operation  in  Liverpool,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  numerous  pot- 
teries which  sprung  up  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
C6fltttty.*  Amongst  other  notices,  we  may  quote  the  following  :•!—**  The 
chief  matiu^ttires  carried  on  here  are  blue  and  white  earthenware,  whict 
fit  present  attnost  vie  with  china.  Large  quantities  are  exported  for  the 
colonies  abroad.**  Amongst  the  specimens  now  exhibited  are  two  *'  mugs,** 
the  body  and  glaze  similar  to  the  other  specimens  just  named,  but 
orliflmented  with  flowers  and  leaves  in  blue,  yellow,  and  green  colours. 
Hie  htgei  one,  a  quairt  mug,  having  on  the  side  near  the  handle  the  letters 
ftnd  dat^,  '*T.  F.,  1757,**  was  made  at  the  pot  works  in  Shaw*s  Brow,  and 
presented  to  Thomas  Fazackerly  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  workman  there. 
Mr.  F.  having  married  during  the  following  year,  his  Mend  made 
the  smaller  mug,  which  holds  a  pint,  ornamented  in  the  same  style  and 

•  Since  the  iBboje  was  in  type  I  hsre  fonnd  another  specimen  of  Liferpool  delf  ware 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  fiurm  occupied  by  Mr.  Josiah  Day,  at 
Newton-cmn-Larfon,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Kirby,  in  Cheshire,  being  a  very  large  dreidar 
plate  having  painted  on  it  the  arms  of  Johnson  impaling  those  of  Anton,  and  beneath 
them  the  date  1758.  The  Mr.  Johnson  here  aUnded  to  was  Mayor  of  Liferpool  in  1766, 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  formation  of  St  James'  Walk.  Having  married  an  heiress. 
Miss  Anton,  he  built  the  bouse  above  named,  and  here  resided  for  several  years,  where 
the  slab  was  placed,  probably  being  the  gift  of  his  brother  Alderman,  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
Potter.  (See  etching,)  When  at  the  house  a  £ew  days  ago,  Mr.  Day  j^sented  me  with 
tev^BAl  tSes,  some  of  ihe  old  delf  make,  others  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  one  with  the 
name  "Sadler,  lAretpool^**  upon  it,  which  were  fofmerly  arranged  round  the  fire-place  ; 
also  a^posset  cup  of  the  period  of  Bhaw,  also  of  the  thick  glue  style,  together  with  a 
quart  i^tnig  of  coarse  china  body. 

•f  The  Liveipool  Memorandum  Book,  or  Gentleman's,  Merchant's,  and  Tradesman's 
Ddly  "fodket  Joumal,  for  the  year  1704,  so  contrived  as  to  be  useful  and  convenient  for 
an  sorts  of  people,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  expenses,  engagements,  and  ooea- 
atonal  business :  f«inted  for  R.  ^^Hamson,  <fec. 
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colours,  but  the  initials  and  date,  are  "C.  F.,  1768,"  being  in  an  oval. 
This  he  gave  to  the  new-married  lady,  Catherine  Fazackerly,  from  whose 
son,  now  living  at  Newton-le-Willows,  I  purchased  them  last  year. 


The  site  of  the  principal  potteries  at  that  time  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  end  of  Dale  Street,  formerly  called  the 
Townsend,  where  stood  the  bank  or  works  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas 
Shaw,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  business,  then  occupying  a  very  large 
space  of  ground.  It  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map  ^of  Liverpool, 
dated  1769,  where  it  is  laid  down  at  the  end  of  Fontenoy  Street  and  Dale 
Street,  and  extends  to  Chorley  Court,  but  there  are  no  remains  now  recog- 
nisable save  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  Shaw,  at  present  numbered 
149,  in  Dale  Street. 
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There  is  another  specimen  known  to  have  been  made  by  Alderman  Shaw. 
It  is  a  very  large  punch  bowl,  measuring  17^  inches  diameter,  made  of  the 
coarse  brown  native  clay,  smeared  with  a  thick  white  glaze,  the  ornamented 
parts  in  blue  colour,  and  representing  a  three-masted  ship  in  fall  sail, 
with  streamer  flying  at  the  masthead  and  union  jack  at  the  jib,  having  a 
lion  for  her  figure  head.  This  bowl  was  made  for  a  Captain  Metcalf ,  who 
commanded  the  Golden  lion,  which  was  the  first  vessel  that  sailed  out  o£ 
Liverpool  in  the  whale  fishery  and  Greenland  trade ;  and  was  presented  to 
him  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  by  his  employers,  who  were  a 
company  composed  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Liverpool  in  the  year 
1T63. 


From  this  piece  of  ware  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  as  it  was  no 
doubt  the  best  the  bank  could  produce,  the  quality  usually  made  here  was  of 
the  common  delf  style,  for  domestic  uses.  Although  I  have  a  few  pieces 
which  are  of  an  ornamental  form,  with  indented  and  raised  work,  evidently 
made  in  a  mould,  and  as  they  are  too  large  for  general  purposes,  may  have 
been  used  only  on  particular  occasions. 

There  was,  however,  another  pottery  in  Liverpool,  situated  in  Harrington 
Street,  at  the  back  of  Lord  Street,  where  the  art  of  printing  on  pottery 
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vms  iirst  discoveriM}  by  Ifix-  Jolm  Sa^lleir,  Tshoae  father  was  a  fiqroQiite 
eoldier  of  Hie  gre^  Duj^e  of  Maflborpugb,  aQjl  n^a^  o^p  vitb  ^ax  i|i  tiif 
lirars  m  tlie  Low  OoaQtriee.  Being  lodged  whilst  therp  in  tlfe  hfn^sq  of  a 
printer,  he  obtaiaad  an  insight  into  the  art  of  piiQtin^,  and  on  ^  refopif^) 
Englaodt  after  the  accessipn  qf  George  I.  tq  the  thrope  of  E|fgland|  hf| 
from  attachment  to  t^iQ  house  of  Stuarf;,  ^eft  the  amgr  ii^  disgj^^t,  forfeiting 
all  his  arreai^  of  j^j,  ai^d  rptired  tp  Ulyerstope.  Pere  ^e  inarneil  a 
Mis3  Bibbj,  who  was  acquainted  with  t^p  qf  ^p  daug^^t^  of  thp]  Eai| 
of  Seftan ;  through  their  influence  ^e  rpi^oYpd  to  Melling,  af^d  ^prdj  ^^Tfr 
wards  took  the  lezise  of  a  house  afi4  |wn  at  Aintrf^,  whic);  l|eaix|  df^^ 
1723,  *'  made  between  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Moljneux,  Bart.,  Lof4 
Viscount  Moljneux  of  Maiyburgh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Adam  Sadler,  of  Melling,  gentleman,  on  the  other  part.**  But, 
being  of  an  active  turn  of  mind,  he  shortly  afterwards  commenced  business 
as  a  printer  in  the  New  Market,  in  Liverpool,  where  he  printed  a  great 
number  of  books,  amongst  which  was  one  called  '*  The  Muse*8  Delight,**  con- 
taining a  laige  collection  of  songs  set  to  music,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud, 
as  he  was  an  excellent  musician  himself,  and  played  upon  several  instru- 
ments, the  violin  being  his  favourite. 

His  son,  John  Sadler,  having  learned  the  art  of  engraving,  and  being 
out  of  his  apprenticeship,  bought  from  his  feither,  Adam  Sadler,  a  house  in 
Harrington  Street,  nominally  for  the  sum  of  5s.,  and  there  he  commenced 
buaness  on  his  own  account,  in  1748.  About  this  time  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Parker,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Parker,  watchmaker,  of  Seel  Street, 
and  niece  of  Mr.  Fazackerly,  silversmith,  of  Pool  Lane.  After  getting 
a  good  business,  some  of  his  fellow-townsmen  became  jealous  of  him,  and 
persuaded  the  corporation  to  remove  himu  They  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  remove,  as  none  but  freemen  would  be  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  in  the 
town.  On  his  disregarding  this,  they  entered  an  action  against  him, 
which  he  defended,  and,  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Topping,  gained  his 
oause,  the  corporation  not  being  able  to  prove  their  right  to  power  of 
ejectment.  This  decision  becoming  known,  many  men  from  various  other 
places,  finding  Liverpool  a  growing  place,  came  and  set  up  in  business  in 
the  town. 

Mr.  Sadler  gained  his  first  idea  of  applying  the  art  of  printing  to  the 
(ornamentation  of  pottery,  from  seeing  some  children  stick  waste  prints« 
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wbLoh  be  had  gi?«ii  them,  upon  piaoes  of  broken  eartbenware  that  they  bad 
te)a^t  bom  ihe  jpotteries  to  ornament  their  "  babj-bonses''  with.  Tbia 
Mr.  Sadler  kept  to  himself;  and  seeing  the  Tahie  of  the  art  thus  suggested 
tQ  him  by  that  circmnstance,  after  manjfruitless  trials,  be  at  last  succeeded 
In  accomplishing  bis  object  When  be  saw  that  bis  invention  was 
nearly  perfect,  be  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Guy  Green,  who  bad  lately 
gaeeeeded  Mr.  Sadler's  &tber  ia  the  printing  business.  Guy  Green,  a  poor 
boy,  used  to  go  and  buy  ballads,  whenever  be  got  a  penny  to  spare,  from 
Mr.  Adam  Sadler,  the  publisher  c^  them,  who,  seeing  be  was  a  sharp  lad, 
took  him  into  bis  service,  and  encouraged  him  to  honourable  industry^ 
This  be  bad  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in  after  life,  and  of  seeing  bis 
business  canied  on  as  respectably  as  when  in  his  own  bands.  The  two 
now  conducted  their  experiments  together,  and  ultimately  entering  into  a 
partnership,  determined  to  apply  to  the  King  foot  a  patent,  and  accordingly 
procured  all  the  requisite  certificates  and  other  papers  necessary  to  show  their 
elaim  to  the  discovery ;  but  they  consulted  with  their  Mends,  however,  who, 
feeling  assured  that  so  ^nmous  a  discoveiy  would  not  easily  be  found  out,  and 
consequently  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  befbre  others  could  injure  them 
by  opposition,  and  considering  besides  the  great  expense  and  delay  s^endant 
upon  securing  the  patent,  as  well  as  the  exposure  of  the  method,  the  secret 
of  which  was  of  ibe  utmost  value  to  them,  it  was  thought  better  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  patent.  The  papers,  consequently,  were  never  used,  which 
will  account  for  their  being  now  in  my  possession,  I  having  obtained  them 
from  Miss  Sadler,  of  Aintree>  the  only  and  stiU  surviving  danghier  ei  the 
discoverer. 

Several  places  have  be^i  selected  as  claioung  the  honour  of  the  first 
mtroduction  of  the  art  which  helped  to  make  Engtish  pottery  fGunous 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  has  done  so  much  towards  making  its 
production  one  of  the  great  staple  manuflEu^ures  of  the  countiy.  There 
are  computed  now  to  be  nearly  110,000  hands  employed  in  connexion  with 
the  art,  and,  therefore,  to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  any  doubt  about  it  in 
ftiture,  I  give  tiie  evidence  from  the  original  documents  now  in^  my  pos- 
session, as  Mows : — 

I^  Jolm  S«£er,  of  {i^^^erpoole,  in  tbe  ooaaty  of  Lanaaster,  printeiv  and  Quf  Oobmi,  of 

I4Teipoole  aforesaid,  printer,  severally  maketb  oatb,  that  on  Tuasday,  the  27th  day  of 

July  iiistant,  they,  these  deponents,  witiboat  the  aid  or  assistance  of  any  other  person  or 

•  penkma,  did,  witibin  the  ipaoe  of  six  hoary,  to  wit  betwixt  the  hours  of  nine  in  tba 

iDOzninc[  and  three  in  the  a^moon  of  the  same  day,  print  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
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earthenware  tiles  of  different  pattens,  at  Liverpoole  aforesaid,  and  which,  as  these 
deponents  have  heard  and  belieTe,  were  more  in  namber,  and  better,  and  neater,  than  one 
hundred  skilfol  pot  painters  could  have  painted  in  the  like  space  of  time  in  the  common 
and  usual  way  of  painting  with  a  pencil ;  and  these  deponents  say  that  they  have  been 
upwards  of  seven  years  in  finding  out  the  method  of  printing  tiles,  and  in  making  tryals 
and  experiments  for  that  purpose,  which  they  have  now,  through  great  pains  and  ezpence, 
brought  to  perfection. 

JoHH  Sadlsb. 

GtTT  Obbbh. 
Taken  and  sworn  at  Liverpoole,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  second  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  six,  before  Wm.  Statham,  a  master  extraordioaiy 
in  chancery. 

We,  Alderman  Thomas  Shaw  and  Samuel  Gilbody,  both  of  Liverpoole,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  clay  potters,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  hereby  humbly 
certifye  that  we  are  well  assured  that  John  Sadler  and  Guy  Green  did,  at  Liverpoole 
aforesaid,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  day  of  July  last  past,  within  the  space  of  six  hours,  print 
upwards  of  1200  earthenware  tiles  of  different  colours  and  patterns,  which  is  upon  a 
moderate  computation  more  than  100  good  workmen  could  have  done  uf  the  same 
patterns  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  the  usual  way  of  painting  with  the  pencil.  That 
we  have  since  burnt  the  above  tiles,  and  that  they  are  considerably  neater  than  any  we 
have  seen  pencilled,  and  may  be  sold  at  little  more  than  half  the  price.  We  are  also 
assured  the  said  John  Sadler  and  Guy  Green  have  been  several  years  in  bring^g  the  art 
of  printing  on  earthenware  to  perfection,  and  we  never  heard  it  was  done  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  but  themselves.  We  are  also  assured  that  as  the  Dutch  (who  import 
large  quantities  of  tile  into  England,  Ireland,  &c.,)  may  by  this  improvementbe  oonsideiably 
undersold,  it  cannot  fiiil  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  town  of  Liver- 
poole in  particular,  where  the  earthenware  manufiicture  is  more  extensively  carried  on 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  which  reasons  we  hope  and  do  not  doubt 
the  above  persons  will  be  indulged  in  their  request  for  a  patent,  to  secure  to  them  the 
profits  that  may  arise  from  the  above  useful  and  advantageous  improvements. 

Thomas  Shaw. 
Samubl  Gilbodt. 


Liverpoole,  August  18th,  1756. 
Sir, — John  Sadler,  the  bearer,  and  Guy  Green,  both  of  this  town,  have  invented  a 
method  of  printing  potters'  earthenware  tyles  for  chimneys  with  surprising  expedition. 
We  have  seen  sevend  of  their  printed  tyles,  and  are  of  opinion  that  Uiey  are  superior  to 
any  done  by  the  pendll,  and  that  this  invention  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  king* 
dom  in  general,  and  to  the  town  of  Liverpoole  in  particular. 

In  consequence  of  which,  and  for  the  encourgement  of  so  useful  and  ingenious  an 
improvement,  we  desire  the  favour  of  your  interest  in  procuring  for  them  his  Majesty's 
letters  patent, 

Ellis  Gunliffb. 
Spbhobb  Stbbbs. 
Chablbs  Goobb. 
Addressed  to  Chicles  Pole,  Esq.,  in  London. 

Thus  it  appears,  &om  the  evidence  above  given,  tliat  to  Mr.  Sadler  we 
owe  the  art  of  printing  on  potteiy ;  but  that  evidence  is  further  confirmed 
by  specimens  now  before  you,  an  impression  from  a  copper-plate  engraved 
after  a  portrait  of  Frederick  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  done  fix)m  an  original, 
painted  at  Berlin  in  1756.  **  J.  Sadler,  liverp!  Enaml"  It  is  on  enamelled 
copper.    Besides  the  one  now  exhibited,  there  is  another  in  the  same  style, 
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being  a  portrait  of  George  II. ;  also  the  arms  of  the  Backs  Society ;  a 

quart  mag,  with  a  well  executed  landscape;  a  number  of  square  tUes  used 

for  ornamenting  fire  places,  of  yarioos  patterns,  with  figures,  landscapes,  sea 

views,  Ac. ;  a  teapot  with  the  crest  of  the  family,  and  underneath : — 

Good  healUi  aod  snocess 
To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derbj. 
Long  may  he  live, 

Happy  may  he  be, 
Bleet  with  content. 

And  from  miBfortnne  five. 


All  of  these  have  the  name  *'  Sadler,  sculptor."    Others,  again,  have  the 
name  of  **  Green." 

The  author  of  a  work  on  Liverpool,*  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
says — "  Copper-plate  printing  upon  china  and  earthenware  originated  here 
in  1752,  and  remained  some  time  a  secret  with  the  inventors,  Messrs.  Sadler 
and  Green,  the  latter  of  whom  still  continues  the  business  in  Harrington 
Street.  It  appeared  unaccountable  how  uneven  surfaces  could  receive 
impressions  from  copper  plates.  It  could  not,  however,  long  remain 
undiscovered,  that  the  impression  from  the  plate  is  first  taken  upon  paper, 
and  from  thence  communicated  to  the  ware,  after  it  is  glazed.  The  manner 
in  which  this  continues  to  be  done  here  remains  still  unrivalled  in 
perfection." 

At  the  east  end  of  Sefton  Church,  on  the  south  side,  near  the  vestry 

door,  is  the  burial  place  of  the  Sadlers ;  on  the  gravestone  of  which  is 

recorded — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Adam  Sadler,  who  departed  this  life  the  7ih  October,  1768,  aged  88. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Sadler,  from  Liverpool,  who  departed  this  life  the  lOth 
of  December,  1789,  aged  69. 

♦  The  LiTcrpool  Guide,  by  W.  Moss,  Liverpool,  1799,  third  edition,  p.  107. 
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Also,  the  body  of  Eliiabeth,  widow  of  Mr»  Jolm  6«dler,  wbo  departed  this  lift  tht 
^th  of  May,  1612,  aged  88  yean. 

About  ibis  timo  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  makiiig  a  coiiiplete  reYolotion  in 
the  art  of  potteiy ;  and  four  years  after  Messrs.  Sadler  and  Oreen'ii  inden- 
tion was  announced  to  the  world,  Wedgwood  brought  out  his  celebrated 
Queen's  ware.  Eagerly  seizing  upon  the  new  style  of  ornamentation 
invented  in  Liveipool,  he  immediately  made  arrangements  with  the 
proprietors  for  decorating  his  hitherto  cream-coloured  Queen's  ware  by 
their  process;  and  accordingly,  I  find  him  making  the  plain  body  at 
Burslem,  and  sending  it  in  that  state  to  Liverpool  by  waggon,  where  it  was 
printed,  and  again  returned  to  him  by  the  same  conveyance,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  orders  that  must  go  by  sea  fit  for  the  market  This  he 
continued  to  do  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  when  we  find,  by  invoices 
now  in  my  possession,  that  ware  was  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  printed  by 
Mr.  Guy  Green,  as  kte  as  1794.  A  little  before  this  time,  his  manu- 
&ctory  at  Etruria  having  been  made  complete  in  all  other  branches  of  the 
art,  and  the  manu&cture  in  Liverpool  being  much  decayed,  he  engaged 
many  of  the  hands  formerly  employed  there.  Amongst  the  indentures  is 
the  name  of  John,  Pennington  son  of  James  Pennington,  mani^turer  o£ 
china,  dated  1784,  to  be  taught  the  art  of  engraving  in  aquatint,  sad 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  execute  the  printing  on  his  own  premises  in  Stafford- 
shire,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  transport  to  and  fro. 

In  pDMrf  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  did  this,  I  may  quota  a  few  pasMgetf  ftom 

ktten  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Beatley,  in  Loodeo.    He  si^s — 

I770M^We  wrote  to  Mr.  Gieen  ia  eonae^oeB^e  of  yowr  letter,  aeqoauitiiig  Hiat  a  lote^ 
gentlem.  wanted  a  servioe  of  ware  printed  with  different  landskips,  bat  that  he  would  not 
eonlrm  the  order  wi&out  knowing  how  many  diffBrent  dea%B8  of  IvBdakipa  we  toM 
pot  opon  them. 

Mr.  Gireen's  answer  is:-» 

The  patterns  for  landskips  are,  for  eTery  dish  a  different  landsldp,  min,  &e,;  abont  SO 
different  designs  for  table,  soup,  and  dessert  plates,  and  a  great  tariety  for  TUioos  pur- 
poses of  tureens,  sauce  boats,  <fec. 

1768.— The  cards  (address^  I  intend  to  have  engrafed  in  LiTerpool,  &o, 

ITe^.'-'Oae  oate  of  printed  tea  ware. 

On  the  other  hand  I  find  letters  from  Mr.  Green  to  Mr.  Wedgwoo«t:— 
1776. — ^Yonr  Mr.  Haywood  desires  the  invoiee  of  a  box  of  pattern  dies  sent  sonir  tiaw 
ago.  As  I  did  not  intend  to  make  any  charge  for  them,  I  have  no  account  of  the 
contents.  The  prices  I  seU  tbem  for  to  the  shops,  &o.,  are  as  foUows :— For  black 
printed  tiles,  5s.  per  dozen;  green  vase  tiles,  4s.  ditto;  figured  tiles,  green  ground,^48. 
6d.  ditto;  green  figured  tiles,  48.  ditto;  half  tiles  for  borders,  9b.  9d.  ditto;  rOse  or' 
spotted  tileSi  88*  Od.  ditto,  <feo. 
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1789i.— I  ham  pat  the  t^  pbte  to  be  eDgmyed  tm  soon  m  I  reeeired  yofur  order  for 
dok)gU,baiV3FUi#ii6|pleeio£  the  ei^raTeT  it  is  not  yet  fiiiiihed»  but  ei^ect  it  will  be 
completed  to-morrow. 

1786.**€Hw  iiMMBel  Un-beiog  down,  prerented  w  eendtBg  yon  the  goodt  tmnid. 
apmsiul. 

1783. — ^The  plate  with  cypher  was  done  here.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  print  (he 
cypher  in  black,  as  I  am  viieh  afraid  the  brown  purple  that  the  pattern  was  dose  in 
would  not  stand  an  np  and  down  heat,  as  it  would  change  in  being  long  in  heatmg. 

V788.P— Foi  piintiDg  a  taUe  and  tea  service  o€  260  pieces  [D.  Q.]  tag  SaTid  GanlDk, 
£S  08.  lid. 

1789^ — Twenty-fire  dosen  hatf  tiles  printing  and  oelonrinf,  £1  ds« 

The  last  invoice  I  find  fo)m  Mr.  Green  is  dated 

1703. — I  am  sorry  I  oannot  make  oat  the  inyoioe  yoa  request  of  goods  forwarded  yon 
Affil  4lh»  for  wapt  of  having  leeeifed  yow  riiacga  of  then  to  me*    Only  disections  fot. 
printing  Uiem  came  enclosed  in  the  package. 
'  170a.— To  piinting  two^lhnt  baskets^  Is. 

This  last  item  of  coarse  does  not  imply  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  had  liie  chief 
of  hiis  work  done  here,  but  no  doubt  the  articles  were  required  to  match  some 
service  previously  sold,  of  which  Mr.  Green  had  possession  of  the  copper 
plates.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Green  retired  from  business  to  01^07 
1§ie  fruits  of  his  long  and  successful  labours.  The  following  memorandum* 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Sadler  (from  Mr.  Sadler's  receipt  book  in  my 
possession,  date  1766)  wiH  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  business. 

J,  Sadler  and  G.  Green  would  be  willing  to  take  a  young  man,  about  18,  into  partner- 
d(%'  for  frlhixd  of  thdbr  conoem»  in  the  printing  and  enamftlling  china,  earthenwase,  tile, 
Ac.,  business,  ou  the  following  conditions : — 1st,  That  he  advance  iS200  for  his  third 
paft  off  the  engmTings  and  other  materials  neoessary  for  the  bnsiBess,  (H.B. :  Thft 
j^g^yrngji  alone  hasre  cost  above  i6800.)  2nd«  That  he  should  give  his  labour  and 
attendance  for  twelve  months  without  any  share  of  the  profits,  in  consideration  of  being 
iaatowtad  con^lat^  in  the  buaineaa*  drd*  After  &e  ej^fisation  of  Ae  twdve  months 
the  stock  of  ware  in  the  works  should  be  valued,  as  low  as  is  common  in  those  cases, 
and  he  should  immediately  enter  as  a  partner  into  the  profits  of  the  whole  concemr 
1]|p}oqghoat»  eithec  pajdng  the  valp^  for  hia  third^share  of  such  stock,  or  paydng^  intevest 
for  it  till  it  is  cleared  ofL  The  value  of  the  stock  is  uncertain,  being  sometimes  £fiOO 
noTO  than  other  thmes*  bat>  reokon  it  at  the  least,  maybe  about  £000,  Thi  sole  reason* 
o^taking  ap«Mrtnechi»  J.  S^udlec  npt  choosing  to  confina.himself  to  business fsanuMh. at. 
heretofore. 

There  w^s  another  pottery  near  the  bottom  of  Cuke  Street^  in  the  short 
stre^  still  called  Pot-house  Lane.  This  v^as  carred  on  by  Mr.  James, 
Dijnk:s?ater,  who  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston,  and  an  ancestor, 
of  the  late  Sir  G^oigeDrinkwater.  ^e  married  a  Miss  Leece,  the  daughter 
of  a  merchant  after  whom  Leece  Street  was  named.  He  had  extensiTO 
works,  for  malpng  earthenware  of  a  coarse  natiye  day  body,  smeared  with 
a  thick  tin  glaze,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  painted  subjects  after 
Chinese  l^pes,  in  blue  colour.  A  large  plate  of  his  make  was  presented  to 
me  by  his  grand-son,  Mr.  Alexander  ,Syers,  and  is  now  in  my  collection. 
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A  similar  establishment  existed  at  the  bottom  of  Richmond-row,  and 
Was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  who  afterwards  removed  his  works 
to  near  Prescot»  where  he  started  the  "  Moss  Pottery,"  which  is  still  carried 
on  by  his  descendants ;  but  it  was  as  now  confined  to  the  making  of  common 
red-clay  ware,  for  domestic  use,  as  jowls,  steins,  flower-pots,  &o. 

Having  traced  the  middle  era  of  Liverpool  potteiy,  we  now  enter  upon 
the  more  pleasing  part  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  that  which  relates  to  the  transi- 
tion from  the  rudely  fobricated  article  made  for  necessary  uses,  to  the  com- 
mencement and  gradual  progress  of  the  more  reflned  worl^  and  to  the  un- 
equalled excellence  in  material,  design,  and  execution,  which  at  one  time  was 
unhesitatingly  awarded  to  the  geniuses  of  the  Ceramic  art  at  Liverpool.  At 
the  bottom  of  Dale  Street  ran  a  small  rivulet,  covered  over,  on  the  east  side 
of  which  was  rising  ground ;  and  was  the  road  to  Mr.  Shaw*s  works ;  from  which 
circumstance  the  place  was  called  Shaw*s  Brow.  Here  several  works  were 
established,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  Brow  became  one  mass  of 
potters'  banks,  with  houses  for  the  workmen  on  both  sides  of  the  street ; 
and  so  numerous  were  they,  that,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1790, 
there  were  as  many  as  74  houses,  occupied  by  874  persons,  the  whole  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  potteries. 

Amongst  the  principal  manufacturers  who  had  banks  here,  was  Mr. 
Bichard  Chaffers,  bom  in  Mersey-street,  where  his  fiEither  lived,  vdio  was  an 
eminent  shipwright  Mr.  Chaffers  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Alderman 
Shaw,  after  which  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account :  his  woi^ 
were  situated  on  the  north  side,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Brow.  Here, 
about  1752,  he  commenced  making,  in  the  usual  style  of  that  period,  blue 
and  white  earthenware,  which  was  exported  to  our  American  colonies^  now 
the  United  States.  Shortiy  after  that  time,  hearing  the  report  of  the  great 
improvements  made  by  Wedgwood  in  the  body  of  the  ware,  and  finding  Mr. 
Wedgwood  a  very  formidable  rival  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  then  at  the 
head,  Mr.  Chaffers  was  induced  to  aim  at  making  a  higher  class  of  ware  than 
had  been  produced  here  before.  His  endeavours  now  were  turned  to  the 
production  of  china,  the  manufEUsture  of  which  required  an  ingredient  called 
soapstone,  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  procure  any  supply.  It  had  not 
long  before  been  discovered  by  Mr,  William  Cookworthy,  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  district  where  it  was  found  had  already  been  leased  out  to  other 
persons.    He  saw  that  the  days  of  the  Liverpool  manufacture  were  num- 
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bered  unless  the  same  material  could  be  procured,  which  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  a  very  clever  person  of  the  name  of  Podmore,  who,  although  not  a 
scientific  chemist  or  geologist,  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  superior  practical 
man. 

Mr.  Podmore  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  but  left  it  from 
a  wish  to  establish  himself  as  a  manufacturer  in  America.  On  coming  to 
Liverpool  to  embark  for  that  country,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Chaffers  as  the 
leading  man  in  the  trade.  They  entered  into  a  long  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  Podmore  exhibited  so  much  intelligence  and  practical 
knowledge,  that  Mr.  Chaffers,  by  a  most  liberal  offer,  induced  him  to 
forego  his  American  project,  and  enter  into  his  service. 

Mr.  Chaffers's  object  now  was  to  come  into  the  field  with  Staffordshire 
pari  materia,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  play  upon  words.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  set  out  for  Cornwall  upon  the  forlorn  hope  of  discovering  a  vein  of 
soaprock.  The  operations  would  be  most  expensive  and  laborious,  some- 
what akin  to  the  process  of  boring  for  coal  in  our  county.  But  where  was  he 
to  begin— on  whose  estate  was  it  to  be  found  ?  what  description  of  men  was 
he  to  employ?  He  was,  however,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  of  untiring 
energy,  of  fine  address,  and,  what  was  then  necessary,  an  excellent  horse- 
man. He  obtained  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
Strange,  his  eldest  son,  and  other  men  of  consequence  in  our  county,  to 
some  of  the  leading  landowners  in  Cornwall,  then  attending  their  duty  in 
Parliament. 

Li  those  days,  there  were  no  mail  coaches  and  railways  to  aid  the  weary 
traveller.  A  stout  horse  was  the  only  means  of  conveyance  for  a  man  of 
the  higher  class.  Imagine  Mr.  Chaffers,  having  taken  leave  of  his  wife 
and  numerous  &mily  and  friends,  mounted  with  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  under 
him,  containing  a  supply  of  linen,  &c.,  a  thousand  guineas,  the  first  instal- 
ment, to  pay  the  wages  of  the  miners,  a  bra<^  of  pistols  in  his  holsters,  pur- 
suing his  journey  to  London.  He  had  made  considerable  progress  in  practical 
geology,  though  the  science  was  then  but  Httle  cultivated.  Having,  during 
his  stay  in  London,  obtained  permission  to  bore  for  soaprock  from  more  than 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  mountain  land  he  judged  most  likely  to 
yield  it,  he  proceeded  to  Cornwall  and  commenced  operations.  His  first  efforts 
were  not  successful.  He  moved  to  another  quarter,  with  no  better  result : 
in  a  word,    he    expended  large  sums  of  money  without    finding  the 
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wished-for  vein.  Somewhat  disheartened,  but  not  subdued,  he  determined 
to  return  home,  where  his  presence  was  much  wanted.  He  did  not,  hoW- 
ever,  intend  to  abandon,  but  only  suspend,  his  operations.  He  accord- 
ingly assembled  all  the  miners  in  his  employ,  and  announced  to  them,  t6 
their  great  regret,  his  determination.  Previously  to  his  departure  he 
Bcmpulously paid  etexymaat  his  wages.  One  of  them  was  missing;  1m^ 
was  told  the  man  in  question  was  gone  up  the  mountain  to  fry  asibtb^ 
place.  He  then  left  that  man's  wages  in  the  hands  of  t&e  "  captain  of  tbd 
gang,*'  and  mounting  his  horse  with  a  heavy  bealt,  took  leave  <tf  the  m&Hi 
to  whom  Ms  aaiimtted  and  concSiatory  manners  had  gjcMLf  endeared  ISm. 

The  road  to  the  nearest  town,  the  name  of  which  I  never  cduld  learn; 
was  precipitous  and  rugged.  A  trstveller  on  horseback  made  so  Mttle 
progress  that  a  mountaineer  on  foot,  by  takmg  a  short  out-  ove^  t&e  r6cky 
crags,  could  easily  come  vdthin  ear-shot  of  him.  Aft^  journQring  1R>r  Mm 
time,  he  thought  he  heard  a  faint  ciy  in  the  distance.  He  dismeuMed; 
and,  ascending  a  hUl,  plainly  saw  the  signal  of  discoveiy  flying  frotti  a 
lofty  peak.  It  appeared  that  the  man  who  had  sqmrated  firom  his  fello# 
miners,  and  pursued  his  researches  alone,  had  discovered  a  v6iB ;  and  on 
coming  back  to  head  quarters  and,  finding  Mr.  Chaffers  had  left  €betiii 
he  hoisted  the  pre-concerted  signal,  and  pursued  hitti  across  the  mounlttSii 
witb  the  pleasing  intelfigence,  luting,  at  times,  to  attract  the  somewhat 
dispirited  traveller^  attention. 

Mr.  Chaffers  immediately  returned,  took  the  whole  gang  into  permanent 
employment,  and  obtained  an  amj^e  supply  of  the  long  sought  ibr  day 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  port,  and  shipped  thence  te  li^ipoel. 
On  its  arrival,  tiie  vessel  erftered  vdth  its  precious  freight  into  the  dd 
Dock,  dressed  in  colours,  amidst  the  cheerer  of  the  assetDMed-  speotatoriEf. 

During  his  absence,  Mr.  Chaffers  had  regularly  corresponded  wifli  his 
wifb ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  London,  on  his  return  home,  the  continued 
fittigue  he  had  endured,  together  with  anxiety  of  mind,  brought  on  a 
dangerous  fever,  under  which  he  laboured  for  several  weeks.  He  was 
ui^own  at  the  inn  where  he  stayed ;  but  the  landlord  sedng  tiiat  his 
guest — a  very  handsome  man — had  .the  dress  and  demeanour  of  a  gentle- 
man, called  in  an  eminent  physician,  who  sedulously  tod  skilfully  attended 
his  patient.  The  doctor  examined  his  saddle  bags,  and,  having  ascertained 
his  name  and  address  frT>m  the  letters  and  papers  therein,  communicated 
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to  his  anxious  wife  all  the  particulars  of  his  illness,  and  concluded  with 
the  consolmg  intelligence,  that  "  he  could  that  day  pronounce  him  out  of 
danger."  As  soon  as  he  could  travel  he  delighted  his  family  and  friends 
mth  his  presence  in  Liverpool. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  ChaflFers  arrived  at  home  than  he  set  to  work  with  his 
new  materials,  and  soon  produced  articles  that  gained  him  much  reputation, 
as  was  frankly  acknowledged  hy  the  great  Wedgwood,  to  whom  Mr. 
Chaffers  presented  a  tea  set  of  his  chinaware,  and  who,  on  looking  at  one 
of  the  cups,  admiring  the  hody,  and  examining  the  colours  used  in  decorsr 
tion,  exclaimed,  •*  This  puts  an  end  to  the  battle.  Mr.  Chaffers  heats  us  all 
in  his  colours  and  with  his  knowledge ;  he  can  make  colours  for  two 
guineas  which  I  cannot  produce  so  good  for  five !" 

But  of  how  short  duration  was  this  distinguished  progress.  The  sad 
tale  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  eminent  citizen  remains  to  be  told.  Pod- 
more,  his  favourite  foreman,  was  seized  some  years  after  the  events  nar- 
rated with  a  malignant  fever,  without  hope  of  recovery.  The  unfortunate 
sufferer  sent  a  message  declaring  "  his  wish  to  see  his  dear  master  once 
more  before  their  final  separation."  Mr.  Chaffers,  a  man  of  full  and 
sanguine  habit,  most  imprudently  complied,  and  shortly  after  took  the 
fever,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  He  was  interred  in  the  old  churchyard 
of  St.  Nicholas,  near  the  grave  of  his  faithful  servant.  It  is  said  that 
when  Mr.  Wedgwood  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Chaffers,  like  a 
generous  competitor  he  exhibited  sincere  regret,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
must  ultimately  have  yielded  the  palm  to  his  rival  in  certain  branches, 
from  his  superiority  as  a  chemist,  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
compounding  colours,  and  their  more  economical  preparation.  This  unfor- 
tunate event,  by  taking  away  both  master  and  principal  assistant,  put  an 
end  to  the  prosecution  of  the  trade,  and  was  the  commencement  of 
the  breaking  up  of  that  branch  of  the  art  which  Mr.  Chaffers  had  mainly 
brought  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfection.  A  great  number  of  the  potters 
ultimately  emigrated  to  America,  whilst  many  of  the  best  hands  transferred 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  or  were  hired  by  other  Staf- 
fordshire manufacturers.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Chaffers  by  Caddick. 
Mr.  Chaffers's  private  residence  was  at  the  comer  of  Dale-street  and  Old 
Haymarket,  now  pulled  down.     Of  the  specimens  produced  by  this  eminent 
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potter  I  have  several  in  my  collection  of  English 
I  potteiy,  one  of  which  is  a  pepper  hox  of  the  hoar-glass 
shape,  painted  in  blue  enamel  colour  with  a  shequered 
border  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  name,  **  Eichard 
Chaflfers,  1769,"  round  the  waist  of  it.  So  well 
knowTi  was  the  ware  of  Mr.  Cha£fers  in  the  American 
L  Colonies,  that  it  was  a  common  saying  of  a  person 
(who  was  angry  that  "  He's  as  hot  as  Dick's  pepper 
box,"  alluding  to  those  made  by  Mr.  Chaffers,  who 
exported  a  yeiy  large  quautity  of  his  manufacture  to  the  then  English 
colonies. 

Another  piece  is  a  tea  cup,  painted  with  a  figure  and  landscape,  after  the 
style  of  India  china,  which,  for  devemess  of 
manipulation  in  the  throwing,  the  almost  egg- 
shell thinness  of  its  sides,  the  compact  sohd 
body,  with  the  smoothness  of  the  glaze,  and  the 
deep  richness  of  the  brilliant  colours,  may  be 
I  compared,  without  any  fear  of  disparagement, 
with  the  large  punch  bowl  of  oriental  make  that 
'stands  beside  it — the  identical  bowl  that  Mr. 
Chaffers  kept  as  a  pattern  for  his  workman  to  copy 
from.  It  was  preserved  in  his  family  until  recently 
presented  to  me,  along  with  the  pepper  box  and 
tea  cup,  by  his  grandson,  John  Eosson,  Esq.,  of  Moor  Hall,  near  Ormskirk, 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Chaffers,  and  who  related  to  me 
many  of  the  particulars  of  his  career.  Other  pieces  in  my  collection  are  a 
tea  pot,  tea  caddy,  and  a  cream  jug,  painted  with  figures  and  landscapes,  after 
the  Chinese  style;  also  a  large  punch  bow),  painted  with  flowers  and  festoons, 
presented  to  me  by  Miss  Mather,  of  Mount-pleasant ;  also  a  quart  jug 
having  a  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Third,  King  of  Prussia,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  trophies  of  war :  in  the  inside  are  painted  a  war  trophy  and 
sprigs  of  flowers,  and  at  the  bottom  is  the  Prussian  Eagle.  This  was 
^ven  to  me  l^y  Charles  Chandos  Pole,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  Liverpool  families,  whose  grandfather  was  the  member  of  Parliament 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Sadler  and  Green, 
the  inventors  of  printing  on  potteiy. 
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In  March,  1761,  commenced  one  of  those  strongly  contested  elections 
for  members  of  Parliament,  for  which  Liverpool  has  long  been  notorious. 
The  candidates  were  Sir  .William  Meredith,  Bart.,  Sir  Ellis  Cunlifife,  Bart, 
and  Charles  Pole,  Esq.,  and  from  the  poll  and  squib  book,  published  after 
the  election  was  over,  and  printed  by, John  Sadler,  we  find  that  102  potters 
voted  for  Sir  William,  all  of  whom  gave  plumpers,  which  carried  the  election. 
Indeed,  they  could  do  this  whenever  they  were  so  minded,  the  potteiy  trade 
at  that  time  being  the  most  staple  manufacture  in  the  town.  Amongst  tho 
SMiga  <m  that  occasion  was  one  for  the  craft  of  the  clay,  entitled : — 
THE  POTTER'S  SONG. 
To  the  tune  qf**  Te  mortals  whom  fancy,**  ^c. 

ADDBB88BD  TO  THB   PLUMPIITO   POTTBB8. 

Te  inie  hearted  fellows,  tree  plampera  and  men, 
Independent  in  Britain,  how  great  is  yonr  claim  ! 
Not  power  without  candour  can  soothe  with  a  smile, 
Or  forms  of  rain  grandeur  e'en  fancy  heguile. 

CHORUS.' 

And  thus  sings  the  parent  of  liberty's  cause. 

If  my  son  you  would  be, 

If  my  son  you  would  be. 
Like  Britons  undaunted — like  Britons  be  free ! 

Tranquility,  heightened  by  friendship's  supply, 
Degraded  may  censure — with  malice  stalk  by ! 
Auspiciously  reigning — those  plumpers  they  say. 
Unluckily  carry  the  spoils  of  each  day. 

And  thus,  &o. 

Begardless  of  great  ones,  we  live  uncontrolled. 
We're  potters  and  plumpers,  we  are  not  to  be  sold : 
No  purchase  but  merit  can  cheapen  such  souls 
Thus  circled  in  friendship  we  live  by  our  bowls. 

And  thus,  &c. 

Regained — now  preserve  the  true  blessing  of  choice. 
And  strike  at  the  wretch  that  would  blast  a  free  voice : 
Thus  rich  in  possession  of  what  is  our  own. 
Sir  William's  our  member  ^Squire  Charley  may  moan. 

And  thus,  ^c. 

The  next  works  on  the  Brow  were  those  of  Pennington,  whose 
fiither,  John  Pennington,  was  a  maltster,  and  married  a  Miss  Johnson,  of 
^verton,  by  whom  be  had  three  sons— James,  John,  and  Seth.  His  oldest 
8on,  James,  had  a  potteiy  in  Copperas  Hill ;  John,  the  second  son,  carried 
on  a  large  "  bank,'*  near  the  comer  oi  Upper  Islington  and  St  Annoys 
street.  Seth,  the  youngest,  had  pot-works  on  Shawns  Brow,  which 
were  very  large,  extending  as  far  as  Clayton-street,  which  were  carried 
on  with  great  spirit ;  and,  requiring  more  help  to  conduct  it,  he  took 
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as  a  partner,  Mr.  Part,  but  the  coiuiection  did  not  last  long.  Here  he 
produced  china,  of  which  the  larger  pieces,  such  as  vases,  punch  bo^s, 
&c.,  have  often  been  sold  for  oriental  make,  and,  indeed,  are  almost 
ef  an  equal  quality  with  that  renowned  material.  I  have  seTeral  speci- 
mens of  this  ware.    This  group  is  part  of  a  set  of  chimney  omamenti^ 


which  I  purchased  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year  from  Miss  Pennington^ 
of  Eyerton-terrace,  who  is  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Pennington  now  aliye,  and 
kept  them  as  relics  of  her  father  s  manufacture. 

But,  prior  to  bis  making  of  china,  Mr.  Pennington  was  celetoited  for 
his  punch  bowls,  of  which  he  made  many  very  large  ones,  the  earliest  of 
which  has  in  the  inside  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and  underneath  is  written, 
**  Success  to  the  Monmouth,  1760.**  The  outside  is  ornamented  with 
birds,  a  butterfly,  and  trees,  done  in  bright  yellow  and  green.  It 
was  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Twentyman,  of  Duke  street.  Another  punch 
bowl  has  a  subject  on  the  outside,  two  sailors,  one  sitting  on  the  stock  of 
an  anchor  and  holding  in  one  of  his  hands  a  punch  bowl,  in  the  other  • 
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fiword ;  the  other  sailor  sits  astride  a  barrel,  whilst  between  them  is  a  large 
chest  or  box,  on  which  is  written  "  Spanish  Gold."  Inside  the  bowl  is  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  and  underneath  is  **  1779,  success  to  the  Isabella;**  the 
whole  done  in  blue  colour. 

The  largest  punch  bowl  I  have  seen  is  one  made  at  this  manufactory ; 
it  is  20i  inches  in  diameter,  and  stands  9  inches  high.  The  ornaments  are 
painted  in  blue  colour.  It  has  on  the  outside  a  landscape,  with  horses  and 
trees,  a  church  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  foreground  two  bridges,  on 
which  stand  two  men  fishing  in  the  water  below.  In  the  inside  of  the 
bowl  is  a  group,  consisting  of  ships  and  boats,  surrounded  by  a  deep  border 
of  trophies  of  warlike  instruments,  fiags,  swords,  drums,  trumpets,  &c., 
arranged  in  six  groups,  which  are  divided  by  different  kinds  of  shot, 
namely,  chain,  crescent,  arrow,  or  triangle,  shell  with  fusee  burning,  cross 
or  bar,  and  grape  shot,  under  which  is  written,  *'  Success  to  the  Africa  trade. 
Geoiige  Dickenson."    The  description  given  with  this  bowl  is  as  follows  :— 
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*' John  Robinson,  a  pot  painter,  serred  Ms  time  at  Pennington's,  in  Sfaaw'a 
brow,  and  there  painted  this  punch  bowL"  Mr.  Robinson  removed  (after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Liverpool  potteries)  to  Burslem,  and  presented 
the  bowl  to  the  Pottery  Mechanics'  Institution  at  Shelton,  in  Stafiford- 
shire,  where  it  now  is  (1855).  Another  group  of  this  make  consists  of 
large  vases  for  flowers,  ornamented  with  landscapes,  birds,  and  flowers, 
the  covers  formed  of  lions  sejant  holding  shields.  The  whole  of  the 
designs  upon  them  are  painted  in  blue.     This  group,  as  well  as  the  bowls. 


are  all  of  earthenware  of  a  good  compact  body,  and  good  glaze. 

Mr.  Pennington  was  celebrated  for  making  a  veiy  rich  blue  colour,  for 
the  recipe  of  which  he  was  oflered  by  a  Staffordshire  house  1000  guineas ; 
but  he  refused  the  offer,  as  it  was  a  source  of  great  proflt  to  him,  being  kept 
so  secret  that  none  ever  mixed  the  colours  but  himself.  But  about  twelve 
months  after  the  offer  was  made  to  him,  another  manufacturer  produced 
the  same  tint   of   colour.     It  was  said  that  his  brother  James,  having 
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persuaded  him  to  tell  the  secret  to  him,  and  being  a  wild  and  extravagant 
young  man,  who  had  run  through  all  his  property,  which  he  spent  in  dissi- 
pation, afterwards  in  a  drunken  fit  divulged  the  secret  to  one  of  his  pot 
companions,  who  immediately  sold  the  recipe  to  the  Staffordshire  potter, 
and  by  this  means  the  establishment  of  a  rival  in  making  their  celebrated 
blue  colour,  destroyed  the  monopoly  which  he  had  created  by  his 
industry.  After  this  disgraceful  and  thoughtless  act,  James  Pennington 
and  his  family  removed  to  Worcester,  where  one  of  his  children  painted  a 
dinner  service  for  the  Duke  of  York,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  to 
be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  It  had  a  figure  of  Hope  with  an 
anchor  upon  each  piece, 

John  Pennington,  of  Upper  Islington,  sold  his  bank  to  Mr.  Wolf,  who 
being  a  scientific  man,  made  great  improvements  in  the  ware,  but  ulti- 
mately, finding  it  did  not  answer,  as  the  Staffordshire  potters  were  making 
such  rapid  strides  towards  monopolizing  the  whole  trade,  he  gave  up  the 
manufjEwture,  and  the  works  were  closed,  never  to  be  resumed. 

One  of  the  ovens  of  Pennington's  works  is  still  standing  in  a  yard  at  the 
back  of  the  houses,  near  the  centre  of  Shaw*s-brow,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
mill  for  grinding  emery,  being  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Johnson, 
Brothers,  chemists,  of  Church  street. 


In  a  recipe  book  of  Mr.  Sadler's  is  noticed — 

Pennington's  Body,  March  18,  1769.— Bone  ashes,  601b. 
35  fntt.    To  evei7  60  of  the  above  20  lbs.  of  clay. 


lyme  sand,  40  lb. ;  flint 
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Mr.  Pennington's  private  residence  was  the  house  numbered  79,  oa 
ShawVbrow — ^now  Dick's  Temperance  Coffee  House ;  l>esides  which  he 
had  a  town  house  in  Button-street,  then  a  fashionable  neighbourhood. 

Higher  up  in  Shaw's-brow  was  another  potwork,  bebnging  to  Mr. 
Philip  Christian,  whose  works  were  situated  on  the  present  site  of  Islington- 
terrace,  and  whose  residence  was  at  the  comer  of  Christian-street^  from 
which  circumstance  the  street  took  its  name.  Here  Mr.  Christian  carried 
on  an  extensive  manufactoij  of  c^ina,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cha£fers, 
he  took  the  lead  amongst  the  Liverpool  potters,  and  produced  many  fine 
specimens  of  ware  in  dinner  and  dessert  services,  as  well  as  tea  and  coffee  sets, 
together  with  many  veiy  elegantly  formed  ornaments  for  the  diimney 
piece,  and  the  corner  cupboard,  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  decorate 
with  choice  bits  of  china.  It  is  said  that  when  placed  alongside  the  more 
costly  oriental  china,  this  porcelain  showed  with  great  effect  by  its  brilliancy 
of  colour  and  glaze^the  body  being  very  comp^t  and  transparent.  In  a 
memorandum  book,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Sadler,  I  find  noticed, 
January,  1769 — 

Christian's  China  Body. — To  100  parts  rock ;  flint,  24  parts;  best  flint  glass,  6  parts ; 
small  glass,  G  parts ;  crown  glass,  6  parts.    To  every  20  lb.  of  the  above  put  1  lb.  of  salts. 
Glaze. — 4  china  body  (foreign)  ;  10  flint  glass  ;  3  white  lead ;  12  oz.  pearl  ashes. 

Of  Mr.  Christian  3  ware  there  are  some  specimens  which  show  a  great 
perfection  in  the  art. 

Amongst  other  kinds  of  ware  made  here  by  Mr.  Christian  was  the 
tortoise-shell  ware,  of  which  the  large  square  bow!,  ^nd  the  octagon  and 
round  plates  are  specimens.  They  were  |Nrese«^bed  to  ne  by  Mrs.  Rockliffe, 
of  Clare-terrace,  Edge-hill,  who  is   the  granddat^ter  of  Mr.  Christian. 
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Zachftnah  Barnes  was  a  native  of  Wanington,  and  brother  to  Dr. 
Barnes,  of  Manchester.  He  was  bom  in  1743,  and  died  September,  1820« 
being  interred  at  the  Baptist  burial  ground,  Low-hill.  He  commenced 
business  as  a  potter  in  the  Old  Hajmarket,  on  the  left  side,  going  to- 
wards  Byrom-street.  He  first  made  china,  but  afterwards  gave  up  that 
class  of  ware,  and  confined  himself  to  delft  ware,  of  which  he  has  left  many 
good  samples  in  jars  and  pots  for  the  use  of  druggists,  the  labelling  of 
which  undenvent  three  changes,  from  alterations  m  the  pharmacopsaa 
during  the  tine  he  was  in  business.  Amongst  other  articles  were  very 
large  round  4she3,  chiefly  sent  into  Waka,  where  the  simple  habits  of  their 
forefathers  icasamed  unchanged  long  after  their  alteration  in  England ; 
and  the  ma^r  of  the  house  and  his  guests  dipped  their  spoons  into  the 
mess  and  helped  themselves  from  the  dish  {daced  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  Quantities  of  this  ware  were  9ent  to  the  great  border  fJEiirs,  held 
at  Chester,  whither  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  remote  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  ihe  mountain  districts  of  Wales  assembled,  to  buy  their  stores  for 
the  year.  This  continued  until  a  very  recent  time,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  good  roads  through  the  districts,  and  the  introduction 
of  railroads,  the  business  of  the  great  fairs  held  in  the  border  city  of  the 
two  countries  has  materially  diminished.  The  quality  of  this  ware  was  veiy 
coarse,  without  flint,  with  the  usual  delf-like  thick  tin  glaze.  But  Barnes* 
principal  forte  lay  in  the  manufacture  of  square  tiles,  Hien  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  the  use  of  which  is  now  reviving.  So  excellent  were  they, 
that  I  believe  there  are  none  now  made  that  can  bear  comparison 
with  them  in  squareness  and  evenness,  as  well  as  in  the  superiority  of  the 
body  and  durability  of  the  glaze.  When  these  tiles  were  required  to  be 
printed,  that  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Sadler  and  Green. 
So  large  was  the  sale  of  this  article,  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  heard  to  say 
he  made  a  profit  of  £300  per  annum  by  his  tiles  alone,  he  having  a  mono- 
poly of  the  trade ;  he  also  made  large  quantities  of  potting  pots  for  Char, 
which  were  sent  to  the  lakes.  The  ovens  were  fired  with  turf  brought 
from  the  bogs  at  Kirkby,  and  on  the  night  of  firing  the  men  were  always 
allowed  potatoes  to  roast  at  the  kiln  fires,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ale 
to  drink. 

Several  specimens,  marked  16,  17,  and  18,  were  presented  to  me  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wedgwood,  now  living  at  Bebbington,  in  Cheshire. 
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This  was  the  last  potteiy  of  the  old  established  locality  carried  on  in 
Liverpool,  of  which  that  part  of  the  premises,  occupied  as  the  showroom  and 
warehouse,  are  still  standing. 


The  Herculaneum  potteiy  was  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Mersey, 
near  Liverpool.  A  potteiy  was  first  started  on  this  site  by  Eichard  Abbey, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Scotchman  named  Graham,  about  the  year  1794, 
where  they  carried  on  the  business  with  good  success  for  some  time,  but 
Mr.  Abbey*s  love  of  rural  life  induced  him  to  abandon  the  concern ;  and 
they  sold  it  to  a  company. 

Mr.  Abbey  had  served  his  time  as  an  engraver  to  Mr.  Sadler,  in  Harrington- 
street,  where  he  engraved,  besides  many  other  works,  a  copperplate  for 
a  large  quart  jug,  having  upon  it  the  farmers'  arms,  and  was  considered 
Teiy  skilful  in  his  art.  He  afterwards  went  to  a  potteiy  at  Glasgow,  to 
teach  the  art  of  engraving,  and  afterwards  to  a  manufactory  in  France, 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  was  bom  at  Aintree,  and  after  selling 
his  bank  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  there  died  in  1801,  at  the  age  of 
81,  after  breaking  a  blood  vessel  whilst  singing  in  Melliog  Church,  where, 
being  a  good  musician,  he  used  to  lead  the  choir  on  a  Sunday.  He  was 
buried  at  Walton. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Abbey,  the  works  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
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WorthiDgtDii)  Hufnble,  and  HoUand^and  th^jrengaged  Mr.  Atch.  MansMd,'*' 
wbo  was  a  tlirower  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  as  their  foreman,  along 
with  about  40  operatives,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  employed  in 
the  varioos  branches  belonging  to  the  art.  After  enlarging  and  remodeUing 
the  works,  and  the  Httle  group  of  emigrants,  who  were  chiefly  from  Stafford- 
shire, being  ready  to  start,  their  employers  gave  them  a  dinner  at  the  Legs  of 
Man  public  house,  at  Burslem,  to  which  a  few  of  their  friends  were  invited. 
There  they  spent  the  parting  night  in  jollity  and  mirdi ;  and  at  a  late  hour, 
in  conformity  with  an  old  Mercian  custom,  sdll  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
Staffordshire,  the  parting  cup,  was  called  for,  and  each  pledged  the  other  to 
a  loving  remembrance  when  absent,  and  a  safe  journey,  with  a  hearty  goodwill. 
Next  morning,  at  an  eaiiy  hour,  they  started  on  their  journey,  headed  by  a 
band  of  music  and  flags  bearing  appropriate  inscriptions,  amongst  which 
was  one,  ^'  Success  to  the  Jolly  Potters,"  a  motto  still  met  with  on  the 
s^s  of  the  public  houses  in  the  Staffordshire  pot-districts.  When  reach- 
ing the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  which  runs  near  to  the  town  of  Burslem,  after 
bidding  &rewell  to  all  their  relatives  and  friends,  they  got  into  the  boats 
prepared  for  them,  and  were  towed  away  amid  the  shouts  of  hundreds  of 
spectators.  Now,  however,  came  the  time  for  thought :  they  had  left  their  old 
homes,  the  hearths  of  their  forefathers,  the  joys  of  acquainted  neighbours, 
and  were  going  to  a  strange  place.  Still  the  hopes  of  bettering  themselves 
were  uppermost  in  their  thoughts,  and  they  arrived  at  Runcorn  in  good 
spirits,  having  amused  themselves  in  various  ways  during  their  canal 
passage,  by  singing  their  peculiar  local  songs,  which,  as  *'  craft  "  songs, 
perhaps  stand  unrivalled  in  any  employment;  for  richness  of  material, 
elegance  of  thought,  and  expression  of  passion  and  sentiment,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  many  of  them  are  daily  becoming  lost.  Amongst 
other  amusements  was  one  that  created  much  merriment— drawing  cuts 
for  the  houses  they  were  to  live  in,  which  had  been  built  for  them  by 
their  employers ;  and  as  they  had  not  seen  them  nor  knew  anything 
about  them,  the  only  preference  to  be  striven  for,  was  whether  it  should 
be  No.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 


•  Arobibftld  Mansfield  after  having  left  the  "  Hercnlaneum  "  had  erected  pottery 
works  at  the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  in  a  street  out  of  Bevington  Bash,  on  a  moderate 
scale — having  a  grinding  mill,  with  a  twenty-horse  power  engine,  three  glost  and  one 
biscnit  oven.  The  articles  made  were  of  an  ordinary  description,  such  as  were  suitable 
for  hawkers  in  the  country  trade,  and  for  export     This  manufiicture  ceased  at  his  death.. 
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-  At  Bnncom  tliejr  stayed  all  night,  as  the  weather  was  bad  and  Ihe  mer 
very  roi^  after  one  oi  those  storm-days  freqtient  in  the  Mersey,  when  the 
waters  are  lashed  by  the  wind  into  sneh  fory  that  few  boats  dare  Tentme 
out,  and  many  who  had  never  seen  edit  water  before,  were  alraid  to  trust 
themselres  npon  it  in  a  flat.  Next  moming,  November  11,  1796, 
the  wind  had  sidxdded.  They  embarked  on  board  the  flat,  and  at 
once,  with  a  feur  wind,  got  into  the  middle  of  the  Mersey  where  it  beepmes 
more  like  an  inland  sea  surrounded  with  lofty  mountain  ranges,  l^iis  much 
surprised  the  Toyagero,  alike  by  its  highly  picturesque  beauty  and  the  nuft 
extent  of  watOT.  Tbey  had  a  pleasant  voyage  down  the  rhrer,  and  arriving  at 
their  destinadon  were  met  (m  their  landing  by  a  band  of  music,  and 
marched  into  the  works  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  kige  crowd  of  people  who 
had  assembled  to  greet  them.  Thus  commenced  the  peopling  of  the  Uttle 
colony  called  Herculaneum,*  where,  a  few  years  ago,  on  visiting  the  old 
nurse  of  my  Deither,  who  had  accompanied  her  son  there,  I  heard  the  same 
pectdiar  dialect  of  language  as  is  spoken  in  their  mother  district,  in  Staf- 
fardshire,  which  to  ihose  not  brought  up  in  that  locality  is  nearly 
onintdligible. 

The  site  of  the  Herculaneum  P6ttery  was  formerly  occupied  by  Copper- 
woiks ;  and  for  some  time  after  the  bank  was  in  full  play,  the  ware  which  they 
made  hada  slight  tinge  of  green,  given  to  it  by  the  remains  of  small  particles 
of  the  debris  of  the  copper  still  adhering  to  tfaefloor  and  walls  of  die  workshops. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  lease,  f  that  the  first  proprietorship  was  composed  of 

•  {From  the  lAverpool  Guide,  hy  W.  Mots,  Liverpool,  1799, p.  107.) 

A  maDo&ctare  of  Qaeen^s  ware,  upon  fhe  plim  of  the  Staffordshire  potteriea,  has 
lalely  been  established  on  the  south  shore  of  the  rirer,  about  a  nule  above  the  town. 
{From  Gor^s  General  AdveHiaer,  Vol.  31,  No,  1616,  dtUed  Thursday^  Dec.  13<A,  1796.) 

On  Saturday  last,  the  new  pottery  ^formerly  the  copper  works)  near  this  town  was 
opened,  and  a  plentifiil  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  Worthington,  the  proprietor,  to 
upwards  of  60  persons  employed  in  the  mannfiictory,  who  were  preceded  by  a  military 
band  fsom  the  works  along  the  docks  and  throngh  Castle-street.  Two  oolonrs  were 
displayed  on  ihe  occasion — one  representing  a  distant  view  of  the  mannfitctory.  We 
have  the  pleasure  to  say  these  works  are  very  likely  to*8acceed,  from  their  extent  and 
eituatioo,  and  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  merchants  of  Liveipool. 

f  Extract  from  Schedule  of  the  Deed  establishing  the  Herculaneum  Pottery ^  \Wi  Nov,,  1806. 

"  Indenture  between  Daniel  Howard  of  Nether  Enutsford,  surgeon,  of  the  Ist  part,  John 
Pownal  of  High  Leigh,  gentn.,  of  the  2nd  part,  Elizh.  Mathews  of  Neston,  widow,  of  the 
8rd  part,  Wm.  Hutchinson  of  Neston,  gentn.,  of  the  4th  part,  SamL  Holland  of  Sandle 
Bridge,  gentn.,  Wm.  Boult  of  the  City  of  Chester,  gentn.,  Peter  Holland  of  Nether  Enuts- 
ford,  surgeon,  John  Boult  of  Liverpool,  mercht,  executors  named  and  approved  bv  the  will 
of  Peter  Swinton  late  of  Nether  Knutsford,  tanner,  deceased,  of  the  0th  part,  SamL  Worth- 
ington of  Uwynan,  near  Bangor,  mercht,  of  the  6th  part,  Michael  Humble  of  Shooters  Hit!, 
near  Bawtry,  mercht,  of  the  7th  part,  Saml.  Holland  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  of  the  8th  part, 
Arr^bald  Keigfatley  of  Liverpool,  gentn.,  of  the  9th  part,  Saml.  Berey  of  Edge  Lane,  near ' 
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three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Worthington,  Mr.  Humble,  and  Mr.  Holland,  who 
carried  on  the  manufactory  until  1806,  when  an  enlargement  of  the  works 
requiring  more  capital,  an  increase  of  proprietors  took  place.  Their 
first  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  of  November,  1806,  and  so  continued 
until  1833,  when  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  the  property  sold  to 
Ambrose  Lace,  Esq.  and  others,  for  the  sum  of  £25,000,  who  let  the  premises 
to  Thomas  Case,  gentleman,  and  James  Mort,  pottor,  and  they  carried  on  the. 
business  until  J  836.  After  this  time  it  was  held  under  Mr.  Lace  by 
Messrs.  Mort  &  Simpson,  who  manu&ctured  here  imtil  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
pottery  in  1841,  the  site  being  now  occupied  by  the  Herculaneum  dock. 

The  first  ware  made  here,  Nov.  11,  1796,  was  blue  printed,  and  had  the 
name  '*  Herculaneum  **  painted  in  blue  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
first  piece  was  a  chamber-pot,  made  by  Edward  Roberts,  who  was  a 
thrower,  and  who,  about  two  years  afterwards,  made  the  punch-bowl  (No. 
19),  and  used  it  for  the  first  time  at  the  christening  of  his  second  child 
(the  first  being  bom  eight  months  after  he  settled  there).  This  bowl 
was  lately  presented  to  me  by  his  wife.     One  pattern  that  was  made  here 

lireipool,  meroht,  of  the  lOth  part,  and  the  said  SamL  WorthingtoD,  Michael  Hiimble> 
SamL  Hdland  of  Liverpool,  Ajrehd.  Keightley,  Saml.  Berey,  John  Mencies,  gentn.,  Edwd* 
Blackstock,  gentn.,  Wm.  Fawcett,  mercht,  Adam  Stewart,  mercht,  Wm.  French,  mcrcht.* 
Bobert  Jones,  silrersmith,  John  Harding,  mercht,  George  Rowe,  gentn.,  Oeorge  Orred,  gentn.i 
Bichd.  Sutton,  gentn.,  Richd.  Harden,  sUversmith,  T«atham  Hanmer,  gentn.,  Henrj  Lawrence* 
mercht,  Wm.  Cartwright,  book-keeper,  Wm.  Harding,  mercht,  and  Anna  Hird,  spinster,  aU 
of  Liverpool,  the  said  Wm.  Hutchinson,  Benjn.  Kawson  of  Darler,  near  Bolton-in-the^Moors, 
mercht.,  John  Holland  of  Bolton*in-the-Moor8,  mercht.,  John  Moore  of  Halsall,  gent,  John 
Holland  of  Nether  Knutsford,  gent,  and  Ralph  Mansfield  of  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool, 
manufacturer  of  earthenware,  and  present  manager  of  the  Herculaneum  Pottery,  of  the  llth 
part,  and  James  Cropper,  mercht,  Saml.  Thompson  and  Hugh  Jones,  Bankers  of  Liverpool 
of  the  12th  part 

**  Reciting  to  this  effect,  that  by  Indenture  of  Lease  bearing  date  the^st  of  May,  1772, 
between  the  then  Earl  of  Sefton,  of  the  one  part,  and  Charles  Roe  deceased  and  others,  of 
the  other  part 

'*  The  said  SamL  Worthington  became  possessed  of  all  that  Parcel  of  Land  which  did  belong 

to  the  said  Earl  of  Sefton called  the  Lower  Croft,  the  Roughs,  and  the  Great  Sea  Hey, 

parcel  of  the  sd.  Park  called  Toxteth  Park,  <fec.    *    *    * 

**  And  ftirther  reciting  (amongst  other  things)  an  indenture  of  a  Lease  bearing  date  the  Slst 
of  Octor.,  1800,  made  between  Uie  Rt  Honble.  Wm.  Philip,  Earl  of  Sefton,  of  the  one  part, 
and  sd.  SaraL  Worthington,  Michael  Humble,  Saml.  Holltmd  of  Liverpool,  and  Kichs.  Hurry, 
of  the  other  part,  the  sd,  Wm.  Philip,  Earl  of  Sefton,  in  consideration  of  the  sd.  Saml. 
Worthington,  Michl.  Humble,  &  Nichls.  Hurry  who  had  become  purchasers  of  the  Premises 
by  the  sd.  1st  mentioned  Lease,  demised,  relinquishing  and  giving  up  certain  rights  and 
ravileges  by  the  1st  mentd.  Lease  granted  and  for  other  the  considerations,  therein  mentd. 
jDid  demise  and  grant  unto  the  sd.  Saml.  Worthington,  Michl.  Humble,  SamL  Holland  of 
laverpool,  and  Nichls.  Hurry  their  Exrs.  Ads.  &  Asss.  all  those  parcels  of  Land  within' 
Toxteth  Park,  called  the  Roughs,  Parcel  of  an  Estate  in  Toxteth  Park,  called  Parr's,  and  also 
all  those  Cottages  and  Buildings  erected  and  made  thereupon,  and  also  all  that  Farm  House 
•nd  Dwelling  House,  and  tenements,  with  the  Bam,  outbuildings,  and  the  two  Gardens 

thereunto  belonging,  ac^oining  to  the  same  premises,  &c. To  hold — for  the  term  of  50 

yean at  the  yearly  rent  of  £94  10s.,  (fee." 
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had  on  it  yiews  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  the  names  of  which 
were  printed  in  blue  at  the  bottom  of  the  articles. 

About  the  year  1800  the  company  commenced  making  china.  The  first 
oven  was  fired  by  Thomas  Walls,  who  worked  prior  to  that  time  at  the 
bank  in  Shaw's-brow.  At  this  period  Ealph  Cordon  was  the  manager  or 
bailifr,  and  had  the  care  of  mixing  the  bodies,  both  of  china  and  earthen- 
Ware.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  came  in  the  capacity  of  dish- 
maker,  being  a  native  of  Gravelly-bank,  near  Lane-end,  now  called  Longton. 

The  examples  of  this  pottery  are — ^No.  20,  a  punch  bowl  of  blue  printed 
earthenware,  named  before.  This  was  printed  by  the  bat  process,  the 
impression  being  taken  from  the  copper  on  a  flat  substance  composed  of 
glue  and  treacle,  which,  being  very  pliable,  fitted  in  all  the  uneven  surfaces 
6f  the  article  to  be  ornamented,  and  was  in  some  cases  preferable  to  the 
usual  mode  of  transferring  on  paper.  I  purchased  it  from  Mrs.  Roberts. 
No.  21 ;  a  slop  bowl  and  tea  cup  and  saucer  of  china  was  purchased  from 
Mrs.  Pool,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  painted  the  last  piece  of 
ware  made  at  the  works, — a  large  jug,  which  she  ornamented  with  groups 
of  flowers.  No.  22  is  a  quart  mug,  blue  printed,  having  a  frog  sitting 
in  the  inside.  On  the  front  are  tlie  initials  '*  R  M  C,*"  it  being  made  for 
Ralph  and  Mary  Cordon,  two  of  the  original  colonists,  and  presented  to  me  by 
their  son,  Mr.  Sampson  Cordon,  who  was  formerly  a  printer  at  the  works, 
but  left  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  concern,  and  is  now  clerk  to  St.  Michaers 
church,  Toxteth-park.  Nos.  23, 24,  25,  26,  consisting  of  a  tea^nd  coffee  cup 
and  saucer,  and  plate,  of  china,  are  part  (^  a  set,  which  were  given  by  Ralph 
Cordon,  on  his  second  marriage,  to  his  wife,  firom  whom  I  purchased  them. 
These  were  printed  in  oil,  and  the  colour  afterwards  dusted  upon  them — 
a  method  now  rardy  used.  No.  27,  a  bas-reHef,  representing  the  fable 
of  the  Golden  Egg.  No.  28,  an  oval  placque,  having  on  it  a  print  of 
the  figure  of  Hope.  No.  29,  an  oval  placque,  painted  with  a  ship.  These 
three  T  purchased  from  Mrs.  Till,  who  formerly  worked  at  the  bank, 
and  still  resides  at  Herculaneum. 

Of  the  marks  used  on  this  ware,  the  earliest  was  "  Herculaneum,**  printed 
in  blue.  After  that,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  dated 
August  6,  1822,  it  was  ordered  that  *'  to  give  publicity  and  identity  to 
tiie  China  and  Earthenware  manu£su:tured  by  the  Herculaneum  Potteiy 
Co.,  the  words  *< Herculaneum  Pottery"  be  stamped  or  marked  on  some 
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conspicuous  part  of  all  China  and  Earthenware  hereafter  made  and  manu- 
fjEu^tured  at  this  manufisMJtoiy ;"  and  lastlj,  the  Liver  was  used  by  Messrs. 
Case,  Mort  and  Co. 

There  is  now  a  small  manufactory  at  St.  Helens,  which  may  be  considered 
the  last  relique  of  pottery  in  this  neighbourhood,  (excepting  the  works  at 
Seacombe,)  but  that  concern  has  been  unoccupied  for  some  time.  Some 
years  ago  the  manufeu^tory  was  fully  worked  as  an  adjunct  to  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Case,  Mort  and  Co. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  again  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  works  were  built  at  Seacombe,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Mersey  from  Liverpool,  in  1851,  under  the  proprietorship  of 
Mr.  Goodwin,  who  was  formerly  a  manufacturer  at  Lane-end ;  the  workmen 
coming  chiefly  from  Staflfordshire.  The  first  oven  was  fired  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1852.  That  there  are  advantages  in  this  locality  for  such  works  is  not 
doubted,  as  coal  can  be  had  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  Staffordshire.  The  quality, 
I  believe,  is  not  quite  so  good,  being  more  bassy,  and  consequently  not 
burning  so  clear  as  that  used  in  the  great  pottery  district.  There  is  also 
a  great  saving^in  carriage,  as  the  raw  materials,  such  as  clay,  Cornwall 
stone,  and  flint,  can  be  laid  down  on  the  quay  close  to  the  works ;  and, 
again,  when  packed  and  ready  for  the  market,  vessels  can  load  in  the  great 
float  at  Birkenhead,  and  at  once  proceed  to  sea  without  reshipment,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Staffordshire  ware  on  its  arrival  at  Runcorn. 

The  ware  manufactured  here  at  present  consists  principally  of  earthen- 
ware and  stone  ware,  chiefly  of  blue  and  colour  printed  ware,  and  lately, 
parian  has  been  made  of  a  good  quality.  Here  has  been  introduced  one  of 
the  throwing  tables  for  making  hollow  ware,  cups,  bowls,  Ac,  by  machinery, 
with  the  aid  of  which  four  boys,  who  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
art,  can  in  a  day  or  two's  practice,  produce  as  much  work  as  by  the  old 
process  of  hand  throwing  could  formerly  be  made  by  five  men  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  may  be  considered  fairly 
established,  and  a  veiy  large  and  increasing  trade  is  now  carried  on  with 
the  east  and  west  coast  of  South  America,  Turkey,  California,  and  India. 
So  admirably  arranged  are  the  buildings  on  this  work,  that  all  the  different 
parts  work  together.  The  ware  after  being  fired  is  carried  direct  from  the 
ovens  into  the  bisque  warehouses  which  adjoin  them,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  coal  is  conveyed  along  a  railway  and  deposited  close  to  the  mouths 
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of  the  kilDs.  The  whole  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  for  all  future 
buildings  and  arrangements  for  pot-works.  Indeed,  so  perfect  is  it,  that  it 
has  been  visited  by  several  manufacturers  from  France  .and  Germany,  who 
by  permission  of  Mr.  Goodwin  have  taken  plans  of  it,  as  a  guide  for  new 
works  to  be  erected  in  those  countries. 

In  terminating  my  memoranda  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  pottery  in 
Liverpool,  my  observations  must  necessarily  be  few,  as  I  have  given  the 
principal  data  from  which  I  have  derived  my  information ;  but  in  order 
that  others  who  are  in  a  better  position  than  rayseK  to  carry  on  the  inquiry, 
may  have  a  clue  to  more  information,  or  may  have  friends  who  are  in 
possession  of  documents  that  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject,  I  have 
given  below*  a  few  memoranda  that  I  met  with  in  my  researches.     The 

•      {Fn-m  WilliarMon's  Liverpool  Advertiser  and  Mercantile  Register.) 

Jane  18, 1756. — The  proprietors  of  the  Mould  Works,  near  the  Infirmary,  Liverpool, 
acquaint  the  public  that  they  continue  to  make  all  sorts  of  sugar  moulds  and  drips, 
chimney  moulds,  large  jars  for  water,  black  mugs  of  sizes,  crucibles  and  melting  pots 
for  silversmiths,  founders,  &c.,  and  sell  them  on  the  same  terms  as  from  Prescot,  Sutton, 
and  other  places.   Direct  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Mould  Works,  Woods  and  Co. 

Nov.  19,  1750. — Liverpool  China  Manufeuitory. — Messrs.  Reid  and  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  china  manu&ctory,  hiave  opened  their  warehouse  in  Castle-street,  and  sell  all  kinds 
of  blue  and  white  china  ware,  not  inferior  to  any  make  in  England,  both  wholesale  and 
retail.  Samples  sent  to  any  gendemen  or  ladies  in  the  country  that  will  pay  carriage, 
good  allowance  for  shopkeepers  and  exporters. 

Dec.  10,  17«')6. — Chaffers  and  Co.,  China  Manufiictory. — The  porcelain,  or  china  ware, 
made  by  Messrs.  Richard  Chaffers  and  Co.,  is  sold  now  here  in  the  town;  but  at  their 
manufactory  on  Shaw's  brow,  considerable  abatement  for  exportation,  and  to  all  wholesale 
dealers.    N.B.  All  the  ware  is  proved  with  boiling  water  before  it  is  exposed  for  sale. 

March  19,  1758. — This  is  to  acquaint  the  publick  that  Messrs.  Reid  and  Company, 
proprietors  of  the  china  manu&ctory,  have  removed  their  warehouse  to  the  top  of  Castle- 
bey,  and  hope  for  the  continuance  of  their  friends'  fkvours. 

Nov.  8,  1758. — Messrs.  Reid  and  Company  want  immediately  apprentices  for  painters 
in  the  Liverpool  China  Mannfiictory. 

Oct  31, 1760. — Thomas  Deare  and  Company  humbly  beg  leave  to  acquaint  the  public, 
that  they  have  opened  their  warehouse,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Patrick*8-hill 
pot-house,  and  are  now  making  all  sorts  of  the  best  blue  and  white  earthenware ;  where 
all  commands  will  be  punctually  observed  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by,  gentlemen, 
your  humble  servants. 

July  25, 1760.— Wanted,  immediately,  several  apprentices  for  the  china  work.  Also, 
a  sober  careful  man,  who  understands  sorting  and  packing  of  ware,  and  merchants' 
accounts.  Such  a  person,  on  good  recommendation,  may  meet  with  encouragement  by 
applying  to  Mr.  William  Reid,  in  Liverpool. 

Nov.  6, 1767. — Died,  Mrs.  Leadbetter,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Leadbetter,  potter. 

April  24,  1767. — Died,  Mrs.  Williams,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  potter. 

Jan.  29,  1768. — Died,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  potter,  Shaw*s-brow. 

Feb.  4, 1774. — Flint  Potworks.  Rigg  and  Peacock  beg  leave  to  acquaint  their  friends 
and  the  public  that  they  have  taken  and  entered  on  the  Flint  Potworks,  upper  end  of 
Park-lane,  near  the  Pitch -house,  lately  belonging  to  Mr.  Okell,  deceased,  where  they 
intend  carrying  on  the  business  of  making  all  kinds  of  cream-coloured  earthenware,  &c. 
Those  who  are  pleased  to  fkvour  them  with  their  orders  may  depend  on  being  well 
served,  and  on  the  lowest  terms,  by  their  most  humble  servants, 

Riao  k  PsAOOCK. 


follomDg  letter  was  given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles.  The  writer  was 
a  man  of  considerable  ability  as  an  artist,  employed  at  the  potteries  here,  and 
alludes  to  engraving  in  aquatint,  a  style  then  recently  discovered  by 
Mr.  Paul  Sandby,  of  London,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  much  of 
the  summer  of  many  years  with  his  friends  Mr.  John  Leigh  Phillips,  of 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  M*Morland,  in  Liverpool,  to  which  place  he  came 
down  to  paint  and  sketch  from  nature. 

TO   HIS  MUB8TT   THB   KIHO   OT  PRUSSIA. 

Sir, — I  presame  to  acqaaint  yoar  Majesty  that  in  making  some  chemical  experiments 
I  have  now  discovered  a  new,  expeditions,  and  beautiful  manner  of  engraving  upon 
copper,  so  as  to  make  impressions  transferable  to  porcelain,  and  which,  when  vitrified, 
resemble  and  equal  the  most  delicate  paintings. 

The  great  fame  of  the  Berlin  £fibric,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  a  monarch  who 
can  distinguish  the  merit  of  improvements  at  first  sight,  strongly  compels  me  to  lay  so 
important  an  article  at  your  Majesty's  feet.  Could  I  be  encouraged  to  hope  that  abilities 
like  mine  deserve  so  much  honour. — I  am,  great  sir,  with  the  utmost  veneration,  your 
Majesty's  obedient  servant, 

P£TEB  Pev£B  BUBDBTT. 

Liverpool,  February  21, 1773. 

In  a  bill  of  expenses  incurred  by  David  Rhodes,  in  the  employ  of 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  was  evidently  commissioned  to  look  out  for  specimens 

of  the  various  styles  of  ware  then  made  in  England,  I  find  the  following 

items : — 

1775,  May  10th. — ^A  Flawed  Chelsea  Leaf;  a  Plymouth  Teapot,  and  2  Liverpool 

Coffee  Cups    0  6 

„     12th.— A  set  of  Bristol  China 6  0 

„  A  ^  pint  Worcester  Bason  and  broken  ware    0  0 

„  2  Slop  Basins  Derby  and  Leastoff  1  0 

„  1  Quart  Bristol  Mug  and  Teapot  Stand 2  6 

„  A  Broken  Quart  Mug,  Bristol i)  0 

A  view  of  the  works,  with  the  Cheshire  shore  in  the  distance,  was  used 
for  the  certificates  of  the  shareholders  of  a  Female  Friendly  Society  or 
Club  instituted  there  soon  after  the  settlement,  in  imitation  of  those 
existing  in  Staffordshire.     It  was  eugraved  by  Codling,  Liverpool. 

As  many  of  the  varied  processes  practised  in  the  art  of  pottery  are  of 
extreme  delicacy  in  the  manipulation,  I  was  determined  that  it  should  no 


Oct  20,  1775. — Died,  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  potter,  Dale-street. 

Dec.  3,  1779. — Died,  on  Saturday,  in  an  advanced  age,  the  wife  of  John  Baxter, 
formerly  a  potter  in  this  town. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  said  John  Baxter  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  seized  him  in 
the  street.     They  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

Mar.  7, 1782. — Monday  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  fire  was  discovered  at  the  china 
works  on  Shaw's  Brow,  but  was  happily  prevented  from  spreading  further  than  a  part  of 
the  building. 
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longer  remain  a  mystery,  and  it  was  for  the  Exhibition,  which  took  place  at 
the  Mechanics*  Institution,  in  the  year  1840,  that  I  engaged  Mr.  MoUart, 
an  acknowledged  proficient  in  that  part  of  the  art,  technically  called  throwing, 
(which  is  the  first  process  used  by  the  potter,  it  is  the  formation  of  the 
vessel  from  a  lump  of  raw  clay,)  to  exhibit  his  art,  which  was  the  first  time 
it  was  shewn  to  the  public.  In  this  I  was  encouraged  by  the  help  of  my 
brothers,  Messrs.  Thomas,  John,  and  Jos.  Mayer,  who  lent  me  a  potters- 
wheel,  and  presented  me  with  some  casks  of  clay,  ready  prepared  for  use. 
With  these  Mollart  set  to  work  making  all  sorts  of  forms  and  sizes  of 
vases,  cups,  bowls,  &c.,  as  suggested  to  him  by  the  bystanders.  By  his 
practiced  hand  and  correct  eye,  he  produced  some  of  the  most  elegant 
and  beautifully  formed  classic  shapes  that  can  be  conceived,  alike  delighting, 
and  at  the  same  time  astonishing  the  visitors,  by  the  facility  and  rapidity 
with  which  he  made  them.  Many  of  these  articles  were  afterwards  fired 
in  a  tobacco-pipe  maker's  kiln,  in  Hurst  Street,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
pottery  in  Liverpool. 

After  the  closing  of  this  Exhibition,  seeing  the  great  interest  the  people 
took  in  the  hitherto  unseen  art,  I  sent  Mr.  Mollart  to  various  other  places 
where  similar  Exhibitions  took  place,  namely,  to  Manchester,  Preston, 
Leeds,  Shefi&eld,  Hull,  &c.,  and,  finally,  to  the  Anti-Gom-Law  League  Bazaar, 
held  in  London,  where  he  drew  large  companies  around  him,  to  witness  the 
skill  and  dexterity  which  he  displayed  in  his  art,  and  the  surprising  power 
he  had  over  the  clay. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  several  persons  who 
have  presented  me  with  authenticated  specimens  of  Liverpool  potteiy,  and 
for  their  valuable  aid  in  my  endeavors  to  form  a  collection  of  this  ware. 
To  all  of  them,  I  beg  to  offer  my  best  thanks. 


Bemabks  on  the  connection  between  Archjeologt  and  Natural 

History. 

By  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq,,  F,8.A.,  Hon,  M,H.8, 
(Read  22hd  Maboh,  1855.) 


When  I  pass  in  review  through  my  mind,  the  men  of  mark  and  likelihood 
who  have  gone  before,  who  have,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  combined  the 
two,  and  after  exhausting  one  science  as  far  as  their  limits  of  observation 
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and  research  permitted  them,  have  almost  naturally  tamed  to  the  other,  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  connection  between  these  two  scieDtific 
occupations  must  be  closer  than  is  at  first  imagined ;  and  that  the  same 
£Eunilties  of  mind  which  qualify  any  savant  for  the  pursuit  of  one,  equally 
fit  him  for  the  study  of  the  other.  Thus  for  an  example  in  remote  ages, 
Pliny,  celebrated  for  a  noble  work  on  natural  history,  has  introduced  us  to 
a  profound  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  from  him  we  learn  the  histoiy  and 
construction  and  decorations  of  those  edifices  which,  even  in  this  country, 
where  from  its  distance  firom  the  Roman  capital  they  must  be  considered 
as  inferior,  occasionally  astonish  us  by  their  beauty,  when  excayations  have 
accidentally  brought  any  of  them  to  light.  And  in  mentioning  this  produc- 
tion of  Pliny,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  scholar  of  the  present 
day,  who  is  conversant  enough  with  the  above  two  studies  to  give  us  a  new 
translation  of  this  great  work ;  but  from  the  rapid  strides  now  making  by 
learned  men,  who  are  becoming  naturalists  and  antiquaries,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  not  be  much  longer  a  subject  of  regret. 

A  little  knowledge  of  natural  history  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  a 
literary  antiquary,  would  prevent  many  misconceptions,  and  enable  him  to 
avoid  many  a  blunder.  As  an  illustration  I  will  begin  with  the  mediaeval 
antiquary,  the  idolizer  of  Shakspeare,  who,  when  the  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive toad  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  in  his  misconstruction  of  the  matter, 
starts  off  with  the  celebrated  and  hackneyed  lines, 

**  The  toad,  ngly  and  Tenomoas, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

Sentences  more  at  variance  with  nature  and  common  sense  could  not  have 
been  penned,  and  their  absurdity  is  still  often  heightened  by  their  appli- 
cation in  quotation.    Let  us  remark  on  the  different  points  in  order. 

1.  Art  may  fashion  monsters,  credulity  may  be  frightened  by  its  own 
conjurations,  and  imagination  shadow  forth  hideous  forms,  and  people  its 
world  vdth  demons ;  but  there  is  nothing  placed  upon  earth  by  the  creator 
which  we  have  a  right  to  call  "  ugly."  Nevertheless  there  are  forms  even  in 
nature  which  it  requires  the  eye  to  be  accustomed  to  to  appreciate.  But 
our  poor  toad  has  had  to  encounter  the  ignorance  of  nursery-maids,  and  the 
ill-grounded  fears  of  weak  and  over  credulous  mothers,  who  impart  to  the 
yoimg  susceptible  mind  a  horror  of  it,  and  the  moment  it  is  seen  it  is  either 
shunned  or  often  cruelly  persecuted,  whereas  a  little  watching  of  its  slow 
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and  harmless  motions,  a  little  accustoming  of  the  eye  to  its  form,  would  soon 
familiarize  it  to  the  senses,  and  it  would  appear  anything  but  ugly,  A  pet  * 
of  ours  was  frequently  introduced  upon  the  tea-table,  just  at  the  time 
of  evening  when  it  l>egan  to  shake  off  its  drowsiness.  At  first  it  was 
looked  upon  with  that  sort  of  dread  which  unenlightened- parents,  in  their 
ignorance,  had  succeeded  in  instilling  into  infancy ;  but  it  soon  became  very 
palpable  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  creature,  and  after  a 
while  it  began  to  be  considered  very  amusing.  As  the  eye  became 
accustomed  to  it,  all  idea  of  ugliness  vanished,  and  even  admiration  was 
accorded  to  some  of  its  parts ;  in  fact,  of  its  kind  it  was  a  beauty.  The 
proverb  '*  as  ugly  as  a  toad ''  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  keeping  up  the 
absurd  notion,  and  fEury  tales,  too,  often  deal  largely  in  poisoning  by  toads. 

2.  Who  ever  knew  from  his  own  observation,  or  from  reliable  or  respect- 
able authority,  of  any  body  or  any  thing  ever  being  poisoned  by  a  toad  ?  or 
of  any  injury  that  ever  accrued  from  one  ?  It  is  true  that  I  once  did,  but 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  creature  itself,  but  that  of  the  animal  which 
swallowed  it.  A  sow  swallowed  *  a  toad  alive,  which  is  under  all  circum- 
stances exceedingly  retentive  of  life,  (for  I  once  knew  one  live  in  a  pot 
of  turpentine  all  night,  and  crawl  off,  apparently  unharmed,  in  the 
morning.)  Here  in  its  uncomfortable  porcine  prison,  in  its  endeavours  to 
free  itself,  it  forced  one  of  its  claws  through  an  intestine,  inflamation  ensued, 
and  the  sow  died.  But  venom  was  out  of  the  question,  nor  ought  the 
death  of  the  animal  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  poor  incarcerated  toad, 
for  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  incapable  of  doing  the  slightest  injuiy. 
The  toad  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  exist  in  the  two  elements  of 
air  and  water,  but  activity  on  land  it  has  none.  Hide  itself  it  may,  and  its 
means  of  protection  from  its  wanton  tormentors  and  pursuers  is  increasing 
its  size  by  distending  its  skin  to  the  utmost,  evidently  that  a  blow  may  fall 
with  less  violence  upon  its  bones ;  the  inflation  also  tending  to  protect  its 
lungs  and  viscera  from  being  crushed.  Its  only  means  of  defence  is  the 
expulsion  of  a  very  disagreeable  liquid,  secreted  against  the  time  of  need, 

*  Swine  are  very  voracious,  and  will  devour  almost  anything  that  comes  to  hand.  Animal 
matter  of  any  kind  is  generally  much  to  their  taste ;  snakes  they  eat  with  avidity.  Thus 
in  the  backwoods  and  uncleared  regions  of  North  America,  the  first  care  of  the  settler  is 
to  locate  on  his  wild  woodlands  a  herd  of  pigs,  which  at  once  busy  tliemselves  in  freeing 
his  newly  acquired  possessions  from  that  dangerous  denizen  of  the  wilderness,  the 
rattlesnake,  as  weU  as  others  of  the  genus. 
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which,  when  teazed  or  attacked,  it  readily  cgects.  This  liquor  is  supposed 
to  he  poisonous.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  heautifnl  spaniel,  fond  of  catching 
anything  that  shewed  signs  of  life,  frequently  amused  himself  hy  catching 
and  carrying  a  frog  ahout,  no  doubt  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
reptile ;  and  often  have  I  seen  him  pick  up  a  toad,  and  smiled  to  observe 
how  quickly  he  set  it  down  again,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  ejected  offensive 
matter  he  suspended  his  tongue  from  his  jaws,  most  copiously  lubricated 
vnth  saliva ;  but  no  harm  came  of  it,  nor  did  it  deter  him  from  doing  the 
same  thing  again.  Moreover,  that  this  fluid  is  innocuous  I  can  give 
personal  evidence,  having  tasted  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  without,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  any  harm  accruing ;  but  I  can  also  bear  testimony  to  its 
being  indescribably  nauseous,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  get  rid  of  the  abominable  flavour  from  my  mouth.  Yet  it  had  not  the 
effect  upon  my  tongue  that  poisonous  matter  would  have  had.'>' 

Yet  we  sometimes  hear  strange  things  from  eye-witnesses.  An  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  sensible  man  too.  has  several  times  indulged  me  with  the 
recital  of  what  he  asserted  to  be  a/act ;  that  he  had  witnessed  a  large 
spotted  toad  seize  a  poor  snake  by  its  head,  and  while  the  snake  was 
screaming  with  pain  and  terror,  the  venomous  brute  dragged  it  to  a  pool  of 
water,  and  plunged  in  with  it.  Though  my  friend  was  of  a  temper  not 
easily  exasperated,  he  was  so  incensed  on  this  occasion,  that  he  threw  stones 
after  it,  but  he  feared  not  with  precision  enough  to  save  the  snake.  So 
convinced  was  he  of  all  this,  that  is  was  quite  useless  for  me  to  explain  to 
him  that  the  toad  (Bufo  vulgaris,  flemm.)  and  the  frog  {Rana  tempararia, 
LINN.)  were  the  natural  food  of  the  snake  (Natrix  torquata,  bay.),  whose 
capacity  of  swallow  is  enormous,  almost  beyond  conception,  and  which  is 
often  found  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  by  the  side  of  rivers  and  pools  and  in 
swampy  meadows.  The  snake  had  really  siezed  the  toad,  (frog,  I  suspect ; 
I  am  not  aware  that  toads  scream  as  frogs  do,)  which  was  strong  enough 

*  A  worthy  professor  now  liying,  saw  a  man  in  the  fens  of  Ely  catching  snakes ;  on 
enquiring  what  he  did  with  them,  the  answer  was  that  he  sent  them  to  London,  and  on 
being  asked  how  purchasers  could  be  found  for  them,  or  what  became  of  them  in  that 
city,  he  said  he  did  not  know,  but  he  had  orders  for  four  or  six  dozens  at  a  time 
occasionally,  and  he  sent  them  up  with  their  skins  off !  The  professor's  curiosity  being 
roused,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  their  destination,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
celebrated  eel  pie  establishment ;  and  he  came  to  the  very  reasonable  conclusion,  that 
when  eels  were  scarce,  these  snakes  were  partially  or  whoUy  substituted.  The  Indians 
of  North  and  South  America  consider  snakes  as  delicacies ;  why  should  they  not  be 
thought  80  in  £aroi>e  f 
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to  drag  its  captor  into  an  element  where  it  could  better  deal  with  it,  and 
thus  instinctively  rid  itself  of  its  antagonist  The  adder  or  viper,  (Ftp^m 
communis,  leach),  as  well  as  the  common  snake,  often  visit  water-meadows 
and  fenny-lands  in  search  of  amphibia ;  and  in  the  fen  coimties,  where 
frogs,  tritons,  and  toads  abound,  there  snakes  and  adders  abound  also> 
The  authority  of  the  ancients  would  bear  my  friend  out  in  this  error ;  for 
attached  to  a  finger-ring,  some  six  centuries  old,  in  the  cabinet  of  Lady 
Londesborough,  is  a  toad,  well  sculptured,  swallowing  a  serpent,  though 
possibly  this  mi^t  have  been  connected  with  the  notion  then  entertained, 
'*  that  a  serpent  must  eat  a  serpent,  to  become  a  dragon."  If  so,  it  would 
appear  that  our  forefathers,  supposing  it  to  be  noxious,  put  the  toad  in  the 
same  category,  and  considered  it  as  one  of  the  race  of  serpents. 

3.  T  now  come  to  the  "  precious  jewel  in  its  head ;"  and  here  will  be 
found  a  little  piece  of  the  superstition  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived ; 
and  probably  the  immortal  bard  himself,  when  penning  these  lines,  was 
under  the  intluence  of  a  myth.  That  the  toad  has  two  beautiful  eyes,  may 
be  ascertained  by  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  look  at  them  on  a  bright 
sunny  day ;  and  after  having  noted  the  rich  colour  of  the  iris,  the  elongated 
pupil,  and  their  general  mild  brilliancy,  he  will  not  easily  forget  them.  I 
should  recommend  all  persons  to  judge  for  themselves,  for  it  would  be  an 
approach  towards  softening  down  the  vague  ideas  of  ugliness,  and  would 
engender  a  more  kindly  disposition  towards  this  harmless  animal  in  future. 
It  would  be  a  first  step  towards  that  familiarity  of  vision,  which,  in  this 
case,  seems  requisite  to  admiration.  But  the  bard  of  Avon  alluded  not  to 
the  eye.  From  remote  ages  there  has  been  a  belief  in  speUs  and  counter- 
spells,  and  charms  and  anti-charms ;  superstitious  notions  have  ever  been 
rife,  more  than  one  attaches  itself  to  the  reptile  in  question.  Thus 
Pliny  says,  in  his  days,  if  a  certain  little  bone  taken  from  the  right  side  of 
a  toad  were  put  into  boiling  water,  •*  it  would  presently  boil  no  more,"  and 
the  bone  from  the  left  side  would  cause  the  water  to  become  warm  again. 

*  There  is  a  larking  notion  stiU  among  some  portion  of  the  educated  classes,  that  the 
exudations  from  the  follicles  or  tuberculated  excrescences  of  the  covering  are  venomous, 
and  cause  irritation  of  the  skin,  like  the  stinging  of  a  nettle.  I  have  picked  up  so  many, 
and  seen  others  in  the  delicate  hands  of  ladies,  that  if  this  had  been  the  case  we  should 
have  found  it  out ;  therefore,  this  also  may  be  consigned,  as  an  error,  to  oblivion.  As  to 
the  toad  being  capable  of  inflicting  any  injury  by  biting,  this  is  another  faUacy,  as  it  has 
no  teeth,  and  the  homy  consistency  of  its  jaws  would  not  enable  it,  by  any  effort,  to  make 
an  incision  in  the  skin  of  the  most  delicate  finger ;  added  to  which,  during  the  severer 
season  its  month  is  naturally  closed,  nor  could  it  be  opened  without  positive  laceration. 
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The  bone  from  this  side,  carried  about  the  person,  facilitated  an  inducement 
to  love,  while  that  of  the  contrary  side  produced  an  opposite  effect.  These 
bones  were  also  a  charm  against  curst  dogs.  The  waj  in  which  they  were 
obtained,  was  by  incarcerating  the  toad  in  an  ant-hill,  an  extremely  cruel 
experiment,  as  the  poor  victim  would  be  literally  stripped  of  its  skin  and 
flesh  while  living ;  and  I  fear  some  of  the  junior  osteologists  of  the  present 
day  are  not  clear  of  this  sin.  The  skeleton  of  this  creature,  from  its 
minuteness,  is  difficult  to  articulate,  (or  put  together  by  wires),  but  if  taken 
from  the  ants  before  the  natural  ligaments  are  destroyed,  the  specimen 
only  requires  bleaching,  and  putting  into  position.  Pliny  also  says,  that 
the  milt,  and  more  especially  the  head,  is  a  counter-poison  against  its  own 
venom.  Something  of  this  remains  with  us  at  the  present  day;  for  in  the 
medicine  chest  of  a  British  admiral,  I  saw  a  small  bottle  of  viper's  fat,  as 
a  remedy  by  application  for  the  bite  of  deadly  serpents.  In  the  first  of 
these  counter-poisons  against  the  pretended  venom  of  the  toad,  I  should 
have  the  most  implicit  faith ;  the  viper's  fat  antidote  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  test.  But  it  was  in  the  head  of  the  toad  that  a  stone  was  supposed  to 
exist,  which  was  the  grand  counter-charm,  and  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
because  the  person  possessing  it,  was  supposed  to  have  protection  against 
all  the  evils  arising  from  spells.  Various  ways  are  mentioned  by  the  elder 
writers  for  obtaining  this  stone,  most  of  which  concur  in  stating  that  it 
must  be  taken  out  while  the  animal  '*  is  yet  palpitating."  Among  the 
supernatural  attributes  ascribed  to  it,  is,  that  if  swallowed,  it  will  drive  out 
any  poisonous  matter  from  the  intestines.  It  was  also  good  against  storms, 
and  as  a  charm  against  drowning.  Our  sailors,  for  a  similar  reason, 
still  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  caul  which  envelopes  the  head 
of  a  newly-born  infant.  An  old  author  on  the  serpent  tribe,  says  there  is 
a  precious  stone  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  many  wear  it  in  rings,  *'  being 
well  persuaded  that  it  is  good  against  gripings,  and  internal  pains."  Another 
writer  says,  it  is  good  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  Another,  that  in  the 
presence  of  poison,  it  will  become  hot,  and  even  change  colour ;  and  virtue 
is  attributed  to  it  against  the  falling  sickness.  There  was  also  much  dispute 
between  these  elders  about  how,  or  by  what  means,  it  is  engendered.  The 
most  general  way  of  disposing  of  this  fictitious  stone,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
safest,  was  by  setting  it  in  a  ring ;  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved,  when  seen  in  a  peculiar  light,  have  a  tuberculated  appearance, 


and  are  said  to  be  of  shell  imported  from  the  East ;  but  doubtless  there 
were  a  yariety  of  impositioDS ;  and  there  is  one  regarding  a  green  stone 
vomited  from  the  mouth  of  a  snake,  even  now  prevalent.  In  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  money-changers,  painted  sometime  about  the  year  fifteen 
hundred,  by  Quintin  Matsys,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  at  Audley  End,  one 
of  the  misers  has  a  toad-stone  ring  on  his  finger,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  himself  against  spells,  and  protecting  his  wealth  from  all  evil 
influences.  In  this  picture,  too,  on  a  stool,  are  several  of  those  coin  like 
pieces  that  are  now  called  Nuremburg  tokens,  which  have  so  long  puzzled 
numismatists,  but  they  were  probably  used  as  counters  in  calculation.  It 
was  this  ideal  stone,  to  which  all  sorts  of  fancied  virtues  were  ascribed, 
that  the  poet  indicated,  when  he  penned  the  beautiful  lines  above  quoted, 
and  various'^  allusions  are  made  to  it  by  other  writers  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  toad  is  said  to  attain  extreme  length  of  years ;  and  in  this  view  it 
may  deserve  a  passing  thought  of  the  antiquary  as  well  as  of  the 
naturalist.  This  may  easily  be  believed,  since  it  appears  to  be  a  rule  in 
nature,  that  those  species  of  animals  which  arrive  slowly  at  maturity,  enjoy 
the  longest  periods  of  existence ;  and  as  the  toad  is  not  adult  until  its 
fifth  year,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  many  years  are  allotted  to  it. 
Twenty  years  is  no  uncommon  time  for  it  to  have  lived  in  captivity ;  and 
in  a  state  of  nature  probably,  "  barring  accidents,"  double  or  three  times  that 
period  would  not  end  its  term  of  life.  I  knew  of  one  which  lived  in  a 
small  enclosed  garden  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  in  the  dormant  months 
of  winter  it  hid  itself  in  some  hole  or  secluded  comer,  but  during  the  active 
months  presented  itself  at  intervals,  sometimes  daily,  opposite  the  kitchen 
window,  for  its  accustomed  allowance  of  bread  and  butter.  It  had  attained 
a  large  size,  but  it  unfortunately  became  the  victim  of  prejudice,  and  was 
killed  by  a  new  servant ;  I  say  unfortunately,  for  all  this  time  it  was  well 
carrying  out  the  test  of  longevity,  besides  being  a  most  useful  occupant  of 
its  little  domain,  freeing  the  garden  of  slugs,  catterpillars,  woodlice,  and 
all  the  other  pests  which  gardeners   so  much  complain  of;  and  in  no 


♦  Lyly  in  his  **  Euphues,"  has 

**  The  fowie  toad  hath  a  faire  stone  in  his  head." 
And  in  his  play  of  the  "  Fox,**  Ben  Jonson  says — 

"  What,  was  your  monntebanke  their  call  ?  their  whistle  ? 
Were  you  enamonr'd  of  his  copper  rings. 
His  saffron  jewel  with  the  toadsione  in  it  ?  ** 
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instance  had  it  ever  done  the  slightest  harm.  There  can  he  no  question 
of  its  tenacity  of  the  vital  principle  in  case  of  accident,  a  quality  hestowed 
npon  it  to  make  up  in  some  degree  for  its  utter  helplessness  on  land,  and 
of  its  entire  want  of  the  means  of  defence.  It  has  the  most  astonishing 
powers  of  restoration  after  injury,  and  many  a  poor  fellow,  left  for  dead  hy 
wanton  hoys,  has  revived,  and  nature  has  repaired  the  damage  done  it 
so  quickly,  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  it  has  to  all  appearance  been 
as  well  as  ever.  Yet  injury  to  a  serious  extent  would  seem  to  shorten  its 
life,  for  those  in  confinement  which  have  been  badly  wounded,  though 
recovering  with  extraordinary  quickness,  have  paid  the  forfeit  at  no  great 
distance  of  time.  In  man,  three  quarters  of  a  century  is  rather  a  common 
period  for  his  dissolution.  Occasionally  a  favoured  individual  seems  to 
despise  age,  and  Parr  nearly  doubled  this  term.  This  occurs  also  with 
other  animals ;  and  the  cold-blooded  reptiles  may  cany  this  exception  even 
to  a  still  greater  extent.  Thus  Belzoni,  after  clearing  a  passage  leading 
into  an  Egyptian  temple  that  had  been  for  ages  buried  in  the  sand,  found 
a  toad  of  large  size  in  it,  which  he  conjectured,  from  its  having  no  means 
of  egress,  must  have  been  of  great  age.  A  doubt  may  be  hazarded  whether 
this  was  either  of  our  British  species  Bufo  vulgaris  or  calamita. 

The  stories  of  toads  being  cut  out  alive  from  solid  stone  or  timber 
must  be  received  with  great  suspicion.  I  can  readily  believe  that  an 
animal  of  this  species  can  live  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  hole  or 
cleft  of  a  tree,  its  own  growth,  and  the  yearly  lessening  of  the  aperture, 
precluding  the  possibility  of  escape.  Here  rain,  dew,  and  sap  supply 
it  with  moisture,  and  numerous  small  insects  may  find  their  way  in,  and 
the  creature's  aptitude  for  catching  these  is  almost  surpassing  belief. 
You  see  a  fly  settle  in  near  approximation  to  it,  you  could  easily  have  seen 
it  fly  away,  but  it  is  gone !  for  without  the  sUghtest  movement  of  its  body 
the  tongue  of  the  toad  has  conveyed  it  to  its  mouth  with  a  rapidity  that  has 
eluded  your  vision.  A  builder  of  respectability  told  me,  that  when  a  boy 
he  had  helped  to  bmld  a  wall  across  a  garden,  and  finding  a  large  toad, 
made  a  hollow  for  it,  and  built  it  in,  marking  the  outside  brick  with  a  deep 
.cross.  Years  after,  the  wall  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and  he  hastened 
to  seek  the  dormitory  of  the  imprisoned  object.  He  found  it  very  sluggish, 
and  not  materially  altered  in  appearance.  But  as  far  as  my  knowledge  is 
concerned,  most  of  the  experiments  made  to  test  this  quality  of  endurance 
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have  proved  £Eiilures.  One  of  our  professors  of  anatomy  invariably  at  a 
year's  end  found  his  prisoner  dead :  his  plan  was  to  put  the  reptile  in  a 
garden  pot,  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  to  bury  it.  My  friend 
Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Stanway,  an  eminent  Essex  geologist,  keenly  alive  to 
those  parts  of  natural  history  and  archeology  which  in  any  way  relate 
to  his  peculiar  study,  caused  several  toads,  covered  with  garden  pots,  to  be 
buried  three  feet  deep.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  and  he  conjectured 
they  must  have  died  at  an  early  period  of  their  immolation,  no  part  of 
them  could  be  found.  One,  however,  he  found  alive,  very  much  reduced, 
its  hinder  parts  particularly  attenuated.  Moisture  it  had  from  the  earth, 
and  possibly  a  worm  or  insect  may  occasionally  have  forced  itself  into  the 
dreary  habitation.  Without  thinking  of  the  consequences,  he  removed  it 
from  its  dark  chilly  abode  into  the  bright  warm  sunshine,  the  change  was 
too  sudden,  and  it  soon  ceased  to  exist.  Here  is  at  least  an  instance  of 
one  having  lived  four  years  in  a  state  of  incarceration,  but  that  any  one 
could  do  so  without  air  or  moisture  is  more  than  questionable. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  bard  of  Avon,  let  me  point  out  another 

misconception  of  very  frequent  quotation — "  every  dog  will  have  its  day." 

Those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 

put  forth  to  the  world  when  printers  were  not  so  erudite  as  they  are  now, 

are  very  well  aware  of  the'  erratic  position  of  many  letters  as  well  as 

sentences,  and  a.b,  d,  p  and  q  might  easily  have  been  substituted  for  each 

other.     Thus  in  the  last  word  of  the  line  quoted,  the  b  may  have  become 

a  e2 ;  the  line  as  it  stands,  when  analyzed,  contains  no  very  distinct  meaning. 

The  life  of  a  dog  is  a  short  one,  it  is  true ;  ten  or  twelve  years  generally 

terminate  its  existence.    With  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  day,  "  bay"  and 

"  bark  "  were  synonymous,  and  the  former  word  was  frequently  in  use  among 

the  poets,  and  in  fact  is  so  now,  being  the  more  euphonious  word  of  the 

two.    Horace  Smith,  in  his  "  Zillah,"  has — 

« •       •       •       •       •     .  Htrk 
How  Scylla  and  Charybdis  bark  ! 
They  bay  the  moon,  as  if  they  strove 
To  tear  her  from  the  skies  above." 
Byron  has — 

"  Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  voice 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome,  as  we  draw  near  home.'* 

And  in  the  song  of  the  "  WoK,"  so  admirably  set  to  music  by  Shield — 

*•  When  the  wolf  with  nightly  prowl, 
Bays  the  moon  with  hideous  howl.'* 
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Both  these  last  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  &om  some  older  line — 
**  Bays  deep-moQth'd  thunder  to  the  waning  moon.** 

And  from  the  antecedent  line  of  Shakespeare,  it  seems  evident  what  he 

intended — 

"  •        •         •        the  cat  will  mew, 
And  every  dog  will  have  his  bay.*' 

The  "bay "of  the  dog,  is  here  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  "mew" 

of  the  cat ;  thus  a  familiar  adage  has  positively  become  established  on  a 

blunder  of  the  printers. 

The  digression,  or  rather  series  of  digressions,  which  nearly  seduced  me 
into  the  natural  history  of  the  toad,*  leads  me  to  a  near  approach  to 
that  of  the  serpent,  with  which  archaeology  has  been  largely  connected  from 
very  remote  to  late  mediaeval  times,  but  this  subject  would  require  many 
papers  and  much  abler  hands  to  exemplify.  In  passing,  however,  I  will  give 
one  example  from  the  ancients  of  the  belief  in  their  powers  of  fascination, 
and  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  this  belief,  which,  I  think,  can  be 
accounted  for  without  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination.  In  the  inter- 
esting tessellated  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  found  at  Praeneste, 
the  depicted  scenes  on  which  are  entirely  Egyptian,  there  is  a  serpent  in 
the  act  of  charming  a  flight  of  birds ;   two  of  the  flock  are  falling,  and  one 

*It  is  weU  known  that  this  animal  sheds  its  skin  periodically,  previoas  to  which  time 
its  mouth  had  been  closed  for  a  season,  after  which  it  becomes  free ;  and  a  lady  friend 
of  mine  told  me  that  more  than  once  she  had  seen  a  pet  of  hers  gorg^  its  cast-off  skin ; 
and  I  myself  saw  a  very  fresh  looking,  bnt  inactive  creature,  apparently  half  choked  by 
its  nearly  finished  meal,  with  the  exnvia  of  one  of  its  legs  hanging  from  its  month.  The 
dauntless  and  celebrated  arctic  Y03rager,  Sir  John  Richardson,  after  having  exhausted  all 
his  provisions,  describes  his  breaJt&sting  off  his  boots ;  but  our  innocent  friend's  first 
meal,  after  his  long  fiist,  is  its  old  jacket !  And  this  casting  its  slough  is  one  link  in  the 
creation  in  connection  with  the  serpent  tribe.  If  what  I  have  written  should  have  the 
effect  of  causing  this  poor  almost  helpless  reptile  to  be  treated  with  a  little  consideration, 
and  its  entire  harmlessness  and  great  useftilness  to  be  understood,  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  this  or  any  other  exertion  I  may  make  in  its  favour.  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  protect  it  whenever  I  have  found  it  I  have  watched  it  with  great  interest, 
looked  at  its  beautiftil  eyes,  and  noted,  when  purposely  interrupting  its  passage  towards 
a  pond,  how  it  puffs  out  its  sides,  and  instinctively  becomes  larger,  that  the  anticipated 
blow  may  fidl  with  less  effect  upon  its  bones ;  and  on  its  near  approach  to  the  water  how 
quickly  it  becomes  less,  just  bcdfbre  it  quietly  glides  into  its  other  element.  I  may  state 
that  there  are  two  distinct  species,  which,  until  late  years,  have  been  confounded  as  one, 
and  are  so  still,  except  amongst  the  initiated :  the  toad  (Bt^fo  vtUgaris,  vlbm m.),  and 
the  natteijack  or  mephitio  toad  {B^fo  calamitOf  lbaob).  In  some  counties  of  England 
one  prevails,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  other  numbers  the  most  specimens. 
In  the  midland  counties  they  appear  to  be  about  equal.  The  latter  becomes  impatient  of 
confinement  and  soon  sickens.  By  a  little  attention  they  are  easily  known  apart ;  and 
the  quiet  sedate  hop  of  the  toad  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  run  of  the  natteijack. 
Ton  will  miss  the  rich  hazel  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  they  have  a  yellower  hue,  the  eyelids 
are  much  more  prominent,  the  neck  is  longer,  and  the  nose  more  obtuse. 


is  already  ia  its  mouth.  This  reptile,  in  common  with  others,  has  its  own 
peculiar  instinct  in  procuring  its  food ;  and  leaving  fitscination  out  of  the 
question,  sudden  fright  will  often  cause  paralysis,  even  in  the  human 
species.  In  the  lower  creation  two  instances  of  it  have  fallen  under  my 
observation.  One  was,  a  horse  running  down  a  street,  the  vehicle  to  which 
it  was  attached  came  in  contact  with  some  iron  railing  connected  with 
stone  steps,  and  carried  a  portion  away  with  great  noise.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  shrieked  with  alarm,  a  canary  bird  {FringUla  canaria^  ltnn.)  in 
its  cage  fluttered  its  wings,  and  with  a  short  cry  fell  dead  from  its  perch.  As 
it  was  evening,  and  the  shutters  were  closed,  this  death  was  from  auricular 
fright.  The  next  was  this ;  a  gentleman  brought  from  abroad  a  sulphur  crested 
cockatoo  [Psittacm  sulphureus,  lath.);  being  found  too  noisy  to  retain,  the 
cage  with  the  bird  in  it  was  put  upon  a  table  for  a  person  to  look  at,  with 
a  view  of  sale.  A  cat  jumped  suddenly  up,  on  which  the  bird  screamed,  and 
instantly  expired ;  unlike  the  other,  in  this  case  the  fright  was  vistud.  A 
serpent  coming  suddenly  upon  a  bird  might  produce  the  same  effect.  Then 
again,  people  who  walk  much  about  the  fields  know  that  many  species  of 
the  feathered  tribe  siq^ulate  lameness,  and  even  death,  to  decoy  any  intruder 
from  an  approach  to  their  yoimg ;  and  how  many  youths  in  fancying  they 
were  going  to  catch  a  wounded  partridge  (Ferdix  cinerea,  penn.)  have  thus 
been  seduced  from  its  helpless  progeny.  A  friend*  seeing  some  of  the 
young  of  the  willow-wren  (Sylvia  trochUus,  penn.)  just  emancipated  from 
the  nest,  who  with  their  parents  were  perched  upon  a  bush,  and  from  the 
promise  their  very  immature  appearance  gave,  he  attempted  to  catch  one 
of  these  young  ones  with  his  hat,  when  suddenly  an  old  one  fell,  as  if  dead, 
to  the  ground.  While  he  was  looking  for  this,  the  young  birds  escaped, 
and  the  old  bird  had  taken  good  care  to  creep  away  in  the  long  grass ; 
by  which  species  of  instinctive  dissimulation  it  saved  its  young  one  from 
capture.  But  the  serpent's  intuitiveness  would  probably,  from  the  quickness 
of  its  movements,  have  made  this  affectionate  little  parent  its  prey ;  and  a 
bird  hovering  over  a  serpent,  with  a  view  to  induce  it  to  leave  the  vicinity 
of  its  nest,  may,  in  its  forgetfulness  of  self,  in  solicitude  for  its  yoimg,  or 
from  fright,  become  a  victim.  These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  keep 
up  the  delusion  of  the  fascination  of  serpents. 

Of  the  eminent  men  who  have  pursued  archseology  and  natural  history 

•  Mr.  John  Yonng  Akermao. 
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in  coDJanction,  Pliny  has  been  mentioned.  Pallas,  though  acquiring  a 
first  class  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  did  not  lose  sight  of  antiquities ;  and 
our  own  Leland  stands  prominently  forward  in  the  cultivation  of  the  two 
pursuits,  as  also  does  the  gentleman-like  Pennant,  and  the  enthusiastic 
and  accomplished  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  as  his  travels  amply  testify. 
Borlase,  Peck,  Richardson,  Thoresby,  Plott,  and  many  others,  might  be 
mentioned ;  and  Donovan,  the  industrious  author  of  "  British  Zoology," 
has  given  us  "  Descriptive  Excursions  through  South  Wales,"  with  elaborate 
accounts  of  its  antiquities.  Boys,  the  author  of  an  admirable  book, 
"  Collections  for  a  History  of  Sandwich,"  has  not  been  immindful  of  its 
natural  history;  his  taste  for  antiquities  has  descended  to  his  grandson,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Rolfe  of  that  place,  whose  museum  is  ever  open  for  all  useful 
purposes ;  nor  must  I  omit  that  most  amiable  writer  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White,  whose  "  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selboume  "  have  been 
tlie  delight  of  youth  and  age,  and  his  successor  at  Selboume,  Professor 
T.  Bell,  author  of  "  British  Quadrupeds,*"  and  "  Reptiles,"  by  no  means 
leaves  antiquities  unstudied.  Of  your  own  honorary  members,  we  sometimes 
find  the  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Cambridge  (Sedg\jfck)  relaxing  from  the 
weightier  studies  of  that  extensive  and  important  branch  of  natural  history 
which  is  his  particular  walk  in  Science,  to  mingle  with  the  antiquaries ; 
and  another  professor  (Henslowe)  of  that  ufiversity,  whose  knowledge 
extends  to  all  branches  of  natural  history,  we  find  opening  barrows,  and 
forming  a  museum  of  antiquities.  A  second  on  your  list,  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington, 
having  obtained  a  proficiency  in  British  botany  rarely  smrpassed,  and 
otherwise  devoted  to  natural  history,  follows  out  the  pursuit  of  archaeology 
with  equal  ardour.  In  every  archaeological  expedition  Dr.  Buckland  of  the 
sister  university  was  always  foremost,  in  looking  well  into  the  natural 
history  of  the  district;  and  that  inde£Eitigable  explorer  and  author  in  the 
primaeval  fields  of  antiquity,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Neville,  has  also  made  a  study 
of  natural  history.  Mr.  Akerman,  author  of  several  works  on  antiquities, 
and  compiler  of  the  '*  Numismatic  Manual,"  takes  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  natural  history ;  and  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  author  of  a  most  scientific  and 
delightful  work,  *•  The  History  of  British  Birds,"  and  another  on  "  Fishes," 
is  carrying  out  the  niunismatic  branch  with  avidity.  The  author  of 
"Reliquiae  Isurianae,"  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith,  is  no  mean  botanist,  and  is 
perfectly  alive  to  all  the  works  of  nature;  and  Mr.  Westwood,  while 
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following  out  the  arduous  pursuit  of  entomology,  has  published  a  valuable 
work  on  antiquities.  And  the  Saxon  antiquary,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
another  of  your  honorary  members,  has  written  an  article  on  fabulous  natural 
history,  in  which  he  states  that  the  *' Bestiaries"  of  the  middle  ages, 
relate  that  the  elephant  is  afraid  of  a  mouse.  But  this  is  not  entirely  a 
fable ;  an  immense  animal,  belonging  to  that  prince  of  showmen  of  wild 
beasts,  George  Wombwell,  was  one  day  drawing  himself  up  into  a  comer 
of  his  den,  and  shrieking  with  affiight,  not  only  causing  consternation  to 
his  visitors,  but  attracting  the  attention  of  his  keepers,  who  were  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  what  could  ail  him ;  at  first  it  was  supposed  the  floor  of  his 
carriage  had  given  way,  as  he  looked  so  intently  to  one  part  of  it ;  but  on 
removing  the  straw,  out  jumped  a  mouse ;  so  terrified  had  the  bulky  and 
powerful  animal  been  that  it  was  some  time  before  his  perturbation  could 
be  allayed.  The  only  idea  the  keeper  had  on  the  subject  was,  that  the 
elephant  feared  the  mouse  would  get  into  his  trunk.*  It  would  be  taxing 
your  patience,  or  the  foregoing  list  might  be  carried  to  a  long  extent  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  names,  but  still  from  this  very  incomplete  cata- 
logue you  will  be  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  pursuits  are 
not  incompatible.  It  is,  however,  that  branch  of  natural  histoiy  denomi- 
nated Ethnology  which  is  destined  to  cement  the  union  more  firmly. 

Natural  history  and  arcfisBology  are  blended  in  the  name  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Saf&on  Walden,  and  the  architect  who  studies  both  wiQ  not  fail  to 
admire  its  light  and  elegant  church,  or  to  make  out  the  safi&on  flower 
(Croctu  saUtmSt  limn.)  sculptured  on  some  oC  the  spandrils.  The  arms  of 
the  town  are  three  saflron  buds,  surrounded  by  a  castellated  wall.  The 
botany  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  antiquaries  of  the  present  day 
must  have  been  floundering  in  the  mud  of  the  Fleet-ditch,  or  surely  his 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  ilaunting  show  of  handkerchiefs  of  Field-lane, 
when  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  "  Eiver  Fleet",  he  supposed  "  that  its 
continuation,  Saflron-hill,  might  once  have  been  yellow  with  this  flower,"  for 
its  petals  are  of  a  delicate  purple,  as  are  all  the  autumn-blooming  varieties, 
and  not  yeUow,  as  the  most  common  of  our  spring  crocuses  is ;  and  a  field 
of  saffron,  with  its  crimson  stiles  (these  latter  being  the  only  part  consti- 
tuting its  commercial  value,)  must  have  had  a  very  gaudy  appearance. 

*  This  animak  which  had  attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  yean,  has  just 
been  destroyed,  from  incurable  intirmity  in  its  feet. 
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To  the  traveller  both  sdencee  would  be  found  usefol  and  eeseutial,  for 
when  disappointed  of  his  hopes  in  one,  he  could  generally  take  refuge  in 
the  other.  In  visiting  the  ivy-mantled  ruin,  if  no  historic  or  archfieological 
value  attaches  to  it,  its  inhabitants  the  owls  and  the  bats  may  interest  him, 
the  little  bird  that  builds  its  nest  in  the  comer  may  amuse  him,  and  the 
insects  lurking  in  their  hiding  places  among  the  ivy,  or  humming  around 
its  blooms,  may  arrest  a  passing  moment ;  while  the  wood  through  which 
he  may  have  strolled,  besides  presenting  many  an  animal,  bird,  insect,  or 
flower,  may  shadow  forth  to  him  in  its  tall  trunks  and  intermingled 
branches,  the  gothic  pile  and  fretted  aisles,  while  the  taller  trees  that  tower 
above,  would  suggest  the  spire  and  pinnacles.  In  an  avenue  of  aged  lime 
trees,  (Tilia  Europaa,  linn.)  he  would  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
clustered  columns  and  tall  pointed  arches  most  completely:  in  &ct,  a 
gothic  cathedral  is  nothing  more  than  an  elegant  imitation  of  a  forest 
scene  in  stone.  In  the  capital  of  a  column  of  the  Ckirinthian  order  is 
generally  seen  a  sculptured  representation  of  the  leaf  of  the  Acanthus 
spinosa^  a  plant  belonging  to  a  natural  order,  the  most  highly  developed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  thus  showing  a  concordance  between  the  most 
beautiful  in  form  among  plants,  and  the  most  beautiful  in  architecture. 
In  his  travels  abroad,  the  naturalist-antiquary  might  stop  for  a  moment  to 
survey  almost  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  the  patriarchal  olive-trees 
{Olea  Europaa,  unn,)  of  Gethsemane,  which  I  point  out  to  his  notice  from 
the  assumption  of  their  great  age  by  a  French  botanist,  who  coiyectures 
it  may  be  two  thousand  years,  though  he  is  probably  mistaken.  The 
average  age  of  an  English  oak  (Quercus  roher,  linn.)  is  two  hundred 
years,  though,  doubtless,  many  in  favoured  situations  may  double  that 
period.  If  a  transverse  section  could  be  obtained  from  the  bole  of  any  of 
these  trees,  the  number  of  concentric  rings  would  indicate  its  age  to  a 
certainty.  But  it  often  happens  that  young  trees  spring  up,  at  or  near  the 
place  where  their  predecessors  stood,  as  in  the  case  of  Heam's  oak,  in 
Windsor  forest,  which  as  they  become  old,  having  no  mediseval  historian,  are  in 
after  years  mistaken  for  the  original  trees.  And  speaking  of  these  ancient 
trees,  the  thought  suggests  itself  to  me,  that  in  searching  for  more  of  those 
interesting  antiquities,  which  your  Secretary  basso  well  elucidated,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  submarine  forest  of  Hoylake,  the  botanist  might  be  equally  well 
employed  in  seeking  the  fruit,  and  ascertaining  the  species,%nd  the  age,  of 
the  different  stumps  which  are  now  studding  the  beach  at  low-water ;  and 
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even  in  rescuing  from  the  mud  the  remains  of  some  of  those  prim»val 
insects  which  in  days  of  yore  inhabited  that  forest.  And  here  the  micros- 
cope opens  a  wonderful  field  to  the  inquirer,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  antiquary  in  examining  the  moulds  for  Roman  silver  coins, 
chiefly  of  the  time  of  Severus,  found  at  Lingwellgate  in  Yorkshire,  which 
instead  of  being  formed  of  the  ashes  of  any  particular  wood,  plastic  cement, 
or  any  other  extraordinary  material,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  are  simply 
composed  of  the  clay  of  the  district,  the  microscope  having  clearly  tested 
this  by  showing  the  infusoria  to  be  of  the  same  species.  Thus  ready  were  the 
Romans  in  the  adaptation  of  materials.  In  all  their  works  we  find 
striking  illustrations  of  this,  as  in  their  mosaic  floors,  in  the  construction 
of  which  they  freely  used  such  materials  as  they  found  upon  the  spot, 
importing  others  that  were  required.  Another  instance  is  furnished  by  the 
walls  of  Chester.  Where  any  of  the  Roman  walls  or  foundations  exist, 
they  appear  as  imperishable  as  when  first  built,  but  the  medisBval  structure 
erected  on  them  is  crumbling  to  decay.  On  closer  inspection,  every  Roman 
stone  will  be  found  to  have  its  peculiar  silver-grey  lichens  ( Urceolaria 
Bcruposajt  while  those  of  the  middle  ages  have  a  diflerent  species,  which 
the  eye  of  the  naturalist  wiU  not  be  long  in  detecting.  This  has 
enabled  our  primaeval  antiquary,  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  to  distinguish 
vnth  accuracy  the  portions  of  the  existing  wall  which  belong  to  either 
people  The  short  time  which  I  had  to  spend  in  the  examination  of 
these  walls  left  me  no  time  for  a  searching  investigation  into  this  in- 
teresting part  of  my  subject.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  new  kind  of  red  sandstone  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Chester,  and  with  that  judgment  so  invariably  displayed  by 
them,  they  rejected  it,  and  with  their  usual  industiy,  worked  a  quarry  of 
the  old-red  sandstone,  eight  miles  distant.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie,  of 
that  city,  says,  **  the  older  portion  of  the  wall  is  of  the  peculiar  strong- 
grained  sandstone  from  Helsby  Hill,  some  ten  miles  off.''  But  the  modems 
wanted  both  the  industry  and  discrimination  of  their  predecessors,  and 
hence  the  state  of  the  mediseval  part  of  the  vmlls  of  Chester. 

Another  proof  of  the  want  of  attention  to  this  point  in  the  middle  ages 
has  been  suggested  to  me,  namely,  that  scarcely  a  tombstone  that  has 
been  exposed  ^an  be  found  two  centuries  old,  whereas  on  the  Roman  altars 
and  inscriptions,  some  of  them  ten  times  that  age,  the  legends,  where  un- 
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mutilated  by  violence,  retain  their  sharpness,  and  the  material  is  still 
sound.  The  inscription  at  Goodwood,  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  relating  to 
the  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva,  is  composed  of  one  of  the  most 
indestructible  materials  of  this  country — ^the  marble  of  Purbeck,  an  inte- 
resting geological  production  of  tins  kingdom,  now  nearly  exhausted.  A 
Roman  altar,  of  the  highest  interest,  dedicated  to  the  DecR  Matres,  dis- 
covered in  pulling  down  a  church  at  Winchester,  and  fully  described 
in  his  "  Collectanea  Antigua,'*  by  Mr.  G.  Roach  Smith,  is  found  to  be  of 
Quarr-Abbey-stone,  from  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  quarries 
were  granted  by  William  the  First  and  William  Rufus  to  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  their  cathedral,  and  are  still 
visible,  though  out  of  use — ^this  stone  having  been  superseded  by  that  fix>m 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  the  oolite  productions  of  our  own  island  of  Portland. 
The  Roman  walls  of  Colchester,  though  built  prindpally  with  flint,  and  other 
stones  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  bonded  together  with  tile-bricks  of  a  veiy 
superior  description,  asfieur  as  material  is  concerned,  to  any  which  the  medisBval 
ages  have  produced ;  but  the  projecting  round  towers  occasionally  exhibit 
pieces  of  scoria,  which  must  have  been  introduced  from  some  volcanic 
region,  probably  Italy,  and  the  quern,  or  mill  stones,  discovered  there,  as 
elsewhere  in  deserted  Roman  habitations,  are  found  to  be  of  a  deposit  of 
lava,  from  a  quarry  near  Andemach  on  the  Rhine.  The  uppermost  stone 
of  a  Roman-quern  very  much  reduced  by  abraision,  the  aperture  for  the 
stick  used  in  turning  it  being  worn  through  to  the  under  surfJBU^,  render- 
ing it  useless,  was  lately  (1855)  found  at  Maidstone  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith.  It  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Brayley 
to  be  trachitic  lava,  containing  pyroxene  ciystals  of  augite  ;  none  of 
which  substance  is  found  in  England,  and  but  a  very  small  portion 
in  the  north-west  of  Ireland;  though  it  ia  abundant  at  Andemach, 
and  other  places  on  the  Rhine.  Nor  will  it  lessen  our  astonish- 
ment of  their  judgment  in  selection  when  we  know  that  the  moderns 
have  been  wise  enough  in  this  instance  to  follow  their  example,  as 
the  best  mill  stones  used  in  England  at  the  present  day  come  from  that 
same  vicinity.  In  the  explorations  of  walls  and  ruins,  in  exhumations 
of  ancient  cemeteries,  and  the  opening  of  barrows»  amidst  articles  of 
great  historic  and  antiquarian  value,  bones,  horns,  celts  of  flint,  and  of 
other  materials,  stones,  and  pieces  of  marble  continually  come  to  light. 
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Skeletons,  in  Saxon  barrows,  are  sometdmes  surrounded  with  a  row  of 
flints,  and  next  to  them  a  row  of  small  bones,  and  in  one  instance  the  bodj 
had  been  completely  covered  over  with  small  bones,  which  were  ascertained 
to  be  those  of  the  water  rat  {Arrdcola  amphibia,  desm.),  a  species  confined 
to  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds,  injuring  the  trees  bj  gnawing  off  the  bark  for 
their  store,  and  not  visiting  the  habitations  of  man.  The  old  English 
black  rat  {Mus  ratttts,  link.)  was  not  then  known,  having,  centuries  since, 
been  introduced  from  India.  And  that  pest,  now  so  common,  the  brown 
or  Norway  rat  {Mu8  decumanus,  fall.),  which  has  exterminated  the  other 
race,  being  a  native  of  Persia,  had  not  inflicted  a  visitation  on  this  king- 
dom previous  to  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  in 
nature  that  the  weaker  should  disappear  before  the  stronger ;  thus,  our 
partridge  {PercUx  dnerea,  bbiss.)  disappears  before  the  red  legged  or 
French  partridge  {Perdix  rttbra,  bbiss.)  wherever  it  is  allowed  to  exist. 
And  even  man  is  not  exempt ;  the  Bed  Indian  completely  blotted  out 
from  existence  the  Aztec  of  America,  to  be  in  his  turn  extirpated  from  the 
earth  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  mankind. 

Immense  numbers  of  the  shells  of  one  of  the  pests  of  our  gardens — the 
common  snail  {HeUso  asperm,  mull.)  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  graves 
above  mentioned :  how  often  do  I  wish  they  were  all  there !  It  has  been 
said  they  are  an  article  of  commerce  with  America,  where  they  are  sent  in 
barrels  and  sold  as  delicacies.  Quantities  of  a  species  of  Nerita  have  also 
been  found  in  similar  graves.  Douglass  figures  shells  of  the  genus  CypruB 
in  conjunction  with  burial  places,  and  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  says  specimens 
of  the  genus  Nerita  and  Bucdnum,  drilled  as  beads  for  necklaces,  were 
discovered  with  remains  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire.  And  at  Sandwich  a  gold 
coin  and  cowiy-shell  were  found  in  an  urn.  In  the  dshris  from  the  diggings 
at  Colchester,  the  geological  attainments  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Stanway,  have 
been  most  liberally  and  usefully  contributed  to  the  antiquary  in  that 
locality,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  natural  histoiy  will  always  be  found  of 
essential  service  during  these  explorations,  nor  would  it  be  useless  in  avoid- 
ing and  detecting  imposition.  The  visitor  to  Warwick  Castle  will,  amongst 
other  wonders,  be  indulged  with  the  sight  of  the  rib  of  the  terrible  dun- 
cow  slain  by  the  redoubted  Guy,  but  his  knowledge  of  comparitive  anatomy 
will  enable  him  to  assign  it  to  the  fossil  elephant.  At  Chesterfield  Church 
another  rib  of  this  monster  cow,  no  less  than  seven  feet  long,  is  exhibited, 
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and  may  be  identified  with  tlie  jaw-bone  of  a  small  species  of  whale.  The 
brown  bear  {Ursm  arctos,  linn.)  is  one  of  our  ancient  indigenous  animals, 
and  infested  some  portions  of  this  kingdom  almost  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  beaver  {Castor  Fiber,  mnn.)  was  noticed  in  Wales  by 
Giraldus  de  Barn,  in  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  great  abundance  at  an  early  period  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  memory  of  its  denizenship  is  still 
retained  in  the  name  of  tbe  town  of  Beverley — and  Cambridgeshire  has 
produced  a  skull  of  it  in  a  fossil  state.  The  wolf  {Cants  lupus,  unn.),  now 
happily  exterminated,  continued  to  prowl  about  our  homesteads  and  sheep- 
folds  almost  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  wild  boar  {Sus  scrofa,  unn.) 
ranged  the  forests  about  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tbe  Second,  and 
its  tusks  are  rather  abundant  in  or  near  most  Boman  encampments.  One 
found  at  Bichborough  had  an  ornamental  piece  of  brass  attached  to  it, 


and  had  probably  been  worn  as  a  trophy  or  rememberance  of  some  am'mal 
of  extraordinary  endurance  in  the  chase,  or  ferocity  in  fight.  Some  legs  of 
cocks  {OaUus  domesticus,  briss.)  were  found  at  Bartlow,  which  might  have 
been  preserved  from  the  latter  motive.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  our 
primaeval  antiquaries  have  noticed  the  bones  of  any  of  the  foregoing  in 
their  explorations,  except  those  of  the  boar.  Although  the  bones  of  the 
red  deer  {Cervus  daphus,  unn.),  and  the  roebuck  {Cervus  capreolus,  linn.), 
are  found  at  various  Boman  stations,  I  once  saw  the  greater  part  of  a 
skeleton  of  the  former  which  the  peat  had  preserved,  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch  which  emptied  itself  into  the  river  at  Colchester.  From  these  facts, 
a  Mr  inference  may  be  drawn  that  they  were  once  numerous  in  our  woods  and 
forests.  The  roebuck  exists  still  in  small  numbers  in  Dorsetshire,  but  the 
red  deer  has  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
which,  three  hundred  years  ago,  were  inhabited  by  a  native  buffiilo  {Bos 
Taurus,  linn.)  which  since  that  time  has  been  extinct.    It  may  be  interest- 
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ing  to  know  that  an  antique  Higbland  drinking  bom,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Croker,  was  of  the  horn  of  this  animal.  In  the 
sister  kingdom  of  Ireland  haye  been  found,  at  various  places,  preserved  in 
the  peat  bog  of  that  Island,  the  skeletons  of  the  Irish  elk  {Megaeerw 
Hihemicm),  and  in  one  instance  the  bones  were  discoTered  in  combination 
with  weapons  of  bronze,  evidencing  that  this  noble  stag,  now  extinct  for 
many  centuries,  was  coseval  with  man,  and  came  by  its  death  by  his  machin- 
ations. In  several  instances  it  has  been  found  in  England,  and  one  oi 
the  localities  where  it  has  been  brought  to  light  is  your  forest  of  Hoylake. 
In  that  forest  you  have  yet  a  mine  of  scientific  wealth. 

Amongst  the  osteological  remains  found  in  London,  Colchester  and 
Hardip,  are  the  skulls  of  an  entirely  extinct  ox  (Bos  longifrons);  others 
found  at  Chesterford,  belong  to  a  smaller  species  which  may  be  referred  to 
that  which  is  now  called  Aldemey.  The  bone  skates  of  the  medieval 
times,  in  the  valuable  museum  of  Mr.  0.  Roach  Smith,  dug  up  in  Moor- 
fields,  probably  lost  when  that  locality  was  a  moor,  covered  in  winter  with 
water  and  frozen  over,  are  said  to  be  the  bones  of  horses ;  but  some  smaller 


ones  that  I  have  seen,  are  evidently  the  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  red  deer.  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  bronze  cow  found  at 
Aldborough  in  Yorkshire,  but  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith  amongst  the  discoveries 
there,  has  depicted  a  well  executed  head,  in  bronze  also,  of  the  roe-buck, 
with  characteristics  sufficient  to  identify  it  at  once.  The  interesting 
museum  of  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire,  contains  a  musical 
instrument,  in  length  nine  inches ;  it  was  blown  from  the  larger  end,  and 
has  four  holes  for  the  fingers,  and  was  found  with  some  urns,  dose  to  the 
Ermyn  street  at  Lincoln,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  four. 
In  the  last  age  it  would  have  been  called  a  flute,  but  with  us  it  would  be 
a  whisde.  Several  Roman  flutes  are  known ;  they  are  chiefly  made  in 
short  pieces,  and  must  have  been  cemented  together,  their  fabricators  not 
having  mechanical  appliances  to  make  them  in  one  piece.  I  have  observed 
part  of  one  in  that  aduiirable  museum  in  Oolqaitt  street,   which  your 
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bonoraiy  curator  Mr.  Mayer  allows  so  liberal  a  use  to  be  made  of;  there  is 
also  another  of  the  same  description  in  the  collection  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Tuskip,  of  She£Ford,  at  Stan- 
ford, in  Bedfordshire.  These  were  played,  as  &r  as  can  be  judged,  as 
flutes  are  now,  by  being  held  from  left  to  right,  the  hole  by  which  the 
wind  entered  being  upon  the  same  plane  as  those  which  were  stopped  by 
the  fingers.  In  the  Disneyan  collection  at  Cambridge,  there  is  an  antique 
statuette  of  a  hxm  playing  upon  a  flute  precisely  in  the  same  way ;  and  in 
the  time  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth  the  illuminated  works  of  the  day  testify 
that  flutes,  or  perhaps  rather  fifes,  were  used  in  a  similar  manner,  although 
a  century  and  a  half  after,  flutes  of  this  description  were  unknown  in  this 
kingdom,  the  only  one  in  use  in  Handers  day  being  nothing  more  than  a 
monster  whistle,  played  from  the  end.  The  instrument  as  at  present  known 
has  since  been  introduced  from  Germany.  So  fsir  the  Lincoln  instru- 
ment is  of  value  to  the  archeeologist ;  to  the  naturalist  it  is  interesting  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  of  the  tibia  or  thigh  bone  of  a  British 
bird,  though  now  extinct,  (as  far  as  Britain  goes,)  the  crane  (Onts  cinerea, 
BECKS.),  which  in  the  time  of  Ray  the  naturalist,  who  wrote  in  1611,  was 
plentiful  throughout  England.  Civilization  has  completely  extirpated  it,  and 
the  last  straggling  specimens  upon  record  were  taken  in  1881.  This  part  of 
the  subject  might  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  length,  but  enough  has 
been  said  for  my  purpose. 

But  little  I  fear  can  be  brought  to  light,  of  the  knowledge  of  natural 
history  during  the  dark  ages  which  intervened  between  the  exodus  of  the 
Bomans,  anno  domini  428,  and  the  advent  of  William  the  first  in  the  year 
1066,  yet  it  may  be  interestiog  to  know  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  were 
not  unmindful  of  it.  A  sculptured  tomb-stone  forming  part  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Dennis,  at  York,  of  this  latter  period, 
exhibited  some  rude  representations  of  animals  and  men.  One  of  these  is 
clearly  Romulus  and  Remus  receiving  nutriment  from  the  dugs  of  a  wolf, 
and  in  Bakewell  church-yard,  which  has  been  elucidated  in  Mr.  Bateman  s 
••  Vestiges,"  another  of  these  roof-shaped  coffin-lids  or  tombs  has  been  dis- 
covered, displaying  a  bull  and  an  elephant  fighting,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
same  tomb  are  two  animals  more  like  Llamas,  (Uama  pacos,  LESS.y,  than 
anything  else,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  South- American  quad- 
raped  could  be  known  in  this  hemisphere.   They  have  been  called  Griffins, 
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but  were  probably  intended  for  Giraffes,  (Camdopardulis  Giraffe,  qmel.^, 
and  it  is  a  curious  matter  for  speculation  to  reflect  on,  whether  our  Pagan 
ancestors  had  really  any  knowledge  of  the  elephant  or  giraffe,  or  whether 
they  yielded  to  the  force  of  imitation  and  copied  from  existing  Roman 
works,  as  both  these  animals  were  known  to  that  people  through  their 
African  colonies.  In  the  case  of  the  York  tomb,  the  latter  seems  to  be  a 
certain  conclusion  to  come  to,  the  wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus  having 
with  great  probability,  been  copied  from  the  coin  which  was,  and  is  so 
plentiful  from  Constantino  downwards.  In  the  rude  composition  of  the 
Bakewell  elephant  and  bull-fight  tomb,  there  is  so  much  of  the  same 
character  as  one  of  the  subjects  on  a  tessellated-floor,  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  discovered  at  Rome,  that  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and 
Giraffes  are  depicted  on  the  Roman  mosaic  floor  at  FhBneste,  before 
alluded  to.  The  round  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  elephant 
in  the  floor  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Rome,  and  its  very  large  ears,  are 
characteristics  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  African  (Elephm  Africor 
ntw,  BLEUM,^  not  the  Asiatic  or  Indian  (Elephus  Indicus,  cuv.J  elephant 
to  which  latter  class  all  the  animals  now  introduced  belong.  No  living 
African  elephant  has  ever  been  known  in  Europe,  and  the  only  mounted 
skeleton  and  skin,  is  in  the  museum  of  Saffiron  Walden.  The  African  are 
said  to  be  more  intractable,  yet  it  is  nearly  certain  all  the  elephants  used 
by  the  Romans  belonged  to  this  species. 
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The  antiquary  in  visiting  those  very  interesting  relics  which  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time  and  spoliation,  the  tessellated  pavements  of  the  Romans 
may  hring  his  natural  histoiy  into  play  in  various  ways.  At  Woodchester, 
Frampton,  Cirencester,  and  other  places,  the  animals  are  depicted  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  and  those  apartments  which  are  called  rooms  of  the 
seasons,  from  the  emblematical  busts  at  the  four  comers  of  the  floor,  will 
not  £eu1  to  attract  attention,  each  bust  displaying  its  peculiar  attribute; 
Spring,  with  its  sprig  of  flowers  in  the  bud,  and  at  Cirencester,  a  swallow, 
the  harbinger  of  spring,  sitting  upon  its  shoulder;  then  Summer,  with  its 
Mlt  blown  flowers ;  and  Autumn,  with  its  fruit  and  ripened  ears  of  com ; 
and  lastiy  comes  Winter,  with  its  hood  and  leafless  branch.  On  the  floor 
of  Preeneste  before  alluded  to,  the  hippopotamus,  rhinocerous,  giraffe, 
crocodile,  and  many  others,  have  character  enough  about  them  to  be 
assigned  to  their  proper  places. 

Understanding  that  there  was  a  Roman  villa  preserved  at  Nortbleigh  in 
Oxfordshire,  I  was  induced  to  visit  that  locality,  expecting  to  see  it  carefully 
preserved,  and  was  rather  disappointed,  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
room,  which  had  been  covered  in,  it  is  in  so  ruinous  a  condition.  Still  it  was 
highly  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  would  well  repay  the  careful  attention  of  the 
antiquaiy.  It  stands  in  a  delightful  valley,  and  the  day  of  visiting  was 
fine,  and  all  was  gay  with  the  flora  of  the  country : 

**  Te  field  flowers,  the  gardens  eclipse  yoa  'tis  trae, 
Tet,  wildlings  of  nature,  I  dote  upon  jon  :** 
and  ample  amusement  presented  itself.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  crawling 
about  the  ruins  in  tolemble  abundance,  the  large  white  snail  {HeUx  pomatia, 
UNN.),  the  cottager  who  lives  on  the  spot  told  me  they  were  very  destrac- 
tive  to  his  garden,  often  clearing  off  his  crop  of  young  vegetables,  but  were 
never  found  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  villa.  There  they  were 
confined  entirely  to  this  warm  secluded  valley.  There  is  a  colony  of  them 
at  Newton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  though  history  is  silent  as  to  this  ever 
having  been  a  station  of  that  people,  or  that  a  Roman-road  ever  ran  near. 
The  finding  of  their  coins  however,  and  the  remains  of  a  considerable 
fosse,  suficientiy  indicate  that  it  was  once  in  their  occupation.  My 
friend,  Mr.  R  Headley,  tells  me  that  he  has  transferred  many  of  these 
snails  to  his  garden  at  Stapleford,  a  most  salubrious  spot,  but  has  failed 
to  perpetuate  them,  and  also  to  a  warm  situation  at  Babraham,  with  a 
like  result.     This  helix  is  said  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  southern 
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counties,  and  I  once  picked  up  some  dead  shells  of  this  species  on  one 
of  the  Sussex  downs,  not  lerj  &r  from  Bignor,  where  seyeral  of  the 
heantiful  mosaic  pavements  still  remain,  though  now  threatened  with 
destruction.  It  is  said  also  to  he  found  near  some  other  Boman  stations 
in  England,  and  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  tells  me  he  has  a  shell  of  one 
found  with  Roman  remains.  Thej  were  undouhtedly  introduced  ftom 
Italy  hy  the  Romans  during  their  residence  in  this  countiy,  and  are 
as  we  see  still  found  lingering  in  the  localities  which  were  occupied 
hy  that  people.  They  were  fattened  by  them  in  pits  as  luxuries  for  the 
table,  from  which  circumstance  they  were  named  by  Dr.  Leach  'pomatia 
antiquorum,*  and  by  De  Costa  *  cochlea  pomatia,*  from  iheai  being  picked 
from  their  shells  by  an  implement  called  cochlea ;  and  we  learn  that  they 
were  served  up  at  a  feast  of  Nero*s,  first  fried  and  then  grilled  on  silver. 
Nine  of  these  animals  I  tmnsferred  alive  to  my  plant  box,  and  transported 
them  to  the  northern  comer  of  Essex,  deposited  them  in  a  well  walled-in 
garden  of  a  Mend,  who  was  nothing  loth,  in  a  warm  situation.  There 
their  habits  were  well  watched,  they  deposited  their  eggs  almost  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  but  no  young  could  ever  be  discovered,  and  they  lingered 
until  the  fourth  year,  when  the  last  of  them  died ;  thus  proving  their 
incapacity  to  increase,  or  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  in  higher  latitudes 
or  an  unpropitious  spot,  and  proving  also  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans  in  the 
selection  of  the  sites  for  their  residences.  Dr.  Lister,  an  able  antiquary  as 
well  as  naturalist,  who  wrote  in  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy  eight,  says 
they  were  eaten  in  this  kingdom  in  his  day,  boiled  in  spring  water,  and 
served  with  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  made  a  dainty  dish ;  and  to  such  a 
dish  as  this,  in  his  "  Every  man  in  his  own  humour,**  Ben  Jonson  evidently 
Alludes  in  the  lines, 

'*  neither  have  I 
Die88*d  snails  or  masbrooms  curiously  before  yon.** 

I  fear  it  would  be  too  dainty  a  dish  for  our  stomachs  now,  though  I  believe 
in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  snail  feasts  are  still  held  once 
a  year. 

A  small  bronze  branch  or  sprig,  of  the  Roman  period,  in  the  interesting 
collection  of  national  antiquities  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  though 
rude,  has  cliaracteristics  enough  about  it  to  determine  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs.     The  cones  upon  it,  their  shape,  the  fascicolated  leaves  (in 
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bandies),  at  once  indicate  that 
it  was  intended  to  represent  a 
branch  of  fir.  Its  owner  says, 
it  may  probably  have  been  an 
accessary  to  a  statuette.  The 
fir-tree  or  pine  was  sacred  to 
Cybele  and  Pan  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  the  cone  was,  in  some 
not  very  proper  way  to  Venus 
among  the  Assyrians.  The 
cones  were  also  sacrificed  to 
Escolapius,  being  considered  by 
the  Bomans  as  a  remedy  for  a 
cough,  and  were  thought  excel- 
lent against  asthma ;  as  they 
were  also  to  Bacchus,  firom  their 
being  thrown  into  their  vats  to 
give  pungency  to  their  wines. 
The  astringent  flavour  thus 
given  was  agreeable  to  their 
palates;  and  the  custom  is  practised  to  this  day  in  Italy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  beverage  called  spruce-beer  now  in  Britain,  is  flavoured 
vdth  the  twigs  and  cones  of  the  spruce-fir,  (Pinus  exeeUa,  wall.)  The 
thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  too,  is  generally  terminated  by  a  pine-cone.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  this  pine-sprig  may  have  once  occupied  the  hand,  or 
otherwise  formed  an  adjunct  to  this  lattef  deity.  The  kernels  of  the  stone 
pine  (Pinus  Pinea^  linn.),  a  species  very  common  in  Italy,  are  soft  and  of 
an  agreeable  flavour,  and  are  used  at  the  present  day  as  a  dessert ;  they 
have  been  found  in  the  pantries  and  amongst  the  domestic  stores  at  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii. 

The  Egyptian  antiquary  may  admire  the  graceful  and  correct  drawing  of 
the  Ibis  {TUs  reUgiosa)  on  the  monuments  and  tombs  of  that  ancient  people, 
and  meditate  over  the  species  of  plant  that  produced  the  papyrus,  and  look 
with  curious  eye  on  the  beetle  (Scarabeus  sacer)  which  is  so  fi'equently 
mixed  up  with  their  worship,  a  species  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  pro- 
bably made  an  object  of  worship  from  excessive  industry,  and  the  great 
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care  it  takes  of  its  young ;  as  also  those  other  species  of  beetle,  and  their 
larv»  which  have  been  found  in  the  heads  of  mammies,  and  from  their 
number  thej  produce  quite  a  field  for  the  entomologist  which  forms  a  most 
interesting  and  puzzling  inquiry  for  the  student  in  that  science.  As  many 
as  half  a  score  species  of  beetles  and  their  larv®,  and  pupae  of  dipterous 
(two-winged)  insects  have  been  discoyered  at  different  times  in  the  heads  of 
mummies.  Nearly  three  hundred  specimens  of  the  Dermestes  poUinctus  of 
Hope  were  found  in  one  skull ;  but  few  of  them  can  be  identified  with 
species  now  living.  The  different  stages  of  development  in  which  tbese 
insects  are  found,  prove  either  that  the  system  pursued  was  a  very  slow 
one,  or  that  the  body  was  much  neglected  before  it  imderwent  the  process 
of  embalming,  as  after  the  asphaltum  was  once  injected,  and  the  air  ex- 
cluded by  bitumen  and  bandages,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  animal 
life  to  exist.  The  naturalist  antiquary  may  further  amuse  himself 
with  mummies  of  the  cat,  crocodile,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  species,  in 
their  gorgeous  cases,  which  have  been  torn  from  their  magnificent 
tombs.  "  Man  is  a  noble  animal ;  glorious  in  ashes,  pompous  in  the  grave." 
Or  he  may  trouble  himself  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  a  grain  of 
wheat  or  a  tulip-root  will  retain  its  vitality  two  or  three  thousand  years ; 
and  he  may  learn  from  their  bread  which  has  come  down  to  us,  that  it  was 
from  a  coarse  wheat,  coarsely  ground*  and  was  made  into  loaves,  vdthout 
any  of  the  bran  being  extracted.  The  Ethnologist  who  seems  destined  to 
draw  in  closer  bonds  the  two  studies,  can  always  find  an  abundant  field  for 
the  pursuit  and  exercise  of  both.  Lord  Carlisle  in  his  recent  work,  supplies 
me  with  a  case  in  point,  he  says,  the  figures  of  the  Dacians  on  Trsgan's 
pillar,  are  said  to  resemble  the  modem  Wallachians,  in  feature,  person,  and 
costume,  and  with  the  help  of  a  Uttle  Latin,  and  a  little  practice,  their 
language  might  soon  be  made  out,  and  in  one  of  the  narrow  gorges  of  the 
Danube  just  below  Moldova,  the  inscription  cut  in  the  rock  to  commemorate 
Tnyan*s  Dacian  campaign  is  still  legible.  If  he  should  stray  so  far 
while  studying  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  Wallachians,  his  zeA  ?dU 
lead  him  to  survey  the  wall  thrown  by  that  emperor  across  the  isthmus, 
and  at  the  same  time  look  after  the  fauna  and  flora  of  that  region,  he  will 
be  rendering  an  important  service  both  to  archaeology  and  natural-history. 
Without  doubt  Liverpool  has  several  men  conversant  with  both,  as  well  as 
many  eminent  men  of  other  sciences  who  reflect  great  credit  upon  their 
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town,  and  doubtless  th^  Historic  Society  will  bring  out  mnch  latent  talent. 
To  them  these  hints  will  be  quite  unnecessaiy.  You  haye  one  of  bj-gone 
days,  your  poet-historian,  Boscoe,  to  whom  all  honour  is  due,  and  you  may 
be  justly  proud  of  another  native  of  Liverpool,  Swainson,  who  although  ^'now 
inhabiting  a  distant  region,  stands  very  prominently  forward  as  a  most 
accomplished  naturalist  and  author. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  a  verse  of  Campbells,  on  the  wild  flowers,  which 

beautifully  shadows  forth  that  combination  of  sciences  for  which  I  am 

contending,  and  had  I  thought  of  it  sooner  it  might  have  served  me  for  a« 

motto  :— 

**  Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tane 
Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildlings  of  June, 

Of  old  roin'd  castles  yoa  tell — 
Where  I  thought  it  delightfol  your  heaaties  to  find 
When  the  magio  of  nature  just  hreath'd  on  the  mind 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  speU." 


On  the  Results  of  the  Self-beoistebtng  Tide  Gauge. 

By  Lieutenant  W.  Lard,  R.N. 

(BsAD  26Ta  Apbil,  1855.) 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Liverpool,  notwithstanding  its  importance, 
has  possessed  a  self-registering  tide  gauge  for  little  more  than  twelve 
months,  while  other  ports  of  iai  inferior  importance  have  been  able  to 
boast  its  possession  for  many  years.  There  are  two  of  these  connected 
with  what  is  officially  termed  "  the  port  of  Liverpool,"  both  of  which  were 
constructed  by  the  dock  surveyor  in  the  close  of  the  year  1853.  One  is 
at  Hilbre  Island,  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  river  Dee,  and  the  other  at 
St.  Oeorge*s  Dock,  Liverpool.  They  were  intended  to  commence  operations 
on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1854,  but  practically  it  was  about  the  15th  of  the 
month.  The  machineiy,  which  is  by  Newman,  of  Regent  street,  London, 
consists  of  a  cylinder  or  "  drum  "  connected  with  a  clock.  The  cylinder 
carries  round  with  it  in  its  revolutions  a  prepared  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
hours  are  marked  in  one  direction  and  feet  in  the  direction  at  right  angles 
to  it  in  dark  lines.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  by  Mnter  lines  into  more 
minute  spaces,  representing  respectively  quarters  of  hours  and  three-inch 
spaces.    The  large  landing  stage  at  the  Geoige*s  pier  forms  the  float. 
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and  is  connected  with  the  machinery  of  the  gauge ;  and  at  Hilbre  Island  a 
copper  float  rises  and  falls  in  a  well,  which  always  exhibits  the  sea  level, 
being  connected  with  the  tide  by  a  syphon.  A  pencil,  connected  with  the 
float,  works  horizontally  on  the  surfiBu^  of  the  paper,  the  cylinder  making 
an  entire  revolution  with  it  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Four  large  and  beautiful  diagrams  now  laid  upon  the  table,  each  ex- 
hibit the  diurnal  rise  and  Ml  of  the  tide  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
Two  of  them  show  the  working  of  the  gauge  for  the  whole  year  at  St 
George  s  pier,  and  the  other  two  give  the  same  results  fi>r  Hilbre  Island. 
The  difference  shown  at  two  points  so  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  so 
thoroughly  subject  to  the  same  general  influences,  is  such  as  not  to  call  for 
any  special  remark.  The  former  tables,  however,  have  annexed  to  them  a 
daily  registry  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  height  of  the 
barometer  also ;  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1864.  These  flaunts  have  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hartnup,  from  the  observations  made  at  the  Liverpool 
Observatory ;  and  they  are  of  great  importance  in  ascertaining  how  far 
the  ordinaiy  tidal  changes  are  influenced  by  the  wind  and  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  marine  surveyor  has  also  been  at  great  pains  in  making  out 
monthly  tables,  showing  the  difference  between  the  calculated  and  actual 
times  and  heights  of  high  water.  The  former  were  obtained  from  Holden*8 
tide  tables,  the  latter  were  furnished  by  the  gauge  at  George's  pier.  These 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  form  a  body  of  most  valuable  data,  from 
which  important  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  the  year  1854  there  were  281  tides  plus,  112  minus,  and  22  agreeing 
exactly  with  Holden's  tide  table.  The  greatest  rise  of  water  was  February 
28th,  when  it  reached  the  height  of  20  feet  2  inches  above  the  old  dock 
sill,  or  30  feet  7  inches  in  all.  The  reasons  were,  that  it  was  a  spring 
tide,  the  wind  was  W.N.W.,  and  it  was  blowing  strong  at  the  time.  The 
least  rise  of  water  was  on  October  15th,  when  the  range  of  tide  was  only 
7  feet  9  inches  from  high  to  low  water.  This  was  a  neap  tide ;  the  wind 
was  N.W.,  and  it  was  blowing  gently. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  tide  gauge  and  Holden*s  tables  was 
two  feet  eight  inches  plus,  occurring  on  the  17th  of  February.  The  tidal 
curve  presents  a  remarkable  variation  on  that  occasion,  the  wind  being  near 
its  greatest  force^  or  with  a  horizontal  motion  of  965,  and  the  barometer 
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being  29.442.  The  smallest  difference  between  the  gauge  and  the  tables 
was  two  feet  six  inches  minus,  the  wind  being  then  S.S.W.  and  W.,  with 
a  horizontal  motion  of  838,  and  the  barometer  being  30.279. 

The  barometer  stood  at  its  maximum,  30.587,  on  the  I2th  of.  October ; 
and  at  its  minimum,  28.762,  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy. 

The  horizontal  motion  of  the  wind  was  the  greatest  on  the  18th  of 
Februaiy,  when  it  reached  1039  miles,  or  43i  miles  an  hour.  Its  direction 
was  N.W.,  and  the  barometer  29.774.  The  horizcmtal  motion  was 
least  on  the  12th  of  Februaiy,  when  it  was  89  mDes,  or  8i  miles  per 
hour.    The  direction  was  then  N.  and  E.,  and  the  ban>meter80.323. 

[The  Council  of  the  Society,  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Dock 
Committee,  to  publish  the  Liverpool  Tidal  Chart  in  their  Volume.] 


On  thb  Lepidoptebous  Insects  of  the  District  abound  Liyebpoot^ 

WITH  some  of  the  CAUSES  OF  THE  ABUNDANCE  OR  SOARCITT  OF  InbECTS. 

By  CharUi  Stuart  Oregsan.  m 

(Rbad  ICaboh  15tb,  1800.) 


In  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  to  remark  that  I  have  confined 
myself  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  at  most  twelve  miles  from  the  Exchange. 
In  doing  so,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  omit  many  species  which  are  unfortu- 
nately recorded  as  belonging  to  this  district  in  Byerley*s  "  Fauna  of 
Liverpool,**  but  which  have  never  been  taken  within  from  twenty-three  to 
thirty-five  miles  of  Liverpool.  I  have  also  omitted  several  species  which  are 
stated  to  be  **  plentiful  everywhere,"  "  taken  at  New  Brighton,"  "  beyond 
New  Feny,"  &c.,  &c„  but  which  have  never  been  taken  in  the  North  of 
England.  As  a  set-o£f  against  this  seeming  reduction  in  our  "  Fauna,*' 
I  am  able  to  add  many  species,  especially  scarce  ones,  to  our  list,  and  also 
to  assign  localities  within  the  district  to  many  species  for  which  the  Fauna 
would  send  us  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 

In  preparing  the  list  which  accompanies  this  paper,  I  have  only  one 
object  in  view,  viz.,  to  give  as  correct  information  as  I  possibly  can  respect 
ing  every  species  which  I  have  taken  myself,  or  which  I  have  known  other 
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persons  to  have  met  with.    For  I  hold  that  all  works  on  natural  history 
should  speak  only  of  well-ascertained  facts. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a  dry  subject  to  treat  upon,  and  shall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  he  as  brief  as  possible. 

Without  entering  into  a  description  of  the  district,  (which  is  well  known 
to  the  members  of  the  Historic  Society),  I  may  say  I  consider  that  ten  or 
at  most  twelve  miles  is  as  far  as  we  can  possibly  go  for  natural  history  pur- 
poses, without  interfering  with  the  districts  which  properly  belong  to  our 
neighbours.  I  can  refer  with  certainty  to  every  species  in  the  list  as  having 
been  taken  within  the  limits  which  I  have  named,  except  one  species  which 
is  only  named  to  induce  those  who  have  opportunity  to  tiy  to  find  it  within 
our  bounds,  it  having  been  found  a  veiy  short  distance  without  the  limits. 

We  have  in  Britain  sixty-five  species  of  butterflies,  and  my  list  contains 
thirty-five  species,  or  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  those  found  in  England. 

Of  moths  we  have  Sphingida,  fourteen  species  against  thirty-four 
species  in  Britain,  which  is  a  great  proportion,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  genus  "  Trochilium"  has  nine  species  in  it,  only 
one  of  whichafaas  been  taken  in  this  district.  Of  *' BombycicUg"  "^e  have 
forty-six  species  against  ninety-three  in  the  British  list,  and  in  Noctuida,  or 
true  night-flying  moths,  we  have  173  against  295  species  recorded  as 
British.  This  shows  a  result  unexpected  by  the  most  sanguine,  and  proves 
that  the  district  is  very  rich,  and  has  been  well  worked  up,  though  of  course 
it  is  not  exhausted.  Of  Pyralida  we  have  about  twenty-six  species  against 
sixty-three,  a  greater  proportion  than  might  be  expected,  as  many  of  this 
family  are  confined  to  mountains,  limestone,  and  chalk  districts.  In  Cram- 
bida,  a  group  belonging  to  the  PyrdUda,  we  have  about  thirty  against 
about  seventy  species,  and  in  Geometrada  we  have  about  147  species  against 
263,  again  about  fifty  per  cent.  Of  Torlricida  we  have  about  140  species 
against  about  280,  or  fifty  per  cent  of  those  in  Doubleday's  Catalogue. 

I  am  now  working  upon  the  "  Teneida,"*  and  hope  shortly  to  produce  a 
list  of  them,  which  will  be  useful  to  all  who  follow  me  in  the  study  of  this 
difficult  section  of  Lepidoptera. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  ''  where  birds  frequent  there  are  insects,*' 
and  this  is  correct  as  £a.r  as  it  goes.  But  an  entomologist  on  finding  a 
locality  where  birds  are  scarce,  or  where  they  only  come  to  breed,  or  where 


they  are  destroyed  by  foolish  fiurmers  as  fast  as  they  come,  says,  this  is  the 
place  for  insects,  and  straightway  fits  up  his  net,  and  daubs  his  sugar  on 
the  trees. 

Che^iire  is  a  very  heaven  for  an  entomologist.  The  birds  are  destroyed 
without  mercy.  Sparrows  are  scarce  in  many  Tillages,  so  the  insects 
ravage  the  crops,  when  they  themselves  ought  to  have  filled  the  crops  of  the 
birds.  The  sparrows,  chaffinches,  greenfinches,  and  bullfinches  are  hunted 
down,  and  all  but  exterminated ;  even  the  beautiful  blue  tit,  perhaps  the  most 
usefu]  bird  we  have  in  a  garden,  is  shot  in  Cheshire  by  men  who  do  not 
know  their  Mends.  They  see  him  hanging  and  peeping  into  every  crevice ; 
around  eveiy  twig  he  goes,  and  every  time  he  bores  into  a  bud  he  brings 
out  an  egg,  a  larva,  or  a  pupa,  and  is  punished,  nay  destroyed,  whilst  doing 
his  best  to  destroy  the  vermin  which  nature  gives  for  his  food. 

I  have  visited  several  villages  in  this  district  where  sparrow  heads  are 
paid  for  by  fooHsh  overseers,  and  have  invariably  found  farmers  grumbling 
about "  t'blight  it*  apples,"  "  crumbled  plumbs,"  "  cherry  trees  wi'out  leeaves," 
'*  blotched  pears,"  &c.,  and  blaming  all  sorts  of  thunder-storms,  close  or 
sultry  days,  bewitched  trees,  &c.,  but  never  once  blaming  themselves  for 
destroying  the  things  sent  by  nature  to  prevent  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
finom  being  eaten  up. 

I  have  visited  land  infested  with  cockchafiers*  larvae,  and  have  heard  men 
who  ought  to  know  better,  say,  that  "between  th*  crows  and  ih'  grubs 
th*  crops  *e^  spoilt,"  and  priding  themselves  that  they  have  at  last  got  rid 
c£  one  of  'Uh*  varmin-^th'  crows."  I  have  seen  patches  of  turnips,  half  an 
acre  each,  with  one  or  more  grubs  in  every  plant,  and  have  seen  the  crows 
^nd  starlings  shot  down  or  chased  away  from  places  not  yet  much  injured, 
when,  if  let  alone,  they  would  have  cured  the  disorder  as  they  devoured 
the  lansD,  and  the  week  following  have  heard  that  ''th*  comer  where  them 
there  crows  wad  goo'  bes  dean  gone,  every  turmit  rotten." 

I  have  spent  much  time  trying  to  convince  my  prejudiced  friends  that 
the  crows  and  other  birds  were  their  best  friends,  that  they  were  the  enemy 
nature  had  sent  to  eat  up  and  destroy  the  grubs  and  insects,  that  one  crow 
did  more  good  than  two  men  could  do,  and  that  one  sparrow  destroyed  more 
larva  in  one  day  than  several  men  could. 

Tq  convince  a  fiirmer  that  sparrows  are  usefiil  and  valuable  to  him  in 
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the  &ce  of  bis  pease  rooted  up,  is  not  easy ;  but  to  conTince  bim  thiEit 
cbaffincbes  and  bullfincbes  are  prizable  on  bis  estate,  wbilst  tbe  buds  and 
blossoms  of  bis  cbeny  and  gooseberry  trees  are  strewed  on  Ibe  ground,  is  a 
mucb  more  difficult  task ;  and  to  convince  bim  tbat  crows  are  wortb  paying 
for  on  bis  land,  with  tbe  fact  tbat  sundry  potatoes  wbicb  be  has  lately 
planted  are  rooted  up  before  bis  eyes,  is  a  Herculean  task,  especially  wben 
we  take  into  consideration  bis  antecedents,  and  wben  we  consider  bow  be 
loves  to  do  as  bis  ''fsiytber**  and  bis  ''gronfaytber**  did  before  bim.  Yet 
tbis  is  tbe  task  wbicb  tbe  entomologist  wbo  loves  bis  neigbbour  bas  to 
undertake  and  cany  out.  To  sbew  tbe  agriculturist  tbat  in  consideration 
of  about  four  or  five  weeks'  food,  balf  in  spring  and  balf  wben  tbe  crops 
are  ripe  for  tbe  sickle,  bis  featbered  friends  wiU  keep  down  tbe  natural 
enemies  of  bis  crops,  and  ensure  bim  an  average  return.  To  sbew  bim 
tbat  every  bird  on  bis  estate  is  money  in  bis  pocket,  is  a  difficult  under- 
taking, but  is  nevertbeless  tbe  fact 

Tbe  most  I  can  get  tbe  fEumers  to  grant  is  tbat  robins  and  tbrostles  are 
innocent  tbings  because  tbey  dont  eat  com,  tbey  will  not  admit  tbat  they 
are  useful,  but  being  innocent  tbey  let  tbem  live. 

I  will  now  give  you  tbe  food  of  tbese  birds,  in  order  to  sbew  bow  useful 
tbey  are  to  tbe  agriculturist,  and  bow  destructive  to  tbe  food  of  tbe 
entomologist's  cabinet. 

In  winter  tbe  granivorous  birds  feed  upon  tbe  seeds  of  grass  and  weeds 
of  every  description,  tbus  saving  tbe  £surmer  mucb  labour;  tbey  also  obtain 
berries  and  otber  wild  fruits,  and  a  few  stray  grains  of  com  around  stacks 
and  bam  doors. 

In  spring  tbey  obtain  food  from  buds  and  young  sboots  of  trees  and 
sbrubs,  and  sometimes  get  a  good  breakfast  of  pea,  turnip,  or  cabbage  seed, 
witb  mustard  or  cress  as  condiment,  and  sbortly  afterwards  bave  a  young 
brood  to  provide  witb  soft  food,  and  tbe  larvsB,  now  just  beginning  to  ravage 
tbe  trees  and  grasses,  supply  tbem  witb  tbe  food  tbey  want,  and  witbout 
wbicb  tbe  young  cannot  live. 

••  See  tbat  sparrow  i*tb  apple  tree,"  says  tbe  fEumer,  "  be's  biting  'th 
bud  o£f.**  Look  at  tbe  bud :  it  is  a  crooked  gnarled  tbing,  witb  a  small 
bole  in  it — empty !  Look  at  tbe  next  bud ;  in  it  you  find  a  small  grab 
eatmg  tbe  werj  centre  of  tbe  sboot,  and  tbus  stopping  all  growth.    Tbis  is. 
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soon  puts  a  stop  to  the  healthy  growth  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  emd  shrubs, 
where  birds  are  scarce. 

See  that  chaffinch  on  the  white  or  black  thorn,  he  is  now  on  the  plumb 
tree.  Watch  him  how  he  hunts  about;  he  is  after  this  genus ;  his  food  seems 
scarce.  Oh !  he  is  on  th*  flower  bed.  See  how  he  pulls  that  bonnie  white 
rocket  Ah  !  ah !  ah !  he  has  got  a  larva,  that  is  PltUella  porecteUa,  lin., 
a  species  which  entirely  prevents  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  flower  in 
many  localities. 

Listen  to  the  chatter  in  the  cherry  tree.  See  how  the  leaves  are  pulled 
asunder,  and  away  goes  the  larva  of  Penthina  cynosbana,  linn.,  which, 
if  left,  would  defoliate  the  tree. 

In  summer  the  same  sort  of  food,  with  a  few  lipe  seeds,  satisfies  them ; 
and  in  autumn,  when  the  grain  is  ripe  and  the  trees  overburthened  with 
a  glorious  crop,  surely  a  few  grains  may  be  spared  for  such  good  friends 
before  it  is  housed. 

If  you  look  at  rooks,  starlings,  and  thrushes,  open  the  crop  of  each, 
and  you  will  find  that  none  but  an  entomologist  has  any  right,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  destroy  one. 

Let  us  now  take  the  food  of  the  small  soft-billed  birds,  and  we  shall 
see  that  destructive  as  the  hard-billed  birds  are  amongst  weed  seed  and 
larvae,  the  soft-billed  birds  play  a  most  important  part  amongst  the  "  aphide©** 
and  "  IchneumonideflB."  Without  them  in  many  seasons  our  fruit  trees  would 
be  so  choked  up  with  what  is  generally  called  blight  and  honey  dew,  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  night  or  morning  dew, 
and  so  could  not  ripen  any  fruit.  It  is  true  a  shower  of  rain  clears  all 
the  aphides  away,  but  showers  of  rain  do  not  come  every  day  in  dry 
seasons.  And  then  we  have  the  whole  family  of  ichneumons  to  be  kept 
down  by  the  soft-billed  birds — if  they  were  not  checked  the  hard- billed 
birds  would  be  short  of  food  for  their  young  The  ichneumonidesB  are 
principally  bred  and  fattened  upon  lepidopterous  larva,  so  that,  without  a 
check  upon  them,  lepidoptera  would  soon  become  things  that  were ;  but 
nature,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  has  provided  the  check  which  man,  in  his 
ignorance,  shoots  down,  or  at  most  lets  live  because  he  thinks  it  innocent. 

When  birds  are  scarce  from  want  of  shelter,  as  upon  the  sand  hills  of 
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our  ooast,  lepidoptera  abound ;  but  even  hei^  nature  sends  a  cbeck  upon 
them  and  upon  the  ichneumonidese,  the  ground  builders  breed  and  find  food 
for  their  young  on  these  sterile  wastes.  Skylarks,  tit-larks,  and  cuckoos 
axe  in  profusion  during  summer,  and  finches  breed  all  around  the  waste — 
and  though  finches  are  true  seed  feeders,  they  make  their  young  fat,  and 
sing  upon  insects  alone,  until  their  proper  food  (seed)  is  ripe. 

In  open  springs  when  the  ichneumons  are  called  to  life  early  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  lepidopterous  larvsa  suffer  severely,  and  our  summer 
campaigns  must  be  confined  to  districts  where  the  birds  are  not  destroyed, 
or  our  journeys  will  be  bootless. 

Late  springs  are  decidedly  the  best  for  the  lepidopterologist,  for  as  early 
springs  bring  the  ichneumons  to  life  before  the  summer  birds  come,  so  late 
springs  keep  them  back  until  their  enemies  are  here  and  on  the  look-out 
for  them.  But  supposing  the  birds  to  be  late,  nature  provides  another 
check  upon  them  by  sending  us  a  few  nights'  l&ost,  which,  without  injuring 
the  lepidopterous  larva,  entirely  destroys  the  hymenopterous  and  dipterous 
insects  which  have  perfected  themselves.  It  is  when  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  cut  up  with  east  winds  in  spring  that  the  lepidopterist  may  expect 
a  bad  season — the  food  of  the  larva  being  destroyed,  the  insect  dies. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
insects.  That  there  are  other  causes  no  one  can  dispute,  but  as  the  book 
of  nature  is  open  to  all,  I  leave  it  to  the  perusal  of  all,  feeling  convinced 
that  whoever  reads  a  page  in  it  will  wish  to  finish  the  chapter. 

Class  INSECTA. 

Order  Lepidoptera. 

Section  3.     HeteRocera. 

BOMBYCIFORMES. 
(NoCtua  Linn.) 

Family  1. 

NoCTtJA  BOMBYCIDLE  Bdv. 

Oenm  Thyatyba  Och. 

Group  1. 

T.  derasa,  Linn. — ^Plentiful  at  sugar  in  Bidston  pleasure  groundSi  and 
at  Hale.     Sparingly  at  Birchwood,  and  the  Dingle.    Jufy. 
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Group  a. 

T,  hatis,  Linn. — Not  scarce  at  Bromborough,  in  a  wood  near  Spittal 
Station,  and  plentiful  at  Hale.  A  few  may  be  got  in  the  plantations 
at  Wallasey.    June.     Sugar. 

Omm  Cymotophora  Tr. 
Group  1. 

C,  dujUariSy  Linn. — ^Between  Roliy  and  Huyton  Quarry,  and  in  Cheshire 

where  Alders  grow.     End  of  May. 
C.  dUuta,  W.V. — ^Abundant  at  Hale  in  the  Oak  Woods.     I  hare  taken 

a  few  around  Eastham.    August.    Sugar. 
C.flavicomis,  Esp. — First  taken  by  Benjamin  Cooke  at  Eastham,  since 

then  has  been  taken  all  round  the  Strict.    Mr.  Almond  takes  it  at 

light.    April. 

C,  rideniy  Fab. — I  have  only  seen  one  specimen  of  this  splendid  species 

taken  in  this  district.    It  was  taken  in  the  Boor's  Wood,  Hale,  by 
Frederick  Hitchmough.     April. 

Family    3. 
Brtophilid^  Gn. 
Genus  Bryofhila  Tr. 
B.  perla^  W.V. — Conmion  under  coping  stones  in  August. 

Family   3. 

Bombyooidj:  Bdv. 

Gentu  DiPTHERA  Och. 

D.  Orion,  Sepp. — ^Two  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  near  Hooton 

some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Harris.     Should  come  to  sugar  in  May. 

Genus  Aoronycta  Och. 

A.  tridens  ?  Baa.  Psi,  Lin. — ^Abundant  everywhere. 

A.  leporina,  Lin. — Larva   beaten    from   young   birches  at  Simonswood 

Moss.     Birchwood  and  Bidston  in  September  and  October.    Perfect 

iusect  at  sugar  in  May. 
The  typical  leporina  is  bred  from  a  Canary  coloured  larva,  and  the 

variety  (?)    Bradyporina  of  Trietch  is  bred  from  a  greenish  straw 

cohured  caterpillar. 

Group  4. 

A.  megacqihala,  Do  G.— Comes  freely  to  sugar  where  white  Poplars 
grow.    May. 

Group  6. 

A,  Alni,,  Lin. — I  have  seen  three  larvce  of  this  species,  and  one  perfect 

insect  come  to  sugar  in  June,  1850,  at  Speke  Hall. 
A,  Ldgustri,  De  G. — A  scarce  insect  at  sugar  in  May.     Speke,  Hale  and 

Rainhill. 
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Gboup  6. 

A,  Rumicis,  Lin. — ^Abundant  on  Sugar  in  May. 

A.  Solids,  Curtis.^!  have   this  year  taken  a  f^ecimen  of  Salices.     I 

found  it  on  a  stone  wall  at  Bidston. 
A,  Menyanthidis,  Esp. — Not  uncommon  on  the  Mosses.    June.     Found 

on  the  Heath,  and  males  taken  with  a  female  at  dusk. 

Section  4. — Genuine 
.Family  1. 

LEUCANID-fi  Gn. 

Gmus  Ledcania  Och. 

Group  1. 

L..  conigera,  W.V. — On  Ragwort  flowers  at  New  Brighton  and  Dacre  Park. 
Mr.  Almond. 

Group  2. 

L.  Lithargyria,  Esp. — Abundant  near  the  Coast  on  sugar.   June  and  July. 

Group  3. 

L.  obsoleta. — My  friend  Thomas  Townley  used  to  take  this  species  freely 
on  Bidston  Marsh.  End  of  June.  I  have  only  met  with  a  few  of  it 
at  rest  on  reeds,  about  1 1  o'clock,  p.m. 

L.  liUoraliSy  Curtis. — ^Plentiful  on  the  sand  hills  in  July  and  August, 
conies  to  sugar, 

L.  pudorina,  W.V.—  First  taken  by  T.  Townley  and  G.  Crozier.  We 
were  crossing  Bidston  Marsh  to  shelter  from  a  storm,  when  we  found 
them  creeping  out  of  the  wet  reeds  and  grass ;  took  pity  on  them  and 
sheltered  them  in  our  collecting  boxes.     End  of  July. 

L.  Comma,  Lin. — ^Abundant.     Sugar  in  June. 

L.  Straminea,  Tr. — I  have  specimens  taken  by  myself  from  flowers  growing 
in  ditches  between  Leasowe  Lighthouse  and  the  Meols.  They  fly 
late.     Also  taken  by  T.  Townley. 

L.  impura,  Albin. — ^Plentiful  on  thistle  and  rush  flowers  at  dusk  in  July. 

L.  pidlens,  Lin. — ^May  be  taken  in  company  with  Impura. 

Genus  Nonagria  Och. 

Group  1. 
N.fuLva,  Hub. — Plentiful  on  mosses  and  swamps.   Comes  to  light  freely. 

Group  2. 
'N.  Typha,  Naturf. — Plentiful  where  Typhee  Idtifolia  and  T.  augustifolia 

grow.     Pupa  in  the  stems  of  these  plants  in  August. 
2V.  ItUosa,  Hub. — Plentiful   upon    Bidston   Marsh.      At  rest  on  reeds, 

&c.,  at  night.     September  and  October. 
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Family  3. 

Apahio^  Gn. 

First  division  of  Family.    (Gortynides.) 

OsntU  GOBTYNA  Ocb. 

O,  flavagoy  W.V.  —Pupa  may  be  taken  from  the  stems  of  thistles  and 
rag-weed,  in  August  and  September.  Cut  close  to  the  root.  Comes 
to  light  in  September. 

Genm  Hydboecia  Gn. 
Gboup  1. 

fl.  NictUans,  Lin. — Plentiful  at  Simonswood  Moss.  A  few  specimens 
may  be  got  on  flowers  aroimd  New  Brighton,  in  September. 

Gboup  3.         , 

H.  PetasetiSt  Doub. — I  have  this  year  foimd  the  larva  within  our  district. 

Feeds  on  the  roots  of  Petasitis  vulgaris. 
H.  micacea^  £sp. — ^Plentiful  at  gas  lamps. 

Second  division  of  Family  (Xylophasides.) 
Genus  Axylia  Hu. 
A,  putriSf  Lin. — Common  in  lanes.    June  and  July. 
Genus  Xtlophasia  Steph. 

X,  rurea,  Fab. — Plentiful  everywhere.     Variety  combusta  on  sugar  at 

Wallasey.    June. 
X  lUhoasylcM,  W.V. — In  profusion  in  June  and  July.     Sugar. 
X,  sublustris,  Esp. — The  Boorswood,  Hale,  is  the  only  locality  I  know  for 

this  species  in  this  district.     Sugar  early  in  July. 
X.  polyodan,  Lin. — Everywhere  in  siimmer  on  sugar. 
X.  Hepatica,  Lin. — ^Near  Hargrave  Hall  at  Hale  and  Croxteth.     On  sugar 

in  July.    Not  plentiful. 

Genus  Neubia  Gn. 

N,  Saponarice,  De  G. — A  single  specimen  taken  by  myself  between  Eainhill 
and  Ditton,  in  July.     Sugar. 

Third  division  of  Family  (Episemides.) 

Genus  Heuophobus  Bdv. 

H,  Popularisy  Fab. — Comes  freely  to  light.  Near  old  gross  lands,  in 
August  and  September. 

Genus  Chabjeus  St. 
C.  Graminis,  Lin. — May  be  taken  as  popularis  is,  from  June  to  August. 
Fourtb  division  of  Family  (True  Apemides.) 
Genus  Cebigo  St. 
C.  Cyiherea. — Plentiful  at  sugar  all  round  the  coast.    July. 
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Genus  Lupebika  Bdv. 

L.  iestacea,  W.  V. — ^Abundant  on  gas  lamp  in  August  and  September. 
L.  capites,  W.V. — ^Wallasey   sand  hills   and   Crosby  Warren,  at  light. 
August  to  September. 

Genm  Mamestra  Och. 
Group  2. 

M,  dtjecta,  Hb. — ^This  is  a  scarce  species  here.  Mr.  Almond  has  taken 
three  specimens  at  sugar  in  Cheshire.    July,  early  in  August. 

M,  anceps,  Hb. — ^Not  uncommon  at  sugar  in  the  plantations  at  Wallasey. 
June. 

M.  aUncolen,  Sepp. — ^Freely  under  banks  on  tihe  sand  hills  in  June. 

M.  Brassica,  Tan. — ^Abundant. 

M.  Persicara,  Lin. — Larva  on  Clematis  in  gardens.     October. 

tjfenus  Apamea  Och. 

Group  1. 

A,  hasUinea,  W.V. — Very  abundant.    May  and  June. 

A.  geminaj  Hub. — Grardens  and  old  lanes.    May,  June  and  July.    Sugar. 

A.  unanimeSy  Hub.  ? — Pupa  at  the  foot  of  moss  grown  trees.    Hale,  Eren- 

ton,  and  Croxteth.     Sugar  in  July. 
A,  ocidea,  Lin. — ^Abimdant. 

Oenus  MiANA  St. 

3f.  atrigUis,  Lin. — ^Plentiful  <m  sugar  in  July  and  August. 

M.  fasciuncula,  How. — ^In  profusion  on  the  coast.     July  and  August. 

Flowers  and  at  Sugar. 
M./urunciUa,  W.V.  — Pl^itiful  near  old  grass  lands.     Sugar.    July. 
M.  arcuosa,  How. — Halewood,  Bidston  Marsh,  and  in  moist  meadows  at 

Altcar.     Sitting  on  long  grass.    June. 

Genus  Ceuena  Steph. 

C.  Howarthii,  Curt. — Plentiftd  on  wet  parts  of  Simonswood  Moss.  Flies 
at  dusk.    August. 

Family  4. 

CARADRINIDiE  Bdv. 

Gentts  Gramesia  Steph. 

(7.  trilinea,  W.V. — Plentiful  around  the  coast.     Sugar.    May  and  June. 

Genus  Caradrina  Och. 

Group  2. 

C  Morpheus,  Nat. — May  be  taken  on  tlie  coast  in  June  and  July  at 

Sugar. 
(7.  AlsineSt  Bork.     Taken  amongst   "  Blanda,"  which  it  resembles.     It 

has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  is  new  to  the  British  list. 
C,  blanda,  W.V. — Comes  freely  to  sugar  in  July  and  August  in  plantations 

at  Wallasey.     Its  larva  comes  to  sugar  in  spring. 
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Qeoup  8. 
C.  cvbkvilaris,  W.V.— In  profasion  everywhere. 

Fakilt  5. 

NOCTTOID-E. 

Qenm  Rusina  St. 

jR.  tenebroMy  Hb.  Birchwood  is  the  best  locality  for  this  species.  June 
and  Julj.    Sugar. 

Oenw  A0BOTX8  Och. 

Gboup  1. 

A.  vaUigerOy  W.V.— Plentiful  at  New  Brighton. 

A.  anneoca,  Tr. — ^I  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  firom  a  well- 
sinker,  who  took  it  in  his  own  window  on*  the  sandnills  at  hght,  some 
years  ago,  it  is  now  in  Mr.  Edleston's  collection. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  American  species.    Let  our  collectors  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  small  dull  sufifusa  (?)  annexa. 
A.  mffusa,  W.V. — ^Plentiful  on  sugar  in  September  and  on  sallows  in 
spring. 

Group  2. 

A.  saucia,  Engr.—This  species  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bobson  in 
October,  and  Mr.  Almond  in  September;  and  I  took  one  June  20, 
1853,  at  Wallasey. 

Grotjp  4. 

A.  segetum^  W.V. — In  profusion  on  the  coast  in  June  and  July  under  dead 

leaves  and  grass,  and  on  sugar. 
A,  Lunigera,  Steph. — I  have  only  seen  one  of  this  splendid  species  taken 

in  this  district,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  non-coUector. 
A.  exclamationisy  Lin. — Plentiful.     Sugar.    June,  July  and  August 
A.  carticea,  W.V. — ^Abundant  at  Sugar.     Crosby  and  Wallasey.      July  and 

August. 
A. ?— A  new  species  in  my  collection.    From  Crosby. 

Gboup  5. 

A.  Rapa,  Hub. — I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  Bapse  taken  near  Bun- 
corn,  but  as  I  cannot  extend  our  district  to  take  everything  in  I 
see,  I  merely  note  this  that  our  pvactical  men  may  look  aft^  this 
valuable  species. 

A.  wrsoria,  Katurt. — ^In  f^ofbsiQn  on  the  sand-hills,  under  dead  leaves, 
&c, 

A.  mgrioans  f  Lin.  Fvmosa,  W.V. — ^I  breed  this  insect  from  the  larm.  I 
take  at  sugar  around  the  moss,  and  take  the  perfect  insect  on  flowers 
in  August  and  September. 

A  Triad,  lin. — ^Plentiful  on  the  sand  hills  in  August. 

A.  AquiUna,  W.V. — Is  scarce  here,  I  take  it  at  Lit^erland  and  Maghull 
in  July  on  flowers. 
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A.  obdUea  t  Obditcoides  t  On,  Hub. — ^This  species  has  been  taken  here 
amongst  Tritici  and  overlooked.  I  have  taken  it  at  Stonrton  and 
seen  it  taken  at  Crosby,  blowers.  August.  Mr.  Greening  took  one 
near  New  Brighton. 

Gboup  7. 

A,  Agathina,  Dup. — ^Maj  be  taken  on  the  wing  at  Simonswood  moss. 
Dusk.    One  specimen  taken  by  M.  Almond  <m  the  coast    Aug.  1854. 

A.porphyrea.'W.Y. — ^Plentiful  where  heath  grows.  On  the  wing.  Evening. 

A*  prtscox,  lin. — ^May  be  taken  freely  at  Crosby  and  Wallasey  under  over- 
hanging banks  and  dead  herbage. 

A.  pyrophila,  W.V. — ^I  do  not  yet  know  the  proper  way  to  find  this 
species.  I  have  taken  a  few  on  flowers  and  at  light.  July  and 
August.    Bidston  and  Old  Swan. 

Genus  TBiPHiENA  Och. 

T.  Janthina,  Geoff. — Plentiful  aroimd  Qarston.     Seems  fond  of  hiding 

in  holly  bushes.    July. 
T.  fimbria,   lin. — Larvae  plentiful  between  Wallasey  and  Leasowe  in 

March  and  April.     Comes  sparingly  to  sugar  in  July. 
T.  interjecta,  Hb. — Not  scarce  on  rag-wort  flowers  at  New  Brighton  in 

August,  about  11  p.m. 
T.  Orbona,  Nat. — ^In  profusion. 
T.pronuba,  Albin.— Abounds. 

Genus  Noctua  Lin. 

Group  1. 

N.  glarsosa,  Esp. — Stourton  and  Woolton.  Found  sitting  on  long  grass 
with  a  lamp  at  night.    September. 

Group  2. 
N.  augur.  Fab. — On  sugar  all  summer. 

Group  3. 
N,  pUda,  Lin. — ^Abundant  amongst  blackbeny  bushes. 

Group  4. 
N.  C  n^rtim.— Abundant  all  summer. 
N,  triangulum,  Hufii. — ^Not  an  abundant  species  here.     Ragwort  flowers 

have  produced  a  few  and  some  have  been  bred  ^m  larvae  taken  at 

Old  Swan,  by  Mr.  Harrison. 
N.  rhofnboidea,  Tr. — One  specimen  taken  between  Linacre  and  Bootle  on 

the  wing  is  all  I  have  seen  of  this  species. 
N,  brunea,  W.V  — ^Not  common  in  this  custrict.      Larva  comes  to  sugar 

in  spring  at  Wallasey  occasionally. 
N. /estiva,  W.V. — ^Abimdant  at  sugar  in  old  lanes.    July  and  August. 
N.  DaMii,  Hb. — Hargreave  Hall  and  at  Hooton  in  September,  on  sugar. 
N.  beUa,  Bork. — ^Plentiful  upon  flowers  and  at  sugar  in  summer. 
N,  umbrosa,  Hb.— On  the  coast  on  flowers  and  at  sugar.    August 
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IN.  BoQat  W.V. — ^Abimdant  everywhere. 

^.  neglecta,  Hb.— Only  two  specimens  have  been  taken,  one  by  Mr.  Nixon 

at  Hale,  one  at  Hut  of  Huts  Wood.    August.     Sugar. 
N.  xanthograph,  W.V. — ^The  most  abundant  Noctua  we  have. 

Family  6. 

Obthoside  Gn. 

Genus  Trachea  Och. 

T.  pineperda,  Natu. — May  be  taken  where  Scotch  firs  grow,  by  beating ; 
and  comes  to  sugar  April  and  May. 

Genus  Tceneocahpha  6n. 
Group  1. 

T.  gothicOj  Lin. — May  be  taken  freely  by  shaking  stone  fruit  trees  when 
in  bloom,  after  dark. 

Group  2. 

T.  rubricosa,  Rces. — Plentiful  upon  sallow  blossom. 

Group  8. 

r.  instabUis,  Roes — On  sallows  in  bloom. 

T.  opima,  Eng. — On  sallow  bloom  on  the  coast.     Crosby  is  the  best  place 

for  this  species. 
T.  Populeti,  Fab. — On  sallows  about  Eastham,  Hale  and  Lydiate.    April. 
T,  stMlis,  Albin. — ^Plentiful  near  oak  woods.     March  and  April.     Sugar. 
T.  gracilis,  W.V. — Not  scarce.      On  the  small  sallows  which  grow  on  the 

sand  hills.    March  and  April. 
T.  munda,  W.V. — ^A  few  may  be  got  in  the  woods  at  Hale,  Croxteth  and 

Hooton.     Si^ar  and  on  sallows.    April. 
T.  cruda,  W.V. — In  profusion  where  munda  is  got. 

Genus  Orthosia  Och. 

Group  1. 

O.  suspecta.  Hub.— This  species  seems  scarce  here.      I  have  taken  it  at 
sugar,  between  Stonrton  and  Hargreave  Hall.    End  of  July. 

Group  3. 

0.  Ypsilon,  W.V. — ^Wallasey  plantations.    July.    Sugar. 

Group  4. 

0.  Lota,  Lin.  —Plentiful  on  sugar  anywhere.    August  and  September. 
O.  MaciUnta,  Hb. — ^Not  plentiful.    Hooton  and  Birch  Wood  are  the  best 
localities  for  it.     Sugar.    August  and  September. 

Genus  Anohocelis  Gn. 
A.  rufina,  Lin. — ^Freely  at  Stourton  and  Hale.   A  few  at  Bidston.   Sugar. 

September. 
A,  Pistacina,  W.V. — Abundant  at  light  and  sugar,  and  is  as  variable  as 

it  is  numerous. 
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A.  lunosa.  Haw. — Freely  at  sugar.     Bidston  Park  and  at  Bidston  Ligli^ 

house.    August. 
A.  lUura,  Lin. — ^Firgrove,  Croxteth,  Garston  on  sugar     September. 

Genus  Cerastis  Och. 

C.  Vaccina,  Ion.— Plentiful  on  sugar.     September  and  October. 
C,  spadicea,  W.V. — Plentiful  in  plantations  at  Wallasey.    Sugar  during 
Autumn. 

Oenus  ScoFELOSOMA  Curtis. 

8,  satellUia,  Lin. — ^Plentiful  on  sugar  in  woods  during  autumn. 

Genus  Xamthia  Oct 

Group  1. 

X  CUrago,  Lin. — This  species  has  been  taken  about  Holt  Hill,  Brom- 
borough,  and  the  Dingle.    July  and  August.    Sugar. 

Group  2. 

X,  Cerago, — Plentiful  on  sugar  and  flowers,  particularly  at  Hale  and 
Crosby.     September, 

X,  SUagOy  Hb. — Plentiful  from  Crosby  station  to  Hightown,  also  at  Birch- 
wood.     September  and  October.     Sugar. 

X,  Aurago,  W.V. — ^Two  taken  at  Lydiate.     End  of  September. 

X./erruginea,  W.V. — Common  in  woods.     Sugar.     September. 

Famtly  7. 

CosMTD^  Gn. 

Genus  Tethea  Och. 

T.  svhtitsa,  W.V. — May  be  met  with  on  sugar  in  the  plantations  at  Wal- 
lasey where  Poplars  grow.     July. 

Genus  Cobhia  Och. 

Group  1. 

C  trapezina,  Lin. — Plentiful  in  Oak  woods.    August  by  beating. 

Group  2. 

C.  diffinis,  Lin. — I  bred  a  specimen  from  the  larva,  taken  near  Hainhill. 
August,  1852. 

C,  afinis, — On  sugar  in  a  young  Elm  plantation  between  Hightown  and 

Sephton.    T  have  placed  its  eggs  in  the  Plantations  at  Wallasey. 
September. 

Famlt  8. 

Hadenid^  Gn. 

Genus  Dianth-eia,  Bdv. 

D.  capsincola,  W.V. — Plentiful  where  catch-fly  (D.  inJUUa)  grows.    June. 

Over  the  flowers  at  dusk. 
D.  Cucuhalit  W.V. — Same  places  as  Capsincola ;  not  so  plentiful.     Some- 
times on  sugar. 
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P.  ctmipersa,  W.V. — Kirby  and  Bickerstaffe.    July.     Found  sitting. 

Genua  Heoatera,  Gn. 

H.  terenOf  W.V. — ^In  the  plantations  at  Wallasey  and  Liscard.      Sugar. 
July  and  August. 

Oenus  Polio  Pch. 

Gboxjp  1. 

P.  CAf.— Generally  found  on  walls  and  trunks  of  trees  in  August. 
P./lavacinctay  Rces. — One  on  sugar  at  Allerton  Hall.     Two   between 
Ditton  and  Hale.    September. 

Genus  Dasypolia,  Gn. 

D.  templi,  Seb. — Generally  taken  from  the  gas  lamps  around  West  Derby 

and  Aigburth.    September  and  October. 

Genus  Epunda,  Dup. 

E.  luUHenta,  W.V. — On  gas  lamps  with  Templi,  and  comes  to  sugar. 
E.  nigra.  How. — Crosby,  Speke  and  Lydiate.     Sugar.     September. 

E,  viminalts,  Rces. — Where  sallows  are  abimdant.     Hale  and  Knowsley. 

Larva.    June.    Imago  bv  beating.     July. 
E,  Lkhenea,  Hb. — May  be  taken  on  the  coast  where  stone  crop  grows. 

Comes  to  light.    August  and  September. 

Genus  Misfjja  Och. 
Gboup  1. 
M.  OxycantfuB,  Albin. — ^Abundant  at  Sugar.    Autumn« 

Genus  Agbiopie,  Bdv. 
A.  AprUina^  Lin. — Plentiful  at  sugar  in  October. 
Genus  Phlogopheba,  Och. 
Gboup  !• 
P.  fMtioulo$ai  Lin.-^Abnndant  on  sugar  from  August  to  October. 

Genus  Euplexia  St. 
E,  hicipara,  Lin. — Comes  freely  to  sugar.    All  summer. 
Genus  Aptecta  Gn. 
Gboup  1. 

•  A.  herhida,  W.Y.— At  Birch  Wood  and  Hut  of   Huts  Wood.     Sugar. 
June  and  July. 

Gboup  Ji. 

A,  occulta,  Lin. — One  specimen,  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Claughton  on 

sugar,  by  Mr.  Brockholes. 
A.  fubuiosaf  Hufn. — ^Plentiful  in  woods  at  sugar.    July. 

Gboup  8. 

A.  advena,  W.V. — One  from  Valerian   floweiB  at  Hale,  one  from  same 
plant  at  Lydiate.    June. 
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Omus  Hadena,  Och. 

Gboup  1. 
JET.  adiuta,  Esp. — In  woods  on  sugar.     July. 

Gboup  2. 
H,  Protea,  W.V. — ^Freely  at  sugar  where  old  oaks  grow.    September. 

Gboup  3. 

H.  glauca,  Kleem. — Simonswood  Moss,  Stourton,  Prenton  and  Enocktorum. 

On  Heath  at  rest.    May. 
H,  dentina,  W.V. — ^Plentiful  anywhere,  end  of  May  and  J\me,  on  tree 

trunks. 

Gboup  4. 

H,  8ua8a,  W.V. — May  be  taken  freely  at  sugar,  where  poplars  grow. 

H.  Oletiicea,  Lm.-^In  profusion  about  weedy  gardeus  from  June  to 

August 
JET.  Pin,  lin. — Plentifrd  on  the  range  of  lulls  which  commence  at  Bidston, 

and  upon  the  mosses.    June. 

Gboup  5. 
H.  ihaUasinat  Natu. — ^An  abundant  species.     Sugar,  June. 

Family  9. 

Xylinid-e  Gn. 

Oenus  Xylocjampa  Gn. 

X,  Uthorixa^  Baik.— -May  be  found  on  walls  and  trunks  of  trees  in  April 
and  May,  particularly  around  Holt  Hill. 

Genus  Calocampha  St. 

Gboup  3. 

C  vetmta, — Occasionally  on  sugar  at  Wallasey  and  Crosby. 
C  exoleta, — Plentiful  at    Liscard,  at  sugar,    August,   September,  and 
October. 

Genus  Cucullia  Och. 

Gboup  2. 

C  ChamomUUe,  W.V. — May  be  found  on  rails  at  New  Brighton  and 
Waterloo  in  April,  and  has  been  taken,  by  Mr.  Almond,  at  Bidston 
Lighthouse. 

C,  umbraUcOy  Lin. — ^Plentiful  over  Honeysuckle  flowers  in  June. 

Family  10. 

HELEOTHID-aS  Bdv. 

Gmus  Heuothis  Och. 
H,  marginata,  Kleem. — This  species  may  be  taken  at  sugar  on  the  coast 

where  rest  arrow  grows.    July. 
H,  Armigera  t  Petigera,   W. V.— -One  spedmen  taken  at  Linacre,  on  9. 

Jacobe®  Flower.    August. 
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Gmu8  Anabta  Och. 
Gboup  2. 

A,  MyrtUU,  Boes, — ^Plentiful  on  the  ^ng  on  heaths  and  mosses.    Smmner. 

Genus  Heuodes. 

Gboup  1. 

H,  Arbuti,  Fab. — Between  Spittal  and  Parkgate,  and  at  Orrel  and  Ford. 
Flies  in  the  sun,  end  of  May. 

Section  5.     Minobes. 
Family  6. 

PHALGENOIDiE  Gn. 

Genus  Bbephos  Och. 

B.  Pariheneus. — ^Birchwood,  Woolton,  on  the  wing.    May  1st,  1849. 

VAKIEGAT^. 

Famh.y  4. 
Plusid^  Bdv. 
Genus  Abbastola  Och. 
A,  triplasia,  Lin. — In  Gardens,  particularly  over  Valerian  Flowers.      July 
to  August    Larva  in  weedy  gardens.    September  and  October. 

C^us  Plx7sia  Och. 
Gboup  8. 

P.  chrysUss,  Lin. — ^Flies  over  flowers  at  dusk.    June  and  August. 

P.  FestuciBy  Lin. — ^Flies  over    Sweet  William   and  Iris   flowers  end  of 

May,  and  over  Annuals  end  of  August  and  September. 
P.  lotOj  lin. — Flies  over  Honeysuckle  flowers  at  dusk.    July. 
P.  F.  aureum,  Engr. — ^In  profusion  around  West  Kirby  and  Fnmkby, 
over  Briar  flowers. 

Gboup  6. 
P.  Gammat  Lin. — ^Abundant  about  clover  fields.    August. 

Family  8. 

GONOPTEBID^  Gn. 

Genus  Gonopteba  Lat. 
G.  UbatriWf  Lin. — Plentiful,  flying,  near  old  ditches.    Gomes  to  sugar. 

INTRUSiE. 

Family  1. 

Amphtpybid^  Gn. 

(?enu«  Amphiptba  Och. 

Gboup  4. 
A,  tragopogonis,  Lm. — Under  coping  stones  and  on  sugar.      August  and 
September. 
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Gmm  Mania,  Tr. 
Gbotjp  1. 
M.  tifpica,  Lin. — ^Abandant  about  brambles.     June  and  August 

Family  8. 

Sttllbid^  St. 

Genus  Stillbia  St. 

8,  hybridata,  Hb. — On  the  wing,  at  Stourton  wood,  evening.  Hangs  on 
long  dead  giass  at  nig^t 

EXTENSA. 
Family  4. 

CATAOAUDiB  Bdv. 

Genm  Catogala  Och. 

Gboup  1. 

C  Fraxini,  lin. — ^1?wo  specimens  only  have  been  taken.  One  in  Mrs. 
Peacock  s  garden,  Saugball  Massej,  and  one  in  a  smithy,  at  Upton — 
the  latter  much  burnt. 

SERPENTINES. 

Family  a. 

EucLiDiD^  Gn. 

Omns  EucLiDiA  Och. 

Group  1. 

E.  Mi.t  Lin. — Plentifully  flying  over  meadows  at  Eorkby,  Hale,  Lydiate, 

and  Park^ate.    May.    Daytime. 
E.  glyphica,  Lin. — ^Rock  Ferry,  Sutton,  and  Speke.    June. 

Family  8. 

PoAPHTLIPiB  Gn. 

Oenus  Phytomelba  Haw. 

P.  j^nea^  W.V. — ^Hentifulon  Simonswood  Moss  and  Prenton  Hill,  on  the 
wing,  evening.    May. 


[The  foregoing  ii  only  a  portion  of  the  entire  list.  The  remainder,  which  wm  not 
ready  in  time  to  go  to  press,  is  reserred  for  a  ftitore  volnme  of  the  Trans- 
aotions. — ^En.] 


PKOCEEDINGS, 

SEVENTH     SESSION,    1851-55. 


ANNUAL   GENERAL   MEETING. 

This  Mbbtiho  was  held  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Lyceum,  Bold  Street,  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  of  October,  1854,  at  Two  o'clock,  p.m. 

Thomas  Moobb,  Sen.,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Rbpobt  : 

"  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Society's  labours,  the  retiring  Council  are  able 
to  report  the  condition  of  the  Society,  with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  they 
trust  also,  to  the  Members  at  large.  They  believe  that  they  may  speak  in  terms  of 
congratulation,  not  merely  in  reference  to  past  results,  but  to  the  promises  of  future 
racoess. 

"  The  past  Session  has  been  one  of  more  than  the  average  interest,  no  fewer  than 
nineleen  communications,  varying  in  extent  and  importance,  having  been  laid  before 
the  Society  at  eight  meetings.  These  have  been  dassitied,  in  the  contents,  under  six 
general  heads;  and  eleven  of  them  have  been  illustrated  by  a  suitable  number  of 
engravings.  The  Volume  for  the  Session,  which  is  of  more  uniform  interest  than 
some  of  the  others,  has  been  issued  to  the  Membdrs.  It  was  distributed  in  August ; 
but  it  was  ready  in  July,  and  was  delayed  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  plates. 

*'  The  collection  of  the  Society  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  under  the  charge  of 
our  Honorary  Curator,  whose  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Society  are  undiminished. 
During  the  past  Session,  nearly  100  separate  volumes,  monographs,  and  portions  of 
incomplete  works,  have  been  added  to  the  Library,  mainly  by  donations  and  the  friendly 
interchange  with  other  societies  of  a  similar  kind.  Several  objects  have  also  been 
added  to  Uie  Museum :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  possessed  suitable  means 
of  displaying  them  to  the  Members  and  others,  a  very  large  number  of  donations 
would  be  added. 

« During  the  past  Session,  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  occupied  on  several 
occasions  with  a  proposition  respecting  the  Union  of  two  or  more  local  societies,  whose 
objects  are  in  a  great  measure  similar.  The  delegates  from  four  societies  unanimously 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  forming  a  great  society  in  Liverpool,  embracing  numerous 
members  of  various  talents  and  acquirements,  and  worked  in  sections.  A  union  of  three 
of  those  societies  was  recommended  for  this  purpose,  and  the  members  of  two  of  them, 
(the  Historic  Society  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society),  adopted  this  recom- 
mendation, both  in  respect  to  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  it.  New  deputies  were 
appointed  by  these  two  societies  for  the  arrangement  of  details,  and  a  Report,  dated 
May  18th,  was  prepared  and  printed,  the  entire  rejection  of  which  would  not  have 
interfered  with  the  principles  previously  affirmed.  On  the  Si'nd  of  June  the  Report 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Historic  Society,  with  a  resolution  allowing  a  wide 
margin  on  the  subject  of  an  equitable  name,  and  another  providing  for  the  contingency 
of  either  rejection  or  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  These  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  that  society,  but  no  reply  was  ever 
received,  either  from  its  Council  or  Members.  Indeed,  to  this  hour,  the  Members  of 
the  Historic  Society  are  not  aware,  either  officially  or  otherwise,  that  any  resolution  has 
been  passed  bv  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  respecting  the  Report  of  May 


18th— of  adoptioni  rejection,  or  modificadou.     In  these  cironm stances,  the  Historio 
Society  re-assembled  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  resolved*  to  act  alone  on  the  principles 

*  Tfui  following  U  the  Report  which  was  adopted  on  the  dOth  o/Auguit:-^ 

**  In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Society,  ffiven  on  the  23nd  of  Jane  last,  the  Council 
have  tamed  their  attention  to  the  poMibility  wnioh  was  then  contemjplated,  of  this  Society 
standing  alone,  and  extending  its  objects  and  operations.  The  resolations  which  were  then 
adopted  were  doly  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society ;  bat  no 
answer  has  since  been  received,  either  from  the  Council  or  Members  of  that  body.  The  time 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  arrived,  when  the  Historio  Society  should  act  independently ;  and  its 
Council  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  coarse  which  circumstances  thus  point  out  wUl  be  found 
to  be  by  far  the  best,  not  only  for  the  respectability  of  the  Society,  but  fpr  the  interests  of  general 
literature  and  science  in  Liverpool. 

**  The  Council,  however,  cannot  regret  the  cordiality  and  unanimity  with  which  their  Members 
received  the  proposals  of  union,  emanating,  as  they  did,  from  common  fHends.  Having  no 
private  or  personal  objects  to  serve,  and  being  desirous  only  to  promote  the  public  good,  by  the 
cultivation  of  sound  learning,  they  were  willing  to  share  their  laoours,  their  honours,  and  their 

Sroperty,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  They  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  feeling  is 
uly  appreciated  by  those  whose  co-operation  they  were  mainly  desirous  to  secure  ;  but  they  are 
nnwillinff  to  let  the  most  favourable  opportunity  pass  for  securing  the  primary  objeet,  in  the 
delays  which  are  attendant  on  one  that  is  merely  Hcondary. 

"In  the  Report  which  was  presented  by  the  deputies  from  the  four  principal  learned  Societlea 
of  the  town,  dated  10th  Februarv  last,  the  formation  of  a  great  Society  with  sectional  divisions, 
was  unanimously  recommended.  The  reasons  of  a  public  character  which  were  then  assigned 
rem^n  unchanged ;  and  those  respecting  economy  in  the  intellectual  and  pecuniary  expenditure, 
have  acquired,  if  possible,  additional  weigbt.  But  it  was  felt  ttoia  the  first  that,  in  any  case,  the 
Members  of  the  Historic  Society  would  fonu'the  materials  of  whioh  this  oreat  one  would  mainly 
consist ;  and  that  the  plan  of  publication  hitherto  pursued  by  it  would,  with  elight  modifications, 
be  the  one  adopted.  This  Society,  therefore,  is  the  only  one  that  could  adopt  such  a  course 
alone ;  and  it  is  the  only  ono  which  will  be  able  to  present  tcoax  its  foundation  an  unbroken 
series  of  annual  volumes. 

"  The  Laws,  which  were  compiled  with  much  care,  as  part  of  the  second  Report  of  the  delegate^, 
require  very  little  modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Historic  Society. 
The  fc^lowing  are  the  principal  points  : — 

"  On  the  subject  of  a  name,  they  recommend  that  the  original  name  of  the  Society  be  retained 
unaltered— *  The  Historio  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.'  They  are  fnBy  aware  that  this 
expresses  somewhat  imperfectly  £he  objects  of  the  Society :  but  it  has  always  been  open,  more  or 
less,  to  the  same  objection.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  under  which  the  Members  have  become 
li»vourably  known  to  the  learned  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent  From  the  very 
establishment  of  the  Society,  too,  the  Members  who  have  taken  the  deraast  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity have  looked  forward  to  the  procuring  of  a  Royal  Charter;  and  uxey  will  naturally  do  so 
now  with  increased  interest  and  confidence.  If  a  change  of  name  be  thought  desirable,  thai 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  introduce  it,  when  the  Society  will  take  rank  not  merely  as  the  first  in 
a  limited  locality,  but  as  one  of  the  first  out  of  the  metrop^dis,  for  the  promotion  of  general 
learning. 

"The  Cooncil  recommend  that  the  Sections  be  three  in  number,  inst^d  of  lonr— for 
Archeology,  Literature,  and  Science,  respectively.  The  last  of  these  would  include  Katoral 
History,  in  its  vuious  branches,  as  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Geography.  It  so 
happens  that  this  is  the  division  of  subjects  in  use  in  ihe  Royal  Irish  Academy;  but  it  is  here 
suggested,  not  ft'om  imitation  or  example,  but  on  independent  grounds.  This  arrangement 
would  require  no  alteration  in  the  present  number  of  ordinary  Members  of  Council.  The  whole 
eighteen  might  at  once  be  divided  into  those  three  Sections,  according  to  their  respective  tastes 
or  acquirements;  and  the  six  new  Members  to  be  elected  at  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 
would  of  course  displace  two  in  each  Section. 

"  A  triennial  change  in  the  OfiBcers  and  Council  of  the  Society  has  always  been  recognised  by 
the  laws ;  and  to  render  the  threefold  division  more  complete,  the  Council  recommend  that 
there  be  three  official  Vice-Presidents  (the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  and  the  High  Sheriffs  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire),  and  three  elected  Vice-Presidents,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  retire 
annually.  On  the  same  principle  they  would  have  the  maximum  limit  of  Honoran  Mf  mbers  a 
number  divisible  by  three ;  for  example,  36,  instead  of  40,  as  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
I8th  of  May.  They  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  certain  verbal  modifications  before  printing 
the  Laws,  having  reference  merely  or  mainly  to  improved  expression. 

**  The  Council  are  not  yet  able  to  speak  with  certainty  respecting  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
their  meetinss.  If  the  Members  should  thiiik  proper,  however,  to  entrust  to  them  the  duty  or 
procuring  suitable  accommodation,  they  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  satisCaclory  anraoRe- 
ments,  of  which  they  will  take  care  that  timelv  notice  be  given.  Although  they  recommend  the 
formation  of  only  three  Sections,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  fotir  meetings 
monthly.  The  fourth  would  be  devoted  to  miscellaneous  sabjects,  and  woold  probably  be  even 
more  interesting  than  the  ordinary  sectional  meetings.  It  would  afford  opportunUies  for  verbal 
descriptions  of  objects  iliustrative  of  Antiquity,  Natural  History,  Arte,  ManufiftOtares,  Manper^ 
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of  the  two  Beports  of  the  delegates.  The  Society  accordingly  extended  its  objects 
and  operations  firoin  local  and  special  to  general ;  it  classified  its  inquiries  under  ths 
tiiree  heads  of  ArchflBology,  Literature,  and  Science ;  and  raised  the  annual  subscription 
of  Resident  Members  to  a  guinea,  that  of  Non-resident  Members  remaining  as  before. 

'*  Since  this  last  date,  upwards  of  80  gentlemen  selected  by  the  Council  have  been 
enrolled  as  new  Members,  without  entmncefee,  the  proportion  of  resident  to  non-resident 
being  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion,  viz.,  three  to  one.  The  privilege  extends, 
for  such  gentlemen  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  to  the  3lst  of  December;  and  ther« 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  valuable  Members  wUl  yet  be  added.  The 
present  list  contains  about  410 — a  number  larger  than  would  have  resulted  from  a 
union  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  allowing  for  duplicate  Members  and 
a  few  secessions.  The  Society  has  also  enrolled  during  the  year  12  Honorary  Member8,f 
making  in  aU  27,  or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  fixed  by  the  new  Laws.  All  of 
those  who  were  most  recently  added  are  eminent  for  their  scientific  attainments ;  so  that 
Ihe  list  of  Honorary  Members  includes  gentlemen  of  the  highest  distinction  in  each  of 
the  three  ^at  subjects  to  which  the  Society  directs  its  attention. 

**  Since  the  Society  was  founded,  it  has  several  times  joined  in  invitations  to  ths 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  honour  this  town  with  a  second 
visit ;  and  several  of  its  Members  attended,  both  at  Belfieist  and  Hull,  to  give  effect  to 
these  invitations.  At  the  latter  place  the  invitation  was  accepted ;  and  the  Members  of 
tl^  Soeiety  will  not  soon  forget  the  interesting  meetings  which  were  held  last  month 
in  the  rooms  of  St.  George's  Hall.  The  testimony  which  was  borne  to  the  value  of 
our  local  efforts,  as  well  as  the  impulse  given  to  intellectual  inquiries,  cannot  but  be 
faigkly  beneficial  to  the  Members  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally. 
I'he  Historic  Society's  operations  for  the  year  were  closed  by  a  Soiree}  given  to  the 

and  Customs:  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers  connected  with  more  than  one  of  the 
Sections ;  and  for  the  introduction  of  subjects  of  general  interest,  at  which  on  unusually  large 
number  of  visitors  might  desire  to  be  present. 

**  In  both  Reports,  certain  duties  were  delegated  to  the  Conndl  of  the  enlarged  Society,  which 
it  was  expected  to  discharge  before  the  commencement  of  the  approaching  Session.  One  of  these 
was  the  selection  of  gentlemen  of  high  qualifications,  and  desirous  of  the  honour,  to  be  enrolled 
without  entrance  fee.  It  wat  felt  that  among  the  Members  of  the  other  learned  Bocieties  of  the 
town,  and  among  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  not  been  connected  with  any  of  them,  there  are 
many  whose  varied  talents  and  acquirements  enable  them  to  advance  the  interests  of  tne  Society, 
and  who  are  desirous  to  bear  a  part  in  its  useful  labours.  The  Council  of  the  Historic  Society 
feel  that  in  the  altered  circumstances  such  duties  will  necessarily  fall  upon  themselves ;  and  they 
)«^  endavroor  to  discharge  them  faithftillv  and  impartially.  They  believe,  however,  that  after 
the  unexpected  delay  of  three  months  which  has  taken  mace,  the  limit  for  such  enrolments 
yhould  be  extended  from  the  18th  of  October  to  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

**  The  Council  feel  that  the  congratalations  which  were  expressed  at  the  close  of  the  aixth  See* 
sioo  wets  well  foonded,  and  that  few  Sooietles  in  the  kingdom,  as  certainly  none  in  these  counties, 
can  present  a  parallel  to  their  successful  and  harmonious  labours.  They  entertain  the  fullest 
OonndenQfi  that  the  present  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  more  distinguished  era ; 
and  that  tney  wiU  be  able  to  promote  the  cause  of  Physical  Science,  Natural  History,  Philosophy, 
Arts  and  Manufactores,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  that  of  Literature  and  local  Arohieology.  r^or 
could  any  period  be  more  anspicious  than  the  present  for  extending  the  principles  and  enlarging 
the  operations  of  the  Society.  It  has  given  decisive  proofs  of  ito  capability,  and  has  received  in 
retnm  the  amplest  evidence  of  public  confidence.  It  is  rich  in  intellectual  resources,  as  well  as 
in  funds  and  accumulating  property ;  and  it  wHI  stand  before  the  diatingoished  men  of  the 
kingdom,  during  their  visit  to  the  tovp,  as  the  pidnoipal  organised  body  for  the  promotion  of 
objects  kindred  with  their  own." 

•f  These  were  selected  by  the  Council,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  on  the  30th  of 
August:  and  they  were  imanimously  elected  at  a  Special  (jeneral  Meeting,  held  on  the  S7th  of 
Sa^iemoer. 

^  [At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  9th  of  March,  18M,  and  again  at  the  meeting  on  the  6th 
of  April,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Mayer  had  kindly  offered  to  exhibit  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  the  whole  Faussett  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  recently  purchased  by  hims^. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  London,  had  expressed  his 
raadincas  to  write  a  paper  descriptive  of  them,and  to  come  down  to  Liveipool,  if  necessary,  to 
read  it.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  given  to  both  gentlemen,  snd  tiieir  respec- 
tive offers  were  accepted.  A  meeting  for  tiiie  purpose  was  fixed  to  he  held  in  May;  but  U 
«Kas  S6uDi  necessary  lo  postpone  it  till  after  the  oioae  of  the  Session.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
the  Council  unanimously  resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  while  the  Members  of  ths  British  Associa^ 
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Officers,  Members,  and  Assocktes  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  close  of  their  labours 
on  the  27th  alt.  The  Faussett  Collection  of  Anglo  Saxon  Antiquities  was  lent  for  the 
oocasion  by  Mr.  Mayer;  an  interesting  Lecture  descriptive  of  them  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Wright,  now  one  of  our  Honorary  Members;  and  several  objects  similar  in 
character,  and  of  great  interest,  were  exhibited,  chiefly  by  Mr.  John  Mather.  The  whole 
proceedings  were  of  a  unique  and  most  interesting  character,  and  we  have  evidence  that 
they  afforded  the  highest  gratification  to  the  Members  of  the  British  Association,  as  well 
as  to  the  3J embers  and  friends  of  the  Historic  Society. 

'*  The  retiring  Council  recommend  that  the  new  list  of  Members  be  printed  early  in 
January  next,  as  the  period  fixed  for  enrolling  new  and  desirable  Members  without 
entrance  fee  will  terminate  shorUy  before.  They  also  recommend,  that  those  gentlemen 
whose  arrears  are  equivalent  to  three  sessional  payments  or  upwards,  be  formally  erased 
from  the  roll  of  the  Society,  if,  after  due  notice,  they  fail  to  discharge  those  arreare 
before  the  dlst  of  December. 

**  In  selecting  and  recommending  persons  to  fill  the  various  offices  of  the  Soeiety  for 
the  next  year,  and  also  to  supply  the  vacancies  on  the  Council,  the  retiring  Council  have 
acted  to  the  best  of  their  judgment.     They  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  they 

tion  were  in  the  town,  and  thus  to  allow  the  largest  possible  namber  to  participate  in  so  nu^  an 
intellectoal  gratification.  The  whole  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  British  Association 
were  therefore  invited  to  be  present ;  the  Coonoil  in  London  were  requested  to  name  the  evening 
most  suitable  to  themselves ;  and  to  give  the  Meeting  a  more  social  character  it  was  arranged 
that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  SoirSe.2 

On  Wednesday  Evening,  the  S7th  of  September,  the  Soiree  was  held  in  the  Philhaimonic  HaU, 
Hope-street,  at  Eight  o'clock.  The  Faussett  collection  was  laid  oat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall, 
In  oases  provided  by  Mr.  Mayer,  the  objects  being  classed  and  labelled  so  as  to  exhibit  their 
character  at  a  glance.  Beside  them  were  the  Hoylake  Antiquities,  exhibiting  in  many  instances 
a  similar  character ;  from  the  collections  of  the  Historic  Society,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mrs.  Longneville 
late  of  Hoylake,  and  Dr.  Hume.  A  rare  and  valuable  series  of  miniatures  of  the  Bonaparte 
fi&mily,  was  also  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  John  Mather.  A  pamphlet  was  prepared  descriptive 
of  this  collection,  and  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  it  were  placed  on  the  seats  for  the  use  of  the 
visitors,  by  Mr.  Mather.  Fifty  copies  of  the  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Hoylake  Antiquities 
were  left  in  the  room  by  Dr.  Hume. 

Around  the  room  were  suspended  a  series  of  silken  banners,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  various  Presidents  of  the  British  Association  from  its  establishment. 
Each  also  contained  the  name  or  title  of  the  President,  the  place,  and  the  date.  At  each  end  of 
the  hall  the  royal  arms  were  suspended.  Each  member  of  the  Society  was  distinguished  by  a 
satin  ribbon  in  his  coat,  on  which  was  printed  **  MJEC.S.  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE." 

From  eighto'clock,  the  company  were  occupied  with  the  inspection  of  the  objects,  promenading^ 
ice.    During  this  interval,  several  interesting  pieces  of  music  were  played  upon  the  organ. 

At  half-past  eight,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Worshipful  tub  Matob  of  Liveipool,  (John 
Buck  Lloyd,  Esq.,)  Vice-President  ex  officio  of  the  Historic  Society.  The  Platform  and  orchestra 
were  occupied  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  the  Council  and  Officers  of 
the  Historic  Society,  and  a  few  of  their  friends. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  Association,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  as  the  delicate  state  of  Ids  health  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  reach  home  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read,  the  Chairman  introducing  the  author  to  the  audience. 

On  Anolo  Saxok  Antiquities,  with  a  pabticulab  refebbncr   to  the 
Faussett  Collection. 
By  Tfumas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  FJS.A.,  Hon.  M.R.S.L., 
^  Corr.  Mem.  qf  the  Institute  of  France, 

At  the  close  of  the  Paper,  which  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wriffht  was  proposed bvLord Talbot de  Malahide,  seconded  by  Monckton  Milnes, Esq., MJ*., and 
earned  unanimously,  while  these  gentiemen  were  speaking,  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  pt^r, 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Mayer,  were  distributed  among  the  ladies  and 
genUemen  present. 

The  Mayor  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  during  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  the  company  were 
occupied  m  promenading,  inspecting  the  objects,  and  obtaining  refreshments.  The  musical 
performances  were  also  renewed  by  Mr.  O.  Hirst,  who  presided  at  the  organ.  The  Mayor  having 
resumed  the  chair,  and  the  company  having  returned  to  their  places,  the  remaining  business 
of  the  programme  was  proceeded  with. 
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have  experienced  the  hearty  co  operatioTi  of  nearly  all,  and  that  the  greatest  harmony 
and  onanimity  have  marked  their  entire  proceedings. 

•*  The  Council  hope  to  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  announce  to  the  Members  the  grant 
of  convenient  Rooms  for  holding  their  meetings ;  and  dne  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  them,  in  the  first  circular  to  the  Members.  The  Treasurer 
reports  that  after  the  payment  of  every  demand,  and  of  some  of  a  special  character,  he  has 
still  a  considerable  sum  in  hand,  the  details  of  which  will  be  laid  before  the  meeting. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Honorary  Curator,  a  beantiful  Diploma  has  been  pre- 
pared, which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Members  at  the  various  meetings  of  the 
Session.  The  Secretary  has  much  pleasure  in  adding  that  upwards  of  forty  Papers  have 
been  announced  as  either  ready,  or  in  preparation,  to  be  laid  before  the  Society,  only 
part  of  which  can  be  disposed  of  during  the  ensuing  Session. 

"The  retiring  Council  have  again  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Curator, 
for  the  continued  use  of  a  room  at  his  house  for  the  meetings  of  the  Council." 

The  Secretary  annonnced  that  by  a  resolation  of  the  Society,  adopted  nnanimously  on  the  90th 
of  August,  the  Council  were  directed  to  select  the  names  of  a  suitable  number  of  gentlemen  to  be 

Proposed  as  additional  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society.  The  Council  had  done  so ;  and  the 
ociety  had  confirmed  their  recommendation,  by  unanimously  electing  the  twelve  ffentlemen 
named  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  held  that  day  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Philharmonio 
HalL    They  were  the  following  :— 

Charles  Cardale  fiabington,  M.A.,  F.R.S^  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.B.SS.L.&E.,  Hon   M.R.I.A.,  St.  Andrew's, 

N.B.,  and  Allerby,  Roxburgshlre. 
John  Edward  Gray,  Ph  D.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.8.,  &c.,  British  Museum,  London. 
R.  Gordon  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Upper  Southwiok  Street,  London. 
Sir  Roderick  Irapey  Murchison,  G.C.H.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  M.R.IA.,  16, 

Belgrave  Square,  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosse.  R.P.,  D.C.L.,  PrestR-S.,  Parsonstown  CasUe,  Ireland. 
Richard  Owen,  M.D.,  LLJ).,  F.R.8.,  FX.S.,  F.G.S.,  Roval  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
John  Philips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  St.  Mary's  Lodge,  York. 
Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  K.A.,  V.P.R.8.,  Woolwich. 
Rev.  Adam  8e<lgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S .,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  William  Whewell,  DJ).,  F.R.8.  F.G.8.,  F.RJLS.,  Hon.  M.RXA.,  Master  of  Trinity 

College.  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.R.S.L.,  14,  Sydney  Street,  Brompton,  London. 

Several  copies  of  a  Diploma  for  the  Society,  designed  by  Mr.  Mayer,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Maclure,  Macdonald,  and  Magregor,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  It  will  be  forwarded  to  each 
of  the  Honorary  Members ;  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  ordinary  Members  at  the  various 
meetings  of  Session  18M-S6.  At  the  centre  of  the  top  is  the  medallion  which  formed  the  design 
on  the  cards  issued  for  the  Soir6e ;  four  figures — ^Truth  and  History,  Justice  and  Fame,  are  in  the 
sot  of  withdrawing  a  curtain ;  and  thus  are  exhibited,  witbin  a  beautiful  enriched  border,  the 
▼arious  styles  of  architecture,  busts  of  Alfred  and  Victoria,  the  costumes  of  England  from  the 
earliest  tiunes,  the  changes  in  the  Royal  arms,  and  several  illustrations  of  English  mediieval 
customs. 

The  Chairman  annoimced  that  the  Historic  Society  had  gladly  taken  advantage  of  that  public 
and  special  opportunity,  to  present  an  Address  to  the  Honorary  Curator,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer. 
After  paying  a  becoming  tribute  to  Mr  Mayer's  merits,  he  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hums  to 
read  the  Address. 

HISTORIC    SOCIETY  OF   LANCASHIRE   AND   CHESHIRE. 
To  Joseph  Matbb,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Honobabt  Cukatoh. 

"  When  it  was  officially  made  known  to  the  Historic  Society,  that  you  intended  to 
exhibit  to  the  Members  and  their  friends  the  whole  of  your  recent  purchase  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Antiquities,  entitled  the  "  Faussett  Collection,"  they  expressed  tmanimously  their 
great  gratification,  and  their  cordial  tbanks  for  your  kind  offer.  They  think  it  right, 
however,  to  convey  to  you  a  more  formal  and  permanent  expression  of  their  acknow- 
ledgments: and  thev  believe  that  the  present  occasion  is  a  suitable  one,  when  an 
unusually  large  number  of  Members  and  mends  are  present,  and  when  the  objects  are 
laid  out  before  them. 

"  Since  the  period  of  this  Society's  inauguration,  more  than  six  years  ago,  you  have 
laid  the  Members  at  large  under  numerous  obligations,  by  the  zealous  and  able  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  Honorary  Curator.  Their  property  has  accumulated  rapidly,  and  its 
safety  has  been  provided  for,  not  only  by  your  own  hands,  but  beneath  your  own  roof. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  donations  they  are  indebted 
also  to  you, — especially  for  a  large  number  of  plates  for  the  enrichment  of  their  printed 
volumes. 
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It  wtt  moved  by  Jomt  Poolb,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Mr.  STOvraouss,  and  resolved, — 

That  the  Report   now  read  be  received,  and  printed  for   distribution  among 
the  Members. 

The  Treasurer  having  read  over  his  Balance  Sheet  to  the  meeting,  as  signed  bj  the 
Auditors ; — It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hume,  seconded  by  Mr.  Boxtor,  and  resolved, — 

That  the  Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  now  read  be  passed  and  printed 
with  the  Report 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stove  housb,  seconded  by  Dr.  MacIkttbb,  and  resolved, — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  retiring  Council  and 
Officers,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken  for  Uie  officers  and  sectional  members  of  Council  by 
means  of  the  slips  forwarded  to  the  Members,  the  result  was  announced  by  the 
Chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moobb,  M.A.,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
was  passed  by  acclamation. 

"  On  looking  aroond,  at  a  ooUeetion  of  great  intrinsio  value  and  of  national  interest,  the 
Members  of  this  Sooietv  rejoice  that  it  has  fonnd  a  home  in  Liverpool,  and  that  it  ii 
possessed  by  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  to  whom  their  large  and  still  increasing  Society 
owes  its  existence.  They  believe  that  in  years  to  come,  it  will  form  the  centre  of  a 
much  larger  collection,  the  whole  of  which  will  aid  in  seoonng  a  high  class  of  antiquarian 
rMearch  and  historical  illostration. 

"  It  is  no  small  addition  to  the  gratiflcations  of  this  evening,  that  the  Members  of  the 
Historic  Society  see  aroond  them  as  their  gaests  and  friends,  the  Officers  and  Member* 
of  Uie  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  For  the  first  time  thoee 
treasares  of  the  tombs  have  been  displayed,  after  nearly  a  century  of  collection  and 
preservation ;  they  have  been  explained  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  discourse ;  the  subject 
18  intimately  related  to  the  inquiries  both  of  the  British  Association  and  the  Historie 
Society ;  and  it  must  henceforward  take  its  position  as  an  important  branch  of  Science. 
The  Faussett  collection,  however,  is  not  the  first  subject,  in  connection  with  which  the 
Members  of  this  Society  have  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  your  public  spirit.  In  the 
general  promotion  of  Science  and  Art  your  enthusiasm  is  well  known ;  and  you  have 
added  to  the  attractions  of  Liverpool  a  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Roman, 
and  other  antiquities. 

"  May  yon  be  long  spared  in  nseftilness  and  honour,  to  witness  the  good  effiects  of 
enlightened  and  generous  conduct;  and  may  your  example  incite  others  to  similar  acts, 
by  which  they  will  secure,  tn  like  manner,  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow 
citixcns." 

The  Address  was  beautifully  engrossed  on  vellum,  and  surrounded  by  a  border  containing 
illustrations  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  British,  Saxon,  and  MeKlieval  objects  in  Mr. 
Mayer's  own  collection.    The  whole  was  enclosed  in  a  handsome  morocco  case. 

Mr.  Majer  replied  briefly,  thanking  the  Society  for  the  honour  which  they  had  done  him,  and 
the  meeting  in  general  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had  exhibited  their  sympathy. 

The  Chairman  next  exhibited  a  handsome  bowl,  made  in  the  form  of  a  *'  mazbb  bowi.,"  or 
Saxon  drinking' cup,  and  stated  that  Uie  Historic  Society  had  prepared  it  for  presentation  to  the 
Eaii  of  Harrowbv,  President  of  the  British  Association,  as  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
evening's  proceedings.  It  was  lined  throughout  with  silver,  and  surrounded  externally  with 
two  silver  bands,  the  inscriptions  on  which  he  read  to  the  meeting. 

"  Presented  by  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrowbv,  at  a  Soirie  given  by  the  Society  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Science.    Liverpool,  September  27th,  18M." 

**  This  bowl  is  formed  of  wood  taken  ttom  the  house  at  Everton  used  by  Prince  Bnpert 
as  his  head  quarters  during  the  Siege  of  LiverpooL 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  having  been  anpointed  to  receive  the  bowl  for  Lord  Harrowby,  the 
Chairman  filled  it  with  wine  and  presented  it  to  him. 

His  Lordship  briefly  expressed  his  best  thanks  on  the  part  of  Lord  Harrowby.  for  such  an 

appropriate  souvenir :  and  his  great  personal  gratification  at  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  eveninff. 
e  concluded  by  drainingthe  bowl  to  a  time-honoured  toast,—"  The  good  old  town  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  trade  thereof.'*    This  was  done  amid  great  applause. 

The  National  Anthem  was  then  played  upon  the  organ,  at  the  close  of  which  the  meeting 
broke  up. 
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ORDINARY  MEETINGS,  HELD  IN  ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL. 


lUh  December,  1854.    LITERARY    SECTION. 
The  Rbv.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Blinates  of  the  last  MeetiDg  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  long  list  of  Donations  which  had  been  received  since  the  close  of  last  sesdon,  was 
read  over  by  the  Curator.  It  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  classified  and  formally 
presented  on  the  evenings  devoted  to  Archaeology,  Literatore,  and  Science,  respectively. 

Mr.  Bfayer  exhibited  a  Tig  or  drinking  cup  with  four  handles.  It  is  of  earthenware, 
and  of  the  date  1612;  being  one  of  the  oldest  known  to  exist.  Some  remarks  were 
made  respecting  three-handled  tigs ;  and  also  respecting  the  general  resemblance  of  this 
one  to  the  Irish  "  mether.**  Several  representations  of  it  were  handed  round,  from  an 
etching  which  had  been  executed  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.8.A.     {See  lUuslratiotu) 

Mr.  Fairholt  exhibited  an  Engliiii  Brank  or  Scold's  bridle  from  Mr.  Mayer's  Museum, 
also  a  drawing  of  a  similar  instrument  from  Germany ;  both  being  illustrative  of  a  com- 
munication which  he  was  about  to  make. 

The  Cliairman  mentioned  that  a  part  of  his  paper  on  Churches  and  Chapels  of  liver- 
pool,  printed  in  the  Society's  volumes  tv  and  v,  had  led  to  extensive  inquiries  respecting 
nunily  history,  firom  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

On  a  Grotesque  Mask  of  Punishment,  obtained  in  the  Castle  of  Nuremberg,  by  F.  W. 
Fairholt,  F.S.A. ; — and  on  Cowley  and  the  Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by 
David  Buxton,  Esq. 


nut  December,  1864.    SCIENTIFIC     SECTION. 
Thb  Rbv.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Author,  Thomas  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.     An  Account  of  the  early 

Mathematical  and   Philosophical   Writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Dalton,  pamph. 

Manchester,  18d4. 

The  Lancashire  Geometers  and  their  Writings,  pamph,     Manchester,  1854. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Lawson,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Swanscombe,  Kent, 

pamph.    Manchester,  1854. 

On  Bisectant  Axes,  and  their  relation  to  the  Radical  Axes  of  two  or  more 
given  Circles,  pamph.    London,  1852. 

Mathematical  Papers  on  Circles  of  Tangential  Ratio,  and  their  relation  to 
radical  Axes  and  Circles  of  Similitude,  pamph.  London,  1854. 
From  the  Author,  Theodore  W.  Ratbbone,  Esq.  Comparative  statement  of  the 
different  plans  of  Decimal  Accounts  and  Coinage,  which  have  been  proposed 
by  the  witnessed  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  others, 
pamph.  London,  1854. 
From  the  Author,  James  Bedford,  Ph.D.    New  Theories  of  the  Universe,  explaining 

how  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  &o.,  are  formed,  pamph.  London,  1854. 
From  the  Authors,  Maria  Emma  Gray  and  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray.  Figures  of 
Molluscous  Animals,  from  various  Authors,  etched  for  the  use  of  Students  by 
Maria  Emma  Gray ;  and  a  list  of  the  Genera  of  Molluscs,  their  Synonyma  and 
Types,  by  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1850. 
From  Samuel  Richardson,  Esq.  Tables  illustrative  of  the  Decimal  System,  in 
Coins,  Aocoimts,  Measures,  and  Weights. 
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Mr.  Biixtou  drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Professor  Forbes,  who  had 
lately  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Scientific  meetings  held  within  that  boilding. 
He  thought  that  at  the  first  Scientific  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society,  they  should 
record  their  sorrow  for  the  event,  and  their  regret  for  the  loss  which  Science  had  sos- 
tained  by  his  decease.     In  this  suggestion  the  meeting  unanimously  concurred. 

Dr  Hume  made  some  remarks  on  Christmas  Carols,  their  nature  and  antiquity ;  and 
quoted  passages  from  some  of  the  absurd  ones  of  modem  times.  He  also  drew  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  Chester  Mystery  Plays,  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  entitled  **  the 
Nativity,"  showing  that  it  abounded  with  local  allusions,  and  illustrations  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  period. 

Mr.  Poole  exhibited  and  explained  several  instruments  for  the  extraction  of  bullets 
fh>m  g^n-shot  wounds.  They  had  been  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reay.  They 
included  the  ancient  bullet  forceps ;  the  French  screw  for  insertion  into  the  bullet ;  and 
the  more  recent  instrument  consisting  of  a  groove  or  scoop  and  retaining  points. 

On  the  subject  of  Decimal  Coinage,  some  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  in 
explanation  of  the  table  which  he  presented. 

Mr.  W.  Milner,  one  of  the  patentees,  exhibited  and  explained  the  following  objects. 
Several  locks,  showing  various  principles  of  construction;  water  colour  drawing, 
exhibiting  a  section  of  the  door  of  a  safe ;  mode  of  packing  the  door  of  a  safe,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  drilling  by  thieves  ;  mode  of  governing  the  bolts  in  locks  of  the 
largest  size ;  model  box,  showing  the  various  plans  which  have  been  patented  for 
resisting  fire ;  model  of  the  new  sudTe-door,  which  is  retained  by  a  sheet  of  metal  all 
round. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Oh  thb  PowDBB-PBOor  Solid  Look,  ihd  Sirs  Doob.     Bjf  W,  Milaer,  Eiq. 

Before  exhibiting  and  explaining  these  objects,  Mr.  Miluer  entered  into  a  brief 
account  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  for  opposing  an  effectual  resistance  to  fire. 
During  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years  five  successive  patents  have  been  obtained, 
improvements  gradually  suggesting  themselves  on  a  principle  originally  good.  The 
chambers  of  the  safes  are  filled  with  materials  combining  the  mutual  re-action  of 
uon  conduction  and  vaporisation,  so  that  no  greater  temperature  can  exist  than 
212**  Fahrt.  in  the  interior  of  the  safe,  and  among  its  contents.  Safes  eonstmcted 
upon  this  principle  have  often  been  subjected  to  the  most  intense  heat  without 
injury  to  their  contents. 

The  mode  of  fastening  safes,  so  as  to  present  obstruction  to  their  opening,  either 
through  accidents  at  fires  or  in  case  of  robbery,  has  also  attraoted  great  attention. 
Tlie  safes  have  therefore  become  currently  known  as  <*  holdfast  and  fiire-resisting.'' 
Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  a  new  mode  of  opening  safes  has  been  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  thieves,  viz.,  the  insertion  of  gunpowder  into  the  lock,  the 
explosion  of  which  unfastened  the  door.  Against  such  a  mode  of  operation  no  safe  of 
previous  construction  was  secure,  and  thus  the  name  popularly  accorded  became 
inapplicable. 

The  powder  proof  solid  lock  is  intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  using  gun- 
powder, and  the  principle  of  it  is — presenting  a  solid  mass  of  metal,  except  at  the 
very  small  orifioes  for  the  insertion  or  withdrawal  of  the  key.  There  is  thus  no 
chamber  within  the  lock  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  gunpowder  through  the 
keyhole.  An  ordinary  lock,  suited  to  a  middling  sized  safe,  constructed  on  the  ordi- 
nary or  old  principle,  would  admit  about  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  while  larger 
locks  would,  of  course,  admit  of  a  greater  quantity.  But  the  solid  lock,  known  as  the 
six  lever,  did  not  afford  space  for  more  than  half  a  thimbleful  of  gunpowder.  To 
obviate  still  furtlier  the  possibility  of  applying  gunpowder,  Mr.  Miluer  showed  that  the 
chamber  in  which  the  lock  was  placed  was  completely  filled  up  with  soft  spongy 
wood,  which,  in  the  event  of  being  penetrated  with  a  drill,  would  of  itself  half  fill  the 
aperture.  As  a  still  further  protection,  however,  this  wood  is  shielded  by  a  plate  of 
hardened  steel,  which  would  resist  almost  any  attempt  at  boring.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  new  safe  dour  is,  that  instead  of  being  retained  in  its  place  by  a  single  bar,  or  by 
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Be^eral  ban,  a  sheet  of  metal  is  thiown  ont  at  top,  bottom,  and  aides,  almost  as  if 
the  whole  were  a  solid  mass. 

Allimon  was  made  to  several  interestiog  experiments,  in  which  official  persons  had 
been  invited  to  witness  the  e£fects  of  these  improvements.  Whilst  safes  of  the  ordinary 
kind  were  readily  blown  to  pieces  by  the  insertion  of  gunpowder  at  the  keyhole,  those 
constructed  upon  this  principle  remained  unchanged,  excepting  the  socmmulatiou  of  s 
little  dirt  firom  the  explosion. 


4klh  January,  1855.    AfiCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
TflE  B£v.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.     Archaoologia,  vol.  xxxv,  part  2. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  Nos.  37,  38,  3U,  40. 
List  of  the  Fellows,  1854. 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.    Proceedings  of  the  Society,  parts  1 

and  2. 
From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.    Report  No.  4, 1854. 
From  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Sodety.     Transactions,  vol.  ii,  parts  2  and  3. 
From  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  of  the  Town  Council.    Second  Annual 

Beport  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Liverpool,  and  Derby  Museum,  1854. 
From  the  Author,  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.    Account  of  the  Boman 

Villa,  and  of  the  Discoveries  on  Borough  Hill,  pamph.  4to.     London,  1854. 
From  the  Author,  John  Harland,  Esq.     Memoir  of  the  late  John  Just,  of  Bury, 

pamph.    Manchester,  1854 
From  the  Author,  Charles  Boach  Smith,  F.S.A.      CoUectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  iii, 

part  4. 
From  the   Author,  Bobert  Bawlinson,  Esq.     Beport  presented  to  the  Board  of 

Health,  on  a  Preliminary  Inquiry,  respecting  the  Borough  of  Malton,  pamph. 

1854. 
From  the  Authors,  W.  J.  Mason,  Esq.,  Architect,  and  A.  W.  Hunt,  BJL    The 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Birkenhead  Priory,  illustrated  by  Views,  Plans,  and 

Elevations,  together  vdth  Views  of  the  Churches  formerly  connected  with  the 

Priory.    Dedicated  to  the  Historic  Society.     Sm.  fol.    London,  1854. 
From  Edward  Benn,  Esq.    A  View  of  the  History  and  Coinage  of  the  Parthians, 

by  John  Lindsay,  Esq.    4to.     Cork,  1852. 
From  J.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq.     Afbildninger  fra  Det  Kongelige  Museum  for  Nor- 

diske  Oldsager,  i  Ejobenhavn.     Ordnede  og  for  Klarede,  af  J.  J.  A.  Worsaue. 

I^obenhavn,  1853. 
From  Thomas  Doming  Hibbert,  Esq.   A  large  perforated  stone  malleus,  axe-shaped 

on  one  side. 

Mr.  Bobsou  exhibited  a  bronze  paabtab  of  an  interesting  shape.  It  had  been  found 
near  Warrington,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey. 

Mr.  Clements  exhibited  the  following  articles.  An  ancient  Padlock,  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation in  Bond  street,  London ;  a  pair  of  andent  iron  nut-crackers,  on  the  principle 
of  screw-pressure ;  two  pieces  of  the  Qun-money  of  James  II ;  and  several  well  executed 
photographic  views. 

Mr.  Clements  also  exhibited  two  ancient  oak  panels  with  carving;  and  drawings 
illustrative  of  them  from  Caxton's  edition  of  ^  Beynard  the  Fox." 

Mr.  Benn  forwarded  for  exhibition  the  following  articles,  illustrative  of  his  paper :— > 
A  Boman  bead ;  four  other  beads  of  very  singular  forms ;  a  red  coloured  bead,  rude  in 
form  and  material ;  thirty  beads  of  various  kinds ;  two  with  different  colours  laid  on ; 
a  piece  of  glass  ornament,  belonging,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  Saxon  period ;  some  small 
beads,  like  garnet,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  cairn. 
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The  dudrman  sUted  thtt  an  inquiry  bad  reeently  taken  plice  in  Edinburgh,  (he 
resolt  of  which  was  yet  nnaads&ctory,  respecting  the  Architect  of  Heriofs  Hospital. 
The  names  of  four  persons  had  been  snggested ;  rii.  Inigo  Jones,  Walter  Balcanqnhall, 
D.D.,  and  two  of  the  master  masons  who  were  first  engaged  in  erecting  the  building. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

Ancient  British  Antiquities,  No.  2. — Objects  in  Olast,  by  Edward  Benn,  Esq. ;  and 
Dbscbiptiov  or  two  Amcibvt  Cabtbd  Oak  Pavbls.    Bjf  John  CUwunU,  E$q. 

The  origin  and  history  of  these  panels  is  not  known.  They  may  be  local,  bat  pro- 
bably are  not  When  they  came  into  the  hands  of  their  present  possessor,  they  were 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  whitewash;  in  which  state  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
had  traTelled  far.  They  form  a  pair,  each  being  eighteen  inches  long,  by  ten  broad. 
They  are  a  good  deal  worm-eaten,  bat  still  in  good  presenration.  The  earring  is  rerj 
rade. 

No.  1. 

This  represents  the  legend  of  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon."  The  tail  of  the  dragon 
is  peenliar,  beiog  very  short,  and  onrled  like  that  of  a  dog.  The  animal  also  wants 
wings,  and  has  in  general  a  less  formidable  i^pearance  than  asaal.  The  lanee  or  tflting 
spear  of  the  Saint  seems  also  to  be  omitted. 

The  Princess  Sabra  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  panel,  holding  a  sheep  in  a  leash.  She 
stands  apparently  on  a  hUlook,  like  an  inverted  bowl,  and  the  sheep  which  seems  strag- 
gling to  obtain  its  liberty,  is  sospended  in  mid  air.  The  horse  of  the  Saint  seems  2> 
move  along  the  ridge  of  the  dragon's  back;  a  rabbit  or  hare  has  leaped  up  in  fh>nt  of 
the  horse ;  and  the  Saint  has  his  sword  raised,  no  doabt  aetaally  to  wound  the  dragon, 
bat  apparently  to  assail  the  rabbit  or  hare  in  front  The  head  of  the  horse  Is  euibed 
in,  and  his  eye,  judging  from  the  rude  earving,  looks  forward  with  some  alarm. 

The  arms  of  the  princess  are  caired  of  a  most  unnatural  length ;  she  could  easily 
touch  the  groond  with  her  fingers,  without  stooping.  Her  dress  too  is  peeuliar ;  the 
falling  band  and  flat  cap  reminding  us  of  the  costume  of  a  boy  in  some  of  our  eharity 
schools.  From  the  disproportion  between  the  parts  of  the  horse^s  body,  the  earrer 
seems  to  haye  commenced  at  the  head,  without  a  complete  drawing,  till,  finding  that 
there  would  not  be  room  for  the  whole  animal  on  the  panel,  he  made  the  best  eompro- 
mise  he  eould  with  the  hind  quarters.  The  horse  has  a  doable  girth,  and  the  orupper 
is  ornamented  with  bells,  like  hawks'  bells. 

The  artist  seems  to  have  tried  to  represent  the  popular  tradition  respecting  St  George, 
as  eonveyed  in  ballads  and  legends.  The  presence  of  the  hare  is  difflcnlt  to  be 
aceonnted  for.  From  the  square-toed  Sollerets,  the  Lambois,  the  Bourgonet,  and  other 
Indications  in  the  armour,  the  date  of  the  oanrlng  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIU. 

No.  2. 

This  panel  is  partly  heraldic,  but  the  symbols  have  not  been  explained.  The  illus- 
tration of  the  medisval  legend  is  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  in  two  diTisions.  The  scenes 
represented  are  from  the  well  known  story  of  **  Reynard  the  Fox,"  which  was  translated 
and  printed  by  Caxton  in  1481.  One  portion  of  the  earring  is  a  scene  from  Chapter 
iii.  of  Caxton's  book,  and  another  from  Chapter  t. 

The  former  is  entitled  "Chanteoleer  the  Cock  eomplaineth  of  Reynard  the  Fox;" 
and  represents  a  procession  of  Chanteoleer  and  his  family  to  the  king,  carrying  the 
body  of  Oopple,  one  of  his  danghters,  who  had  been  killed  by  Reynard.  He  at  the 
same  time  mentions  the  slaughter  of  various  other  members  of  his  family.  After  an 
allusion  to  his  happiness,  and  the  extent  of  his  family,  he  relates  the  treacherous 
manner  *  in  which  Reynard  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  how  at  length  the  dead  body  of 

*  "  At  last  he  came  in  the  likeness  of  a  hermit,  and  brought  me  a  letter  to  read,  sealed  with 
your  Miues^s  seal,  in  which  I  found  written  that  your  highness  had  made  peace  throaghont  all 
your  realm,  and  that  no  manner  of  beast  or  fowl  shoold  do  iniury  one  to  another,  aflirmed  anto 
me  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  become  a  monk  or  cloTstered  reclase,  vowed  to  perform  a  daily 
penance  fbr  his  sins ;  showing  onto  me  his  beads,  his  books,  and  the  hair  shirt  next  to  his  skin, 
sayintf  in  homble  wise  onto  me,  *  Sir  Chanteeleer.  never  henceforth  be  afraid  of  me,  fbr  I  have 
vowed  never  more  to  eat  flesh.  I  am  now  waxed  old,  and  would  only  remember  my  sool,  therefore 
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Copple  his  daaghter  had  heen  roBoaed  from  Beynord's  mail,  hy  the  interferemod  of  a 
pack  of  hoands. 

The  first  illustration  represents  the  dead  body  of  Cbanteoleer^s  daughter  in  Beynard*s 
mail,  with  the  head  and  neck  hanging  out.  The  altitudes  of  the  bereaved  father  and 
children  fully  express  their  great  sorrow. 

In  the  next  scene,  the  king  sends  Brain  the  bear  to  bring  Beynard  to  Court,  to  answer 
the  accusations  made  against  him,  "  And  full  of  jollity  the  bear  departed,  if  his  return 
be  as  jovial,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  well  speeding.*'  Beynard,  however,  tempts  the  bear 
with  kind  words  and  promises  of  g^eat  store  of  honey ;  and  takes  him  to  the  house  of 
Lanfert,  a  stout  and  lusty  carpenter,  in  whose  yard  there  was  a  large  oak,  which  he  and 
his  sons  had  commenced  to  cleave.  The  bear  was  persuaded  that  there  was  an  im^ 
mehse  amouut  of  honey  in  the  tree,  but  when  he  had  inserted  his  head,  Beynard  with- 
drew the  wedges.  Escape  was  now  impossible ;  Lanfert,  his  family  and  friends,*  were 
thoroughly  roused ;  and  the  bear  at  length  succeeded  in  extricating  his  head.  A 
vigorous  attack  was  then  made  upon  him,  the  last  stroke  beiug  dealt  by  the  carpenter^s 
brother. 

The  Second  scene  on  the  panel  illustratee  the  concluding  part.  LanfertTs  brother  is 
dealing  the  final  blow  ;  and  a  flying  bird  probably  represents  one  of  the  domestic  fbwl 
which  had  been  roused  by  the  noise  and  clamour. 


llih  January,  1855.    LITEBABY  SECTION. 
Peteb  B.  M'Quib,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  conBrmed. 

'the  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table: — 
From  John  Hall,  Esq.,  Lancaster.    The  London  Magazine  and  Monthly  Chronicle, 
for  1737. 

Speed's  account  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  maps,  12mo. 
1676. 
A  Volume  of  Pamphlets,  leap.  4to.,  1703  and  1701. 

A  volume  containing  the  Chester  Chronicle  and  other  local  newspapers,  1799. 
From  the  Author,  Dr.  Kendrick.    The  Warrington  Worthies,  4to.  pamph.    2nd 

edition. 
From  Mrs.  Matthew  Oregson.     Gregson's  Fragments  relative  to  the  History  df 
Lancashire,  with  additions.    Sm.  fol.     1807. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A.,  exhibited  maps,  drawings,  and  prints  illustrative  of 
his  paper. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  copies  of  the  new  Laws  just  printed  off,  and  copies 
of  the  new  List  of  Members. 

i  take  my  leave,  fori  have  yet  my  noon  and  my  even  song  to  say ;'  which  speaking  he  departed, 
saying  his  credo  as  he  went,  and  layed  him  down  ander  a  hawtfiom  ;  at  this  I  was  exceeding  glad, 
that  I  took  no  heed,  bat  went  and  clocked  my  children  together,  and  walked  wHhoat  the  wall, 
which  I  shall  ever  rae." 

*  "  This  aimv  pat  Bruin  Into  a  great  fear,  being  none  but  himself  to  withstand  them,  and  hearing 
the  damoar  of  the  noise  which  came  thanderins  apon  him.  he  wrestJed  and  palled  so  extreamly, 
that  he  got  oat  his  head,  bat  left  behind  him  all  toe  skin  ana  his  ears  also :  insomuch  that  never 
oreatore  beheld  a  fooler  or  more  deformed  beast,  for  the  blood  covering  all  his  face  and  his  hands 
leaving  the  claws  and  skin  behind  them,  nothing  remained  bat  ugliness;  it  was  an  ill  market  the 
bear  come  to,  for  he  lost  both  motion  and  sight,  feet  and  eyes ;  bat  notwithstanding  this  torment, 
Lanfert,  the  priest,  and  the  whole  parish  came  upon  him,  and  so  beoadgeDed  him  about  his  body 
part,  that  it  miffht  well  be  a  warning  to  all  hia  misery,  to  know  that  ever  the  weakest  shall  still  go 
most  to  the  wall.  *  *  *  The  poorbear  in  this  massacre,  sat  and  sighed  extreamly,  groaning 
under  the  burthen  of  their  stroaks,  *  *  till  Latxfert's  brother,  rashing  before  the  rest  with  a 
stair,  straok  the  bear  in  the  head  such  a  blow,  that  he  ooald  neither  hear  nor  see,  so  that  awaking 
from  his  astonishment,  the  bear  leapt  into  the  river  aoyoiniog." 
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The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Some  Notbs  on  the  Parish  ot  Wbst  Eibkbt,  in  thb  Huhdbbd  or  Wibball, 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A, 

[NoTB.  The  paper,  as  read  before  the  Society,  was  of  considerable  length,  and  entered 
into  various  details,  under  separate  headings,  as  in  the  writer's  paper  on  Kirkby  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  "N^d.  vol.  YI.  What  follows,  is  a  selection  from,  or  rather  an  abstract  o^  the 
original  paper.] 

The  parish  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  on  its  right  bank.  It  is  a 
Bectory,  and  valued  in  the  King's  Books  (made  by  order  of  Henry  VIIL,  1535,)  at 
£28,  13.  04. 

During  the  Protectorate,  in  the  Parliamentary  survey  of  1649,  the  tythes  are  stated 
to  be  worth  cxxv(  per  annum,  £26  being  allotted  to  Mrs.  Glover  for  her  fifths.  "  The 
present  minister  is  one  Mr.  Monerott  or  Monroe  (omitted  by  Ormerod)  who  was  pre- 
sented thither  by  the  Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers.*'  Vol.  iii.  o.  Lamb.  MSS. 
(Yid.  Oastreirs  Notitia,  by  Baines.) 

By  the  return  made  in  reply  to  the  orders  of  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
dated  22nd  Feb.,  1704,  the  value  was  as  follows : — 

West  Kirkby  (township)    ^140    0    0 

Glebe — 5  closes,  containing  about  11  acres,  worth  ....         800 
Some  small  tenements,  paying  a  constant  rent  of   ... ,         120 

Tythe  of  Greasby,  G alder,  and  Little  Meols 100    0    0 

Tythe  of  Frankby  and  Great  Meols  25     0    0 

£274    2    0 
The  value  in  1884  was  ^03. 

Ormerod  supplies  a  list  of  Sectors  from  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  At  that  peiiod 
the  living  descended  from  father  to  son,  till  the  Lateran  Council  (1215)  condemned 
this  mode  of  succession.  From  that  period  the  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh  was  the  patron, 
till  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  when  it  oame  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  new  See  of 
Chester. 

Thomas  Williamson,  in  1670,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  aetually  presented  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  He  lived  till  the  year  1696,  before  which  date  the  Begisters  com- 
mence. In  the  Begisters,  which  begin  in  1692,  under  the  year  1696,  we  have  this 
notiee : — 

*<In  this  year,  Mr.  Williamson,  parson  of  this  parish,  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Liverpool." 

The  entries  seem  to  be  in  his  writing  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  viz.,  **  Burials 
8  Sept,  Weddings  28  Sept" 

His  successor,  Dr.  Wroe,  was  instituted  November  6th  following.  He  was  bom  in 
1641,  in  the  parish  of  Prestwich;  was  B.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  L661,  and 
Fellow  in  1662 ;  was  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Pearson  in  1678,  who  gave  him  a  sUll.  In 
1684  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  Manchester,  "  having  (says  Dr.  Ware,  Hist.  CoU. 
Ch.  Manchester,)  by  his  eloquent  exhortations,  obtained  a  celebrity  which  no  head  of 
the  College  had  perhaps  ever  enjoyed."  He  resigned  the  Yicarage  of  Garstang  on 
becoming  Beotor  of  West  Kirkby.  He  published  three  or  four  sermons,  now  very 
scarce.     (Vid.  Baines'  GastreU,  vol.  L  p.  30  n.) 

As  a  continuation  of  the  list  in  Ormerod,  we  copy  from  the  fiegister  Book  the 
following  Memorandum  :— 

<*  Thomas  Trevor  Trevor,  Prebendary  of  Chester,  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chester  to  the  Bectory  of  West  Kirkby,  on  the  decease  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Pearoe,  March  10th,  1803,  instituted  March  29th,  and  inducted  April  5th." 
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Dr.  CopleBlone,  Dean  of  Chester,  was  presented  to  this  Beetory  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Trevor,  in  1827.  On  Dr.  Coplestone's  promotion  to  the  See  of  Llandaff,  the  living  was 
given  by  the  Grown  to  Dr.  Murray,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1828,  and  on  the 
Bishop's  resignation,  it  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  Rev.  James  Slade, 
Prebendary  of  Chester,  February  1829,  and  he  was  inducted  on  the  24th  of  April 
following. 

It  may  not  be  nninterestiog  to  give  a  list  of  the  Cnrates  of  this  Chnrch,  as  far  as  they 
are  known.    The  Registers  supply  us  with  the  following  information : — 

William  Walker,  M agister  Artium 1097  (Sept.  let.) 

Tho :  Richardson    1711   1723 

Geo.  Hodson    1726 17.'J8 

Wm.  Robinson    1759 1779 

L.Wetenhall  1779 1780 

J.  Newton    1780 1822 

Jos.  Fish,  Dec.  80, 1821     1822 1828  Left  March  9. 

P.  Parker.  July  13, 1828    1823 1824  Do.  Oct  3. 

G.  H.  Pettingal.  Oct  10 1824 1825  Do.  Oct  80. 

Richard  Sawley,  Nov.  20 1825 1827  Do.  April  15. 

C.  B.  Stevenson,  July  6 1827 1828  Do.  April  20. 

W.  Armitstead,  May  11 1828 

We  can  thus  supply  a  list  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  curacy  was  held  on 
an  average  for  thirteen  years,  but  if  we  deduct  seven  years,  during  which  time  six 
eurates  came  and  went,  we  have  an  average  of  more  than  twenty-seven  years  for  each 
of  the  others,  and  we  may  say  that  five  cnrates  virtually  cover  the  entire  space. 
Mr.  Newton,  who  held  it  for  42  years,  is  still  well  remembered,  and  some  of  his  famUy 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  this  Society,  the  Church  of 
West  Kirkby  was  made  familiar  to  the  members  by  four  plates,  representing  each  side 
of  the  church.    They  were  contributed  by  James  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget  The  date  when  the  present  church  was 
erected,  I  have  not  seen  recorded  anywhere,  but  most  probably  is  has  existed  sinee 
before  the  Reformation.  It  has  not  much  architectural  pretensions,  but  the  tower  is 
good,  and  the  western  doorway  worth  attention. 

The  ehuroh  originally  consisted  of  a  tower,  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  and  this 
eoold  have  been  readUy  discerned  formerly  from  the  outside,  as  there  was  a  double  roof. 
At  present  both  nave  and  aisle  are  under  one  roof,  by  the  alterations  made  in  the  year  1788. 
There  are  many  evidences  of  the  original  eondition  of  the  church  still  existing.  In 
the  tower  may  be  seen  the  grooves,  where  the  roof  of  the  nave  was  joined  to  it;  in  the 
east  end,  the  later  masonry,  by  which  the  two  gables  were  made  into  one,  is  readily 
detected,  as  well  as  the  dressing  of  the  stone  which  formed  the  old  gables.  The  same 
features  may  be  observed  in  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  In  the  inside  there  are  marks 
which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  a  row  of  pillars  betwesn  the  nave 
and  aisle,  as  in  the  chancel  wall,  the  spring  of  an  arch  is  easily  detected  through  the 
plaster. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  church  are  the  same  as  they  were  built,  with  the  exception  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  the  nave,  whieh  originally  was  farther  out,  and  not  in  a  line  with  the 
ehanoel.  For  application  was  made  to  the  Bishop  for  permission  to  make  the  following 
changes,  viz.,  *'  to  take  down  the  south  wall  and  rebuild  it  in  a  line  with  the  chaneel ; 
to  new-roof  Uie  whole  building,  and  cover  it  with  ton  slates,  &o.**  "  The  expenses  of 
the  above  alterations  to  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  lead  on  the  roof^  &c" 

In  the  Churchwarden's  book  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  price  of  the  lead  sold, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  j£300,  and  of  all  the  items  of  expenditure.  The  whole 
expense  amounted  to  little  above  JUOO, 

The  new  workmanship  is  very  inferior  to  the  old,  and  it  requires  but  little  attenti6tt 


to  tell  where  it  hegitiB  and  where  it  ends.  TIm  new  bnttrBwee  ire  my  poor,  tad  amdi 
inferior  to  the  others.  The  alterations  wm  oompleted  in  a  year,  as  application  was  made 
in  August,  1788,  and  the  new  sittings  were  allotted  on  23rd  Angnst,  1789.  How  they 
were  dien  arranged  may  be  seen  on  a  large  tablet  in  the  cbnrefa,  on  which  the  names 
of  Ihe  parishioners  are  printed,  and  the  number  of  pews  or  sittingt  to  whieh  they  are 
entitled. 

In  the  east  end  are  three  windows,  one  to  the  chancel,  one  to  the  aisle,  and  a  small 
one  to  the  Testry.  The  chancel  window,  ronnd-headed,  and  of  five  lights,  is  between 
the  two  buttresses,  which  mark  the  chancel  from  the  outside.  The  aisle  window  is 
flat-headed,  and  of  four  lights.  The  Testry  window  is  small  and  roand-headed.  These 
windows  are  not  on  the  same  level,  the  chancel  window  being  higher  than  the  others. 
They  are  on  a  level  with  a  string  course,  which  runs  all  along  the  east  end,  and  chancel 
(south  side,)  and  vestry  (north  side). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  the  ground  falls  away.  There  is  a  second  beveUed 
course,  in  a  line  with  the  lower  bevelling  of  the  chancel  buttresses.  The  chancel  had 
three  windows  on  the  sooth  side,  of  which  the  two  most  easterly  are  closed.  They  had 
drips  originally.  The  chancel  wall  is  bevelled  off  at  the  top  of  the  window,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the  new  wall.  The  upper  string  course,  originally  all  along  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  now  interrupted  between  the  second  and  third  buttresses.  The 
priest's  door  has  been  built  up. 

The  north  side  has  four  buttresses,  and  five  windows,  four  of  three  lights,  and  one  of 
five  lights.  The  north  door  whicli  seems  not  to  have  had  a  porch,. is  closed  up.  On 
the  right  side,  as  you  would  enter,  there  is  an  inserted  stone,  which  probably  fills  nj^ 
what  was  once  the  holy  water  receptacle. 

The  tower  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  west  end.  Its  doorway  has  between  the 
mouldings,  at  the  top,  four  shields,  but  they  are  not  easily  assignable  to  their  proper 
owners.  The  shields  are  separated  by  four  bosses.  In  the  comers  are  two  quatrefoils. 
The  effect  of  the  weather  and  time  is  seen  on  the  mouldings,  particularly  those  on  the 
south  side,  which  being  exposed  to  the  north  blast,  are  much  eaten  away.  The  towe^ 
has  at  the  bottom  two  chamfered  bevels.  Above  the  door  is  a  round-headed  window, 
partly  built  up,  and  partly  modem;  and  higher  still,  the  belfry  window  (one  of  four, 
there  being  one  on  each  side  of  the  tower),  consisting  of  four  lights,  with  trefoil  orna- 
ments. In  the  north  side  of  the  tower  is  a  quatrefoil,  opening  to  light  the  stairs,  but 
its  mouldings  are  almost  worn  away.  Against  the  north  end  of  the  tower,  and  west  end  of 
the  aisle,  a  Day  School  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Henry  SaiHey,  iriio  was  curate  1829-1837. 
Xt  has  baen  remoFcd  since,  but  traces  of  it  are  still  visible.  There  is  a  neat  window  of 
two  lights  in  the  west  end  ot  the  aisle. 

In  the  interior  of  &e  ehuroh,  we  observe  in  the  chancel  two  sedilia  and  a  piscina, 
rising  above  each  other  in  regular  succession,  and  ornamented  with  trefoil  tops.  In 
the  piscina  is  inserted  a  freestone  slab,  with  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Dr.  Trevor's 
eldest  son.  There  is  a  bracket  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  chancel  window,  probably 
for  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  Acre  is  another  bracket  similarly  situated  with  regard 
to  the  east  window  of  the  aisle.  The  chancel  was  evidently  approached  by  steps  in 
former  days,  as  the  floor  makes  a  very  perceptible  descent  towards  the  body  of  the 
church.  In  the  chancel  a  portion  of  the  old  roof  is  visible,  but  all  the  rest  is  flat  and 
plastered.  The  pewing  is  all  modem,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  benches,  with 
carved  ends.  Some  of  the  old  carving  is  preserved,  and  on  one  of  the  pews  there  are  the 
characters  W.  G.  1628. 

What  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Glegg  Chapel,  might  be  more  appropriately 
described  as  the  Glegg  Vault.  It  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  and  is  bnllt 
up  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  flagged  on  the  top.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
fcreen,  entered  by  folding  doors,  which  seems,  fh)m  the  inscriptions  on  it,  to  be  of 
lome  antiquity. 

The  Vestry  is  built  against  the  Glegg  Chapel,  and  is  approached  firom  the  inside  of 
tibe  fibnreh  by  three  atone  steps.    Jhe  \ew\  of  Hut  floor  \m  at  least  foor  feet  above  the 
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ehurefa  floor,  and  maj  have  bean  more  formerly.  There  is  a  carious  trefoil  opening  in 
the  wall,  about  half  a  foot  above  the  vestry  floor.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  vestry  floor 
and  that  of  the  church  were  formerly  on  Uie  same  level,  and  that  the  trefoil  was  for  the 
priest  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  church. 

The  entranee  to  the  tower  is  by  a  square  headed  door,  and  in  it  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  groined  roof.    There  are  five  bells,  with  the  following  inscription : — 
1710.    ABR:  RUDHALL  CAST  US  ALL 

JOSS.  lENKINGS.  JNO.  TOTTLEY,  CH.  WARDENS. 

MR.  THOS.  RICHARDSON,  Curate. 

MR.  JOHN  GLEGG,  A  GOOD  BENEFACTOR. 

PROSPERITY  TO  THE  PARISH.     1710. 

The  Parsonage  House  is  commodious,  and  in  great  part  modem.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  between  the  church  and  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide  the  parish  into  two 
portions.  1'he  grounds  have  been  enclosed,  and  trees  planted,  under  the  auspices  of 
Beotor  Slade.  There  was  a  disputed  right  of  way  through  the  Parsonage  grounds,  as 
the  occupants  of  two  farms,  which  lay  close  by,  claimed  the  right  to  pass  down  through 
them  to  the  Dee  rtiore.  Mr.  Slade  put  an  end  to  a  dispute*  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  successive  rectors,  by  leaving  a  pathway,  when  he  walled  in  the  Rectory  grounds. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  Common  we  find  the  following  memorandum : — 

*'  The  10  of  September  1709  the  Common  was  divided  and  the  seventh  Lott  fell  to  the 
Be  Dr  Richard  Wroe  and  doll  stones  marked  with  his  name  was  sett  accordingly  at 

both  ends  and  middle,  thus  j^^  with  ane  -f  at  the  tope  and  P  for  parsonadge." 

There  was  formerly  a  pathway  through  the  Churchyard,  which  was  turned  in  1851 
along  ihe  east  wall,  by  building  a  new  wall  on  the  Rectory  ground.  There  is  a  notice 
to  this  effect  in  the  Churchwarden's  books,  under  the  date  of  July  ISth,  1851. 

Owing  to  the  Grange  School  established  by  Bennett's  Charity,  there  was  no  School 
attached  to  the  Church  till  Mr.  Sawley  built  the  one  alluded  to  above.  The  present 
School  was  built  by  Mr.  Slade  at  his  own  expense  in  I844«  and  is  a  mixed  School.  The 
boys  at  seven  years  of  age  go  to  the  Grange  School. 

There  are  several  tombs  in  the  Church,  most  of  them  of  the  family  of  Gleggi ,  some  of 
the  Urmson  family,  &e.  The  one  perhaps  of  greatest  interest,  is  the  monumental 
inseription  inserted  in  the  built-up  Priesf  s  door.  The  slab  is  red  sandstone,  on  which 
is  a  eoat  of  arms  rudely  figured,  consisting  of  a  plain  cross,  eagles  as  supporters,  and 
surmounted  by  a  coronet.    The  following  is  the  inscription  :-- 

H:  S:  E:  lOHANNES  VAN  : 

ZOELEN;  NUPER  DE  CI: 

VITATE  BRISTOLIEN  : 

SIS  GENEROSUS  QUI; 

OBIIT  3:  TIO  DIE  SEPTE 

MBKIS  ANNO  DM.  1680. 

Tan  Zoelen-  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Duke  Schomberg's  army,  which  lay 
encamped  on  the  Meols  in  the  parish  in  this  year.  Ormerod  gives  a  reference  to  Lnglfs 
Laceashire,  as  if  to  prove  this,  buttbe  passage  only  states  the  fact  of  the  army  having 
eneamped  there,  and  says  nothing  whatever  of  Van  Zoelen.  I  hare  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  information  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  safe  to  infer  that  he 
did  belong  to  the  Duke's  army,  and  having  died,  was  buried  in  the  nearest  Church. 

The  south  and  north  walls  have  several  large  tablets  affixed  to  them^  op  which  are 
printed,  the  various  bequests  made  by  pious  individuals  to  the  parish,  the  allotment  o^ 

*Iii  the  Reffisters  we  find  the  following  Daemorandum : — 

1708.  To  all  ensewintf  parsons  of  West  Kirby,  that  Joseph  Jeonintfs  and  John  Barclay  have  no# 
hei^iraj  np  through  the  parsonadge  ground,  to  their  ground,  bnt  by  the  Lane.  This  was  stopi 
by  Dr.  Wroe  himseffe.upon  my  information  that  I  had  from  others,  by  reason  that  their  ground  is 
notbingbnt  a  pairt  of  the  Townfield,  though  Joseph  Jennings  endoaed  it  in  anno  1707,  and  that 
the  way  is  through  the  town  field,  over  Mr.  Betsone's  headland  or  butte. 
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the  pews,  iind  ooe  of  great  ioterest,  being  a  copy  of  the  Terrier,  wbieh  we  think  of 
BoiBcieut  interest  to  append. 


TERRIEa 
A  Trae  copy  of  a  Terrier  of  the  Tithes  belonging 
to  the  Rectory  of  West-Kirby  made  in  the  rear 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  aocordinff 
to  the  articles  of  the  Bight  Rev.  Father  in  Ood 
Wm  Ld.  Bp  of  Chester. 
Ck>m  every  eleventh  hattock 

Haj  the  same 

No  aftermarth  nor  Agistment.    Mortuaries 


for  forty  pounds,  if  debtless 
For  twenty  pounds 
For  ten  pounds 

Oblations 
Husband  and  wife 
Servants  if  more  than  one 
Eggs  for  each  old  House 

ditto  Cottage 
Each  garden  one  penny 
Each  oow  one  penny  (no  milk) 


0  10 
6 
3 


0 
8 

4 

5 
2 
3 
14 


Calves,  not  more  than  four,  for  each  \ 

Do,  if  more  than  four  for  each  4 

Lambs,  not  more  than  four,  for  each  1 

For  five  ditto  10 

From  six  to  ten  for  each  one  penny 
or  the  Lamb  wool  of  the  uieep,  only 

Every  tenth  fieeoe 
Hemp  and  Flax  every  tenth  bundle 
Oeese  every  tenth 
A  colt  twopence 

Pigs  every  farth— if  more  than  two,  one  pig 
But  the  second  farth  free 
Tythe  Herbage,  if  no  parishioner  twopence  per 

pound 
There  are  no  impropriations  which  we  know  of 
There  are  no  augmentations  wh  we,  &c. 
Copyed  from  the  Ci^edral  Register,  Deoember 

the  seventh  in  the  year  of  our  Lonl  one  thoo- 

sand  Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty  eight. 


ISth  January,  1855.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Hbhbt  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool.    Proceedings,  during  the 
forty-third  session,  1853-54 :  including  within  the  same  covers,  as  an  **  Appendix*** 
the  Fauna  of  Liverpool,  by  Isaac  Byerley,  Esq. 
From  the  Statistical  Socie^.     Journal  of  the  Society,  eleven  volumes,  vi  to  Xvi 
inclusive. 
Index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes. 
Part  4  of  vol.  xvii,  (1854.) 

Mr.  Sansom  exhibited  several  interesting  varieties  of  Ferns  fW>m  the  Azores. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  silver  brooch  ornamented  in  niello,  of  the  kind  usually  known 
as  Bob  Boy's  brooch.    It  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Eirkland,  Everton. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  rapid  rise  of  Melbourne  in  Australia,  Mi.  Stonehouse 
exhibited  an  original  map  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Poole  exhibited  and  explained  the  revolving  rifle,  lately  patented  by  Mr.  Bentley 
of  this  town.  The  objects  secured  by  it  are  unusual  rapidity  in  the  discharge  of  its 
five  barrels,  and  greater  steadiness  of  aim.  Mr.  Poole  also  exhibited  a  model,  showing 
the  working  machinery  of  the  Lock. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read: — 

Description  of  Plans  for  Temporary  Houses,  for  Encampment,  <Src.,  by  0.  W. 
Stephenson,  Esq.;   and — 

Bbmarks  oh  the  Baintall  at  Warbingtoh,  dubino  a  Pbbiod  of  Elbvbb 
Tbabs.    By  Tho.  Olazebrook  Bylanda,  Esq, 

The  observations  of  the  rain-fall  at  Warrington  extended  over  eleven  ytars  (1844- 
1854).  The  results  compared  were  observed  by  Mr.  Sharp  during  the  three  y«an 
(1844-46);  by  Mr.  Bylands  during  six  years  (1847-52);  and  at  the  Museum  and 
Library  during  two  years  C1853-54).  The  gauges  were  compared  with  each  other,  and 
gave  the  same  results. 
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The  foUowing  table  ebowfl  the  yearly  rain-fU),  the  gange  being  on  the  ground:— 

Yeab. 

IirCHBS. 

Tsar. 

Inchbb. 

Teab. 

Ibohbs. 

1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 

28*78. 
8012. 
80*29. 
86-71. 

1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 

88-75. 
83-98. 
27*79. 
31*48. 

1852. 
1858. 

1854. 

41*46. 

28-25. 

•   2718. 

Mean  yearly  fkll,  31*338  inches.  Mean  defect  of  a  gange  elevated  8^  feet,  14 
per  eenk  (2  years.)  Greatest  fdl  in  twenty-fonr  honrii  2*16  inehes,  on  September 
6,1844,andJnlj9,1853, 

The  distribution  of  the  mean  annual  fall  throughout  Uie  year  is  eoatained  in  the 
following :— 

IHttHbuHon  of  the  Mean  Annual  Fall  through  the  fe&r. 


MOBTK. 

EXTBBMB    FALLS    BEGOEDBD 
IB   BACH   MOXTH. 

MbAB  1AL&  OB  BACH. 

Greatest 

Least 

Month. 

Quarter. 

Half-year. 

January.. 
February.. 
Maroh.... 
April  .... 

June  !!.*. 
July    .... 
August  .. 
September 
October.. 
November. 

4*40  (1852) 
4*58  (1848) 
2-76(1851) 
4*42  (1843)* 
3*98  (1947) 
4*47  (1851) 
4*84(1849) 
5*02(1845) 
5*23  (1847) 
6*56  (1848)* 
5-58  (1852) 
5*07  (1862) 

1*75  (1848) 
0*68  (1845) 
0  45  (1849) 
0-35  (1852) 
002  (1844) 
1*00(1850) 
1*64(1847) 
2*U  (1854) 
0-64  (1843)* 
1*90  (1842)* 
1«0  (1844) 
018(1844) 

2-841. 
2-021. 
1*438. 
1*620. 
1868. 
2*777. 
3*815. 
3*78a 
2*807. 
8-840. 
2*879. 
2-657. 

.    0-800 
6-260 
9*902 
8*876 

•  12*560 

/       5 

\ 

•  18*778 

*  The  raoord  durbig  1842^  ww  net  eompleto,  these  years  ore  therefore  not  used  in 
obtaiiung  the  metns. 

The  mean  for  September  is  lees  than  that  for  either  August  or  October ;  and  the 
Bsae  iMt  is  shown  even  more  strikingly  in  Mr.  Hartnup's  tables  from  the  Liverpool 
Observatory,  extending  over  seven  years. 

Those  years  are  1846-1852,  and  if  we  extract  the  same  years  from  the  Warrington 
tables  we  are  able  to  institute  a  comparison.  Assuming  that  Spring  eommenees  on 
the  let  of  March,  and  the  other  quarters  at  regular  intervals  of  three  months,  we  have 
the  following : — 

WABEiBOTOir.       LxvBBroox.. 

Spring  (March,  April,  May) 5*42  4*95 

Summer  (June,  July,  August)   10*65  8*36 

Autumn  fSept,Oait,  Nov.)    9*67  8*92 

Wintflr(Dee.,JaB.,Feb.)  7*98  616 

88*62  28-38 

This  is  iaileresting  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  range  of  mazinia  and  minima,  and  the 
tines  of  tbeif  ooeuirenee ;  but  it  cannot  be  regavded  as  a  oorreot  comparison  of  tiift 
total  raiB-faU  at  the  two  places.  For  this  purpose  the  gau|^  ought  to  be  at  the  stan^ 
elevatiott  abotve  the  giound,  or  their  difference  of  elevation  should  be  known,  and  aeoo- 
nls  aliowase^  made  for  it  The  position  of  the  Liverpool  gauge  is  unfortunata  in 
this  respect,  being  such  as  to  isolate  the  results  obtained  by  it  from  other  observa* 
tions.  The  probability  ia  ihat  tiis  true  rain-ldl  at  Lirrerpool  it  nrther  greaier  than 
that  at  Wairhigt4ML 
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25/A  January,  1855.    MISCELLANEOUS   MEETING. 
Thb  Bit.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minates  of  the  Ust  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London.    Transactions  of  the  Society,  Tolome 

iii.  for  1854. 
From  the  Anthor,  John  Gray  Bell,  Esq.    A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  descendants 

of  John  of  Gaant,  Doke  of  Lancaster  and  King  of  Castile ;  illnstrated  with 

portraits  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  fiunily  of  Bell,  fol.  pamph.,  1854. 
From  the   Author,  Joseph   Boult,  Esq.    SeTcn  Letters  on  the  Estuary  of  the 

Mersey,  pamph.,  1854-55. 
From   the  Author,  Bey.  John  Sansom, BJi.    Esther:  a  Sacred  Dnuna,  lOmo., 

Oxford,  1845. 
From  the  Author,  Thomas  Sansom,  Esq.    A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Bobert 

Peel,  Bart.,  on  the  Education  of  the  Middle  Classes,  pamph.  8to.,  1845. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  three  numbers  of  the  *'  Miscellanea  Graphica  :**  a  work  descrip- 
tive  of  the  collection  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Londesborough. 

Mr.  Mayer  also  exhibited  eight  etchings  of  objects  now  in  his  own  possession.  They 
represent  part  of  a  collection  of  earthen  vases,  flint  arrow  heads,  &e.,  recently  found  in 
the  barrows  or  tumuli  of  Danby  Moor,  near  Wliitby,  in  Yorkshire.  The  etchings  also 
contained  representations  of  a  small  comb  made  of  flint,  a  bone  hair  pin,  stone 
hammers,  &c. 

In  illustration  of  her  communication,  Miss  flarrington,  of  Worden  Hall,  forwarded  five 
original  drawings,  viz.: — 1.  Elevation  of  Ley  land  Church,  which  was  taken  down  in 
1810.  2.  Gargoyles  from  the  old  Church.  3.  Incised  slabs  and  other  stones,  part  of 
a  still  earlier  building.    4.  5.  Incised  slabs  in  the  present  Church  yard  of  Leylaxid. 

Dr.  Hume  drew  attention  to  the  lithographed  statement  of  the  Building  Surveyor, 
respecting  the  buildings  erected,  altered,  or  taken  down  in  Liverpool,  in  1854.  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  was  inferred  from  it  to  be  6,020. 

Dr.  Hume  read  a  popular  ballad,  descriptive  of  the  naval  battle  of  Port  Boyal,  in  1782, 
in  which  Bodney  conquered  De  Grasse.  Some  of  the  topics  of  the  present  day  autho- 
rised an  allusion  to  the  tactics  then  adopted,  of  cutting  the  enemy's  line  in  two.  The 
suggestion,  though  claimed  by  three  persons,  was  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Eldin,  flither  of  Lord  Eldin,  the  Scottish  Judge ;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

NoTBB  OH  THB  Old  Chuboh  AT  Letland.     By  Mus  ffarritigtoH, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  the  Historic  Society  some  drawings  connected  with 
Leyland  Church. 

The  first  is  the  copy  of  an  elevation,  taken  by  some  inferior  Architect,  just  before  the 
body  of  the  Old  Church  was  pulled  down  in  1816,  ind  merely  of  value  as  being  the  only 
known  representation  of  it  as  it  then  stood.  It  shows  the  porch,  and  the  eurious  pro- 
jecting line  of  <}argoyles  placed  at  some  distance  below  the  roof,  but  we  can  gather  from 
it  very  little  respecting  the  true  character  of  the  three  larger  windows.  The  Church  had 
a  good  waggon  roof,  painted  blue,  and  dotted  over  with  gilt  stars.  There  was  a 
western  gallery,  erected  for  the  organ,  in  the  early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign  r 
another  and  older  one  along  the  north  wall,  and  one  stretching  firom  north  to  south 
aeross  the  Chancel  Arch,  which  from  its  being  only  wide  enough  for  one  row  of  pews, 
and  from  its  situation,  must,  I  fancy,  have  been  a  **  rood  loft"  The  pulpit  and  desk 
were  near  the  middle  of  the  south  wall. 

I  have  given  many  of  the  Gargoyles  in  another  drawing ;  they  were  sold  as  old 
materials,  and  my  father  bought  them.    The  first  is  *<  the  Cat  Stone,*' to  whieh  appends 
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the  asnal  story  of  the  stones  heing  removed  by  night  (in  this  ease  from  Whittle  to 
Leyland),  and  the  Devil,  in  the  fonn  of  a  oat,  **  throttling "  a  person  who  was  bold 
enoQgh  to  watch. 

The  tower  and  ehanoel  were  not  touched,  bat  the  width  of  the  body  of  the  Church 
was  increased  nine  feet  on  each  side.  When  the  old  walls  were  pulled  down,  they  were 
no  further  interfered  with  than  the  flooring  of  the  new  Church  required ;  but  some 
Alterations  in  ffarington  Chapel  (which  occupies  the  south  east  comer  of  the  Church) 
a  year  or  two  since,  and  which  necessitated  the  entire  removal  of  the  old  foundations, 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  they  were  partly  composed  of  the  fragments  of  a  still 
earlier  Church.  The  incised  slabs  drawn  out  are  of  very  superior  workmanship  to 
those  in  the  Churchyard,  and  the  small  headstone  apparently  more  ancient.  There 
were  other  portions  of  stone  cofllns  besides  the  head  piece  I  have  drawn,  and  the 
stones  from  the  Norman  arch  are  in  number  respectively  11,5,  and  1.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  undisturbed  portion  of  the  foundations  would  be  equally  rich 
fn  fragments  as  this  south  east  eomer. 

The  two  remaining  sheets  represent  stones  now  in  the  Churchyard.  There  are  some 
others,  but  I  have  drawn  all  or  most  of  the  different  types.  Some  of  thom  are  defaced 
by  inscriptions  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries ;  but  these,  of  course,  I  have  omitted  in 
the  sketches. 

The  ffarrington  Chapel  had  a  window  (and  not  a  door  as  now)  at  its  east  end.  I  am 
unable  to  say  when  it  was  first  appropriated  as  a  chantry,  all  my  documents  on  the 
subject  recognising  it  as  already  such.  Ton  are  no  doubt  aware  that  a  list  of  the 
Lancashire  Chantries  is  a  desideratum  among  antiquaries.  It  is  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas,  the  Church  itself  to  St  Andrew.  In  1591  William  ffarrrington  obtained  a 
eonfirmation  of  his  previous  family  claim  to  it  from  Bishop  Chaderton,  who  confirms 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  a  right  to  "  sit  stand,  and  otherwise  repose  themselves 
therein**  while  living,  and  after  death  to  occupy  '*  two  several  vawtes  or  toumbes  in 
the  upper  of  the  same  lying  eastward  to  bury  the  deade  bodys  of  the  men,  and  in  the 
lower  standing  westward  to  bury  the  deade  bodys  of  the  women."  There  was  a  division 
between  the  two  sexes  in  the  family  pew  itself  till  1816,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
men's  free  sittings  run  along  the  south  side  of  the  Cburoh,  and  the  women's  the  north. 
Prior  to  the  alterations,  all  that  pan  of  the  Chapel  wall  not  occupied  by  monuments 
was  covered  with  hatchments,  helmets,  tabards,  and  other  relics  of  the  age  of  heraldic 
ftinerals,  but  they  were  destroyed  with  the  old  Church.  This  was  unfortunately  pulled 
down  at  a  time  when  church  architecture  was  little  thought  of,  and  the  restoration 
committed  to  an  inferior  hand  named  Longwortb.  The  steeple,  which  contains  six 
good  bells,  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel  were  undisturbed. 

There  are  three  sedilia  and  a  double  piscina  under  four  semi-circular  arches,  and 
in  the  opposite  wall  an  ambry,  with  a  small  pointed  arched  door  of  rude  oak  as  black 
as  ink,  tiU  lately  painted  over.  The  roll  moulding  is  the  characteristic  ornament  of 
this  part  of  the  Church,  and  the  windows  are  the  simplest  form  of  decorative.  There 
are  some  fragments  of  old  stained  glass  in  the  east  one.  In  the  window  seat  of 
that  westward  of  the  ehancel  door  four  folios  are  chained,  viz. :  Foxe's  "  Martyrs,"  and 
Jewell's  "Apology,"  in  black  letter,  and  *<A  Preservative  against  Popery,"  of  later 
date.  From  the  apex  of  the  chancel  areh  there  hung,  till  a  year  or  two  since,  the  once 
•ky-blue  flag  of  the  Leyland  Volunteers,  with  a  wreati^  of  laurel  painted  on  one  side, 
and  Britannia,  copied  from  a  hal^nny,  on  the  other.  I  can  give  no  particulars  of 
the  eorps  itself 

In  the  outer  north  wall  of  the  ohaneel,  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  ii  a  low 
aioh,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  very  clear.  It  is,  perhaps,  four  feet  wide,  and  nearly 
two  high  in  front  and  there  are  no  indications  of  its  ever  having  contained  a  recumbent 
figure. 

We  had  a  venerable  vew  tree  in  our  Churchyard,  but  it  was  blown  down  in  the 
storm  of  Christmas,  1852. 

I  have  only  examined  the  Registers  with  reference  to  my  own  family,  but  I  never' 
met  with  anything  remarkable.  Baines  gives  some  account  of  them,  but  he  does 
not  mention  anything  curious. 
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Itt  Fthmary.  18M.    ABCHJEOLOOICAL  SEOTIOM. 

Tbb  Bit.  Db.  Thom,  VJ.,  in  the  Chut. 

The  Minates  of  the  Ust  Meetfaig  were  read  and  oonfirmed* 

Mr.  Henrj  George  Bimmer,  of  0,  Breekfield  Boad  South,  waa  duly  eleeted  an  Ordlnarj 
Member  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Joae^  Clarke,  F.S  Ji.,  of  Saflhm  Walden,  waa  duly  eleeled  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table :  •» 

From  the  Kilkenny  Arohfleologieal  Society.  Proeeedinga  and  tranaaetions  for  1854, 
in  three  parta,  tIs.  :  Part  1  for  January,  Mareh«  and  May;  Part  2  for  July ; 
and  Part  8  for  November. 

From  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.  The  foUowing  collection  of  Mapa  of  lirerpool :— that  of 
1720,  Sherwood,  given  on  the  margin  of  his  mapa  of  1821  and  1824; 
1765,  Eyes;  1769,  Perry,  in  foor  sheeU;  1785,  Eyes;  1705,  O^OoBnor; 
1706,  Conder,  published  by  Oore;  1797,  Jones;  1808,  Gregory;  1807, 
Troughton;  1807,  Kaye;  1814,  Gore;  in  1815,  Kaye;  1821,  Sherwood y 
1823,  Walkers;  1824,  Sherwood;  1888,  Ansten,  publiahed  by  Kaye;  and 
one,  of  the  sooth  aida  of  the  town,  1800,  without  a  name. 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.  Notes  and  Queriea,  five  volumea ;  Memoirs  of  Captais 
Crow,  of  Liverpool,  8vo.,  1880.  Plan  and  Elevation  of  India  Buildings, 
Water  Street,  by  Maolure  &  Co. ;  Account  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Walea 
in  1806,  a  broadside,  by  Gore ;  Mop  of  Lancaehire,  by  James  Leigh,  abowing 
all  the  Boman  Catholic  Ch^»els  in  the  County  in  1820. 

From  David  Lamb,  Esq.  The  Athen<emn  for  1854,  in  contnraation  of  a  formev 
donation.* 

From  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thorn.  Anthem  and  Epitaphs  in  Memory  of  certain  of  his 
deceased  kindred.    By  Thomaa  Macgill,  Percy  Street,  Liverpool,  1854. 

From  Henry  Johnson,  Esq.  A  Boman  Mortarium,  found  at  Castle  Northwioh. 
On  the  rim  is  the  maker^s  name  S  O  L  V  S  F  (Solus  feeit). 

Dr.  Kendrick  eihiUted  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Aikia,  wi&in  the  frame  of  which  waa  part  of 
a  note  from  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  dated  28th  January,  1854,  expresstng  her  oooviotieii  of 
ita  correctness. 

Dr.  Kendrick  also  exhibited,  in  illostradon  of  his  own  paper,  a  woodcut  of  a  Bu■lme1^ 
house,  and  eight  lithographic  representations  of  buildiags,  entitled, "  Warrington  Vestigia 
Academica." 

Mr.  Hard  man  exhibited  two  brass  rubbings  fifom  Dartford  in  Kent,  of  the  dalea  1442 
and  1458  respectively. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  subscribe  for  the  fallowing  works,  to  be  added  to  tta 
library  of  the  Society:— 

La  Normaodie  SoutMrsine,  ou  Notices  sur  des  Cimiti^res  Bomains,  et  dea  Cimititees 

Fzancs,  explores  en  Normsfidie.  Par  M.  L*Abbe  Cochet. 
Anglo-Saxon  Antiqoitiea,  being  the  unpublished  Account,  by  the  Bev.  Bryss  Faiia« 
aett,  of  the  CoUeotioB  now  in  the  poaaession  of  Mr.  Mayer,  procured  in  the 
exploration  of  more  than  five  hundred  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli  in  Kent.  To  ba 
edited- by  Cha^s  Boaeh  Smith,  F.S.A. 
The  PraaUm  Guild  BoUa,  illustrated  biographically,  and  with  portraita,  coatumea^ 
and  fM-similes. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  >— 

A  Morning  Bamble  through  Old  Warrington,  by  James  Kendrick,  M.D. ;  and  Daairif 
lion  of  a  Unique  Yaae  in  the  poaaession  of  Mr.  Mayer,  by  F.  B.  P.  Brooke,  Esq. 

•YoLvi.,  p.a. 
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Bth  February,  1855.    LITEBAHT  SECTION. 
Thi  Bit.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minnies  of  the  iMt  Meeting  were  resd  and  eonfirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 
From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  ArchiBologioal  Society.    Original  Paper*  published 

under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  vol.  iv,  part  3, 1855. 
From  the  Statistical  Society.    Joomal  of  the  Society.    Parts  1,  2,  and  8  of  toI. 

XTii  (1854.) 
Fxom  James  Gordon  Stewart,  Esq.     Liverpool  Ohorches  and   Chapels,   their 

destruction,  removal,  or  alteration,  with  notices  of  Clergymen,  Ministers  and 

others.    By  the  Ber.  Dr.  Thom.    Beprinted  with  additions  and  alterations 

from  the  piqiers  of  the  Historic  Society.     1854. 
From  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thom.    The  Ultimate  Manifestation  of  God  to  the  World.    By 

David  Waldie,  Esq.,  1847. 

Mr.  Hardman  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Spanish,  (Basle,  1569,)  with  curious 
MS.  notes. 

^  The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society,  now  out  of  print.  They  had  been  purchased  by  the  Council  to  complete 
the  set. 

The  following  communication  vras  read : — 

NoTiOB  or  AH  Ahoiiht  Mavusobipt  Ohboitiolb.  By  the  Bev,  John  Samom, 
BJL,y  Oatford, 

I  have  had  put  into  my  hands  and  have  now  before  me,  the  unpublished  manusoript 
of  an  ancient  English  Chronicle,  a  brief  notioe  of  which  may  perhaps  be  aeceptable 
to  the  members  of  the  Historic  Society. 

This  MS  is  contained  in  a  folio  volume  of  452  pages,  written  on  parchment  in  a 
legible  blaek  letter  of  the  simplest  character,  with  illuminated  capitals  at  the  beginning 
of  the  several  chapters,  the  headings  of  which  are  in  red  ink,  as  are  also  some 
quotations  occurring  here  and  there  diroughout  the  history. 

From  the  account  given  of  this  interesting  volume  by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Davies,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  by  whose  kindness  I  have  been  entrusted  with  it,  it  appears 
to  have  been  handed  down  in  the  family  from  time  immemorial,  together  with  oertain 
printed  books  known  to  have  belonged  to  ttie  historian  Speed,  from  whom  Mr.Davies's 
famUy  daim  descent  Thus  it  is  not  unreasonably  conjectured,  that  the  MS  may  also 
have  belonged  to  Speed :  a  supposition,  however,  wbieh  had  met  with  no  conclusive 
corroboration  up  to  Thurmlay  last,  February  1.  Previously  to  that  date,  Mr.  Davies 
had  made  a  carefal  comparison  of  his  MS  with  divers  published  Chronicles ;  by 
which  means  he  thinks  he  has  ascertained,  that  certain  minor  conversations  and 
historical  fables  of  greater  or  less  interest,  which  are  found  interspersed  here  and  there 
throughout  the  volume,  do  not  meet  with  any  mention  at  the  corresponding  places  in 
such  of  the  Ancient  Chronicles  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  search.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  conclude,  even  prior  to  any  distinct  clue  being  found  to  the  author- 
ship or  original  ownership  of  this  nameless  MS,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  copy  or  trans- 
lation of  some  other,  but  an  independent  and  original  work.  This  conclusion,  as  well 
as  the  fact  of  the  volume  having  been  in  Speed's  possession,  may  be  now  considered 
as  satiefaetorily  established. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Davies  aeeompanied  me  through  the  pages  of  Speed's  History  of 
Great  Britain ;  where,  in  the  course  of  our  search,  we  detected  one  undoubted  extract 
from  this  MS  Chronicle,  besides  other  references  made  to  it  with  suflBcient  closeness 
and  accuracy  to  allow  of  the  passages  being  traeed  and  collected.  The  volume  is,  in 
truth,  no  other  than  the  "  ancient  MS,'*  "  nameless  old  MS,"  and  "  English  Chronicle 
lis,"  to  which  reference  is  nuuie  several  times  in  the  margin  of  Speed's  history. 
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The  solitary  extract,  which  I  think  conolasive  in  determininfr  the  hook's  identitj,  i» 
foond  in  the  7th  hook  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  chap.  12,  at  p.  3L7  of  the  first 
edition,  where  reference  is  made  in  die  margin  to  **  a  namelesse  old  MS,  chap.  154." 

The  passage  in  the  text  is  as  follows : — 

"  Thns  in  an  old  manuscript  we  find  it  indited :  Understand  among  you  qf  Borne, 
that  I  am  king  Arthur  of  Britaine^  and  freely  it  hold,  and  shall  hold  ;  and  at  Rome 
hastily  will  I  bee,  rtot  to  give  you  truage,  but  to  have  truage  of  you  :  for  Oonetantme, 
that  was  Helene*s  sonne,  and  other  of  mine  ancestors  conquered  Rome^  and  thereof  were 
Emperours;  and  that  they  had  and  held  I  shall  have  yourz  [sic !]  Qoddis  grace,** 

The  original  passage  in  the  MS,  which  ocenrs,  not  at  chap,  l.*)!,  (which  is  clearly  a 
mistake,)  hut  towards  the  end  of  cap.  Wi^,  1  will  now  transcribe  literally :  **  Under- 
stondeth  among  yon  fif  Rome  yat  I  am  kyDg  Artui  of  Britayne  and  frely  itholde  and  shal 
holds  and  at  Rome  hastly  will  I  be  not  to  geve  you  tmage  bat  forto  haue  truage  of  you  for 
Constantyn  yat  was  helene's  sons  and  oyr  of  myn  auncestris  conqnerid  Rome  and  yerof 
were  emperonrs  and  yat  thay  hadde  and  held  I  shall  haue  yoroux  goddis  grace.*' 

The  word  "yoronz"  in  the  MS  evidently  puzzled  Speed's  printer:  hut  happily  the 
prinier^s  darkness  discloses  to  ns,  as  it  were,  a  star — to  be  our  beacon  to  the  only 
passage,  which  the  historian  appears  to  have  extracted  word  for  word. 

There  is  yet  another  argument,  by  which  this  identity  may  be  conoborated.  The 
writer  of  that  portion  of  Speed's  History,  which  records  the  death  of  King  John, 
mentions  certain  "  nameless  authors  before  ann,  1483,"  and  refers  in  the  margin  to 
^*JEng,  Chronicles  MS f*  whilst  it  is  observable  of  Mr.  Davies's  MS,  that  it  ends 
somewhat  abruptly  with  the  close  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  vi ;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  uufiaished  work.  So  that,  in  all  lilcelihood,  the  author  of  this  Chronicle 
flourished  io  the  succeeding  reign  (viz.  that  of  Ed.  iv.)  which  ended  in  the  year 
referred  to,  (i.e.  1483.)  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned,  that  the  MS  commences  by 
accounting  for  the  name  of  Albion  by  the  known  fable  of  Albyne  and  her  sisters;  and 
that  throughout  it  seems  to  contain  Uie  usual  complement  of  romantic  legends. 

As  Speed  was  a  Chester  man,  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  or  some  member,  may  be  in  possession  of  some  facts  or 
documents  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  this  interesting  volume.  Should  snch  be 
the  case,  not  only  would  it  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  by  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  but  it  might  also  tend  to  remove  an  obscurity  in  one  of  the  bye-paths  of 
historic  literature,  if  any  information  that  may  be  possessed  might  be  oUigingly  com* 
municfited. 

A  Paper  was  also  read,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Analysis  ov  the  Subscribbbs  to  thb  Yabious  Livbbpool  Chabitibs.  By  the 
Rev,  A,  Hume,  D,G,L,y  LL.D, 

This  Analysis  was  made  in  imitation  of  a  former  one,  dated  1852,  the  intention  of 
which  was  to  shew  the  subscribers  to  all  the  Church  objects  in  town. 

The  subjects  were  arranged  under  four  general  heads. 

1.  Distant  Missions :  Including  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Colonial  Church  Society. 

2.  Home  Missions :  Including  the  Pastoral  Aid,  the  Curates'  Aid,  and  Church  of 
England  Scripture  Readers*  Societies. 

8.  Religious  Objects  General :  Church  building,  in  connexion  with  three  local  societies ; 
and  the  building  of  other  local  churches,  in  a  period  of  three  years. 

4.  Educational  Objects  General :  Building  of  Church  Schools  in  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  permanent  support  of  the  Church  of  England  School  Society. 

The  names  of  all  the  subscribers  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  columna 
opposite  to  each  name  marks  were  put,  indicating  the  objecte  to  which  the  indindoal 
snbscribed. 

The  general  result  was  the  following : — 

(1 )  That  there  are  only  122  gentlemen  who  subscribe  to  the  majority  of  these  objects, 
or  to  any  considerable  number  of  them.  (2)  That  the  entire  strength  of  their  sup- 
porters—that is,  of  those  who  subscribe  to  any  or  to  all  of  them — is  1248.     (3)  Thai 
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690  odier  persons  sabeeribe  to  the  Blne-ooat  Hoepitsl,  or  to  the  schools  oonneoted  with 
tiie  Turions  ehurehes  and  districts  of  the  town.  SeTsral  of  these  last,  including  a  large, 
proportion  of  those  who  sobeoribe  to  the  Blne-eoat  Hospital,  are  protestant  dissenters. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  here,  **  what  are  charities?"  Some  include 
under  the  term  all  societies  or  institutions  whose  object  is  either  to  promote  the  glory 
of  Ood  or  good  will  towards  men ;  others  apply  the  term  to  societies  for  the  latter 
olject  merely ;  while  others  again,  perhaps  more  logical  and  eonsistent  thsa  either  of 
the  foregoing,  confine  the  term  *'  charities"  to  such  societies  or  institutions  as  minister 
to  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  from  which  others  haTe  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  obTious 
that  a  fcTcr  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  a  receptacle  for  persons  with  malformations, 
is  not  a  charity,  except  in  a  very  loose  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  really  an  institution 
connected  with  moral  and  sanatory  police,  baring  in  Tiew  preTcntion  as  much  as  cure, 
perhaps  more. 

Wi&out  adhering  rigidly  to  this  distinction,  the  institutions  of  which  an  analysis  is 
given  here  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

2.  The  Northern  Hospital. 
8.  The  Southern  Hospital. 

4.  The  Liverpool  Dispensaries,  including  St  Anne's  Dispensary,  and  Eye 

and  Ear  Instimtion. 
0.  The  Royal  Infirmary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Lock  Hospital. 

6.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

7.  The  District  ProTident  Society. 

8.  The  Sailors*  Home. 

9.  The  Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys. 

10.  The  Female  Orphan  Asylum. 

11.  The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

12.  The  School  for  the  Blind. 

Omitting  all  other  sources  of  ineome,  such  as  endowments,  houses,  infested  pro- 
perty, donations,  and  church  coUections,  let  us  look  to  the  annual  tubtcriben  alone.  We 
easily  gather  firom  the  Beports  the  following  general  statement: — 

Total 
Charities.  Sabscribers.       Snb'tioDS. 

£ 

Blue  Goat  Hospital 1788  2063  

Northern  Hospital 1263 2034 

Southern  Hospital    728 1218 

Dispensaries 1180 1861 

Boyal  Infirmary,  &c 18dO 2464 

Eye  and  Ear  Institution  ....     884 868 

District  Provident  Society    ..     687 785 

SaOors'Home    167 268 

Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys  ....     479 496 

Female  Orphan  Asylum    885 876 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  . .     429 496 

School  for  the  Blind 675 812 


ATerage  of 

Snb'tioDB. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

8 

9 

12 

2 

I  18 

4 

12  11 

16 

6 

1 

9 

8 

1 

11 

6 

0 

8 

1 

0 

3 

2 

4 

1 

9760  13,676 

Thus,  speaking  in  general  terms,  there  are  ten  thousand  annual  subscriptions  paid 
to  the  charities  of  Liverpool,  independent  of  other  sums ;  and  these  amount  to  J£14,000. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  Infirmary  are  the  largest,  probably  because  it  includes  several 
objects ;  there  are  a  good  many  of  £b  5s.  Those  to  the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys  are 
the  smallest,  being  usually  a  guinea  or  half  a  guinea. 

Now,  it  must  be  apparent,  ^at  though  there  are  9760  subscriptioru,  there  are  not  9760 
9ub8erU>ers,  but  that  the  name  of  one  individual  occurs  in  several  reports.  If,  there- 
fore, we  take  the  largest  list  as  a  basis,  the  roll  of  the  Bine  Goat  Hospital,  we  may  com- 
pare each  of  the  others  with  it,  and  see  what  proportion  of  their  subscribers  is  to.be 
found  in  it.  It  is  popularly  said  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Blue  Goat  Hospital  support 
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Of  the  1708  tnbMrflwn  lo  the  Blae  Coil  Hoipiitl,  tfke  Mlovinf  i 
porttons  afelbondin  ttie  Mv«nlluli>^ 

Sabt.  Pfopartiea  of  tbe  wfaolt. 

Norlb«ni  Hoipital    620 ftOptroattt. 

Southern  Ho^tal    409 07  n 

DitpeneeHee 010 00  „ 

Rojtl  Infimeiy,  1^ 782 08  „ 

Eye  tnd  Eir  InflCitiitioD 104 08  ^ 

Diflriet  PtOTident  Soeiety    871  08  „ 

Seflor^HoBM    100 68  „ 

Asylam  for  Orphan  Boys 807 64  „ 

Female  Ofpben  AeylvM 478 07  « 

Deaf  and  Domblnatitation 204 60  ^ 

Sehool  for  the  Blind 801 00  „ 

4068 
Thne  it  appears  that  ttie  enbseribers  to  the  Bins  Coat  Hospital  pa7fh>m  00  to  70  per 
eent.  ot  the  snbscriptiouB  to  the  other  charities  nentiofied  here.  Deducting  1783  snb- 
scriptions  from  the  total,  0700,  we  have  8027  as  ttie  total  snbseriptions  to  the  charities 
on  this  latter  Table.  The  number  4A68  gires  an  STcrage  of  07  per  eent ;  so  that 
nearly  ihrte-Jiflh$  of  the  support  to  all  the  other  duffitiee  is  fifea  by  the  subseribers 
to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  how  many  snbseribe  to  only  0iu  object,  and  what 
that  object  is.  For  a  Tariety  of  reasons,  diffnvnt  fndiTidnala  prefer  different  charities 
and  patronise  them  only,  while  the  sympathies  of  e^ers  are  more  widely  extended.  To 
ascertain  this,  it  was  necessary  to  throw  the  names  of  all  the  anbscribers  into  alpha- 
betical order,  and  to  mark  opposite  to  eadi  in  prepared  columns,  the  objects  to  which 
he  subscribed.  The  subseribers  to  only  one  object  were  then  appannly  in  the  respeetive 
oolumns. 

Subscribe  to  only  Proportion  of 

one  object.  the  whole. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital 402 28  per  cent. 

Korthem  Hospital    208 20       ^ 

Southern  Hospital    120 ^  17       ^ 

Dispensaries ISO  12       „ 

Boysl  Infirmary,  &e. 144 11       „ 

Eye  and  Ear  lostitution 80 12      ^ 

District  ProTident  Society    81 18       » 

Sailors' Home   21 18       „ 

Asyhun  for  Orphan  Boys 26 0       „ 

Female  Orphan  Asylam    104 12       „ 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 13 8       „ 

Sehool  for  the  Blind 80  18       „ 

1027 

It  (bus  appears  that  ttom  10  to  16  per  cent  of  all  the  subscriptions  are  giten  by 
persons  who  subscribe  to**p«t  charities **  only;  while  the  remaining 84  per  cent,  are 
contributed  by  persons  whose  benevolence  is  of  a  more  diffusWe  character.  Bat  what 
proportion  do  these  1027  single-charity  subscribers  bear  to  the  whole  ?  A  carefkl 
summing  gif  e  us  3448  as  the  entire  number  of  the  names ;  so  that  of  thou  who  $ub9crUm 
to  the  Liverpool  charUisi^  44  per  cent,  eubecribe  only  to  one  object.  There  are,  of  course, 
00  per  cent,  who  subscribe  to  more  objects  than  one. 

It  is  still  further  desirable  to  show  how  many  subscribe  to  two,  three,  four  or  mora 
ebjeets,.and  how  many  to  the  whole.  With  some  trouble,  the  whole  of  Uiese  facts  mij 
be  gleaned  from  the  combinsd  li^ ',  and  they  form  important  data  for  forther  deduotions* 
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SobgetlptfoM. 

8«bteiib6  to  only  OM oUeet   ....  1627  making  ld27 

^  „             two 649  H  1298 

„             thiee    814  „  1086 

„             four 2d9  „  1080 

„             fiTe 198  „  990 

„             six    135  „  810 

H             BOTon   108  n  766 

„             eight 85  „  680 

M             nine 60  „  640 

„             ten   48  „  480 

„             eleren 80  n  380 

„              twelTe 10  M  120 

8448  9649 

This  table  fkirniahes  ns  with  eome  Tory  important  retnlts. 

Looking  pilnrarily  to  the  mbteripHanM,  and  cmly  aeeondarlly  to  tiie  ttAicrihers,  the 
IbllowiDg  onriooa  results  appear: — 

^1)  If  to  those  who  subscribe  to  five  or  more  objects  we  add  30  of  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  four,  we  hsTo  689  individuals  contributing  4776  annual  subscriptions,  while 
the  remaining  2749  individuals  contribute  only  4778.  In  other  words,  ha(fihe  support 
to  the  public  ekaritiea  of  Liverpool  is  given  by  689  indiriduaU  ! 

(2)  Again,  let  us  add  together  those  who  subscribe  to  four  or  more  objeots  and  225 
of  those  who  subscribe  to  only  three.  The  result  is  that  1178  individuals  contribute 
6867  subscriptions,  while  the  remaining  2295  contribute  only  8182.  In  other  words, 
two  thirds  of  the  support  given  to  the  public  charities  of  the  town  is  by  1173  indivi- 
duals, while  nearly  twice  the  number  qf  persona  are  required  to  supply  ths  remainUuf  one- 
third! 

(8)  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  popular  statement  that 
<*  about  1500  persons  support  all  the  charities  of  the  town."  Let  us  add  421  of  those  who 
subscribe  to  two  objects  to  the  1527  who  subscribe  to  only  one  object.  The  whole 
subseribers  are  then  divided  into  two  sets  of  1948  and  1500  respectively.  The  former 
oontribute  only  2869  annual  subscriptions,  or  less  than  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  the 
latter  (1600  persons)  contribute  7280  annual  subscriptions,  or  more  than  76  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  The  popular  statement  is  therefore  verified  in  its  substanoe :  1600 
individutUs  do  actually  contribute  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  support  which  our  local 
charities  receive, 

(4)  Finally,  if  we  add  together  the  subscribers  to  more  than  one  objeel^  we  have  1921 
individuals  contributing  8122  subseriptioms  (an  averageof  4^  eaeh),  while  1527  others 
oontribute  only  1627  subscriptions. 

The  oimoluding  part  of  the  paper  was  oecvpied  with  suggestions  for  the  amendment 
of  this  state  of  things. 

Thus,  th^e  were  in  Liverpool,  in  1868,  66^442  persons  rated  to  the  poor.  Admitting 
that  a  good  many  of  these  are  themselves  poor,  and  the  recipients  of  relief,  there  is  still 
a  large  number  who  ought  to  subscribe,  but  aetually  give  nothing  for  pnblie  purposes. 
If  we  omit  those  who  are  rated  under  £12  a  year,  84,520,  we  have  atill  80,922  heads  of 
fam^es»  eaeh  of  whom  ought  to  contribute  something. 

The  plan  of  seeking  for  numerous  subscriptioDs,  even  though  they  should  be  smaller 
tiuoi  at  present,  was  strongly  recommended^  on  the  groimd  that  it  would  inlerest  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons  in  those  benevoleiit  objeots. 

I'he  publication  also  of  a  combined  list,  similar  to  that  of  the  subscribers  lo  Church 
objects,  or  to  that  horn  which  the  last  two  of  these  tables  were  compiled,  would  obviate 
aomerous  difficultias.  It  would  show,  (by  the  absence  of  their  names,)  all  those  who 
neglect  this  part  of  their  moral  obligations ;  and  these  would  bo  the  persons  to  be  can» 
▼assed,  instead  of  those  who  give  already.  But  even  those  whom  such  a  list  would 
show  to  he  subscribers,  aright  become  mote  thoroughly  so.  Persons  who  now  subscribe 
la  only  one  oljeel,  might  be  indueed  to  mbscribe  to  two ;  those  who  mibscribe  to  two, 
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might  extend  their  aid  to  three  or  fonr;  «Dd  so  on.  The  ehief  advantage,  howerer 
would  be,  the  continual  enrolling  ef  new  contributors  throng^  the  exertions  of 
oauTassers,  until  nearly  all  who  pay  income  tax  would  also  pay  a  voluntary  taxation 
to  diminish  those  ctUs  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  and  for  which  in  this  country  there 
is  no  legal  provision. 


16^  February,  1855.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION, 
Thb  Bsy.  Db.  Thom,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Architectural,  Archeological  and  Historic  Society  of  Chester.  Pro- 
ceedings and  Papers,  part  iii.    January  to  December,  1802. 

From  the  Author,  James  Stonehouse,  Esq.  A  New  and  Complete  Hand-book  for 
the  Stranger  in  Liverpool,  12mo.    Laoey. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  and  explained  his  Combined  List  of  the  Subscribers  to  all  the 
Church  objects  in  the  town.  It  was  arranged  alphabetically  with  the  addresses,  and 
showed  the  particular  Societies  and  Institutions  to  which  each  gentleman  subscribed. 
It  was  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Combined  List  which  he  had  recommended,  of  the 
Subscribers  to  the  various  Charities  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Stonehouse  exhibited  a  set  of  Wedgewood's  Cameos,  twenty-five  in  number, 
systematically  arranged. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

On  the  Manu&cture  of  Cobalt,  by  Henry  Atherton,  Esq. 


22nd  February,  1855.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

Tbb  Bbv.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Doilktions  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  Edward  Hindley,  Esq.  Chaucer's  Works  in  black  letter,  with  large  coloured 
wood-cuts.  Folio.  London,  1562.  Spenoer^s  Faeiy  Queene  and  other  Poems, 
4to.  London,  1612. 
From  J.  Norman  Crosse,  F.S.S.  The  early  Naval  Ballads  of  England,  by  J. 
O.  Halliwell,  F.B.S.,  (No.  viii  of  the  Tracts  issued  by  the  Percy  Society  of 
London,)  1841. 

Jack  of  Dover,  his  Quest  of  inquiry  for  the  Veriest  Fool  in  England,  (No. 
xxvi  of  Ditto,)  1842. 

Thirteen  Psalms,  and  the  first  Chapter  of   Ecclesiastes,   translated  into 
English  verse,  by  John  Croke,  Temp.  Henry  viii,  (No.  xl  of  Do.)  1844. 

St.  Brandan,  a  medieval  Legend  of  the  Sea ;  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  (No.  xlviii  of  Do.)  1844. 
From  the  Author,  Bobert  Bawlinson,  Esq.,    Beport  of  the  General  Board  of  . 

Health,  on  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  respecting  Middleton  in  Lancashire,  1854. 
From  the  Editor,  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.     Papers  connected  with  Milton  and  hie 
Family.    Issued  by  the  Chetham  Society,  1851. 
La  Normandie  Sonterraine,  by  the  Abb6  Cochet,  which  had  been  procured  for  the 
Society,  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  section  i^m  a  branch  of  the  Phytolaoa  or  **  Ombro  **  of  the 
Spaniards.    It  had  been  cut  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Liverpool  in  1851,  and  exhibited 
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no  fewer  than  wTenteen  rings,  though  it  was  only  three  years  sinee  the  branch  had  first 
appeared  on  the  tnink.   It  woold  deceiTe  the  inexperienced  respecting  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Dr.  Hume  also  exhibited  the  leg  of  an  Australian  Emn,  Drimaioa  titer,  showing  how 
the  tibia  was  serrated  behind ;  also  the  skin  of  the  foot  of  an  Albatross,  Diomedea 
exuUms,  which  had  been  used  as  a  purse  by  a  New  Zealand  chid 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Uie  late  Stephenson  Maegill,  D.D.,  engraved 
from  a  painting  by  Raebum. 

The  ReT.  P.  8.  Dale  exhibited  two  printed  lists  of  toasts,  eaoh  consisting  of  44  in 
number.  Those  in  one,  were  proposed  at  a  banquet  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  Deoem- 
ber,  1818,  on  the  occasion  vf  a  public  rejoicing  after  the  bsttle  of  Leipsio,  the  room 
being  used  for  the  first  time,  and  the  building  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  This  was 
accompanied  by  an  engraving,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  Hall  when  illnmhiated 
on  the  occasion.  Those  in  the  other  list  were  proposed  at  a  dinner  held  in  January, 
1814,  at  the  King^s  Arms,  Castle  Street,  in  honour  of  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning, 
who  then  met  his  constituents. 

The  Secretary  read  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council,  showing  their  earnest 
desire  to  put  the  Library  in  order  as  soon  as  possible,  to  secure  a  suitable  plaee  of 
deposit  for  it,  and  to  make  its  eontents  ayailable  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Stonehouse  read  a  short  communication  entitled  Hard  Winters,  enumerating  and 
describing  the  periods  of  greatest  seyerity,  Irom  ibib  to  18*38. 

Dr.  Hume  read  some  extracts  from  a  manuscript  glossary  of  the  natiTc  language 
of  Australia.  It  was  compiled  about  1846,  by  George  H.  Barber,  Esq.,  a  native 
colonist,  from  the  tribe  which  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Hume  river  or  Upper  Murray. 

A  member  read  an  account  of  one  of  the  Summer  excursions  of  the  Berwickshire 
Naturalists'  Club,  written  by  a  lady.  The  visit  was  to  Etall  on  the  Border,  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Marsh  exhibited  five  portraits  of  Milton,  and  an  impression  of  a  silver  seal 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  him. 

The  following  eommunlcation  was  then  read : — 

NoTioB  or  THB  IirvBirroBT  or  thb  ErracTs  or  Mbs.  Miltoh,  Widow  or  thb 
Poet.    By  J,  F,  Marshy  Esq. 

Mr.  Marsh  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  filed  in  the  episcopal  registry  of 
Chester,  of  the  effects  of  Mrs.  Milton,  the  widow  of  the  poet  The  copy  had  been  fur- 
nished to  him  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nantwich,  whose  search  had  brought 
the  document  to  light,  and  who  had  communicated  the  fact  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  **  Notes  and  Queries"  of  the  10th  instant.  His  forwarding  a  copy  of  this 
very  curious  document  was  one  of  those  **  Amenities  of  Literature  "  which  every  one 
who  cultivates  a  literary  taste  has  had  opportunities  of  experiencing,  as  he  was  a  total 
stranger  to  Mr.  Marsh,  and  knew  him  only  ttom  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
accident  uf  his  being  the  possessor  of  some  original  documents  eonnected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  poet's  family  had  led  to  his  editing  them  as  a  contribution  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous volume  of  the  Chetham  Society.  Those  documents  consisted  of  the  releases 
ftt>m  Milton's  three  daughters  to  his  widow  for  their  portions  of  their  fathei^s  estate, 
various  documents  showing  the  family  relations  and  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
widow,  and,  flmally,  the  probate  copy  of  her  will,  dated  22nd  August,  1727,  and  proved 
on  the  10th  of  October  following.  He  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  appending  some 
observations,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  exploding  some  long  standing  arrors 
as  to  the  parentage*  of  Milton's  widow,  vindicating  her  ftrom  some  ux^ust  reflections 
on  her  character,  and  on  her  conduct  to  her  husband's  children ;  and,  finally,  after 

•It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  on  the  aathority  of  Ormerod.  who  had  been  miflled  by  a  mistake 
of  Pennant,  that  she  was  the  daaghter  of  Sir  Edward  Minsholl,  of  Stoke :  bat  it  is  now  onqnes- 
tionably  shown  that  she  was  the  daaf^ter  of  Randolph  Mlnshall,  of  Wistaeton,  near  Nantwich, 
where  she  was  baptized  on  the  90th  December.  1638,  and,  consequently,  if  baptized  shortly  attar 
birth,  she  was  in  her  26th  year  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Milton  in  1664,  and  in  her  80tlL 
at  her  death. 


bmalng  her  ptdlgrto,  shewed  tkat  ib«  died  st  Nantwioh,  at  the  data  idnnrt  iodiMtod, 
iMnrii^  effeots  twom  under  the  ^«hie  of  ^640,  her  ineooM  hating  been  deri?ed  IhHB 
•ooroet  wfaieh  termiaaied  with  her  life. 

The  law  reqaiiaa  that  executors  and  admfaiittratora  ehall  lodge  in  tiia  Eoeleaiaatioal 
eonrt  an  inTontory  of  die  deeeaaed*8  effects.  In  modem  times  fhia  is  never  done, 
exeept  in  oases  of  litigation,  and  the  words^'^time  being  allowed  to  exhibit  an 
inyentory  "  have  become  a  mere  form.  Not  being  aware  that  tiie  practice  of  lodging  an 
inventory,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  preyailed  so  lals  as  1727,  he  had  not  thongfat  of 
searching  for  one.  Mr.  Jones  had,  itowerer,  done  so,  and  had  sneceeded  in  bringing 
to  light  a  doooment  describing  with  great  partieulaiitj  a  number  of  articles,  ssTeral  ^ 
which  it  wottld  be  curious  to  trace. 

A  «<To(ersheU  knife  and  fork,*'  valued,  with  odier  odd  ones,  at  Is.,**  ICr.  JoMa 
promised  to  make  the  subject  of  a  furtilier  communication  to  **  Notes  and  Queries.** 

**  Mr.  Milttn's  pictures,'*  valued,  along  widi  his  coat  of  arms,  at  J6I0  10s.,  desoiibea 
two  portraits  of  the  poet  which  are  well  known,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  diem  had  been 
sold  bj  Mrs.  Milton's  executors  for  twenty  guineas  had  been  noticed  in  die  Chediam 
Tract,  in  support  of  the  inference  that  the  JUO,  under  which  her  eifects  were  sworn, 
was  the  mere  nominal  amount  of  an  appraiser's  estimate.  The  pictures  are  thna 
referred  to,  in  a  note  to  Warton*8  "  Minor  Poems  of  Milton  :** — 

**  There  sre  four  or  five  original  pictures  of  our  author.  The  first,  a  half  leng^ 
with  a  laced  rufT,  is  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  in  1618,  when  he  was  only  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old.  It  bad  belonged  to  Milton's  widow,  his  third  wife,  who  lived  in  Cheshire.  This 
was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  having  been  purchased  at  Mr.  Charles 
Stanhope's  sale  for  thirty-one  guineas,  in  June,  1760.  Lord  Harrington  wishing  to 
have  the  lot  returned,  Mr.  HoUis  replied  that  his  lordship's  whole  estate  should  not 
re-porchase  it  It  was  engraved  by  J.  B.  Cipriani  in  1760.  Mr.  Stanhope  bought  it 
of  the  executors  of  Milton's  widow  for  twenty  gnineas.  The  late  Mr.  Hollis,  when  his 
lodgings  in  Covent  Garden  were  on  fire,  walked  calmly  out  of  the  house  with  this 
picture  by  Jansen  in  his  hand,  neglecting  to  secure  any  other  portable  article  of  value. 
*  *  *  Another,  which  had  also  belonged  to  Milton's  widow,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Onslow  family.  This,  which  is  not  at  all  like  Faithome's  crayon  drawing,  and  by 
some  is  suspected  not  to  be  a  portrait  of  Milton,  has  been  more  than  once  engraved  by 
Vertue,  who,  in  bis  first  plate  of  it,  dated  1731,  and  in  others,  makes  the  age  21. 
This  has  been  also  engraved  by  Houbraken,  in  1741,  and  by  Cipriani*  The  mil  is 
nmch  in  the  neat  style  of  painting  ruffa  about  and  before  1628.  The  picture  is 
handsomer  than  the  engravings.  This  portrait  is  mentioned  in  Aubrey's  MS  Life  of 
Milton,  1681,  as  then  belonging  to  the  widow,  and  he  says :  *  Mem. — iyriU  hU  name 
in  red  leUen  on  hit  pictureSf  which  his  vndawe  hat,  to  preurve  them,*** 

There  was  another  item  deserving  particular  notice,  namely :— 

"  2  Teaspoons  and  one  sUver  spoon  with  a  seal  and  stopper  and  bitts  of  silver. .  12/6" 
The  eilver  seal  could  net  be  so  satisfactorily  traced  as  the  pictures,  but  in  the  6th  vol.  of 
the  Archeological  Journal,  a  silver  seal  of  the  poet  was  mentioned  as  having  been  exhibi- 
ted at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  by  Mr.  Disney,  and  the  acoount  goes  on  to  state 
that  **  this  valuable  memorial  had  been  in  the  poasession  of  Mr.  John  Payne,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Foster,  who  had  married  Elisabeth  Clarke,  daughter  of  Deborah, 
Milton's  youngest  daughter,  and  wife  of  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields* 
Mr«  Payne  sold  it  to  Mr.  Thomas  Uollls  in  1761.  On  his  death,  1774,  it  oame  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bmnd  Hollis,  and  then  became  part  of  the  collection 
inherited  in  1804  by  Dt,  l>imejT  Now  if  this  history  of  Mr.  Disney's  seal  be  atrictly  cor- 
rect, it  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same  described  in  Mrs.  Milton's  inventory,  which  waa 
taken  the  very  day  before  the  death  of  Deborah  Clarke,  and  none  of  Mrs.  Milton's 
property  was  likely  to  have  got  into  the  possession  of  the  Fosters ;  but  without 
detracting  at  all  from  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Disney *s  relic,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
it  may  be  conjectured  -^hsA  its  early  history  may  have  been  misrepresented  by  Mr. 
Payne,  or  a  previous  owner.  This  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the  supposition  of  there 
having  been  a  aecond  silver  seal  in  Mrs.  Milton's  possession. 
"I  ■  -I        .,.   ■  ■  ■ 

*  AH  the  engraved  portraits  mentiooed  above,  namely,  the  two  by  Cipriani,  one  by  Tertue,  cue 
by  Houbraken,  and  one  by  Falthome,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting. 
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The  rappocitioa  tbtt  the  X40  wte  a  mere  tppreiiei't  eetimate,  at  a  nomhial  valae, 
is  quite  reftited  bj  an  inepection  of  the  inTentory.  Oa  the  eontrarj,  the  articles  are 
enumerated  with  extreme  minateness,  as»  for  instanoe,  "  2  pewter  spoons,  3d. ;"  **  1 
toU  pin,  Id. ;"  "  Coles,  Gd,"  In  fact,  out  of  108  items,  embraeing  a  larger  number  of 
separate  articles,  36  items  are  nnder  one  shilling,  40  others  under  five  sbUlings,  and 
cmly  three  above  one  pound.  The  three  first  items  of  the  inyentory  being,  with  the 
exception  of  **  I  pair,  1  odd  sheet,  lis,"  and  "  I  old  pair  of  sheets,  Ss.,"  the  only 
bedding  described,  would  indicate  extremely  straitened  aeans.  They  consist  of  **  a 
pair  bedstead  and  hangings,  18s.  f  "  a  feather  bed  and  bolster,  weight  94L,  at  6d., 
£2  78. ;"  **  2  quilts  tnd  pair  of  blankets,  old  patched  ones,  10s. ;"  and  when  they  come 
to  be  compared  with  the  prices  pnt  npon  Tsrious  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as 
'*  a  Norwich  gown  and  petticoat,  ^I  Os^**  "  a  Galmianeoe  gown,  liLf"  **  a  quilted 
petticoat,  ds.,"  and  **  an  old  Norwich  gown  and  coat,  lOs.,"  it  would  teem  that  a  fair 
price  was  put  npon  the  articles.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  degree  of  gentility  is 
indicated  by  sereral  of  the  items,  sneh  aa  the  Tarions  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and 
CTen  the  trifling  items  of—"  1  old  muff  and  ease,  4d.,''  and  *'  2  pair  rafllee,  28.**  **  I 
dress-box,  bottles  and  tilings  belonging,  128.,"  are  quite  in  keeping,  while  **  I  mask 
and  Am,  2s.r  are  articles  we  should  scarcely  hare  expeeted  to  find  among  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  Mrs.  Milton, 

The  entire  document,  icrespectiTe  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  indiTidnal  to  whom 
it  relates,  gives  a  enrioos  picture  of  the  household  arrsngements  of  a  lady  of  straitened 
means  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  oentnry,  and  accords  well  with  a  saying  which 
a  Nantwidi  correspondent  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  lady  of  88,  to  have  been  for- 
merly in  ose  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  persons  who  had  narrow  income*-— that  thej 
had  **  Mrs.  Milton's  Isast^enough  and  no  more." 

The  foUowiag  is  a  copy  of  the 

''tbub  avd  psbvxot  xhysvtobt 

of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  late  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Miltoo,  appraised  by  ns,  whose  names 
are  nndenam'd,  this  26th  of  Angoet,  1727." 

A  pair  Bedsteads  and  hangings 0  18  0 

A  feather  bed  and  bolster,  weight  94  L  at  6d. 2    7  0 

2  Quilts  and  pair  of  Blanketts,  old  patched  ones 0  10  0 

8  Teaspoons  and  I  silver  spoon  with  a  seal  and  stopper)  ^^  |a  a 

and  bitts  of  silver /  u  14  o 

1  Chest  of  Drawers  and  Arame 0  13  0 

1  Dress-Box,  bottles,  and  things  belonging 0  12  0 

1  Pencil  ease 0    8  0 

Ipr  I  odd  sheet 0  14  0 

1  dos.  old  napkins 0    4  0 

6  oldpeiees  of  linnen... •••• 0    2  0 

8  Pewter  plates    ••••  0    6  0 

2  Pewter  Dishes 0    4  8 

2Do 0    3  0 

A  small  Brass  Mortar  and  Pestill 0    2  0 

A  Coffee  Copper  Pot   0    8  0 

A  Brass  Fender    0    I  4 

2  Kettles  and  3  old  sospans  at  9  p.  with  oldstewpan  ....  0    6  1^ 

IPewterPint 0    0  8 

1  SmsU  Hang  Iron 0  0  8 

2  Small  Hang  Spits 0  0  4 

Iron  Seewers  and  Egg  slice    • 0  0  4 

Iron  and  heaters 0  2  0 

Iron  PestOl  and  wood  mortar , 0  10 

1  fire  shovell,  tongs,  and  proker ••••  0  I  8 

IFleshfork :....  0  0  4 

A  Marble  Mortar  and  Pestill 0  0  8 
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2  Gtne  Chain  and  two  velf et  oashins •  •  0  17  0 

1  Small  OoTer^d  Chair 0  2  0 

1  Jojn  stool 0  I  0 

1  large  old  trunk  and  frame   *...•  0  0  0 

IHairtrunk 0  8  0 

2  Dale  Boxes    < 0  2  0 

1  Leather  Trunk 0  1  0 

1  Small  ooTef^d  box 0  2  0 

1  old  dripping  pan 0  0  4 

1  old  moff  and  ease 0  0  4 

loldshash 0  0  6 

8  Sedge  bottom  chain    0  1  0 

A  Tin  fish  plate 0  0  6 

A  Hand  Candlestick  and  snnflfer  of  Tin    0  0  0 

ATindo 0  0  3 

ALargeBible 0  8  0 

2  Books  of  Paradise 0  10  0 

Some  old  Books  and  few  old  pictures   0  12  0 

Mr.  Milton's  piotQns  and  Coat  of  Arms    10  10  0 

2  Pails,  1  stand,  2  smaU  barralU    0  5  0 

2  doz.  glass  botUes 0  4  0 

1  pair  of  bellows 0  0  9 

White  wan  and  Earth  wan    0  6  0 

1  old  chaff  dish 0  0  0 

2  Steans  and  Black  Jag 0    1  0 

IBollPin 0    0  1 

1  old  squan  Uble   0  1  0 

IStand 0  0  10 

201dMaid8 0  0  9 

1  Tin  Coflbe  pot *    0  0  8 

1  Iron  Twitch  Candlestick 0  0  8 

2  Pewter  spoons 0  0  8 

A  Totenhell  knifB  and  fork  with  other  odd  ones 0  10 

2oldprsi8em 0  0  8 

1  old  looking  glass 0  1  6 

Tobacco  box 0  0  6 

2  old  cushions 0  2  0 

IPUlow    0  2  6 

0  Petty  pans  and  bottoms 0  0  9 

Black  and  white  Oown  and  Pettycoat    0  5  0 

A  little  toble 0  2  0 

A  Fine  cloak  and  hood    0  17  6 

A  Norwich  Gown  and  Petticoat 1  ft  0 

A  Calmiancoe  Gown    0  14  0 

A  Quilted  Petticoat 0  8  0 

An  old  Norwich  gown  and  Coat 0  10  0 

An  old  blew  shsgg  Coat 0  1  0 

1  short  black  hood 0  1  0 

2  SUk  handkerchiefs 0  0  0 

An  old  Sasnett  hood   0  1  0 

1  old  bandkenhief 0  0  6 

1  short  black  hood  mon ...  0  10 

1  long  do 0  2  0 

2  sUk  aprons    0  2  0 

IMaskandFan 0  2  0 

8  pr  of  old  Glores 0  1  0 

The  best  suit  of  twad  oloaths 0  8  0 

Theworserdo 0  16 
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2  ptir  roffles. 0  3  0 

1  Muslin  hood 0  0  6 

A  Maslin  Apron 0  1  6 

A  handkerchief 0  0  6 

A  Camhriek  do 0  2  0 

A  Seotoh  do 0  0  10 

8  pair  of  sleeTet 0  0  6 

8  old  Double  cloaths    0  0  4 

A  White  Hood 0  0  8 

A  White  do.  and  Sleeves 0  0  8 

8  White  old  Aprons 0  2  0 

8  Course  Shifts    0  8  0 

Windo  and  Bagg*d  Curtains 0  1  0 

2Pocketts 0  0  8 

8  old  Cheek  Aprons 0  10 

A  pair  shoes  taid  two  pair  ologgs 0  2  6 

1  old  pair  of  sheets 0  2  0 

4  pr  of  brass  weights 0  0  0 

2  pr  of  Speotables    0  1  6 

In  Money 0  17  0 

IChopblock    0  0  4 

Coles 0  0  6 

2  small  rods 0  0  6 

1  Shift  and  old  bits  of  linnen 0  2  6 
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John  Wright 
John  Allcoek. 

Mr.  Benn  forwarded  for  exhibition,  a  onrious  spear  head ;  a  portion  of  a  stone 
mould  for  bronze  objects;  a  triangular  crucible,  perfect,  and  another  imperfect ;  a 
stone  or  slag  crucible,  perfect,  and  another  imperfect  The  following  communication 
was  then  read : — 

NOTSS  OH   THB   PBIMITITB   InHABITAHTS   OF  GbBAT    BbITAIH    AND    IbBLAVD.      Bjf 

Edward  Benn,  Esq. 

1  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction  the  report  of  the  Tcry  interesting 
matters  discussed  by  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
Liverpool.  But.  while  admitting  the  great  talent  and  extensive  information  of  Mr. 
Wright,  I  must  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  on  Irish  antiquities.  Thns,  he  expresses 
an  opinion  that  stone  hatohets  have  been  used  for  striking  fire.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  generally  used  for  such  a  purpose,  or  indeed  to  be  suited  to  it  I  have 
examined  hundreds  of  them,  and  never  perceived  any  marks  or  chipping,  such  as  might 
be  presumed  to  arise  fh>m  firequently  striking  fire.  But  I  have  met  with  many  which 
were  broken,  as  if  by  the  effect  of  a  violent  blow,  such  as  would  be  given  in  using  the 
instrument  for  splitting  wood,  or  the  other  general  purposes,  in  which,  it  might  be 
snpposed,  the  tool  of  all  work  of  a  very  rude  people  might  be  employed.  Besides,  I 
may  mention  that  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  made  of  such  stone  as  would  not  strike 
fire«  nor  do  I  see  how  they  could  be  made  to  produce  fire  by  friction. 

The  second  sutement  from  which  I  must  dissent,  is,  that  the  well-known  bronie 
sword  found  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  was  manufactured  by  the  Romans,  and  sold 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  This,  I  think,  is  not  correct,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 
In  that  country  two  kinds  of  swords  are  found,  the  flag-shaped  sword  alluded  to  by  Bfr. 
Wright,  and  the  small  sword.  The  former  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  good  weapon  i 
very  few  are  so  heavy  that  they  could  be  used  with  effect  as  broad  swords,  and  their 
breadth  near  the  point  would  appear  to  have  rendered  them  equally  unsuitable  for  stab^ 
bing  purposes ;  but  the  small  sword,  which  is  more  common,  was  a  most  effective  weapon.. 
It  is  shorter  than  the  other,  but  this  was  remedied  by  lengthening  the  handle,  no  fixed 


place  being  left  fbr  it  m  in  the  other  kind  of  eword.  The  handle  m§,f  have  been  of  wood, 
to  suit  the  taete  or  convenienoe  of  the  owner,  and  the  riTetsby  which  ii  was  fixed  are  atiU 
▼ery  generally  foond  attached.  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  beliere  that  these  aworda 
at  least  were  of  Irish  manafaotnre»  for  if  it  ean  be  shown  thai  braae  eaatiiiga  were  made 
there,  at  a  time  as  remote  as  the  period  at  which  brass  swords  wei»  used,  with  sntb, 
extraordinary  skill  as  to  astonish  and  pnzzle  the  beat  brass  fbondera  Af  the  present 
day,  we  may  well  suppose  that  swords  of  much  more  simple  workmanship  were  also 
made.  The  brass  spear  which  I  exhibit  is  an  example  of  great  skill  in  brasa  casting; 
and  in  proof  of  my  opinion  that  such  instroments  were  made  in  Ireland,  I  prodace  a 
monld  found  in  that  country,  that  had  been  used,  without  any  doubt,  for  the  easting  of 
spears.  This  mould  is  incomplete,  having  been  injured  and  njeoted  peihaps.  It  is 
made  of  what  I  belleye  is  called  soap  stone.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  be  eapable  of  being 
cut  with  a  knife,  though  it  reuins  ite  aharpness,  is  lerj  dnrabla,  and  aeema  every  way 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended. 

I  also  exhibit  a  perfect  crucible,  and  parts  of  two  others  that  appear  to  have  been 
burnt  out.  These  articles  are  perhaps  unique  f  their  date  is  onkaown,  bat  they  were 
found  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  under  circumstances  that  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Saxou  period,  or  to  an  era  about  1,000  years  distant  Of  course 
they  are  not  probably  so  old  as  the  spear,  or  swords,  or  mould,  but  they  are  still  very 
curious.  Indeed,  the  every  day  tools  and  domestic  articles  of  our  aneeetora  are  more 
interesting  and  give  us  better  ideas  of  their  state  of  civiiizatioii,  than  dieir  warlike 
weapons  and  personal  ornaments. 


Ut  March,  1855.    ABG1L£0L0GICAL  SECTION. 

Tbomas  Atxsoh,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

7?he  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  John  Norman  Crosse,  F.S.S.,  of  0,  Sweeting-street,  was  duly  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  the  Society  Archsologique  d'  Orleans.   Bulletin  de  la  Society  No.  six,  being 

part  4  for  1854. 
From  Samuel  Oath,  Esq.    Acooimt  of  the  Northern  Bar,  to  the  year  1833.    Litho* 
gn^hed  in  fac.  aim.  of  the  handwriting  of  the  compiler,  the  late  Fletcher 
Bainco(A,  Esq. 
Tiota  James  Boaidman,  Esq.     Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Sailors^  Home,  BegistEy, 

and  Savfaigs  Bank,  for  the  year  1854. 
From  John  N.  Crosse,  F.S.S.    A  Padlock  manufaetnred  and  used  at  Bnga,  fn 
Portugal. 
The  first  number  of  the  Aroheologieal  Ifine,  including  a  new  History  of  Kent,  by 
Alfired  John  Dunkin,  Esq.,  was  laid  upon  the  table.    It  is  received  In  exdiange  fbr  the 
Sooiety's  publications. 

Mr.  Mayer  forwarded  for  exbiMtkm  teee  Danish  ^prim-ataveflT  or  "  Booie  aa)fD« 
dara,"  two  of  which  era  his  own,  aud  om  belong*  to  the  Soelety.  They  ware  hitsnded 
to  illustrate  one  of  iIm  papers  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Croaae  exhibited  a  copy  of  Barker's  edition  of  the  Book  of  Commom  Prayer, 
AJ).,  1635,  widi  which  waa  boimd  up  the  Psalms  by  Stenhold  and  Hopkina,  with 
rnusie,  Iddd.  Mr.  Orosae  also  eriiiblted  a  book  of  proof  engravings,  of  aome  persons 
Bad  acenea  daring  the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  II ;  a  eurioQa  oontemporaiy  print  of  the 
trial  of  Ghaiks  I ;  and  the  Baven  Ahnanaek,  1077. 

Mr.  J<^m8on  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  6old8mith*a  Almanack,  aiao  of  1677 ;  and  a 
volume  bound  in  veUum,  eontahdng  a  deseription  of  Palmistry,  Yirgil'a  Edogoea,  and 
an  Seoleaiastieal  Calendar  for  1475, 1494,  and  1518. 

Mr.  Jacob  exhibited  a  copy  of  Cockec'a  arithmatie  of  tiM  date  1708. 
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In  oonformitj  with  Law  xvi,  the  Traasarer  exhibited  the  offloial  List  of  the  Members 
showing  all  the  payments  made. 

The  Secretory  read  an  extraot  from  a  French  newspaper,  Le  Pilote  de  la  Somme  of 
28rd  September,  1854,  annoancing  the  sucoessfnl  researches  of  M.  Boaeher  de  Perthes, 
respecting  the  objects  of  the  *' stone  period."  His  travels  had  been  daring  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1854,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  as  in  1858  they  had  been  in  the  East 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  : — 

Some  sections  of  Mr.  Worsaae's  recent  work,  <*  Sketches  fh>m  the  Boyal  Masenm  of 
i^ntiqnities  at  Copenhagen,"  translated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ludwigsen ;  and  an  Accoont  of 
the  Primstaye  and  of 'Remarkable  Days,  written  by  Professor  A.  Mnnoh  for  the  Nor- 
wegian Folke  Kalendar  of  1848,  and  translated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lndwigsen. 


Sth  March,  1855.    LITERARY    SECTION. 
Rbt.  Db.  Thom,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  Charles  White  Underwood,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution, 
was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donation  was  laid  upon  the  table :  -~ 
From  the  Cambrian  ArchsBological  Association.    Archesologia  Cambrensis,  No.  xx. 
for  October,  1854. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  folio  Concordance  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  Clement  Cotton's  Concordance,  1631, — ^by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Newman,  minister  of  Rehobotb  in  New  England.  It  was  the  first  complete  and  enlarged 
book  of  the  kind.    Its  date  was  London  1050. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harding,  manufiBtoturer  of  the  Model  of  Ancient  Liverpool,  exhibited 
two  original  views  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  an  elevadon,  in  1650  and  1855.  He 
intends  to  publish  them,  on  one  large  sheet  with  an  explanatory  key.  An  application 
from  Mr.  Harding  to  be  permitted  to  dedicate  the  Views  to  the  Society,  was  at  once 
granted. 

Mr.  Buxton  exhibited  an  ancient  printed  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  slightly  imperfect, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  date. 

In  illustration  of  the  paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Stonehonse  exhibited  the  following: — Map 
of  Cheshire ;  Drawing  of  die  tomb  of  Hugh  Starkie,  iu  Over  Church ;  the  Church  Porch; 
Water  Basin ;  View  of  Weaver  Hall  from  the  Hunting  Bridge ;  Rubbing  of  the  brass  on 
Hugh  Starlde's  tomb ;  Drawing  from  the  Church  window,  and  sketch  of  carving  from  a  pew. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Dbsobiptioh  of  TBI  Pabish  and  Church  or  Ovbb,  xv  Chbshtbb.  Bg  JameM 
Sionekouu, 

Although  the  reeords  kept  in  somewhat  out-of-the-way  ooimtry  places  do  not  present 
to  notioe  any  very  remarkable  cireumstanoes,  there  is  always  something  to  be  found  iu 
them  of  interest  to  those  who  have  a  literary  or  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind. 

The  town  of  Over — ^for  town  it  must  be  called,  since  it  has  a  charter  of  both  market 
and  fair,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  mayor,  although  not  possessing  a  body  corporate — 
is  situated  about  a  mUe  from  Winsford,  one  of  the  Salt-producing  towns  of  Cheshire, 
four  miles  west  from  Middlewieh,  and  four  miles  fh>m  the  Hartford  station  of  the 
Oreat  North-western  Railway. 

Over  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  is  there  spelt  **  Ovre.**  The  manor  of 
Over  was  bestowed  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Chester  (who  became  Edward  the  First),  in  the 
04th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Ihird,  to  his  Abbey  of  Demhall. 

After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  when  Vale  Royal  Abbey,  ceased,  amongst  oAer 
•uoh  like  things,  to  be,  the  manors  of  Over  and  Waverham  were  granted  (37  Henry 
2c 
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VIII)  to  Sir  Thomas  Holeroft,  Knight,  in  eonsideration  of  the  snm  of  £4S(i  lOs.  lOd., 
and  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Cartmell,  subject  also  to  a  rent  of  JglO  Os.  4d.  From 
the  Holcfofts  Uiis  manor  passed  to  a  Mr.  Edmnnd  Pearsall  or  Persell,  a  London  mer- 
chant, who,  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  sold  it  to  Thomas  Choimondely, 
Esquire,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lady  Mary  Choimondely,  in  the  hands  of  whose 
descendant,  the  present  Lord  Delamere,  it  still  remains. 

The  word  "Over"  frequently  occurs  in  the  names  of  Cheshire  localities,  as  in  "  Over 
Peover,"  " Overchurch,"  in  Wirral;  "Overton,"  "Over  Tabley,"  "Overpool,"  "Over 
Marsh." 

The  town  of  Over  commences  at  the  west  end  of  Over  Lane,  wliich  is  the  high  road 
from  Winsford  to  Delamere  Forest  It  is  in  appearance  a  mere  village,  having  the 
houses  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  road,  without  any  lateral  streets.  Amongst  these 
houses  are  some  of  those  oldfashioned  dwellings  frequently  found  in  Cheshire,  of  lath 
and  plaster,  or  brick  and  timber,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  present  so  picturesque 
an  appearance.  Although  Over  cannot  rank  in  size  beyond  the  extent  of  a  village,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  as  before  stated,  a  market  town.  Its  charter  of  fair  and  market  was 
granted  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Vale  Royal,  by  Edward  I,  1280.  The  market  day 
is  Wednesday.  It  had  been  in  disuse  for  many  years  until  184(i,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  it,  but  without  success,  although  a  market  hall  was  erected  by  a  proprie- 
tary, who  made  a  strong  effort  to  bring  it  into  esteem.  The  market  for  the  neighbour- 
hood is  held  at  Winsford,  on  the  Satarday,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  habit  of 
frequenting  it  by  the  country  people  could  not  be  shaken.  After  a  year  or  two  the 
zparket  at  Over  was  given  up,  and  the  hall  was  sold  to  Lord  Delamere,  who  applied  it 
to  educational  purposes.  The  fairs,  however,  are  still  a  favourite  resort  of  the  peasantry, 
farmers,  and  dealers.  They  are  held  on  the  Idth  May  and  25th  September.  Considerable 
sales  of  cattle  and  horses  take  place,  while  the  usual  amusements  fill  up  the  afternoons. 
Near  the  market  hall  is  a  modem  cross,  which  superseded  one  of  great  antiqnity,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  monks  of  Vale  Royal,  who  erected  one  also  on  the 
high  road,  near  where  the  branch  road  turns  off  to  the  church.  Over  Cross  surmounts 
a  flight  of  steps  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  presents  an  interesting  object  to  the  passer 
by.  Under  it  is  the  terror  to  bucolic  evil-doers,  the  lock-up,  and  at  the  back  is  the 
pound.  The  inhabitants  of  Over  are  principally  employed  in  tlie  neighbouring  salt 
works  at  Winsford,  and  some  of  them  in  an  extensive  silk  mill  which  is  in  operation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.     Over  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water. 

Over  has  a  singular  custom  attached  to  it,  which  has  existed  for  centuries.  Although  not 
a  corporate  town,  it  has  a  jnayor  to  manage  its  public  affairs.  The  mayor  is  thus  chosen. 
At  the  holding  of  the  manorial  court  in  October,  there  are  two  juries  empanelled.  One 
of  these  is  called  the  grand  jury,  which  acts  for  the  town,  and  the  other  the  county  jury, 
to  whom  is  confided  the  township  affairs. 

The  grand  jury  returns  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the  names  of  six  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants.  The  lord  of  the  manor  selects  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  ai 
an  adjourned  court,  held  fourteen  days  after  the  first  court,  is  elected  to  fill  the  ofBce 
of  chief  magistrate.  The  mayor  thus  remarkably  chosen,  does  not  obtain  mere  title, 
for  his  office  is  one  of  some  influence.  He  sits  on  the  bench  at  quarter  sessions,  acts 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  signature  is  necessary  to  be  appended  to  that  of  a 
county  magistrate  in  granting  licenses  to  public  houses.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  enjoys  the  title  of  alderman.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  county  court,  the 
mayor  had  a  sworn  bailiff,  who  executed  all  processes  relating  to  matters  of  debt 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

William  Smith,  in  his  "  King's  Vale  Royti,"  thus  speaks  of  Over — **  It  standeth  at 
the  east  end  of  Delamere  Forest,  not  far  from  the  river  Weaver.  It  is  but  a  small 
thing,  yet  I  put  it  in  here,  because  of  the  great  prerogative  that  it  hath.  For  it  hath  a 
mayor,  and  die  church,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  south  of  the  town,  is  lawless, 
which  privilege  (because  it  standeth  in  Eddisbury  hundred)  I  think  it  hath  since  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Eddisbury,  which  stood  some  time  in  the  Forest  of  Delamere, 
in  the  same  place  where  the  Chamber  in  the  forest  is  still  standing." 

Now,  Smith,  I  think,  has  mixed  up  in  this  statement  that  which  is  not,  with  that 
which  is.    There  were  three  places  of  sanctuary,  or  places  of  refuge,  for  malefactors. 
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runaways,  and  persecuted  persons,  in  Cheshire,  one  of  which  was  at  Over  Marsh,  or 
King's  Marsh,  hetween  Shochlach  and  Famdon.  I  suspect  that  Smith  has  confounded 
Oyer  Church  with  this  place.  Over  Marsh,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  was  a  piece  of 
ground  set  aside  for  the  use  of  persons  who  were  fugitives.  Smith  also  fJEills  into  an  error 
infixing  the  locality  of  Over  Church  as  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  ts  it  it 
at  least  a  mile  by  the  nearest  way  across  the  fields,  and  certainly  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  by  the  high  road. 

At  a  house  called  the  Bridge  End  House,  the  notorious — or,  if  the  term  be  better 
approved,  the  celebrated — Robert,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  ealled,  William  Nixon,  the 
Cheshire  prophet,  was  bom.  It  was  ouly  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  that 
anything  was  written  respecting  this  person.  Oldmixon,  in  his  pamphlet  published  by 
Curll,  in  17)4,  collected  some  particulars  relating  to  him.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  neither  in  the  registers  of  Over  Church  nor  Whitegate  is  Nixon*s  name  to  be  found, 
while  several  dates  are  asserted  by  different  authors  to  have  been  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  He  is  said  to  have  died  from  neglect  in  Hampton  Court,  whither  he  had  been 
taken  for  James  I.  to  see  him.  In  Lysons's  Cheshire  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
him. 

The  progenitors  of  George  Washington  resided  in  Over  township,  and  some  of  the 
name  are  still  to  be  found,  I  believe,  within  its  limits. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Over,  especially  towards  the  Weaver,  is  of  a 
very  pleasing  isharacter.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Winsford  Bridge  appear  large 
sheets  of  water,  which  are  hereabout  termed  *'  flashes."  These  flashes  are  caused  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  rock  salt  deposit  beneath,  worn  away  by  the  under  spriogs ;  and 
it  is  doubtless  from  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  land,  and  the  speedy  presence 
of  water  in  its  stead,  that  the  term  for  these  little  lakes  has  been  obtained.  The 
Weaver  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  '*  the  flashes.**  The  depth  of  water  varies ; 
in  some  places  it  is  forty  and  fifty  feet  deep,  while  in  others  it  is  so  shallow  that  a  boat 
will  not  float  Above  the  flashes  the  river  suddenly  narrows,  and,  after  winding  about 
between  sedgy  banks  for  a  few  miles,  ceases  to  be  navigable  even  for  small  boats.  The 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  rises  in  well- wooded  land  of  a  most  agreeable  eharaoter. 
Heavy  craft  only  get  up  to  Winsford  Bridge. 

The  church  of  Over,  which  now  claims  our  attention,  is  dedicated  to  St  Chad.  It  is 
distant  from  Over  town  about  a  mile,  as  the  crow  flies.  It  stands  in  a  hollow,  and  has 
a  very  venerable  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  style  is  that  of  the  later  period  of 
English  architecture.  Though  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  there  might  have 
been  hereabout  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  that  remarkable  work  some  sort  of 
sacred  building  standing.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  church  is  ereeted  upon  a 
Norman  foundation,  such  foundation  having  been  laid  bare  or  traceable,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  a  portion  of  the  original  building  is  still  extant  The  rebuilding  took  plaee  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  doubtless  the  materials  of  ihe  former  church  we're  used  up. 
The  tower  is  square,  of  four  stories,  batllemented,  the  buttresses  ending  in  finials, 
which  have  been  much  broken.  A  Gothic  frieze  is  carried  under  the  battlements.  About 
half  way  up  the  tower,  on  the  southern  side,  there  is  a  stone  let  into  the  wall,  which 
originally  bore  a  sculptured  efBgy,  probably  that  of  the  rebuilder  of  the  church.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  an  inscription  round  it,  but  both  figure  and  inscription  are  too 
much  defaced  to  be  traceable  or  legible,  at  any  rate  from  the  churchyard.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  porch  of  two  stories,  embattled.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  window,  and  above  it 
a  shield,  bearing  the  rebuildei's  arms,  quarterly,  with  that  of  Olton.  The  entrance  to 
the  porch  is  obtained  down  a  step,  the  churchyard  having  been  gradually  raised  about 
it  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  porch  is  a  water  basin,  somewhat  worn  in  the  front, 
under  a  very  g^racefnl  Saxon  crocketted  arch.  The  basin  projects  from  the  wall,  exhi- 
biting to  view  three  sides  of  an  octagon,  ornamented  with  Gothic  niches.  The  trefoil 
of  this  arch  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  representation  of  it  in  black  paint  substituted. 
This  basin  has  been,  and  indeed  still  is,  a  very  graceful  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  a  venerable  appearance.  On  the  north  side  there  is 
private  pew  room,  occupied  by  the  owners  of  Damhall  Hall ;  a  portion  of  it  is  built  out 
into  the  churchyard.  Near  the  vestry  is  a  remarkably  large  stone  baptismal  font, bearing 
the  initials  **  T.  W.,'*  and  dated  1662,  which  some  cleanly-minded  ohurobwsrden  has 
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loaded  with  a  thick  eoat  of  stone-coloared  paint  Near  the  entranee  to  the  private  pew, 
and  adjoining  the  coromnnion  rails,  is  the  altar  tomb  of  Hngh  Starkey,  the  rebaflder  of 
the  ebaroh.  The  base  is  of  red  stone.  A  singular  distribation  of  the  ornamental 
qnatrefoils  maj  be  observable.  The  compartments  on  the  right  of  the  shield  are  three 
in  number,  while  those  on  the  left  are  two.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  portion  of  the 
qnatrefoil  next  the  shield,  on  the  right  hand,  only  is  visible.  In  the  quatrefoils  in  the 
wall  nnder  the  arch,  wherein  the  tomb  partly  stands,  a  similar  distribution  takes  place 
of  three  and  two,  only  in  the  latter  case  the  former  nnmber  is  to  the  left  instead  of  to 
the  right  Now,  this  seems  a  curious  arrangement,  but  I  think  the  reason  for  it  may 
be  explained.  When  this  altar  tomb  was  first  erected,  it  doubtless  stood  in  an  isolated 
position.  In  the  course  of  time  the  tomb  becoming  decayed,  or  perhaps  desecrated  by 
sacrilegious  hands,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  it  In  doing  so,  the  omamentid 
parts  were  collected  together,  and  exhibited  in  the  best  way  they  would  admit  It  seems 
clear  that  this  was  the  case,  beeause  the  wall  in  the  recess  at  the  base  of  the  quatrefoils 
at  the  back  covers  over  a  strip  of  the  marble  top  of  the  tomb,  and  hides  a  portion  of 
the  shields  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  comers.  Perhaps  the  obtuse  arch  ornamented 
with  erocketts  was  the  original  arch  under  which  the  tomb  stood,  while  the  roods  or 
crosses,  or  what  appear  to  be  such,  were  a  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  arch.  It  is  dear 
that  jome  alteration  has  been  effected  since  the  time  when  the  tomb  was  originally 
erecRd.  The  top  is  of  black  marble,  and  bears  an  effigy  of  the  pious  gentleman  whose 
ashes  the  tomb  covers.  The  inscription,'*  Et  gloria  soli  Deo  honor,**  is  in  beautifully  formed 
letters,  as  are  those  of  **  H.  S.'*  surmounting  the  arch.  The  roods,  if  such  they  be,  are 
much  broken  and  defaced,  as  are  the  niches  in  them,  in  which  are  some  remains  of 
sculptured  or  carved  figures.  The  effect  of  the  niche  and  arch  is  very  pleasing — ^indeed, 
this  tomb  is  of  a  highly  interesting  charaeter.  At  the  foot  of  the  effigy  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  Of  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soule  of  Hugh  Starky  of  Oulton  Esquier  gentelm 
usher  to  Henry  VIII  and  son  to  Hugh  Starky  of  Oulton  Esqnier,  which  Hugh  (^e  son) 
descessyd  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  MCCCCC On  his  Soule  Jhu  have  mcy. 

The  shields  at  the  comer,  which  are  much  defaced,  bear  the  Starkey  and  Olton  arms 
quarterly.  At  the  steps  of  the  chancel  there  is  another  tomb,  containing  the  remains 
of  the  father  of  Hugh  Stsrkey.  The  inscription  is  obliterated,  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  to  the  following  effect : — "Hicjacet  copora  Hngonis  Starkey  de  Olton  arm!  et 
MargaroBteB  uxoris  ejus."  The  tomb  once  bore  two  brass  effigies,  with  armorial  bear- 
ings. The  Starkeys  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  great  influence  and  station  at  one 
time.  They  resided  at  a  place  called  Darley  Hall,  which  stood  at  the  back  of  the  present 
Oulton  Hall,  and  which  was  pulled  down  by  Mr.  Egerton  many  years  ago.  Oulton  Park 
and  demesne  were  their  property,  and  they  held  the  manor  of  Knights  Grange,  the 
manor  of  Olton,  one-third  of  the  manor  of  Erdswiek,  and  lands  in  MinshuU  Vernon, 
Church  Minshull,  Worlston,  Woodford,  Ey  ton,  Rush  ton,  Tarporley,  Thingwood,  Bud- 
worth,  and  Surlach.  One  of  the  Starkeys,  Sir  Humphrey,  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  Edward  the  Fifth's  reign,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 
Another  Starkey  of  note  was  Ralph,  a  literaiy  man  of  some  celebrity  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  who  industriously  eollected  a  great  deal  of  information  relative  to  the 
arms  of  the  Cheshire  gentry.  At  Hugh  Starkey's  death,  I/i55,  the  estates  came  into 
the  possession  of  Oliver  Starkey,  an  illegitimate  son.  This  Oliver  Starkey  was  a  knight 
of  Malta,  and  became  grand  prior  of  the  order.  He  dying  without  issue,  the  estates 
descended  to  his  brother  James.  Either  by  litigation,  or  f^om  other  causes,  the  pro- 
perty passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Egertons,  with  whom  it  still  remains,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bart 

In  the  windows  of  the  church  there  are  remains  of  stained  glass.  In  the  eaat  window 
there  is  some  tabernacle  work.  Unfortunately  theie  is  but  little  of  it  In  the  windows 
of  the  south  aisle  are  the  arms  of  Starkey  and  Oulton,  quarterly,  empaled  with  the  coats 
of  Done  and  Needham.  In  the  windows  of  this  side  also  are  the  figures  of  John 
Starkey,  of  Olton,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Needham,  of  Shevington, 
as  we  may  infer  firom  the  blazonry  on  the  shields.  Both  figures  are  in  kneeling  posture, 
before  a  desk  and  book.  The  figure  of  the  lady  is  so  far  mutilated  as  to  leave  nothing 
but  the  ample  skirts  of  her  robe.    The  male  figure  is  in  plate  armour,  very  perfect,  and 
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of  beaatiftil  oolonra  and  skilfal  execadon.  The  mullions  and  tracery  of  the  windows, 
which  mast  at  one  tune  have  been  very  ta^tefnl,  have  been  injudiciously  or  wantonly 
removed.  In  one  of  the  pews  there  is  a  carving  of  a  shield,  bearing  a  cross  moline, 
with  a  griffin's  head  erased.  In  the  belfry  there  is  a  remarkably  large  chest,  elaborately 
carved,  which  it  is  a  pity  is  not  placed  in  some  suitable  part  of  the  building.  There 
is  an  organ  in  the  west  end,  and  a  gallery  fronts  it  which  runs  along  one  side  of  the 
church.  ,. 

The  impropriation  of  the  church  was  given  by  Handle  Oernons,  Earl  of  Chester,  to 
the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Chester.  When  Vale  Royal  Abbey  was  founded  by  Edward, 
the  nuns  released  a  portion  of  the  tithes  of  a  part  of  the  parish,  consisting  of  Little 
Over,  Sutton,  and  Merton,  for  which  they  received  105s.  lid.  out  of  the  rents  of  Mid- 
dlewich.  When  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.  Bishop  Bird  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
rectory  of  Over,  with  the  reversion  to  his  successors.  The  present  incumbent  is  the 
Rev.  J.  Jackson,  M.A.  The  bishops  of  Chester  still  possess  ite  right  of  presentation. 
In  175d  the  vicarage  was  augmented,  and  in  1708  lands  were  purchased  to  the  value 
of  J£400  for  that  purpose.  dt200  were  given  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Stratford, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  trustees  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty. 

The  registers  commence  in  1&58.  The  baptisms  are  imperfect  from  1564  to  1590. 
The  burials  are  also  imperfect  from  1567  to  1500. 

In  Over  there  is  another  church,  but  of  modem  erection.  It  is  one  of  the  '*  Weaver 
Churches,'*  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Weaver  navigation.  The  Independents  have 
a  chapel,  with  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  it.  There  is  also  a  burying  ground 
for  the  members  of  the  congregation.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  and  school.  The 
Primitive  Methodists  have  a  chapel.  In  Over  Lane  is  the  Methodist  Association  Chapel, 
erected  in  1836.  The  Whitegate  School  is  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Delamere. 
The  Whitegate  and  Over  Free  School  was  endowed  by  Thomas  Lee,  of  Damhall,  in 
1699,  with  the  rents  of  certain  lands  in  Newton  by  Tattenhall,  containing  8163  statute 
acres.  In  1818,  a  new  school  was  erected,  aided  by  the  National  Society.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  discovered  several  charities  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  Over,  which  had 
been  misappropriated  and  irretrievably  lost,  but  at  what  time  or  by  whom  no  trace  was 
left. 

Respecting  the  population,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed,  that  Over  is  the  designation  of 
a  Sub-District  of  the  Registration  District  of  Northwich.  In  this  Sub-District  (which 
ip  probably  co-extensive  with  the  Poor  Law  Union)  there  were,  at  the  Census  of  1851, 
7129  souls,  viz.,  8608  males,  and  3521  females.  Of  these,  there  were  11  men  and  17 
women  between  the  age  of  80  and  85  years ;  there  were  also  6  women  between  85  and 
90 ;  2  between  90  and  95,  and  1  who  had  passed  the  age  of  O.")  years,  and  1  between 
95  and  100. 

In  conclusion  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  in  thus  stringing  together  a 
variety  of  scattered  facts,  I  think  I  am  carrying  out  fblly  the  purposes  of  our  society ; 
and  to  suggest  also  to  any  of  our  members  who  may  accidentally  visit  some  places  not 
familiar  to  the  many,  that  they  cannot  render  better  service  than  by  devoting  a  little 
time  to  gathering  together  any  particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  such  place,  and 
putting  them  down  for  our  instruction.  The  traveller  should  come  home  burdened 
with  information,  as  the  bee  wings  its  way  back  loaded  with  honey  to  the  hive.  If  he 
think  proper  to  keep  the  honey  to  himself,  at  any  rate  let  us  have  the  wax. 


15/A  March,  1855.    SCIENTIFIC    SECTION. 
Rev.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Qeorge  Mansfield  Browne,  of  15,  South  Hill,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  John  Nelson  Wood,  Esq.     A  Hand  Bill  of  1768,  announcing  tlie  delivery  of 
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Stevens'  Lecture  on  Heads,  by  Mr.  Bogers,  at  the  Bucks'  Boom  in  the  Golden 
Lion,  Dale  Street. 
From  Thomas  Bromfield  Byder,  Esq.,  Secretary.    Journal  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Agricultural  Society  for  1854. 

Mr.  M*Quie  exhibited  an  ancient  instrument  for  striking  a  light;  ignition  being 
communicated  to  a  tinder  box. 

Mr.  Bimmer  exhibited  a  copy  of  Ogilvie's  Translation  of  Virgil,  1684 ;  firom  which  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Moore  read  some  MS  lines  of  poetry. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  plan  and  description  <5r  the  Slave  Ship  Brooks,  published  in  1 789. 

In  illustration  of  his  paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Gregson  exhibited  fifteen  cases  of  Lepidop- 
tera ;  containing  about  1500  specimens. 

Mr.  Bichardson,  who  had  just  returned  from  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences,  during  his  stay  at  those  places. 

Dr.  Hume  announced  the  discovery  of  coprolites  and  large  fossil  fish  between  two 
coal  beds,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  New  Holland,  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

Dr.  Hume  also  read  an  extract  from  a  French  publication,  announcing  that  the 
discovery  of  M.  De  Perthes, — that  human  implements  were  found  in  connexion  with 
the  remains  of  Antediluvian  creatures, — ^had  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bigollot,  in  August 
last,  at  St.  Acheul  near  Amiens.  Numerous  scientific  gentlemen  had  examined  both  the 
strata  and  the  animal  remains  and  objects  found  in  them  ;  and  previous  doubts,  respecting 
the  correctness  of  the  observations  or  conclusions,  had  been  completely  removed. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

On  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  of  the  District  round  Liverpool,  with  some  of  th« 
causes  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  Insects,  by  Charles  Stewart  Gregson. 


22nrf  Marchy  1855.    MISCELLANEOUS    MEETING. 
The  Bxv.  Db.  Thom,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  the  Kilkenny  Archasological   Society.     Proceedings  and  Transactions  for 

January,  1855. 
From  Henry  A.  Bright,  Esq.    A  description  of  Lupset,  the  Heath,  and  Sharlston, 
near  Wakefield ;   by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.     Printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution, 1848. 

The  original  Protest  of  Thomas  Seddon,  Master  of  the  Ship  Penelope  of 
Liverpool,  2nd  June,  1713. 

Two  fiac-simile  letters, — from  Miles  Coverdale  to  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell, 
13th  December,  1538 ;  and  from  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  the  Abbot  of  Bury, 
temp.  Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Danson  exhibited  two  "  Fast  Sermons,"  or  Sermons  preached  on  Fast  Days.  One 
was  by  Gilbert  Burnett,  1680,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Sacheverell  1702.  Mr.  Danson  also 
exhibited  MisVt  Journal,  in  one  number  of  which,  dated  1723,  the  policy  of  Bussia  was 
shown  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  nation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  Hill  of  Waverton  near  Chester,  forwarded  for  exhibition  a  book  with 
curious  engravings,  entitled  "  Pauli  Petavii,  in  Francorum  Curia  Consilia,  Antiquariae 
Suppellectilis  Portiuncula.    Parisius  1614." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Stewart  exhibited  a  portrait  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  by  Clothier, 
painted  from  a  photograph  taken  shortly  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Bees  exhibited  a  rhombus  of  unpolished  glass,  about  half  a  square  inch  in  super- 
ficies, which  had  been  found  with  many  similar  pieces  in  a  cutting  in  Huntingdonshire. 

Mr.  Hardman  exhibited  an  ancient  coin  from  Philippi  in  Macedonia;  and  Mr. Bright 
handed  round  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Champion  in  the  Strand,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  its  probable  date. 
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The  Secretary  announced,  that  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Council,  the  letter  to  the 
Members,  by  *'  one  of  themselres,"  on  "  Science  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  would  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  Paper  waa  then  read : — 

Bemarks  on  the  Connexion  between  Archaeology  and  Natural  History,  by  Joseph 
Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.M.H.S. 


29/^  March,  1855.    AROaEOLOGICAL    SECTION. 
The  Rbt.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minntea  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donation  was  laid  on  the  table: — 
From  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.     Remarks  on  Spontaneous  Combustion,  and  the 
best  means  of  extinguishing  fires,  pamph.    LiTerpool,  1855. 

Mr.  M*Qaie  exhibited  a  curious  taper-stand,  forming  also  an  extinguisher  and  a  box 
for  the  taper.  He  also  exhibited  two  yolumes  of  the  sixteenth  century, — the  "  Footpath 
to  Felicitie "  and  "  Icones  Mortis." 

Mr.  Danson  exhibited  an  old  newspaper  as  a  specimen  of  those  in  which  the  letters  of 
Junius  appeared.  It  was  the  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser  for  13th  December, 
1769,  containing  No.  34  of  those  letters. 

The  printed  letter  on  the  subject  of  "  Soience  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire"  having 
been  fully  considered,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Council  and 
certain  ordinary  members  then  present, — to  consider  ihe  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  advocated  in  the  letter.  They  were  requested  to  lay  their  Report,  if  possible, 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

Materials  for  the  History  of  the  two  Counties,  and  the  mode  of  using  them,  (part  ii.) 
by  John  Robson,  Esq.* 

19^  JprU,  1855.     LITERARY    SECTION. 
Thb  Rbt.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harding,  of  Oreat  Crosby,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy.    Memoires  de  la  Society,  vol.  x., 

second  series,  (xx  of  the  collection)  in  Uiree  parts.,  4to.    Paris,  December 

1853,  May  1854,  and  January  1855. 
From  the  Author,  M.  Charma.  Disoours  D'Ouverture  prononc^,  par  M.  A.  Charma, 

President  de  1'  Academic  des  Sciences  Arts  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Caen,  24th 

November,  1853,  pamph.  Paris,  January,  1654. 
From  Henry  Johnson,  Esq.    A  bronze  celt,  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

rivulet  from  Kinderton,  in  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Boardman  exhibited  a  farthing  of  1674, '  Carolus  a  Carolo,'  discovered  in  sinking ' 
the  foundations  of  the  Sailors'  Home. 

Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  an  illuminated  MS.,  said  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
containing  sixteen  documents,  including  ^*  Magna  Carta  libertatis  Angliae."  One  of 
the  covers  was  part  of  the  original  oak  boards,  the  other  was  part  of  the  wood  from 
Prince  Buperfs  Cottage. 

♦  For  part  i,  see  vol.  v.  p.  IW. 
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Mr.  Johnson  also  showed  to  the  members  two  original  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  of 
them  of  the  4drd  of  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Marsh  laid  on  the  table  for  inspection,  a  Tolnme  containing  original  letters  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  from  which  his  paper  had  been  compiled ;  also  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

The  Special  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  29th  alt.,  presented  their 
Beport,  which  was  read  to  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  who  had  aeted  as  Chairman  of 
of  the  Committee,  was  the  author  of  the  letter  alluded  to. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Hume,  seconded  by  the  Rer.  Thomas  Moore,  and  resolved — 

That  the  Beport  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Memorandum  and  forms  of  Circulars  be 
referred  to  the  Council. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Boardman,  intimating  that  one  part  of 
Mr.  Harding's  Model  of  Ancient  Liverpool  was  erroneous.  A  bridge  was  ordered  to  be 
built  across  the  Pool,  but  that  which  is  represented  as  a  three-arch  stone  bridge  never 
was  erected.  His  evidence  was  first  negative,  no  such  bridge  appearing  on  any  map 
or  being  mentioned  in  any  document  subsequent  to  its  being  oidered ;  and  seeond 
positive,  as  the  unvarying  tradition  of  his  own  ancestors  was  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Pool  was  crossed  by  a  ferry  boat,  and  that  there  was  a  rude  pier  at  each  side.* 

The  foUuwing  Papers  were  then  read  :-> 

On  some  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  preserved  in  the  Warrington  Museum  and 
Library,  by  J.  F.  Marshy  Esq.,  and  on  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, — their 
objects,  difficulties  and  advantages, — by  David  Buxton,  Esq. 

[The  following  is  the  form  in  which  the  Paper  respecting  "  Science  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire"  Was  afterwards  prepared  for  issue  by  the  Council.] 

Introduction, 

This  Society  was  founded,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1848,  at  a  Public  Meeting  held  in  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  in  the  chair.  Its  original 
Object  was, — ^by  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing, — to  illustrate  all  thote  subjects 
which  are  connected  with  the  Gbnbbai,  History  of  the  two  counties ;  and  to  this  the 
efforts  of  all  the  members  were  exclusively  directed  for  the  first  six  years.  During  that 
period,  an  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  and  Papers  was  published ;  and  the  Society  is 
bound  to  continue  the  series, — ^the  size  of  course  depending  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  matter.  An  interesting  Library  and  Museum  have  also  been  collected,  local  in 
their  character  and  very  varied  in  their  contents. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  found,  however,  that  their  Laws  were  too  stringent  with 
respect  to  the  local  limit ;  and  they  were  frequently  obliged,  with  reluctance,  to  decline 
papers  of  great  value  and  interest,  because  they  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  these  two 
counties,  or  occasionally  on  any  place  whatever.  They  also  found  that  Literature,  and 
especially  Archssology,  having  a  much  stronger  reference  to  particular  places  than  Science 
generally,  papers  on  the  application  of  Science  were  rarely  produced,  and  those  on  its 
abstract  principles  were  regarded  as  inadmissible.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  80th  of  August,  1854,  the  Members  agreed  unani- 
mously to  extend  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Society,  from  local  and  special  to 
general.  At  the  same  time,  they  classified  the  inquiries  under  the  three  general  heads  of 
Abohjboloot,  Litibatubb,  and  Scibhoi  ;  appointing  an  equal  number  of  Sectional 

*  In  a  leUer  dated  Ist  Jane,  1855,  Mr.  Boardman  states  that  additional  evidence  has  altered  hla 
opinion.    Ha  is  now  satisfied  that  a  bridge  did  exist 
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Meetings  during  each  Session,  for  the  disonsskm  of  t^ese  sabjeots  respeotiTely.  They 
also  increased  the  nomber  of  meetings  from  eight  to  aboat  twenty ;  and  distinguishing 
between  Besident  and  Non-resident  Members,  raised  the  annual  sabscription  of  the  former. 

A  Seventh  Session,  in  these  new  cironmstances,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the 
experience  of  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  Coanoil.  The  Society  has  received  a  large 
addition  of  new  and  Taloable  members ;  the  meetings,  though  more  fireqnent,  have  been 
much  better  attended,  and  hare  excited  a  more  lively  interest ;  the  papers  have  been 
nmnerons,  and  of  a  high  class ;  and  the  promises  of  intellectaal  support  have  been  more 
nmnerons  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

The  Council  desire  to  state  distinctly,  however,  that  the  Society  has  merely  extended 
its  field  of  inquiry,  it  has  not  abandoned  it ;  and  that  a  primary,  but  no  longer  exclusive, 
object  still  is, — the  thorough  description  and  illustration  of  the  two  counties  of  Lahoas- 
SBiBB  Aim  Chbshibi.  Within  these  limits,  most  of  their  members  reside ;  and  those 
who  do  not,  take  a  special  interest  in  the  district.  The  inquiries  of  almost  all  whose 
contributions  give  interest  to  the  Society's  volumes,  are  modified  by  local  circumstances, 
so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  as  well  as  of  duty  to  cultivate  the  field  already 
entered  upon.  And  as  the  general  subjects  of  inquiry  have  been  separately  named,  and 
specific  time  set  apart  fbr  their  investigation,  so  it  is  desirable  to  systematise  the  details 
as  much  as  possible,  that  every  topic  of  importance  may  receive  due  attention. 

The  Council  are  fblly  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  with,  in 
realizing  any  considerable  pordon  of  their  wishes.  The  labourers  are  all  voluntary,  for 
example,  and  though  doubtless  both  able  and  willing,  and  inspired  only  by  the  hi^est 
motives,  they  are  not  yet  provided  with  the  requisite  feusilities  for  combined  and  harmo- 
nious action.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  consider  maturely,  how  fiur  these 
ikcilities  can  be  speedily  and  efficiently  increased. 

It  has  appeared  to  them,  that  with  such  an  object  in  view,  they  may  appeal  with  per- 
fiect  propriety,  not  merely  to  their  own  members,  but  also — and  even  more  pointedly — to 
others  whose  labours  have  thrown  light  upon  any  portion  of  the  district  Even  apart  from 
any  such  local  reference, — and  only  bearing  in  mind  the  valuable  contributions  which  the 
Society  has  already  received  from  without,— they  cannot  hesitate  to  address  themselves 
to  those  who  have  established  an  enduring  claim  on  their  respect,  by  individual  eminence 
in  any  of  the  branches  which  they  desire  to  cultivate.  It  has  therefore  been  thought 
advisable,  to  address  a  personal  and  respectfol  communication,*  along  with  this  Paper, 
to  a  limited  number  of  intellectual  men  for  whom  our  object  may  probably  have 
some  degree  of  interest,  requesting  such  counsel  or  more  direct  aid,  as  they  may  be  quite 
at  leisure,  and  kindly  disposed  to  render. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  a  circular  letter,* 
so  Ikmmed  as  to  afford  to  each  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  any  active  part  in 
working  out  the  design,  the  means  of  at  once  selecting  and  entering  upon  that  department 
of  it,  to  which  previous  study  or  present  opportunity  may  most  strongly  direct  hia 
attention. 

*  A  Form  of  Letter  was  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
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At  the  third  meeting  of  the  first  session,  a  paper  was  read  "  On  thb  Bsst  Modb  of 
OAMMTiMQ  OUT  TBI  OBJECTS  OF  THB  SooiBTT,'*  by  H.  C.  Pidgeon,  Esq^  Joint  Hon. 
Secretary.  The  Gonncil  conadered  it  so  important,  that  an  edition  of  it  was  printed 
apart  from  the  annual  Toltime,  for  circulation  among  those  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Society;  and  classified  queries  were  appended  to  it,  showing  title  subjects  most 
deserving  of  attention.  Nearly  fifty  topics  were  enomerated  in  detail,  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  Archasology,  Literature,  Natural  History,  and  general  Science. 

During  the  present  session,  a  simUar  paper,  by  John  Towne  Danson,  Esq.,  F.S.8.,  one 
of  the  Members,  was  privately  printed  and  issued  to  all  the  Members  whose  names  iqipear 
in  the  last  printed  list  Its  title  was  **  Scibmob  ik  Laxcashibb  avd  Ghbshibb  f  and  its 
suggestions  referred  almost  exclusively  to  Science.  The  Council  regard  this  as  in  some 
degree  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  because  their  printed  volumes, — to  which  they  can 
refer  with  much  satisfiuition  as  a  specimen  of  their  la.'^ours, — contain  comparatively  few 
papers  on  Science,  even  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  term.  They  haye,  therefore,  with 
Mr.  Danson's  consent,  given  a  portion  of  his  paper  a  permanent  place  in  their  Proceedings, 
and  they  gladly  avail  themselves  of  that  portion,  in  this  document,  as  expressing 
generally  not  only  their  sentiments,  but  also  those  of  the  Members  at  large. 

They  will  only  add,  that  in  every  paper  which  the  Society  publishes,  the  writer  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  of  feujts  and  opinions,  and  for  the  omission  of  those,  if  anyj 
which  require  to  be  stated. 

Scibhcx  IK  Lavcashibb  and  Chxbhibe. 
♦  *  *  *  *     • 

**  Before  all  else,  we  have  to  ascertaiu  the  Physical  Oeography  of  the  two  counties : 
and  of  this,  first,  ihe  Oeodety,  or  divisions  of  the  surface.  These  are  more  numerous, 
as  well  as  more  complicated,  and  less  known,  than,  on  approaching  the  subject  for  the 
first  time,  one  is  apt  to  suppose.  They  are,  in  character,  civil,  ecclesiastical  and 
military,  as  well  as  naturaL  The  civil  divisions,  which  are  of  the  greatest  praetical 
importance,  are  often  hard  to  learn  with  precision,  when  such  knowledge  of  them  is 
needed.  The  divided  areas  of  local  taxation,  and  of  local  government :  as  townships, 
parishes,  hundreds  and  counties,  the  boundaries  conferring  electoral  rights,  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  local  courts,  and  the  districts  formed  for  the  registration  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  afford  instances  of  lines  each  of  which  is  in  constant 
use,  and  few  of  which  coincide  with  any  of  tbe  rest.  All,  so  far  as  they  are  of  use, 
should  be  known.  But,  apart  from  their  immediate  use,  all  are  worthy  of  preeise 
definition,  as  well  for  their  historical  value,  as  for  the  basis  such  information  must 
afibr^to  legislation  for  their  improvement. 

**  The  lines  of  division  being  laid  down,  we  might  next  ascertain  and  record  the 
precise  latitude  and  longitude  of  remarkable  fixed  points — especially  of  our  observa- 
tories. 

"  The  Orography  of  the  district  is  not  only  especially  interesting,  but  also,  I  believe, 
admits  of  being  presented,  from  existing  materials,  in  a  tolerably  complete  form.  Few 
parts  of  the  island  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  surface  with  regard  to  altitude,  or  exhibit 
it  under  oiroumstances  more  interesting.  The  level  country  in  the  south  and  south- 
western part  of  Lancashire,  and  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire,  backed  along  the  whole 
eastern  border  of  the  two  counties  by  the  central  hills  of  England,  and  pierced  by  the 
valleyt  of  the  Lune,  the  Ribble,  the  Wyre,  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  afford  almost  every 
variety  of  altitude  habitable  in  England.  And  further  north  we  have,  in  the  soBthran 
•xtremity  of  the  Cumbrian  range,  and  in  the  basins  of  Windermere  and  Coniston 
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Water,  orogrtphio  features  stiU  more  remarkable.  And  here,  be  it  observed,  a  thorough 
execution  of  our  work  will  require  us  to  ascertain  not  only  the  eleTation  of  principal 
points  above  a  common  level,  but  also  every  considerable  modification  of  the  surface  in 
relation  to  height.  Much  of  this  is  already  done ;  leaving  to  us  only  the  labour  of 
judicious  selection  and  compilation.  The  surveys  for  canals,  and  for  railways,  have 
called  into  ezistenee  well  verified  sections  through  the  more  densely  peopled  localities ; 
and  for  the  more  elevated  and  the  thinly  peopled  districts,  we  have  the  results  of  the 
levelling  operations  performed  in  connection  with  the  ordnance  survey.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that,  if  sought  for  such  a  purpose,  access  to  any  existing  materials  whatever, 
on  this  or  any  kindred  topic,  would  be  denied  to  the  scientific  enquirer. 

<*  The  Hydrography  of  the  two  counties — considered  as  another  branch  of  their 
physical  geography— presen to  itself  in  the  double  aspect  of  exterior  and  interior.  We 
have  a  clear  seabord  westward  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length;  and  to  this 
we  may  add  a  line  of  salt-water  shores,  wititiin  the  shallow  estuaries  so  remarkably 
characteristic  of  our  coast,  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  miles  more.  The  depth  of  the 
water  along  these  lines,  at  ebb  and  flood  tide — the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  coasts-— 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  sand-biUs,  and  the  river -bars — the  encroachmento, 
recorded  or  thieatened,  and  the  sea-walls  raised  to  prevent  them — the  tides,  their  mean 
rise,  neap  and  spring,  and  any  observed  local  variations — the  direction,  volume, 
rapidity,  and  observed  effecto,  of  currents  along  the  coasto,  are  all  points  of  more  or 
less  interest,  the  determination  of  which  must  precede  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
very  land  we  occupy. 

**  Of  no  less  moment,  and  more  within  our  reach,  is  the  interior  hydrography  of  the 
country.  Our  rivers  are  small,  and  not  generally  picturesque  ;  but  among  them  are  the 
most  useful  streams  in  the  world.  And  about  them  we  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and  still 
more  to  eoUeot  and  put  upon  record  in  a  precise  and  reliable  shape,  fit  for  general  use. 
For  instance,  we  should  know,  as  exactly  as  might  be,  their  sources  (constant  and 
intermittent),  their  length,  course,  depth  of  fall — taken  upwards  firom  a  fixed  tidal 
level,  and  carried  successively  to  every  point  of  utility,  and  thence  up  to  the  principal 
sources — the  volume  of  water  and  the  rapidity  of  flow  at  important  pointo,  and  at 
diffurent  seasons,  throughout  a  series  of  years — the  existing  shoals,  their  position, 
form,  extent,  and  tendency  to  shift,  with  any  observed  relation  of  such  tendency  to 
known  tidal  or  other  currents. 

<*  Of  the  lakes,  we  ought  to  know  the  level  of  their  waters,  with  reference  to  a  fixed 
sea  level,  and  its  variations  (if  any),  their  extent,  form,  depth,  and  the  connected 
streams,  affluent  and  effluent.  And  similar  data  are  required  as  to  our  marshes  and 
bogs^-in  particular  of  the  extensive  peat  mosses  so  numerous  in  Lancashire,  alike  in 
the  high  and  in  the  low  districts. 

"  Finally,  the  entire  water  shed  of  the  two  counties,  which  is  known  to  differ  remark- 
ably, in  some  of  its  incidents,  from  that  of  any  other  district  of  like  extent  in  the. 
kingdom,  should  be  minutely  and  carefully  delineated. 

"  We  come  next  to  what  may  be  termed  the  Terrettrial  Physics,  as  distinguished 
from  the  physical  geography  of  the  district  With  a  surface  of  tolerably  regular 
slope  from  a  considerable  elevation,  nearly  due  westward  to  the  sea-level,  and  a  wide 
expanse  of  open  and  deeply  indented  coast  facing  the  prevailing  winds  fh>m  the 
Channel,  and  more  remotely  from  the  Atlantic,  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  observa- 
tions in  this  department,  easily  made  and  of  a  very  simple  character,  results,  not  only 
interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  suggestive  of  many  useful  applications. 
The  surest  test  of  the  progress  of  material  civilization  is  found  in  the  gradual  discovery 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  man ;  and  no  means 
to  tittis  end  more  effectual  have  yet  been  suggested  than  a  patient  and  systematic 
observation  of  such  natural  phenomena  as  we  have  here  to  deal  with — familiar,  more 
or  less,  to  all — calculated  to  be  useful  to  sU — but  little  noted,  because  familiar,  and 
henoe  little  known  in  a  practical  sense. 

**  We  should  know  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  as  well  at  vai^ous  depths  at  at  the 
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rarfuce,  with  the  diarnal,  monthly,  and  annual  osoillations  of  the  thennometer;  and 
this  at  spots  selected  for  their  diflferenee  of  elevation,  soil,  and  aspect.  A  like  series 
of  observations  upon  the  waters  of  springs,  rivers  and  brooks,  lakes,  and  the  sea  along 
the  coast,  conld  not  fail  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  same  subject.  We  have 
even  some  rare  opportunities  of  examining  the  oscillations  of  temperature  occurring 
simultaneously  in  large  masses  of  water  in  the  same  locality,  and  at  different  elevations. 
I  may  instance  Easthwaite  and  Coniston  lakes,  in  the  district  of  Fumess,  near  to  each 
other,  and  with  a  (reported)  difference  of  elevation  amounting  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet 

**  Scarcely  l(>ss  easy  of  observation,  though  less  obvious  till  observed  with  care,  are 
the  phenomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  We  require  an  accurate  notation — diurnal, 
monthly,  and  annual — of  the  declination ;  the  actual  value  of  the  inclination  and  its 
annual  diminution ;  and  the  observed  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  with  its  variations. 
It  would  also  be  useful  to  register,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  beating  seconds  at  each  of  our  observatories,  the  exact  latitude  and 
longitude  of  which  should  be  ascertained. 

"  Meteorology — a  science  which  is  but  just  taking  rank  as  one  of  logical  deduction 
ttom  observed  facts,  we  can  do  as  much  to  aid  the  practical  advancement  of  as  any 
body  of  men  in  the  empire.  Nowhere  in  the  world  would  a  sound  exposition  of  the 
laws  governing  the  weather  be  more  valuable  than  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  and 
in  no  district  of  similar  extent  are  there  a  greater  number  of  persons  who  know  this, 
and  who  have  all  the  requisites  of  good  observers  of  the  phenomena  from  due  registra- 
tion and  examination  of  which  we  can  alone  hope  to  learn  these  laws.  The  barometer, 
thermometer,  rain-gauge,  and  anemometer,  are  now  all  well-known  instruments.  Little 
costly  now,  they  would  be  less  so  if  more  generally  used.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  a  society  like  ours  to  arrange  for  a  daily  and  simultaneous  registration  of  tne 
weight,  heat,  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and 
the  fall  of  rain,  in  some  hundreds  of  selected  localities  within  the  two  counties. 
Concert  with  the  managers  of  the  existing  observatories  would  secure  the  necessary 
correspondence  in  time  and  in  method  ;  and  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  required 
would  be  felt  as  an  obstacle  by  any  one  of  many  hundreds  of  active  men,  who,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  apart  from  any  care  for  the  science  in  the  abstract,  would  willingly 
know  better  when  to  look  for  fair  and  foul  weather.  The  amount  and  variations  of  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  do  not,  at  present,  admit  of  being  so  generally  observed; 
but  even  here  much  more  might  be  done  with  ease  than  is  at  present  attempted. 

To  say  that  the  Chology  and  Mineralogy  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  worthy  of  all 
the  attention  we  can  give  them,  is  but  to  paraphrase  what  all  the  world  has  been  saying 
of  US  for  the  last  fifty  years — that  the  main  springs  of  our  commercial  greatness  lie 
under  our  feet  The  distribution  of  the  coal-measures  of  England,  westward  of  a  line 
Arom  Newcastle  to  Nottingham,  and  thence  to  Plymouth,  has,  for  the  last  half  century, 
determined  the  distribution  of  the  population,  the  productive  power,  and  the  political 
Influence  of  the  country.  Yet  the  situation  and  extent  of  our  coal  fields  remains  to  be 
ascertained  with  the  fulness  and  precision  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
Some  of  them,  especially  such  as  are  detached  from  the  larger  beds,  are  but  partially 
explored ;  and  others,  probably,  are  quite  unknown.  The  more  systematic  working  of 
the  mines,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  brought  into  existence,  in  private  hands, 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  materials,  in  the  shape  of  underground  maps  and  measure- 
ments, and  reports  upon  the  state  and  tendency  of  the  more  extensive  workings,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  so  far  as  they  would  be  required  for  a  purely  scientific  purpose, 
would  doubtless  be  hud  open  to  competent  and  trustwoithy  enquirers  acting  under  the 
auspices  of  our  Society. 

'*  Nearly  the  tame  remarks,  as  to  the  paucity  of  recent  and  reliable  information  on  a 
most  important  topic  might  be  made  as  to  the  saline  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the 
Weaver  and  its  affluents.  These  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mineralogical 
features  of  the  island  ;  and,  properly  regarded,  afford  an  opening  for  local  research, 
than  which  there  are  few  more  tempting,  or  more  sure  to  reward  whatever  exertion 
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may  be  honestly  and  intelligently  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  meant 
do  not,  at  present,  exist  for  delineating,  with  even  tolerable  completeness  and  accaraoy» 
the  locality  and  extent  of  the  beds  of  fossil  salt  now  existing  in  Cheshire.  And  much, 
even  of  what  is  locally  known,  remains  unrecorded,  and  to  science  useless.  We  ought 
also  to  be  better  informed  than  we  are  as  to  the  limestone  rocks  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  our  district,  and  the  workable  slate  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  UWerston. 

**  If  we  aimed  st  the  formation  of  a  good  geological  map  of  the  two  counties,  to  be 
formed  by  imposing,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  best  general  surveys  extant,  the 
corrections  suggested  by  local  enquiry,  we  should  perhaps  take  the  oourse  most  likely 
to  yield  early  and  satisfHctory  results  in  this  department. 

"Ascending  in  the  scale  of  observation,  we  encounter  the  Botanical  Geography  of  the 
two  counties — and  with  it  may  take  the  distinct  but  allied  departments  of  Descriptive 
and  Applied  Botany.  Here  we  shall  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  a  judicious  but  somewhat 
rigid  limitation  of  the  range  of  our  enquiries.  It  is  not  with  the  delightful  scienoe  of 
botany,  even  within  our  own  district  that  we  have  to  deal ;  but  with  its  broadest  and 
best  reeognised  results.  We  have,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  many  able  botanists ; 
and  some  of  them  in  the  Society.  All  would,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  put  upon  record 
local  observations  of  value,  otherwise  likely  to  be  lost ;  nor  need  we  apprehend  that 
they,  or  any  others  devoted  to  a  special  science,  would  fail  to  recognise  the  over-ruling 
duty  of  the  Society  to  give  to  each  department  the  place  and  scope  dictated  by  its 
manifest  relation  to  the  general  design. 

"The  influence  of  altitude,  as  marked  in  the  orography,  and  of  soO,  as  evinced  in  the 
geology  of  the  country,  is  first  found  strikingly  developed  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  our  indigenous  plants ;  but  even  here  we  are  compelled  to  go  many  steps 
forward,  and  refer  to  the  growth  of  the  human  population.  The  land,  in  being 
denuded  of  its  ancient  woods,  drained  and  cultivated,  has,  undoubtedly,  acquired 
another  soil,  and  a  new  climate ;  and  has  altogether  ceased  to  afford  a  fixed  habitat 
for  many  plants  that  flourished  here  in  the  days  of  the  Saxons.  Pending  which 
ehauges,  however,  many  other  plants  as  well  as  many  foreign  animals,  have  been 
introduced.  Whence  the  somewhat  compound  aspect  alike  of  our  botany  and  our 
zoology.  In  both  we  observe  that  the  exotic  specimens,  if  less  numerous,  are  far 
more  important  than  the  indigenous :  nay,  even  that  the  former  have  become,  on  the 
whole,  the  more  familiar,  and  the  latter  the  more  ourious  objects  of  research.  To 
mark,  where  we  can,  the  steps  by  which  the  change  has  been  effected,  and  then  to 
describe  what  exists  around  ns,  seems  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan.  Neither  the 
zoology  nor  the  botany  our  Teutonic  ancestors  knew  would  now  be  easy  to  learn, 
'  or  of  much  practical  value  if  learnt ;  and  if  any  of  us  be  disposed  to  dwell  with  regret 
on  the  chaotic  aspect  of  the  past,  and  the  painftil  impossibility  of  re-animating  extinct 
genera,  we  may  perhaps  find  profitable  diversion  in  turning  to  the  future,  and  con- 
sidering what  further  novelties,  animal  and  ▼egetable,  might  still  be  introduced,  under 
the  Yulgar  but  powerful  plea  of  utility. 

"  Of  our  Agrictdlure  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  better  we  know  the  less  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  it.  The  existing  records  are  vague  and  incomplete.  But  of  the 
methods  now  in  use  much  might,  undoubtedly,  be  learnt  by  opening  oommunioations 
with  the  local  agricultural  societies  and  dubs.  We  have,  I  believe,  amongst  us  some 
able  men  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who  could  afford  material  aid  in  procuring 
and  elaboraUng  such  information.  And  for  the  extent  of  land  under  different  crops, 
ttom  year  to  year,  we  have  an  immediate  opportunity  of  assisting,  with  such  influence 
as  we  may  possess, *the  projected  collection  of  the  statistics  of  agriculture  by  the 
government  An  opportunity  it  behoves  us  to  seize :  for,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  be  among  the  first  to  interpret  and  to  use  these  returns  within  our  own  limits,  we 
should  not  neglect  to  take  what  part  we  properly  may  in  the  preparatory  process. 

"  Our  situation  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  island  makes  our  Mineral  Industry 
also  a  most  important  topic.  And  first  of  our  Ooal,  The  quantity  raised  and 
consumed  in  various  ways  within,  and  exported  from,  the  two  counties,  has  hitherto 
been  known  only  through  the  vaguest  conjecture.    To  some  extent  it  must  still  be  so. 
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Bat  we  might  do  maoh  by  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  those  Hying  on  the  spot  to 
render  the  conjecture  more  complete  in  its  basis;  and  hence,  more  tmstworthy. 
Again,  it  is  known  that  the  prevailing  modes  of  working  are  extremely  wastefiil.  And  by 
learning  and  making  generally  known  the  best  modes  of  combining  economy  with  profit, 
in  this  respect,  we  should  adopt  the  most  direct  means  of  conferring  upon  the  community 
an  advantage  equivalent  to  placing  an  additional  supply  within  its  reach.  There  is 
also  a  serious  waste  of  human  life  currently  incident  to  the  present  mode  of  raising 
this  mineral.  Humanity  apart,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  economy  in  this.  It  has  been 
shown  that  defective  ventilation  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  though  the 
government  has,  for  some  years,  bad  an  inspector  at  work,  who  annually  contributes 
to  the  literature  of  parliament  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  its  periodical  blue  folios, 
we  know  that  the  mischief  continues.  We  know,  too,  that  improvement  of  the  kind 
here  required  is  to  be  expected  rather  from  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  sound  know- 
ledge of  what  the  most  prosperous  and  intelligent  of  the  coal  owners  are  doing,  than 
from  legislative  interference,  or  the  perusal  of  blue  books. 

"  The  value  of  the  Sail  annually  supplied  to  foreign  countries,  from  the  mines  of 
Cheshire,  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ponnds.  I'be  total  quantity 
raised  is  greater  than  that  raised  in  any  other  locality  in  the  world.  The  consumption 
in  this  country  is  enormous ;  and  can  only  be  roughly  conjectured.  There  are  very 
few  more  useful  substances  raised  from  the  earth.  Apart  from  its  extensive  culinary 
uses,  it  subserves  an  immense  variety  of  manufacturing  processes — the  glazing  of 
coarse  pottery,  the  making  of  transparent  glass — the  hardening  of  soap — the  melting 
and  assaying  of  metals — ani  the  dying  of  woven  fabrics,  being  prominent  instances. 
Were  it  rarer,  it  would  be  more  closely  studied,  better  known,  and  mure  useful  still. 
Its  abundance  and  its  cheapuess^-oue  of  the  great  unnoticed  physical  blessings  of  our 
land — has  been  suffered  to  depress  it,  its  incidents  and  its  methods  somewhat  beneath 
the  notice  of  scientific  men.    To  whose  discredit  I  need  not  say. 

**  Bather  historical  than  scientific,  but  not  the  less  appropriately  introduced  here,  is 
the  subject  of  our  Public  Works:  as  the  principal  edifices,  roads,  bridges,  viaducts, 
aqueducts,  canals,  docks,  waterworks,  gasworks,  &c.  Few  historical  changes  are 
fraught  with  considerations  more  interesting  than  that  wrought  in  our  own  day,  in  the 
economy  of  our  highways  by  the  introduction  and  gradual  extension  of  the  railway 
system.  Fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  trace  this  change  with  some  approximation  to 
accuracy,  by  means  of  official  returns.  Annual  accounts,  uniform,  and  duly  verified, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  enable  all  who  may 
take  the  requisite  trouble  to  follow  and  mark  every  step  in  the  financial  progress  of 
our  turnpike  trusts,  down  to  the  present  time.  And  as  the  results  of  the  change  are 
likely,  at  no  distant  day,  to  necessitate  a  re-organization  of  the  system  under  which 
our  turnpike  roads  have  hitherto  been  constructed  and  maintained,  we  have  here  a 
double  inducement  to  enquiry :  the  propriety  of  recording  what  has  been,  and  is  about 
to  pass  away,  and  the  probability  that  our  timely  attention  to  the  facts  may  the  better 
enable  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  coming  discussion. 

"  In  the  maintenance  of  our  township  roads  we  find  one  of  the  few  subordinate 
departments  of  the  government  of  the  country  which  are  still  left  almost  exclusively  to 
the  narrowest  local  influences ;  and  so  left,  as  those  who  are  personally  affected  well 
know,  with  but  doubtful  wisdom.  If  a  short  statement  were  drawn  up  of  the  length  of 
these  roads  now  in  use  in  the  two  counties,  the  number  of  officers  annually  elected  to 
levy  and  collect  rates  and  keep  tliem  in  repair — of  the  length  of  such  roads  not  reduced 
to  much  less  than  the  statutory  width,  wherever  the  value  of  the^and  has  tempted  to 
encroachment,  and  the  length  of  those  fit  for  the  passage  of  any  but  the  rudest 
vehicle — its  exhibition  would  probably  astonish  some  of  the  best  informed  persons  in 
our  larger  towns. 

"  The  railways  of  the  two  counties  have  never  yet  received  the  distinctive  treatment  . 
they  so  well  deserve.    Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  uses  of  the  railway  were  first 
developed,  and  those  of  the  locomotive  originated,  within  our  own  district,  both  have 
been  used  so  long,  to  such  an  extent,  and  under  ciroumstanoet  so  various,  as  to  aflfbrd 
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ifhti  18  pertiapt  the  best  aTaflable  basis  to  be  found  in  any  one  locality  for  estimating 
with  precision  their  bearing  on  the  social  oharaoteristios  of  the  age. 

"Oar  bridges,  viaducts,  and  aqueduets  may  claim  attention  rather  by  their  in- 
genuity than  their  grandeur — by  their  ready  and  effectual  adaptation  of  ordinary 
materials  to  the  demands  of  Tarious  exigences ;  and  our  modem  methods  of  coustrnc- 
tion  may  give  most  of  them  but  slender  chances  of  antiquity.  Yet  are  they  worthy  of 
attentite  observation ;  if  only  as  illustrating  the  modes  of  life  and  action  of  a  population 
more  numerous  and  more  active  than  the  two  counties  ever  before  contained.  Bivers 
aud  valleys  have  quite  ceased  to  obstruct,  or  turn  aside,  our  new  roads;  and  the  con- 
centration of  dense  masses  of  people  has  repeatedly  renewed  before  us,  with  various 
results,  the  water  problem  so  magnificently  solved  two  thousand  years  ago  by 
Imperial  Rome. 

«With  canals,  as  with  railways,  we  were  the  first  to  use,  and,  in  England,  have 
hitherto  been  the  largest  users.  It  is  now  (1855)  exactly  a  century  since  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  sanctioning  the  short  caual  from  the  mouth  of  Sankey  Bruok 
up  to  Gerrard's  Bridge  and  St.  Helens — the  first  made  in  this  country.  And  where 
can  we  now  look  for  a  complete  and  intelligible  description  of  our  internal  navigation^ 
of  the  existing  lines  of  canal,  their  coarse,  dimensions,  variations  of  level,  means  of 
water  supply,  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance,  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
afloat,  and  men  employed,  general  character  of  traffic,  rapidity  of  transit,  eost  of 
conveyance,  <fec.  ? 

"  A  view  of  our  External  Navigation,  though  a  very  imperfect  one,  might  be  obtained 
from  the  published  accounte  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  how  ranch  more  circum- 
stantial and  perfect  are  the  records  existing,  unused,  and,  except  as  to  current  transac- 
tions, perfectly  useless,  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  each  of  our  outports  ?  Holding 
our  meetings  in  the  first  port  in  the  world,  we  have  but  one  excuse  for  blindness  to 
the  value  of  scientific  knowledge  on  this  topic — the  poor  one  that  familiarity  has 
dulled  the  edge  of  observation — making  of  the  very  fitness  of  the  task  a  reason  for 
not  doing  it. 

**  Another  record  of  our  progress  will  be  found  in  the  alterations  it  has  gradually 
effected  in  the  value  and  the  uses  of  landed  Property,  The  amount  of  the  tithes  and 
the  land  tax  in  different  districts,  aud  the  proportion  of  the  former  commuted,  and  of 
the  latter  redeemed,  are  also  quite  worthy  of  notice,  and  might  be  readily  learned  from 
existing  documente.  And  the  extent  to  which  our  common  and  waste  lands  have  been 
enclosed,  and  copyholds  enfranchised,  might  claim  attention  under  the  same  head. 

»  On  the  subject  ot Local  Taxation^  including  the  poor,  the  county,  and  all  the  connected 
rates,  a  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  published  in  1844, 
where  it  will  be  found  treated  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  by  a  method  perfeody 
exhaustive,  seems  more  appropriate  than  any  remarks  I  could  offer  of  my  own. 

**  The  Pavperism  of  the  two  counties,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  also  well  mirrored 
in  the  publications  of  the  same  department  of  the  government,  and  needs,  to  fit  the 
material  for  our  purpose,  little  more  than  the  labour  of  selection,  with  such  a  view  of 
the  contemporary  eondition  of  other  districte  as  might  fairly  exhibit  the  comparative 
condition  of  our  own.  Jf  we  were  informed  only  of  the  number,  locality,  and  extent 
of  the  existing  anions,  how  far  they  are  eonterminous  with  the  county  boundaries,  the 
annual  amount  of  the  poor-rate  (properly  so  called)  in  each,  stated  for  a  consecutive 
series  of  years,  with  any  illustrations,  afforded  by  local  knowledge,  of  the  variations 
observed,  we  should  have  token  at  least  one  step  towards  the  elucidation,  within  our 
own  borders,  of  one  of  the  saddest  social  problems  of  our  time.  What  we  still  want 
for  the  entire  kingdom — a  special  pauper  census,  taken  annually,  and  bringing  to 
light,  as  indiees  to  the  origin  of  pauperism,  every  ascertainable  particular  of  the  past 
character,  condition,  and  conduct  of  each  of  the  sufferers — might  easily  be  tried,  under 
'  the  influence  of  a  Scientific  Society,  in  some  single  union. 

"  All  we  know  of  the  twin  social  perplexity — Crime — has  long  dumbly  pointed  to  the 
same  mode  of  treatment,  as  the  only  one  likely  to  yield  the  fruit  we  seek.  The  number, 
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ages,  and  degree  of  instrnetion  of  persons  committed  for  eaeh  class  of  offend,  the 
event  of  trial,  and  the  sentences  prononnced,  have  for  some  years  been  regularly  made 
known ;  and  from  these  data  have  been  deduced  some  valuable  inferences  respecting 
the  sources  of  crime  in  its  various  forms.  Thus  have  we,  certainly,  approached  these 
sources  more  nearly  than  was  deemed  feasible  thirty  years  ago.  But  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done ;  and  no  locality  in  the  kingdom  in  which  it  could  more  fitly  be  attempted 
than  our  own ;  nor  any  body  of  men  more  likely  to  continue  the  work  in  the  right 
spirit :  a  condition  obviously  essential. 

**  The  organisation  of  our  police — urban  and  rural — has  a  kindred  interest ;  and  its 
improvement  uf  late  years  makes  it  a  hopeful,  though,  in  some  respects,  hardly  an 
agreeable  subject  of  observation.  An  account  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  preventive 
and  detective  police,  correlatively  to  the  growth  or  diminutiom  of  crime,  in  different 
districts,  has  already  been  attempted  for  the  entire  kingdom ;  but  we  still  want  such  a 
comparison  for  the  two  counties. 

'<  Avowedly  successful  as  an  experiment,  our  county  courts  every  year  increase  in 
▼alne,  and  have  already  effected  a  remarkable  change  in  the  administratioH  of  jvuUce  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  But  they  are  not  our  only  local  courts.  And  we  stUl  need 
a  proper  account  of  all  these  courts,  the  nature  and  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  the 
number  and  powers  of  their  officers,  by  whom  appointed,  and  how  paid,  the  expense  of 
proeeedings,  the  number  of  suits  annually  instituted,  and  such  other  particulars  as 
might  show  the  actual  working  ef  each  of  these  tribunals,  and  hence,  in  some  degree, 
their  practical  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

'*  To  describe  the  Commerce^  exterior  and  interior,  of  our  district,  in  any  other  than  a 
somewhat  narrow  and  technical  sense,  would  be  lo  exhibit  almost  the  entire  active  life 
of  our  population.  'Without  this  commerce,  not  one-tenth  of  our  number  would  find 
subsistence  upon  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  land  we  occupy. 
But,  even  regarded  from  the  most  technical  point  of  view,  there  is  not  yet  extant  any 
distinct  description  of  our  commerce — its  basis,  its  methods,  its  growth,  its  character, 
its  extent,  its  tendencies,  aud  the  apparent  indications  of  its  probable  future.  One 
topic  under  this  head  has  a  special  claim  upon  our  attention.  I  allude  to  the  recent 
introduction  into  this  country  of  Chambers  of  Commerce — institutions  already  assuming 
an  oflice  and  a  power  hitherto  unknown  amongst  us ;  and  whence,  glancing  at  their 
foreign  origin,  we  may  yet  look  for  means  of  fdrther  usefulness.  The  establishment 
of  special  tribunals,  presided  over  by  eminent  commercial  men,  for  the  adjudication  of 
commercial  disputes,  might  be  deemed  too  serious  an  invasion  of  **  the  constitution;" 
but  a  British  version  of  the  French  "  conseil  de  pmd'hommes " — a  body  practically 
adiqited  to  play  the  part  of  arbitrators  and  conciliators  between  masters  and  workmen — 
seems  to  meet  too  precisely  a  well-known  and  very  urgent  want  of  these  times  not  to 
merit  a  fledr  trial. 

'*  Our  mstitutions  of  a  Providential  or  Oharitabie  nature :  as  savings*  banks,  friendly 
and  benefit  societies,  and  burial  dubs — with  almshouses,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
others  of  a  more  public  character,  though  usually  regarded  apart,  would  perhaps  be 
most  fitly  treated  in  connection  with  our  workhouses  and  gaols.  The  sufferings  of 
humanity,  throughout  their  entire  circle,  are  intimately  allied  with  the  interests  of 
social  order ;  and  the  self-help  of  the  provident,  no  less  than  the  social  help  of  the 
charitable,  have,  when  worthily  directed,  a  common  purpose  «with  the  suppression  of 
crime  and  pauperism.  Our  savings'  banks  have  now  been  fairly  in  use  for  nearly  forty 
years;  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  their  social  tendency  might  be  examined 
and  estimated  with  safety,  especially  in  a  district  offering  to  view  a  great  variety  of  the 
classes  for  whose  benefit  these  banks  were  founded.  The  more  generally  valuable 
friendly  and  benefit  societies,  applying  as  they  now  do,  or  should,  some  of  the  most 
recent  and  important  observations  on  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  town  and 
country  populations  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  different  occupations,  afford  a 
subject  of  observation  interesting  alike  for  its  bearing  on  the  material  welfare  of  those 
most  nearly  concerned,  and  for  the  light  it  will  be  found  to  throw  upon  the  condition 
and  prosperity  of  what,  after  all,  must  be  deemed  the  most  important  section  of  society. 
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**  Passing  firom  the  institutions  intended  by  society  to  exert  a  reformatory  or  pre- 
servatlTe  influenoe  upon  the  adult  population,  we  come  to  those  more  hopefully  directed 
to  the  training  of  the  yet  unformed  character.  Our  colleges,  schools,  libraries,  lecture 
rooms,  and  mnsenms  are  not  what  they  were  for  the  last  generation.  The  nature  of 
the  change,  and  its  observed  effects,  do  already  engross  much  attention ;  and  it  were 
well  if  both  were  more  attentiyely  considered,  and  better  known. 

«  Our  institutions  of  a  Sanitary  character^— as  baths  and  wash-houses,  gymnasiums 
and  paiks ;  and  our  places  of  Amtuemenl — as  theatres,  exhibitions,  concerts,  race- 
meetings,  &e.,  are  all  worthy  of  obserration ;  and  will  be  found,  in  particular,  remark- 
ably lllustratiTe  of  the  peculiar  influences  for  the  time  being  in  operation  among  the 
more  educated  classes  to  modify  the  oiviliiation  of  the  lower. 

**  Of  the  public  appliances  of  EelufUm,  perhaps  little  more  can  be  profitably  enquired 
about,  or  discussed,  in  our  day,  than  such  detaUs  as  have  already  been  made  known 
through  the  last  national  census. 

**  But  the  same  census,  and  those  whidi  have  preceded  it,  have  placed  at  onr  com- 
mand, a  mass  of  materials,  touching  the  number,  ages,  and  civil  condition  of  the 
people,  our  own  share  of  which  we  have  not  yet  made  much  use  of.  We  want,  in  the 
first  plaee,  any  local  records  worthy  of  trust,  even  as  to  small  districts,  showhig  the 
population  at  periods  anterior  to  IbOl.  We  also  want,  and  might,  with  no  great  labour,  . 
have,  a  separate  analysis  of  the  materials  touching  the  two  counties  furnished  by  the 
general  census,  comparatively  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  in  relation  to  all  the  more 
prominent  and  observable  elements  of  our  social  condition.  A  work  of  this  description 
would  be  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  world  than  to  ourselves.  Excepting  only  the 
metropolis,  the  Liverpool  district  is  now  the  one  most  densely  peopled  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  While  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  little  more  than  doubled 
between  1801  and  1801,  that  of  "the  north-westem  division,"  formed  by  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,"  was  very  nearly  trebled.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  our  share  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  ai>d  Wales  was  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and 
in  18dl,  it  was  nearly  fourteen  per  cent  In  fine,  we  have,  inland,  the  most  important 
manufacture,  and  on  the  coast  the  largest  commercial  port  in  the  worid. 

**  Perhaps  this  part  of  our  subject  would  hardly  be  complete,  scientifieally,  without 
some  reference  to  the  Ethnology  of  the  district.  This,  in  its  earlier  stages,  seems  to  be 
permanently  obscured,  to  an  extent  forbidding  the  hope  of  any  very  satisfactory  results 
fh)m  its  exploration.  But  the  ethnology  of  our  own  day  offers  a  fair  field  for,  and  a 
strong  inducement  to,  close  investigation.  The  gradual  influx  of  labour  fh)m  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  especially  from  Lreland, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  has,  no  doubt,  materially  modified  the  previous  characteristict 
of  the  population.  And  most  of  tiie  faets  required  are  now  on  record  in  the  decennial 
oeosnses. 

**  So  much  for  what  is  to  be  done.    Now  for  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  data  required  to  be  brought  together,  will,  in  every  instance,  be 
found  in  one  of  four  different  states.    That  is  to  say,  they  will  be— 

'*  A.  Known,  recorded,  and  published — 

**  B.  Known,  and  recorded,  but  not  published — 

**  C.  Known,  but  not  recorded — or 

"D.  Unknown. 

"  Scareely  less  obvious  is  the  inference  that  to  make  them  available,  will  require, 
as  to  each  state,  its  own  kind  of  abUity  and  exertion.  A  large  proportion  of  whMt  we 
have  to  look  for  will  be  found  in  the  sUte  A.  This  will  need,  at  most,  to  be  selected, 
verified,  and  arranged.  Much  of  what  has  been  published  on  the  topics  most  interestiog 
to  us,  has  emanated  from  residents  in  our  own  district,  or  members  of  our  own  body. 
The  data  found  in  class  B  would  require  also  the  preliminary  process  of  being  mode 
accessible,  having,  in  most  cases,  been  called  into  existence  only  for  more  limited  pur- 
poses. In  the  class  C,  may  be  placed  all  information — suflBciently  accurate  for  our 
2d 
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purpoee,  already  possesBed  by  inditiduals,  but  not  yet  recorded  in  any  regular  form. 
Class  D  woold,  of  course,  hielude  all  that  should  not  fall  within  any  of  the  rest  And 
it  is  conceived  that,  by  the  TOluntary  agency  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  tiicibed  by 
due  instruction  and  encouragement  from  our  leaders,  the  whole  might,  within  a  few 
years,  be  so  completed  as  to  form  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  local  learning  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

'^The  scheme  thus  imperfectly  laid  before  yoa,  taken  in  its  widest  amplitude, 
would,  it  is  oonoeired,  be  in  no  degree  beyond  the  scope  of  the  assumed  duties  of  the 
Society.  It  would  not  in  any  manner  invade  or  supersede  the  functions  of  any  other 
body,  or  the  proper  occupation  of  any  individual  whatever.  It  would  impart  to  our 
scientific  efforts  the  stimulus  of  a  definite  and  lofty  purpose,  and  would  tend  to  substi- 
tute, among  our  members,  the  united  strength  of  co-operation  for  the  divergent 
weakness  of  isolated  labour. 

"  Every  step  taken  towards  the  attainment  of  the  magnificent  object  in  view  would 
be  a  step  gained  for  ever  for  all  who  might  thereafter  seek  knowledge  in  the  same 
direction.  Should  we  even  abandon  the  work  when  half  done,  no  part  of  our  labour 
would  be  lost.  Embued  with  the  theoretic  value  of  a  well  constructed  plan,  it  would 
also,  so  far  as  It  might  be  carried,  form  the  latest  and  most  perfect  record  of  the  science 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  and  by  clearly  foreshadowing  what  ought  to  be  done, 
would  at  least  make  more  facile  its  final  accomplishment.  Adequate  elaboration  of  a 
single  section  of  the  wide  field  of  local  science  we  have  so  boldly  entered — and  entered, 
let  me  remind  you,  in  days  when  words  of  promise  are  well  weighed,  and  their 
corresponding  deeds  closely  scanned,  and  when  no  mere  array  of  names  may  win  the 
dues  of  scientific  merit — ^would  at  once  place  us  upon  an  honourable  footing  with 
our  best  compeers.  To  make  the  field  thoroughly  our  own  by  labour,  as  it  is  already 
ours  by  prior  occupation,  would  earn  for  the  Society  a  character  not  unfitted  for 
comparison  wi^  that  of  any  scientific  body  in  Europe." 


26^^  Apnly  1855.    SCIENTIFIC    SECTION. 
Thb  Bbv.  Dr.  Thom,  V.P.,  m  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Bev.  Edmund  Hinde,  B.A.,  of  Hale,  was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Sooety. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table :~ 

From  Alfred  John  Dunkin,  Esq.  The  ArchsBological  Mine,  including  a  History  of 
Kent ;  parts  i.  to  xxL  inclusive,  (except  some  sheets  which  are  deficient) 

From  H.  J.  Cauty,  Esq.  A  Photograph  of  St  George's  Hail,  and  another  of  the 
Liverpool  Observatory. 

Mr.  Cauty  sent  for  exhibition,  a  series  of  eleven  micro-photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  Wen- 
ham,  Scale  of  the  Podusa  plombea  ;  Navicula  angulata^  Section  of  the  spine  of  a  Hedge- 
hog ;  Lobster  insect ;  Antenna  of  a  moth ;  Tooth  of  a  rat ;  Tongue  of  a  spider,  Tpera 
diaciema :  Volvox  ghbata  ;  Proboscis  of  the  Scorpion  fly ;  Tongue  of  the  Saw  fly ;  Teeth 
of  the  Tadpole. 

Mr.  Poole  exhibited  seven  numbers  of  the  newspaper  printed  on  board  the  Marco 
Polo,  and  entitled  the  Marco  Polo  Chronicle,    There  were  ten  numbers  issued  in  all. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  exhibited  an  ancient  engrraving,  of  the  date  1670.  It  was  connected 
with  the  event  historically  known  as  Stockholm's  blood-bath  ;  when  in  1520,  Christian 
II.  of  Denmark,  *'  the  Nero  of  the  North,"  caused  the  Swedish  nobility  to  be  massacred. 

Mr.  Bimmer  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Statuta  Concilii  Florentini,  1518. 

Mr.  Fisher  exhibited  a  volume  of  tracts  on  Gardening  and  Husbandry,  of  the  datee  of 
1636,  1687,  and  1688  respectively. 

In  illustration  of  his  own  paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Bylands  exhibited  upwards  of  toftty 
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original  drawiugs  of  anow-orystals ;    also  a  deaigti  for  room-paper,  prepared  for  the 
Paris  exhibition  irom  a  combination  of  two  of  the  forms. 

In  illastration  of  his  paper  to  be  read,  Lieut.  W.  Lord,  R.N.,  exhibited  four  charts, 
showing  the  results  of  the  self-registering  tide-gauge,  at  St.  George's  Dock  and  Hilbre 
Island.  Those  firom  the  town  tide-gauge  were  accompanied  bj  daily  registers  of  the 
state  of  the  Barometer,  and  also  of  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind, — ^furnished  by 
Mr.  Hartnup  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 
On  Snow  Crystals,  by  T.  Glazebrook  Rylands,  Esq. ;  and  on  the  Results  of  the  Self 
Registering  Tide  Gauge,  by  Lieut  W.  Lord,  R.N. 


3rd  May,  1856.    ARCILEOLOOICAL  SECTION. 
Thb  Rby.  Db.  Thoh,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Londesborough.  Miscellanea  Graphica,  a  collection  of 
ancient,  medieval,  and  rennaissance  Remains,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Lon- 
desborough. Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  4to.  Parts  i  iL  iii.  and  iv. 

From  the  Author,  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  British 
History  and  Archeology,  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  A  Letter  on  the 
Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of 
London,  addressed  to  the  Earl  Stanhope,  President,  pamph.  8vo.  ISOft. 

From  the  Author,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol.  IV.  pt.  1. 

From  the  Editor,  Joseph  B.  Yates,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  The  Right  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  the  Earls  Palatine,  the  Chamberlain, 
and  other  officers ;  with  Introductory^  Notes  by  the  Editor.  Printed  by  the 
Chetham  Society,  1800. 

Mr.  M*Quie  exhibited  three  ancient  Guide-books,  viz.,  the  Liverpool  Guide  by  Moss, 
1799 ;  the  Picture  of  Liverpool  by  W.  Jones,  1803 ;  and  the  Stranger  in  Liverpool,  by 
Kaye,  1807. 

Mr.  Comber  exhibited  two  documents,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  strong  box  and 
closet  of  Charles  II.  by  his  brother  James  IL,  showing  the  leaning  of  the  former  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  copy  had  belonged  to  J.  C.  Brooke,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,  and 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

In  illustration  of  his  paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  several  htmdred  specimens 
of  pottery,  chiefly  of  local  manufacture,  also  a  large  number  of  drawings  and  prints  on 
the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Sansom  mentioned  that  the  MS  belonging  to  Speed,  to  which  a  communication  of 
his  brother's,  which  had  been  read  on  the  8th  of  February  referred,  was  about  to  be 
printed  as  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  Camden  Society's  series. 

Dr.  Hume  read  two  quotations,  one  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Normandy,  and  the  other  from  the  papers  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  Worcester, — 
in  which  some  of  the  Honorary  and  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Historic  Society  were 
spoken  of  in  high  terms, — particularly  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  Mayer. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 
History  of  the  Pottery  Manufacture  in  Liverpool,  by  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


lOth  May,  1855.    LITERARY    SECTION. 
J.  TowvB  Dahsov,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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The  following  DonadoDS  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 
From  the  United  Societies.     Beporta  and  Papers  of  the  Architectural  Societtf  s  of 

the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  the  County    of   York,  the   Dioceses  of 

Lincoln  and  Worcester,  and  the  County  of  Bedford,  1854,  Vol.  III.  Part  1. 
From  the  Ber.  J.  W.  Hill,  M.A.    Pauli  Petavi  in  Franoomm  ConsiHa  Antiqfuariae 

Suppelleetilis,  Portioncula,  Paris  1614. 
From  Alfred  John  Dunkin,  Esq.    The  Archieological  Mine  and  History  of  Kent, 

Part  xxiiL,  May. 
From  J.  Towne  Danson,  F.S.S.    A  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom, — 

from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  for  fifteen  years  1840-54. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bogers  exhibited  eight  etchings  by  De  la  Bella,  1661,  principally  views  from 
the  gardens  of  Versailles.  Also,  ten  portraits  ef  the  Dukes  and  Electors  of  Saxony ;  a 
Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Christina,  Queen  of  Prussia;  and  an  engraving  alter  Vincent  Gotta, 
— subject  St  John  the  Baptist 

Mr.  Stonehouse  exhibited  an  Italian  book,*  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Shakspeare, 
and  which  exhibited  bis  autograph  on  the  parchment  inside  the  cover.  On  the  subject 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  autograph,  the  opinions  of  the  members  were  divided. 

Mr.  Browne  exhibited  a  book  entitled  "  The  Sermon  which  Jesus  made  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus,  <fec.,"    London,  bl.  let,  1578. 

Mr.  Buxlon  exhibited  a  copy  of  Hudibras,  with  illustrations  by  Hogarth,  1739. 

Mr.  Danson  laid  on  the  table  Lieutenant  Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and 
made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  1855. 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  Hill,  M.A.,  exhibited  the  following  in  illustration  of  his  own  paper  to 
be  read.  The  Bectory  House,  Waverton ;  Drawing  of  Waverton  Church ;  Photograph  of 
Do. ;  West  Door  and  Window  of  Do. ;  Map  of  the  Parish  ;  Lower  Huxley  Hall,  Waver- 
ton ;  Sketches  of  the  ancient  oak  trees,  Hatton  Hall ;  Fragment  of  bark  of  one  of  the 
trees ;  Gateway,  Lower  Huxley  Hall ;  Bridge  over  the  moat,  Do. 

A  communication  was  read  from  T.  T.Wilkinson,  F.B.A.S.,  Burnley,  entitled  **the 
Burnley  Haymakers;**  consisting  of  a  local  broadside  ballad  with  explanations  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Pabochial  Motbs  bbsfbotiho  Wavbbtov,  vbab  Cbbstbb.  By  the  Bev,  J, 
Wilbraham,  ffUl,  M.A. 

[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  very  interesting  paper.] 

The  most  ancient  name  of  this  parish  is  Wavretone,  as  it  is  thus  written  in  Domesday 
Book.  In  Lysons*8  Mag.  Brit,  it  is  written  variously,  ♦*  Warretone,  Waverton,  op  Warton," 
which  is  the  present  vulgar  pronunciation. 

The  parish  consists  of  three  townships,  vix.,  Waverton,  Hatton,  and  Huxley.  It  is 
agricultural,  and  contains  4041a.  2r.  37p ,  statute  measure.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
which  is  made  largely,  and  sent  by  railway  to  London.  Of  the  parish,  nearly  three- 
fourths  is  pasture  land.  There  is  a  **Fox  Covert*'  of  9a.  Or.  2p.,  called  ••  Warton  Gorse,** 
in  the  township  of  Waverton,  and  another  in  Huxley  township,  of  7a.  Ir.  12p.,  both 
held  by  the  Tarporley  Hunt 

Waverton  township  is  four  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Chester,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Chester  and  Ellesmere  Canal.  The  L.  and  N.W.  Bailway  runs  through  two  townships, 
viz.,  Waverton  and  Hatton,  and  the  first  station  from  Chester  is  at  Waverton.  Two  coal 
wharves  have  recently  been  esublished  at  Waverton,  one  supplied  by  the  L.  aad  N.W. 
Kailway,  and  the  other  by  the  Canal.  Some  Boman  Cement  Works  have  recently  been 
erected  at  Egg  Bridge,  in  this  township,  on  land  belonging  to  the  freeholders  of 
Waverton. 

At  each  end  of  the  parish,  viz.,  at  Waverton  and  Huxley,  there  is  a  post  offlee. 

Thoagh  Ormerod  speaks  of  this  parish  as  **  flat  and  uninteresting,**  yet  this  is 
relieved  by  the  fine  views  of  the  Welsh  Hills,  in  the  west,  of  Beeston  and  Peokforton 

♦Commento  di  Sr  Agresto  dii  Ficarrolo,  aopra  la  Prima  FicaU  del  Padre  Siceo,  1638. 
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Castles  on  the  south  and  east,  and  of  Helsby  Tor  Hill  and  Delamere  to  the  north. 
Waverton  is  very  healthy,  hCtving  a  sabstratnm  of  sandstone*  Close  to  the  railway 
station  is  a  quarry,  (Uie  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  who  is  principal  land- 
lord of  the  townsiiip,)  from  whieh  Chester  Cathedral  was  exten8ively3repaired  in  1819. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Chester  Training  College,  and  perhaps  Uie  fine  tower  of  the  Parish 
Church,  were  also  built  of  the  same  material. 

Health  of  the  Parish,  The  Begisters  for  the  last  40  years  have  550  deaths,  or  less 
than  a  yearly  average  of  14.  Of  these,  153  were  above  70,  64  above  80,  and  14  above 
90  years  of  age.  A  head  stone  records  John  Williams  as  105,  and  his  wife  Esther  as 
95,  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

Population.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Begisters,  oommencing  1755,  is  inserted — *'  On 
August  22, 1774,  there  were  in  the  township  of 

Families.    Inhabitants.         Males.       Females.    Above  U  years. 
Waverton..       01  263      viz.,      131  132  160 

Hattou     ..       29  174        „  80  94  115 

Huxley    ..       36  205        „  99  106  131 

In  this  Parish    116  642  310  332  406 

In  1851,  the  Census  was  Inhabited  Houses. 

Waverton 357  170  187              62 

Hatton 164  85  79              2(5 

Huxley 267  135  132              47 

788  890  898  134 

T%e  Manors,  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  is  the  present  Lord  of  Waverton,  having 
purchased  it  from  the  Massies,  to  whom  it  had  oome  firom  the  Duttons^  Of  Hatton 
Manor  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondely  is  the  Lord,  one  of  whose  ancestors  purchased  it 
from  Mr.  Massie,  to  whom  it  also  had  oome  through  the  Duttons.  The  old  Hall  of 
Hatton  is  no  longer  in  existence,  a  modem  farm  house  having  been  erected  on  its  site, 
or  the  five  oaks  mentioned  by  Ormerod,  one  fell  in  1851.  Huxley  Manor  is  held  by 
Bandle  V^brabam,  Esq.,  whose  grandfather  purchased  it  from  the  representatives  of 
the  Bniens.  There  are  two  Halls  in  the  township,  now  occupied  as  farm  houses,  one 
called  Upper  Huxley  Hall,  and  the  other  Lower  Huxley  HaU,  which  latter  sUU  bears 
the  traces  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  For  particulars  of  these  manors,  consult  Ormerod, 
Lysons,  Sir  Peter  Leyeester's  Antiq.,  Hensh  all's  Hist  of  Ches.,  &c. 

Rectors.  The  list  of  Bectors  is  given  by  Ormerod.  In  1714,  the  Bishop  became 
Beetor,  and  the  duties  were  informed  by  a  perpetual  Curate.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  Curates : — 

William  Calkin. 

Griffith  Gardner,  who  had  been  Curate  to  the  last  Beetor,  Mr.  Presoott 

Geo.  Briggs. 

1770.   G.  Salt 

1774.'  Wm.  BisselL* 

1784.   Isaac  Biley. 

J.  Bateman,  buried  December  19, 1808. 

1803.   Jos.  Bower,  died  November  21,  1844. 

1844.   J.  WUbraham  HiU,  M.A.    November. 

The  Church,  It  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Charter  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  in  1093,  relating  to  the  grants  to  St  Wcrburgh's  Abbey,  in  the  city  of  Chester, 
**Bicardu8  de  Bullos  dedit  Ecdesiam  et  Decimam  Wavertons."      The  church  is 

*  From  an  old  Churchwarden's  Account  Book,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1783,  there  must  have 
been  some  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  pariah  respecting  Mr.  Bissell,  as  we  find—  P«ud  lo  Charles 
Dean,  for  looking  after  Mr.  Bissell  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  Is.  Spent  about  Mr.  BisseU  at  Chester, 
six  days.  Sa.  3d.  Spent  when  the  parish  met  about  Mr.  BisseU.  48.  3d.''  The  writer  has  been 
informed  that  Mr.  Bissell  on  one  occasion  jumped  out  of  a  window  from  the  Rectory,  and  was 
afterwards  lodged  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 
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Qimotioed  in  Domesday  Sarrej,  and  was  therefore  probably  boilt  between  that  Surrey 
and  the  period  here  speeified.  The  present  ehnrch  was  probably  bnilt  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Stephen  B.  Olynne,  Bart,  of 
Hawarden  Castle,  for  the  following  observations  on  its  arehiteetaral  style,  the  result  of 
two  Tisits,  one  in  1832,  the  other  in  1851 — ^  and  the  condition  of  the  dmrch,"  says  Sir 
Stephen,  "  was  certainly  very  different  at  the  two  periods.  Waverton  has  a  nare,  and  % 
shortened  ehanoel,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  lofty  and  handsome  western 
tower.  The  latter  is  of  good  late  perpendicular  eharaoter,  with  a  large  west  window  of 
fonr  lights,  and  a  doorway  having  bold  foliage  and  armorial  shields  in  tiie  spandrels. 
It  is  the  great  feature  of  the  church,  but  contrasts  rather  unhappily  with  the  low  and 
inferior  character  of  the  body,  which  bears  marks  of  having  been  chiefly  constructed 
in  a  debased  period,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  nave  has  very  low  areadec 
dividing  the  aisles— on  each  side  three  arches,  which  are  pointed  but  small — the  piers 
octagonal.  The  northern  arches  are  slightly  stilted,  and  the  capitals  on  this  side  have 
an  ornament  which  resembles  the  nail-head.  Over  the  arcades  is  a  clerestory  of  square- 
headed  windows.  The  roof  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  very  fair  timber  work,  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.    The  present  east  wall  is  said  to  have  been  bnUt  in  1606. 

"  The  church  has  received  much  improvement  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Incumbent.  The  tower  arch  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  nave,  and  the  interior  put 
into  a  neat  and  becoming  condition,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly.*' 

There  are  four  good  toned  bells,  on  the  largf  st  of  which  is  written,  <*  1615, 0.  L."  A 
date  is  also  on  the  second  bell,  with  an  inscription  which  the  writer  could  not  decipher, 
but  on  the  fourth  bell,  bearing  the  same  date,  is 

"  IHESUS  BE  OUR  SPEED. 
W.  R." 

An  original  certificate  of  the  Sheriff  &e.  of  Cheshire,  respeoting  the  bells  and  plate 
in  the  churches  of  that  county,  anno  1548,  communicated  from  the  Records  of  the 
Augmentation  Office,  by  John  Caley,  Esq.,  F.SJk.,  shews  that  at  that  period  there  were 
only  two  bells. 

*'  Warton  Chnrche  in  the  hundred  of  Broxton, 
Chalise  k  Patten  j  *  .a  ring  of  bells  y." 

The  Living.  Waverton  is  a  Rectory,  as  well  as  perpetual  Curacy,  which  is  thus 
accounted  for.  When  Chester  became  a  separate  See  in  1541,  the  Arehdeaeonries  of 
Chester  and  Richmond  were  assigned  to  it  for  a  Diocese.  A  custom  of  great  antiquity 
prevailed  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chester,  that  the  Bishop,  who  is  also  Archdeacon,  hi 
rightof  his  See,  should  have  for  a  mortuary*  on  thedeath  of  every  clergyman  dying  therein, 
his  best  horse  or  mare,  bridle,  saddle,  and  spurs ;  his  best  gown  or  cloak,  best  hat,  best 
upper  garments  under  his  gown  and  tippet ;  and  also  his  best  signet  ring.  ( Cro.  Car.  237.) 

In  1755,  it  was  enacted  by  statute  28  Geo.  II.  c.  6,  that  these  mortuaries  should 
cease,  as  tending  greatly  to  impoverish  the  small  provision  which  the  clergy  were  able 
to  leave  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Rectory  of  Waver- 
ton, after  the  next  vacancy,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for  the 
time  being.  This  took  place  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Keene,  twelve  years  after, 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Prescot  in  1767,  from  which  time  to  the  present,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  as  Rector,  has  always  received  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  while  the 
duties  are  performed  by  a  Perpetual  Curate,  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  at  a  yearly  stipend 
of  JS60.  About  the  year  1828,  however,  a  purchase  was  effected  firom  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  of  12d.  8r.  13p.,  in  augmentation  of  the  Incumbent's  income,  who  also  ocoupies 
the  Glebe  and  Rectory  House,  which  Bishop  Gastrell  states  was  built  in  the  year  1716. 

Valor  Ecclesiasticua,  The  Living  of  Waverton  is  valued  in  the  King's  Book  (Heniy 
VIU.,  1586)  as  foUcws  — 

R    23    06    08         Pr.A.     0    6    8        Syn    0    1    6        Tri    0    6    8 

Terrier,  There  is  an  old  Terrier  painted  on  panels,  in  a  tnme  in  the  church,  whidl 
the  writer  discovered  by  the  merest  chance,  when  the  church  was  undergoing  extensive 

*  "  Morturium,"  a  ffift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death,  to  bis  parish  church,  for  the  reoompense  of 
of  his  personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid  in  bis  life  time.  A  mortuary  was  anciently 
called  $aule-$ce<U  (soul-shot),  which  signifies  wcunia  t^ulchralis^  «r  sytnbolum  amma.  After  the 
conquest  it  was  called  eortpretent,  because  the  beast  was  presented  with  the  body  at  the  fyuieral. 
Jacob's  Law  Dictionary, 
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repairs  in  1845,  and  which  he  had  reprinted  and  restored.*  It  was  set  ap  Norember  8, 
1756.  The  expense  of  this  table  was^"To  Bichd.  Vickers,  for  painting  the  Table  of 
Fees,  £b  2  0;  for  setting  np,  &o.,  3/." 

Charities,  The  poor  of  WaTerton  seem  to  have  been  well  oared  for,  but  from  gross 
negligenee  and  unjust  appropriation,  much  has  been  lost.  The  following  table  of 
benefactors  is  in  the  church : — 

£     8.  d. 
1629.  Hy.  Wright  gave  6/.  y.  use,  to  be  giyen  yearly  for  ever.  .600 

1638.  Robert  Farrer  gave  10s.  ye  use,             do 0  10  0 

1643.  Peter  Bams  gave  10/.  y.  use,                 do 10    0  0 

1649.  William  Gatherall  gave  3/.  y«  use,         do 8    0  0 

1654.  John  Tilston,  Esq.  gave  20/.  do.          do 20    0  0 

1654.  Winiaro  Pne  gave  5/.               do.          do 5    0  0 

1662.  John  Barker  gave  ^£2  11  6     do.          do 3  11  6 

J  661.  Tilston  Bruen,  Esq.  gave  Je5  do.          do 5    0  0 

1665.  Richard  &fouIson  gave  jEIO     do.          do 10    0  0 

1674.  Peter  &f oulson  gave  MO         do.          do 20    0  0 

1702.  Richard  Mort  gave  jeiO           do.          do 10    0  0 

1702.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dutton  gave  £30          do 30    0  0 

1707.  Riehd.  Rephson  gave  j£5  ye  use to  the  poor  of    5    0  0 

Waverton  only 

1718.  Peter  Moulson  gave  £!^                                 do.        do.    0    0  0 

1724.  Robert  Bollison  gave  £12                               do.        do.  12    0  0 

144    1    6 

'<Tho8.  Lightfoot,  Jo.  lohnson,  Church  Wardens,  Daniel  Cassey,  Sidesman,  1704." 

It  is  stated  that  apart  of  this  money  was  expended  in  {he  purchase  of  land,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  on  the  subject  whatever.  About  two  acres  in  Tattersall,  claimed  by  the 
Churchwardens,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  purchase  made.  There  Is  an  annual  sum 
of  £1  paid  to  the  poor,  being  the  interest  on  ^£20  formeriy  borrowed  fh>m  the  poor's 
money,  to  be  expended  on  the  Highways  of  the  Township. 

Chibs,  At  Huxley  the  farmers  have  instituted  a  Coal  Club,  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
poor  during  the  winter.  There  are  two  Clothing  Clubs,  the  larger  managed  by  th^ 
Incumbent,  the  other,  a  private  one,  instituted  by  Lord  Heniy  Cholmondely,  M.P.,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  cottage  tenants  at  Uatton.  The  farmers  have  established  a  Cattle 
Club,  which  has  been  of  great  service. 

Schools,  Yeiy  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the 
children  at  an  early  period.  So  late  as  1787,  there  is  an  item  charged  upon  the  church 
rate  for  two  dozen  **  Reading  Made  Easy's  and  ten  Testaments,  19/6,"  divided  among  the 
three  townships,  and  **  £2  7s  Od.  paid  Benjamin  Dutton,  for  47  Sundays  teaching." 
This  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  paid  for  education  at  that  time.  In  1844,  when 
the  writer  became  Incimibent,  there  was  no  school  connected  with  the  church,  except  a 
few  chUdren  collected  by  a  Dame  on  Sunday  mornings,  who  instructed  them  much  in 
the  manner  of  1767.  At  present  there  are  two  Daily  and  two  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
parish,  at  extreme  ends.  The  school  at  Waverton  was  built  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, but  when  the  children  attain  a  larger  growth,  they  are  sent  to  the  Endowed 
National  School  at  Hargrave.  The  school  at  Huxley  was  built  in  1851,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  others.  This  school  is  under  Oovemmect 
inspection.  It  has  been  licensed,  and  was  opened  for  divine  service  12th  March,  1852, 
when  the  late  Chancellor  Raikes  preached.  A  Curate  is  supported  by  the  Cheshire 
Rural  Chapel  Society  and  the  Landed  Proprietors,  who  performs  two  full  services  each 
Sunday. 

A  Church  Missionary  Association  was  formed  at  Waverton  in  1848,  from  which  period 
to  1854,  the  sum  of  £169  8s.  has  been  paid  to  the  Parent  Society. 

♦  The  Terrier  ia  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Waat  Kirkby.    Vid.  p.  10*. 
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nth  May,  1855.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

The  Rev.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  MiDutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  lead  and  confinned. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warbnrton,  of  122,  Falkner  Street,  was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  volome  I, 

1855. 
From  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.     Notes  upon  some  of  the  Antiquities  of 

France,  made  during  a  fortnight's  Excursion,  in  the  summer  of  1854.     By 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  1855. 
From  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F3.A.S.    The  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary  for  1850. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Robin  O'Green,  published  at  Lancaster  in  1780. 
It  represents  him  in  the  act  of  singing  the  ballad  called  the  Burnley  Haymakers,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  rude  but  characteristic  wood -cut 

Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  a  silyer  table  spoon,  the  assay  mark  on  which  showed  the 
date  of  it  to  be  1720.  The  bowl  was  of  the  usual  size  of  the  period.  The  top  formed 
a  signet,  with  the  letters  '*  T.T."  united  in  a  heraldic  knot.  It  was  found  in  1850,  in  the 
township  of  Bridge  Trafford  in  Cheshire,  and  is  supposed  to  haye  belonged  to  Thomas 
Trafford. 

Mr.  Whitehead  exhibited  a  piece  of  *'  meteoric  iron,"  fh>m  the  banks  of  the  Tenissei 
in  Siberia.    It  was  found  by  Pallas,  and  is  described  as  part  of  a  yery  large  mass,  1770. 

Mr.  Buxton  exhibited  a  MS  Magazine,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  some 
most  beautifiil  pen  and  ink  etchings  by  Mr.  William  Stubs. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  dried  plants,  in  illustration  of  his 
Paper,  the  reading  of  which  was  postponed. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table,  a  copy  of  the  Reprint  of  Volume  I.,  its  price  to 
Members  will  be  fiye  shillings. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 
An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  J.  H.  Swale,  of  Liyerpool,  by 
Thomas  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S. 


Uth  May,  1855.    MISCELLANEOUS    MEETING. 

The  Rsy.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Comber,  of  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Melling  of  Rain 
Hill,  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Sodety. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.  Improvements  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  by  John 
Grantham,  Consulting  Engineer,  pamph.  8vo.  1858 ;  Fifih  Annual  Report  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1855 ;  Report  of  the  Proceedings  on  the 
Law  of  Partnership,  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  April  1st,  1854 ; 
Index  to  the  Local  Acts  affecting  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  with  their  Treasurer,  1834, 
'85  (two  copies),  '86,  88,  89,  40  (two  copies),  '41,  '42,  '43,  '44,  '45  (two 
copies),  '46,  '47. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  1836,  '38,  '30,  '40,  '41, 
'42,  '43,  '44,  '45,  '46. 
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Gxpenditare  of  Dock  Comniittee,  (1824-80),  and  Beports  of  the  Dock 
Snnreyor,  1836,  '42,  '43,  '44,  '45,  '46. 

Minatefi  of  Proceedings  before  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  on  the 
Birkenhead  Dock  Bill,  1844;  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Birkenhead  Dock  Bill.  1844. 

Minutes  of  Eyidence  taken  before  the  Committees  of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Liverpool  Dock  Bill,  1844. 

Report  of  the  Police  Establishment  and  the  State  of  the  Crime,  with  Tabular 
Returns,  for  1842,  '43,  '44,  '40. 

Comparison  of  the  Evidence  on  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  8vo.  pamph.  1844. 

Liverpool  Dock  Bill,  1844 ;  Ditto  with  MS  Alterations ;  Ditto,  1845 :  Act, 
1845 ;  Bill,  1848 ;  Ditto  with  MS  Alterations. 

Mersey  Conservancy  Act,  1842. 

Draft  of  Bye  Laws  for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  with  Supplements,  1836. 

Liverpool  Improvement  Bill,  1842 ;  Act,  1842 ;  Bill,  1846. 

Liverpool  Hre  Prevention  Bill,  1843 ;  Amended  after  first  reading,  1843 ; 
Abstract  of;  1843 ;  Act,  1843;  Bill,  1844. 

Liverpool  Health  of  Town  and  Building  Regulations  Bill,  1842 ;  Act,  1842. 

Liverpool  Sanatory  Bill,  1846  (two  copies) ;  Heads  of  ditto,  1846 ;  Act, 
1846. 

Liverpool  Borough  Prison, — Approval  of  Inspector's  Recommendations,  1847. 

Liverpool  Clergy  Endowment  Act,  1838. 

Liverpool  Borough  Fund  Act,  1840. 

Manchester,  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal  Railway  Act,  1881 ;  Ditto  Canal  and 
Railway  Act,  1832 ;  Inquiry  into  the  Tonnage  of  Coal  charged  on  the  Canal 
Navigation,  March,  1840 ;  Supplementary  Report,  April,  1840 ;  Report  on  the 
Charges  to  Railway  Passengers,  May,  1840. 

Questions  for  cireulation  in  populous  Towns  and  Districts,  issued  by  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commissioners- 
Return  of  the  Annual  Salaries  received  from  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
(1836-'41),  1841;  Second  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  respecting  the  duties  of  the  OflBoers  of  the  Council,  1842 ;  Statements 
of  the  Town  Clerk,  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  and  Clerk  of  Committees,  in  reference 
to  ditto,  Nov.  1842 ;  Remarks  read  to  the  Council  respecting  their  statements, 
28ih  December,  1842. 

Liverpool  Watering  Bill,  1843. 

Report  of  the  Borough  Engineer  on  the  general  Business  of  his  Department, 
June,  1847 :  Ditto  interleaved  with  appencUces. 

Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  Probable  Income  and  Expenditure 
of  the  Corporation,  1847. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  ArchcBOlogical 

Society,  two  parts,  January  and  March,  1855. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Ashmolean  Society,  Vol.  I.  1832-'42 ;  Vol. 

IL  1843-'52,  sd  1858, 1854,  ditto. 
From  James  Kennedy,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  late  H.M.  Judge  in  the  mixed  Court  at  Havana. 
Question  of  the  Supposed  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  with  Appendices  on  the  six 
days  of  the  Creation,  and  on  the  Chronology  of  the  World,  pamph.  1855. 
Probable  origin  of  the  American  Indians,  widi  particular  refisrenoe  to  that  of 
the  Caribs,  pamph.  1854. 
From  the  Library  Committee,  Guildhall,  London.    A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
London  traders'  tavern  and  coffee-house  tokens  current  in  ihe  17&  century. 
Presented  to  the  Corporation  Library  by  H.  B.  Hanbury  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  and 
edited  by  Jacob  Henry  Bum,  Esq.,  second  edition,  1855. 
From  Morris  Moore,  Esq.    Protest  and  Counter  Statement  against  the  Report  ftrom 

the  Select  Committee  on  the  National  Gallery,  pamph.  1855. 
From  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.    Almanach  suppute  sur  le  meridien  de  Liege, 
par  maitre  Mathieu  Laensbergh  mathematiden,  pour  1'  ann6e  1851,226*'  annle. 
Opinions  and  Testimonies  respecting  the  Museum  of  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 
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From  W.  H.  Dobson,  Esq.    A  History  and  Descripdon  of  the  ancient  houses  in  the 

market-place  of  Preston,  with  notices  of  their  successive  owners  to  the  present 

time.    Extracted  from  the  Preston  Chronicle,  pomph.  ]2mo.,  1855,  two  copies. 
From  Thomas  Sansom,  Esq.    **  The  Eyents,'*  a  Liverpool  newspaper,  price  ids 

No.l,  May  19th,  1855. 
From  James  Boardman,  Esq.,  the  author.    History  and  Descr^on  of  the  Barberini 

or  Portland  Vase,  with  Ulustrations,  pamph.  8to.  1855. 
From  D.  Buxton,  Esq.,  editor.    Flowers  Freshly  Gathered,  a  selection  of  original 

Poetry,  12mo.,  1853. 
From  R.  A.  Macfie,  Esq.    A  Letter  to  the  ETangelical  AlHsnce  on  Brother- Love, 

1847 ;  Short  Practical  Hints  on  the  means  of  inducing,  combining,  and  directing 

Missionary    Efforts,  re8i>eet£iiny  inscribed  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

England,  1842. 
From  W.  Bean,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  Francis  Brent,  Esq.,  Folkstone,  and  Thomas 

Sansom,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Liferpool.    Several  Parcels  of  Plants  for  the  formation 

of  a  Herbarium. 

Mr.  Macfie  exhibited  an  ancient  MS  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  with  omamentad  capitals, 
&e.    It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  14th  century. 

Mr.  Sansom  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  monumental  inscription.  It  was  one 
sixteenth  of  a  square  inch  in  area,  and  contained  nineteen  lines,  the  wh<de  of  which 
oonld  be  easily  ruid  by  the  microscope.  Each  letter  was  the  one  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  in  height  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  and  could  be  read 
with  a  comparatively  low  power. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gray  exhibited  several  copper  ooins,  apparently  inserted  in  stone.  They 
were  taken  ft-om  the  oyster-beds  of  Kent,  where  they  had  been  obviously  deposited  by 
shipwreck.  Several  of  them  were  East  India  coins,  and  on  one  the  date  1803  was  visible. 

Mr.  Fisher  again  exhibited  the  contents  of  a  large  Herbarium,  as  illustrative  of  his 
paper. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Heylin*s  Works,  firom  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Cathedrals  of  England  are  of  two  classes,  thirteen  being  of  the  old  or 
secular  foundation,  and  the  remainder  having  been  founded  by  Henry  YIII.,  principally 
<m  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

Remarks  upon  the  Flora  of  Liverpool,  by  H.  S.  Fisher ;  On  the  Hlumination  of  the 
Diatomaoes  when  viewed  under  the  Microscope,  by  Thomas  Sansom,  A.L.8.,  F.B.S.E., 
&c. ;  and  the  Cohcludiho  Addbbbs,  by  Dr.  Hunu,  Hon.  Sec, 

At  the  close  of  the  business  of  another  Session,  to  which  every  friend  of  the  Society 
looked  forward  with  much  interest,  the  Coancil  Lave  requested  me  to  lay  before  the 
Members  some  considerations  of  a  general  kind,  such  as  our  present  position  seems  to 
require.  I  have  at  once  accepted  the  responsibility  of  doing  so ; — ^believing  that  we 
have  always  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  general  principles  in  the  details  of  papers  on 
specific  subjects ;  and  also  that  it  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  notice  favourable  facts,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  frequent  imitation  of  them,  and  unfavourable  facts, — whether  of 
action  or  omission, — to  secure  their  avoidance  in  friture. 

Our  present  position  is  somewhat  peculiar.  We  have  been  for  seven  years  before  the 
public,  and  numerous  gratifying  testimonies  have  been  borne  to  the  zeal  and  success  of 
our  labours.  We  have  also,  since  the  date  of  the  Society's  inauguration,  had  proo£B  of 
local  interest  which  have  steadily  increased  ; — each  list  of  members  has  been  larger  than 
the  preceding  one,  and  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  standing  number 
has  yet  been  reached.  It  is  only  during  the  session  which  is  now  closing,  however,  that 
the  principal  members  of  the  Society  have  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves  respecting  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  business,  or  to  occupy  the  whole,  or  indeed  any  large  portion 
of  the  ground  which  they  had  originally  marked  out.  The  past  session,  therefore,  as  I 
may  now  almost  venture  to  call  it,  has  afforded  a  more  correct  representation  (k  the 
Society's  character  than  any  previous  one ;  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  it  is 
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a  better  measure  of  our  actual  capability ;  and  the  volume  which  is  now  in  preparation 
win  exhibit  our  whole  design  and  general  objects,  more  truly  than  any  which  the  mem- 
bers or  the  public  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

On  comparing  the  first  printed  list  of  the  Society  with  the  present  one,  two  facts 
arrest  the  attention  at  the  same  time, — the  number  of  valuable  members  which  the 
Society  has  lost,  and  the  still  greater  number  which  it  has  gained.  In  the  removal  of 
the  former,  Death  has  gathered  in  a  large  harvest,  some  of  the  most  valued  of  onr 
original  members  being  gentlemen  fhll  of  years,  whose  names  had  been  familiar  to  the 
public,  and  held  in  high  esteem.  Others  have  been  separated  from  us  by  those  accidents 
which  are  inseparable  from  a  great  commercial  community,  so  that  we  find  those  whose 
names  are  in  our  first  list,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  including  the  remotest 
colonial  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  thus  happens,  that,  at  the  close  of 
seven  years,  exactly  one-third  of  the  enlarged  Society  consists  of  original  members ; 
and  that  two-thirds  who  have  joined  them, — ^inspired  with  the  same  sentiments  and  giving 
earnest  more  or  less  of  future  promise, — have  in  some  degree  "  entered  into  the  labours" 
of  their  predecessors.  In  noticing  our  present  position,  Uierefore,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  first  principles,  and  thus  to  glance  slightly  at  the  past  It  may  also  be 
well  to  direct  our  attention,  by  anticipation  to  the  future. 

The  great  general  object  which  die  founders  of  the  Society  had  in  view,  may  be 
expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was  to  collect  and  classify  material  objects,  and  to 
procure  information  respecting  persons,  places,  and  things,^  all  of  which  should  be 
illustrative  of  the  two  Counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  publication  of  results 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  for  without  this,  members  who  were  widely  scattered 
could  not  be  instructed ;  and  others  who  were  ready  to  assist  would  be  without  examples 
for  guidance.  It  was  hoped  Uiat  the  volumes  of  the  Society  would  in  time  be  a  valuable 
storehouse  of  materials,  for  the  fixture  historian  of  the  counties,  or  of  any  portion  of 
them ;  and  that  his  taisk  would  merely  be  that  of  moulding  the  metal,  which  we  had 
collected  in  the  ore  and  prepared  for  use. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  though  the  geographical  *'  extension"  of  the  Society  was 
not  great,  the  intellectual  **  comprehension  "  exhibited  great  variety.  Whatever  subjects 
it  was  proper  for  a  local  historian  to  treat  of,  it  was  proper  for  us  to  investigate; 
including  such  subjects  as  local  meteorology  and  topography,  antiquities,  statistics,  the 
biography  of  distLognished  individuals,  abstract  science  and  its  practical  applications,  the 
results  of  observation  and  experiment,  the  nature  of  the  people  and  their  characteristics, 
natural  or  acquired.*  In  the  first  paper  that  ever  was  read  to  the  Society,  the  following 
passage  occurs : — 

"  Our  basis  of  operations  is  anything  but  narrow,  for  it  embraces  every  subject  of  his- 
toric interest  in  a  given  locality.  We  are  circumscribed  only  in  area,  and  that  partly 
from  choice  and  partly  from  necessity ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Society  more 
comprehensive  in  its  general  principles  and  its  details.  It  is  not,  for  example,  a  mere 
Documentary  Society,  nor  is  it  Archaeological  alone,  nor  Genealogical,  nor  Topographical. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  branch  of  Natural  History,  nor  to  the  whole  subject ;  it  is  not 
a  mere  depository  of  Folk-lore,  or  a  recorder  of  facts  respecting  Battles,  Churches  and 
Ships.  With  every  one  of  these  subjects,  aye  and  with  every  other,  it  claims  a  connexion ; 
in  so  far,  and  only  so  far  as  they  tend  to  illustrate  the  two  counties  of  which  this  town 
is  in  some  respects  the  natural  centre." 

Duriug  the  first  three  years  of  the  Society's  operations,  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  that  there 
were bothmaterialsinabundance,andeamestwilling labourers.  Oftheeleven  subjects  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  original  prospectus,  almost  every  one  had  met  with  some  elucidation, 
while  the  greater  number  might  be  said  to  indicate  whole  classes  of  papers.  Even  of  the 
more  detailed  subjects,  enumerated  in  an  early  and  special  publication  of  the  Society,  a 
very  large  number  had  met  with  attention, — ^but  this  seemed  to  be  rather  the  result  of 

*  The  proposer  of  the  first  resolution  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  Socie^  was  founded,  expressed 
himself  thas: — "  I  can  fancy  that  some  will  at  first  believe  our  objects  to  be  too  varied ;  that  they 
will  see  little  harmony  or  congruity  between  natural  history  and  architecture,  traditions  and 
parliamentary  papers,  ancient  pedigrees  and  modem  manufactures.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  all  these  come  within  the  field  of  inquiry  of  the  historian ;  for  this  is  the  reason 
why  we  cannot  omit  a  single  item  of  oar  programme." 
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accident  than  design.  The  Society  bad- not  yet  taken  any  pains  to  classify  its  subjects 
or  to  give  to  eacb  a  special  eyening ; — and  thas  there  was  a  danger  that  some  subjects 
would  receive  undue  attention  at  the  expense  of  others.  Indeed,  this  tact  actually  occurred. 
Four  years  ago,  the  following  language  waa  used  in  the  Concluding  Address : — 

*<  It  has  been  assumed  not  only  by  strangers  but  by  some  of  ourselves,  that  our  inquiries 
are  exclusively  of  an  archtBolo^^cal  or  antiquarian  character ;  and  some  gentlemen  who 
would  gladly  have  sought  a  connexion  with  us,  have  kept  aloof^  from  the  supposed 
narrowness  of  our  basis.  Now  it  is  important  to  correct  an  impression  so  erroneous. 
We  embrace  every  subject  in  which  the  historian  is  supposed  to  take  an  interest, — in 
short,  every  local  subject  which  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  record.** 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  this  error  has  since  been  remedied.  The  systematising 
of  the  inquiries  of  the  Society,  which  took  place  last  autumn,  brings  before  us  in  order 
each  of  our  great  subjects ;  and  there  is  no  reason  that  any  department  or  branch  of 
these  should  suffer  systematic  neglect  The  extension  of  the  Society  too,  enables  us  to 
read  and  discuss  papers,  occasionally,  of  an  abstract  character,  or  which  are  in  no  respect 
related  to  the  soil  of  our  two  counties.  The  importance  of  Uiis  last  arrangement  will  be 
evident,  when  I  state  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  papers  which  have  come  before  the 
Society  this  session,  respecting  inventions,  manufiustures,  and  philosophical  observationt 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  would  actually  have  been  inadmissible  under  our  old  laws, 
except  by  an  alteration  of  title  which  would  have  made  the  whole  appear  ridiculous. 

The  Session  which  is  just  closing  has  presented  a  degree  of  uniform  success  far 
exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Society.  It  has 
also  solved  several  difficulties  and  given  a  practical  reply  to  many  doubts  and  objections. 

One  of  the  first  was,  that  the  meetings  would  be  too  numerous,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  valuable  matter  for  them  all.  The  answer  is, 
that  we  have  had  more  than  sufficient  for  twenty-one  meetings;  for,  after  reading 
twenty-one  formal  papers  and  fourteen  contributions  of  a  less  formal  character,  we  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  postponing  about  fifteen  papers,  some  of  which  were  ready 
and  in  hand,  while  others  were  only  in  preparation. 

Another  objection  was,  that  the  arrangements  are  too  artificial,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  members  to  cultivate  Literature,  Science,  and  Archaeology,  in  exactly  an 
equal  degree.  It  should  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  each  of  these  terms  is  relative 
and  expansive,  but  not  of  absolute  limitation ;  so  that  what  some  call  Science  others 
call  Literature,  e.g.  philology,  statistics,  topography,  and  ethnology.  Our  laws  also  provide 
for  the  equalisation  of  the  supply  in  special  cases,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
necessary,  as  papers  on  all  the  three  subjects  have  been  read  during  the  miscellaneous 
Meetings. 

It  was  also  objected  that  the  members  would  not  attend  meetings  so  frequentiy  held, 
and  that  the  attendance  would  be  occasionally  very  limited.  This  prediction  has 
certainly  not  been  verified,  for  during  no  former  Session  were  the  meetings  so  well 
attended,  nor  did  they  excite  so  lively  an  interest.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned,  e.g.,  that  the  place  of  meeting  is  more  central,  the  members  are  greaUy  in- 
creased in  number,  and  the  evenings  of  meeting  are  so  distinct,  and  so  well  known, 
that  arrangements  can  easily  be  made  for  attending  them. 

It  is  important  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  papers  have  not  deteriorated  in 
character ;  on  the  contrary,  several  gentiemen  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  tiieir  several 
departments,  have  given  us  aid  of  great  value.  Indeed  a  practical  difficulty  is  to  know 
how  we  can  do  justice  to  all  the  authors  of  papers  without  making  our  volume  laiger 
than  prudence  warrants.  In  another  department,  which  does  not  so  readily  arrest  tiie 
attention,  the  Society  has  made  some  progress.  Every  meeting  has  brought  some 
addition  to  the  Library,  and  occasionally  to  the  Museum.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
these  have  been  very  large ;  and  even  on  this  last  evening  of  the  Session,  donations  have 
been  laid  upon  our  table,  more  valuable  in  quantity,  variety,  and  intrinsic  worth,  than 
some  of  our  local  societies  are  accustomed  to  receive  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year. 
One  donation,  of  great  value,  consists  of  parcels  of  plants  for  the  formation  of  a  her- 
barium, fr^m  Mr.  Brent  of  Folkstone,  and  Messrs.  Bean  and  Sansora  of  this  town. 
Mr.  Sansom  has  also  kindly  undertaken  to  mount  them,  and  to  have  them  ready  for 
reference  by  the  commencement  of  next  Session. 
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The  taiure  progress  of  the  Society  may  be  anticipated  from  a  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  already  overcome,  and  from  the  arrangements  which  haye  been  entered  apon 
for  permanent  guidance.  One  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  a  provision  made  in  the 
laws  for  placing  an  Annual  Volvme  of  Proceedings  and  Papers  in  the  hands  of  every 
member.  Of  course  it  will  vary,  from  time  to  time,  in  magnitude  and  interest,  but  it 
will  be  a  regular  register  of  our  labours,  and  will  keep  in  usefiil  exercise  the  knowledge 
and  interest  of  the  members  and  other  friends.  Several  societies,  which  in  past  years 
seemed  not  to  feel  the  value  of  regular  publication,  have  at  length  entered  upon  it,  and 
one  has  just  brought  up  an  arrear  of  eighteen  years  in  its  first  publication,  while  another 
devotes  two  volumes  to  twenty-one  years. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  society,  which  has  its  centre  at  one  great  town 
of  a  district  will  illustrate  that  immediate  neighbourhood  with  great  or  even  unnecessary 
minuteness ;  while  many  other  points  of  equal  importance  will,  from  the  absence  of 
investigators,  be  comparatively  unnoticed.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  altogether ;  but  in  our  case  it  exists  only  in  a  small  degree.  We  have  mem- 
bers in  almost  every  part  of  (he  two  counties,  and  writers  of  papers  even  where  we 
have  not  members ;  and  even  those  who  are  resident  in  or  near  Liverpool  refer  their 
local  information  and  associations  to  points  considerably  remote.  At  present  about 
three-fifths  of  the  members  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  Town  Hall ;  yet,  during 
this  seventh  session,  half  the  papers  have  been  contributed  by  persons  non-resident ; 
and  of  the  remainder,  some  have  no  reference  to  Liverpool  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  when  Mr.  Danson's 
paper  and  the  General  Statement  which  accompanies  it  have  received  a  wide  distribution. 
It  exhibits,  in  detail,  numerous  subjects,  in  connection  with  which  many  gentlemen  may 
be  able  to  assist  us,  and  no  doubt  a  large  number  will  generously  and  kmdly  render  their 
aid,  in  a  cause  of  public  usefulness,  but  of  no  individual  benefit.  In  treating  of  places  of 
limited  extent,  or  of  places  which  do  not  afford  much  matter,  some  of  those  papers  tnay 
be  exhaustive  in  their  character,  but  in  general  they  will  be  valuable,  not  merely  for 
their  positive  information,  but  from  being  suggestive  to  the  readers  of  them. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  papers  will  be  printed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  former  years  this  has  nearly  been  the  case,  fh>m  the  excellence  of  the 
matter  and  from  the  quantity  supplied ;  but  in  friture  years  the  matter  may  vary  widely 
in  quality,  while  it  will  undoubtedly  be  abundant  in  quantity.  The  members  will  there- 
fore expect  the  Council  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion. 

It  is  possible,  too,  to  improve  the  character  of  our  meetings.  The  objects  which  are 
exhibited,  fh>m  time  to  time,  should  always  be  of  interest ;  for  it  is  obviously  trifling 
with  the  time  of  a  Learned  Society  to  occupy  its  members  and  visitors  with  the  exami- 
nation of  things  which  are  neither  rare,  nor  curious,  nor  illustrative.  In  strict  order, 
anotice  should  be  sent  to  the  Curator,  of  objects  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting;  there 
would  then  be  some  guarantee  that  they  were  thoroughly  deserving  of  attention.  In  the 
matter  of  miscellaneous  communications,  also,  I  may  remark,  that  they  might  be  more 
frequent  and  more  varied  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  papers  should  necessarily  be  of  any  fixed  length,  they  should  merely  express,  fully 
and  explicitly,  what  the  writer  has  to  say.  They  will,  therefore,  be  very  varied  in 
magnitude,  and  those  which  are  shortest  or  longest  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  those  of 
most  interest 

The  conclusion  of  a  session  of  so  much  interest  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly, in  which  I  am  sure  many  of  the  members  will  participate.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  relief  to  those  who  have  occupied  positions  of  prominence ;  nor  will  their  labours 
cease  with  the  termination  of  the  meetings.  Less  than  three  months  will  probably 
suffice  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  members  another  volume ;  and  the  recess  on  which 
we  are  all  entering  will  afford  new  opportunities  of  prosecuting  valuable  researches,  or 
of  arranging  accumulated  materials.  Let  us  part  in  die  hope  of  meeting  in  October  next, 
not  merely  to  sustain,  but  to  extend  the  character  and  usefulness  which  have  thus  far 
crowned  our  labours. 
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Abbey.  Mr.,  9M,  SOS. 

AbingdoQ,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Abandance  of  insects,  239,  S40, 2il. 

Academy  at  Warringtoii,  87. 

Acts  of  Parliament,  see  Librabt,  Additioks  to 

Adrain,  Bobert,  dedication  to,  id6. 

Advantages  of  instroctin^  the  deaf  and  dumb,  136. 

Age  of  Uie  toad,  216 ;  its  inclusion  sapposed,  217. 

Agriculture,  local,  its  condition,  45*. 

Aikin,  Arthur,  letter  from,  85. 

Aikin,  Miss  Lucy,  83 ;  note  from,  20*. . 

Aikin  fiunily,  members  of,  95. 

Akerman,  J.  T.,  35,  36;  his  opinion  of  Saxon 
swords,  10  n. ;  present  at  barrow-digging,  8. 

Alcove  or  summer  house,  88. 

Aldborough,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 

Allcock,  John,  31*. 

Ailectus,  coins  of,  5. 

Almanacks,  various,  32*. 

Alternations  in  literature,  51. 

Altitude,  its  influence  on  botany,  45*. 

Amber,  ornaments  of.  14. 

Ameri<Mk,  cobalt  found  in,  41. 

America,  project  of  settlement  in,  71 ;  Priestley's 
views  respecting,  72 ;  his  reception  thf re,  73 ; 
details  of  residence  at  Northumberland,  73,  74, 
75. 

Amusement,  places  of,  49*. 

Ancient  Liverpool,  model  of,  33* ;  bird's  eye  view 
of,  33*. 

Anderuaoh  on  the  Rhine,  stones  firtun,  225. 

Angles,  settled  where,  25. 

Anglo^axons,  ethnology  of,  38 ;  antiquities  des- 
cribed, 4*n.;  coins,  21;  tumuli,  2;  character- 
istics of.  2, 3. 

A^^wnfti  volume,  61*. 

Antiquaries,  society  of,  donor.  9*. 

Antiquaries  and  naturalists,  list  of,  821. 

Antrim,  county,  curious  bead  found  in,  98. 

ApoUonius.  Liverpool.  148 

Appeal  to  the  public  by  PriesUey,  70 ;  its  eflTeots, 
71. 

Abchjboloot,  division  of,  40*;  meetings,  9*,  20*, 
82*,  99*,  51*. 

Archfldologioal  mine,  32*. 

Archaeological  society  of  Chester,  donor,  20*. 

ABCHJIOLOOr  AND  NaTCIUL  BlSTOBT,  COH- 
HBXION  BBTWBBN,  210. 

Archery,  Saxon,  36. 

Arrows  and  bows,  use  of  among  the  Saxons,  36. 

Ashmolean  society,  donor,  57*. 

Asturias,  cobalt  found  in,  41. 

AthertoD,  Henry,  paper  by,  40. 

Aughton,  Mr.,  166. 
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Rylands,  Thomas  O.,  114, 16*. 

Sansom,  Rev.  John,  A.B.,  21*. 

Sansom,  Thomas,  A.L.S.,  173. 

Stephenson,  O.  W.,  10*. 

Stonehouse^ames,  27*,  33*. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas,  F.RJLS.,  143. 

Worsaae,  J.  J.,  33*. 

Wri^t,  Thomas,  1. 
Avison,  Thomas,  chairman,  32*. 
Azores,  ferns  from,  16*. 
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Babington,  Charles  Cardale,  honorary  member, 

5*  n. ;  quoted  168, 170. 
Badby,  Cemetery  at,  23, 25, 39. 
Baker,  Mr.,  169, 171. 
Balcanquhall,  Walter,  D.D.,  10*. 
Bamberg,  instruments  of  punishment  at,  63. 
Banners  in  Leylaud  Church,  19*. 
Barbauld,  Rev.  Rochemont,  94. 
Barbauld,  Mrs.  Lettw  fixnn,  84. 
Barber,  G.  H.,  Australian  glossary,  27*. 
Barfreston  Down,  cemetery  at,  38. 
Barham  Down,  sword  fTom,  9 ;  cemetery  at,  38. 
Barrett,  Thomas,  opposes  barrow  diggioig,  i. 
Barrow  Furlong,  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 
Barrow  Digging,  1 ;  objects  of  it,  1. 
Barnes,  Zachariah,  201. 
Barometer,  condition  of,  237. 
Basins,  probably  Roman,  18 ;  Saxon,  19. 
Bateman,  Mr.,  his  museum,  228. 
Battle  axe,  32. 
Baudot,  M.,  31. 
"Bay  "of  the  doff,  218. 
Beads  of  glass,  their  form  and  workmanship,  96 ; 

supposed  to  be  of  Irish  manufacture,  97. 
Beads,  Saxon,  14 ;  various,  9* 
Beakesboume,  cemetery  at,  6. 
Bean,  William,  donor,  58*. 
Beaver,  former  retreat  of,  227. 
Bede,  quoted,  25. 
Bedford,  James,  Ph.D.,  donor,  7*. 
Belfast,  bead  found  near.  98. 
Bell,  John  Grav,  donor,  l8*. 
Bells,  West  Kirkby,  inscription  on,  16*. 
Benefactors  of  Waverton,  o5*. 
Ben  Johnson  united  with  Lawee,  50.  n. 
Benn,  Edward,  donor,  9*;   exhibiter,  9*,  31*; 

papers  by,  97, 31*. 
Bentley.  Mr.,  patentee  of  rifle,  16*. 
Beowulf,  poem  of,  108. 104 ;  statement*  in,  24. 
BiUisdon,  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 
Bills,  See  Libbabt,  Additions  to. 
Birds,  destruction  of  by  Farmers,  839. 
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Birmingham,  settlement  of  Prieitley  there,  67 

riots,  Appeal  oonceminff,  68. 
Biscuit,  implication  of  cobalt  bines  to,  49. 
Bismutn,  treatment  of,  43. 
Blaokbome,  Mrs.  Anne,  03. 
Blackmore,  included  in  Johnson's  liTes,  56. 
Black  oxide,  how  obtained,  47. 
Blewbnry,  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  sabscribers  to,  support  most 

of  the  other  charities,  24*. 
Boar,  wild,  task  of,  227. 
Boazdman,  James,  donor,  32*,  58*;  exhibitor, 39* 

oommonication  from,  40* :  40*  n. 
Bohemia,  oobalt  found  in,  41. 
Bolt  for  door,  17. 
Bones  scattered  orer  graves.  2S. 
B5ooke,  F.  B.  P.,  paper  by,  81. 
Books,  see  Librabt  Additions  to. 
Books,  in  Leylaad  Ohurch,  19*. 
Botamcal  Oeogntphy,  45*. 
Botany  descriptive,  46* ;  applied,  45*. 
Botfield,  Beriah,  donor,  9*. 
Bottling  process,  44. 
Boult,  Joseph,  donor,  18*. 
Boundaries,  various,  42*. 
Bourne  park,  explorations  at,  8 ;  38. 
Bowls,  probably  Koman,  18. 
Bows  and  arrows,  use  of  among  the  Saxons,  36. 
Brank,  Scottish,  63 ;  ordinary,  7* :  do.  curious,  7*. 
Brassington,  cemetery  at,  39. 
Breach  down,  explorations  at,  8;  soeattas  from,  21 
Brent,  Francis,  donor,  58*. 
Brewster,  Sir  David,  honorary  member,  6*n. 
Bridge  across  the  Pool  in  Liverpool,  40*. 
BridM  Jooal,  47*. 
Bright,  Henry  A.  donor,  38* :  exhiblter,  38*. 

Britanni,  100, 104. 

Beitisb  Avtiquitiss,  Objbots  in  Glass,  97. 

Britlah  Association,  invitations  to,  3* ;  meeting 
of,  3*;  entertainment  to,  3*.  3*n;  honorary 
members  from,  4*  n. ;  anus  of  Presidents,  4*n. 

British  tumuli,  2. 

Bronze  sprig.  233. 

Brown  bear,  in  this  country,  2S7 

Browne  O.  Mansfield,  elected  ord.  mem.  37* : 
exhibitor,  52*. 

Bruin  the  bear,  story  of,  11*. 

Buckles,  Saxon,  11, 12;  material  and  form,  11, 12. 

Bucket,  Saxon,  19;  materials  of,  19;  uses,  19; 
size  of^  19 ;  discussion  concerning,  19n,  2Qn. 

Buckets,  various,  30. 

Bullets,  instruments  for  extracting,  8*. 

Bungay,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Burdett,  Peter  P.,  209. 

Burnett,  Gilbert, "  fast  sermon  "  by,  38*. 

Buxton,  David,  6* ;  papers  by,  49, 127 ;  donor,  58*; 
exhibiter,  33*,  62*,  66« ;  remarks  by,  8*. 

Bysrley's  Fauna  of  liverpool,  referred  to,  237. 

C 

Caenby,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 

"  Calking,"  what,  45. 

Cambrian  ArohWological  Association,  donor,  33*. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  donor,  9*. 

Camelopard,  representation  of,  230. 

Canals,  loo^,  47*. 

Canongate  Edinbniigh,  brank  found  in,  64. 

Canosa,  vase  found  at.  81, 82. 

Canvassing  for  charities,  suggestions  respecting, 

Oarauslns,  coins  of,  5. 

Carving  of  St  George  and  Dragon,  10* ;  details  of 

execution,  10*. 
Case.  Mort  and  Co.,  207. 
Castle  Bytham,  cemetery  at,  84, 39. 
Castle  Eden,  cemetery  at,  39. 
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Castlehead,  Priestley's  visit  to,  68. 
Catrstone,  Leyland,  18*. 
Cauty,  H.  J.,  donor,  50* ;  exhibiter,  60*. 
Celtmonld,  portion  of,  31*. 
Cemeteries,  Anglo-Saxon,  many  destroyed,  23. 
Cemeteries,  Saxon,  many  little  known,  25. 
Cestersover,  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 
ChafTers,  Richard,  his  works,  190 ;  his  searches 
forsoaproek,191 ;  disappointment,  192;  snooess, 
19*3 ;  his  illness  and  death,  193. 
Chairmen  at  Mbbtings. 
Avison,  Thomas,  F.8JL,  32*. 
Danson,  I.  Towns,  F.S.S.,61*. 
Dawson,  Henry,  16*. 
Mc.Quie.  Peter  B.,  11*. 
Moore,  Thomas,  sen.,  1*. 
Thorn,  Rev.  Dr.,  7*,  7*,  9*.  18*,  SO*,  21*.  26*, 
26*,  33*,  37*,  38*,  89*,  39*,  50*,  61*,  56*,  56*. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  48*. 
Chanticleer,  the  cock,  story  of,  10*. 
Charles  I.,  encounged  learning,  5Qn. 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  his  reign  date  of 

punishment,  62. 
Charma,  M.,  donor,  39*. 
Charter,  allusicm  to,  2*n. 
Chartham  down,  38 ;  exploralioiis  at,  S,  9. 
Charitable  Institntions,  48*. 
Charities  in  Liverpool,  subscribers  to,  22*. 
"  Chatelaine,"  Saxon,  16. 
Chatham,  cemetery  at,  39. 
Chancer  excluded  from  Johnson's  lives,  55. 
Cheshire,  numerous  insects,  in,  239. 
Chester  Mystery  Plays,  8*. 
Chester.  Roman  stones  distingoishabto  at,  228. 
Chessell  down,  conetery  at,  ^,  39. 
Cholmondely,  Lady  Mary,  34*. 
Christian  Street,  why  so  oaUed,  200. 
Christmas,  Rev.  Henry,  donor,  61*. 
Christmas  Carok,  8*. 
Chronicle,  ancient  manuscript,  21*. 
Church  objects,  subscribers  to,  22*, 
Cknrohover,  eemetery  at,  26, 39. 
Church  at  Over,  description  of,  36*. 
Chmroh  of  Waverton,  6^,  54*. 
Church  of  West  Kirkby,  description  of,  13*,  14*. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Joseph,  32;  elected  hon.  mem.,  20*  ; 

paper  by,  210. 
Clements,  John,  exhibitor,  9* ;  paper  by,  10*. 
Clubs  at  Waverton,  56*. 
Coal,  local,  44* ;  its  local  efliBols,  45*. 
Cobalt,  manufactubb  or.  40. 
Cobalt  first  applied  to  ininting  on  earthenware  in 
Liverpool,  48;   abandonment  of  old  plan  of 
manufacture,  45. 
Cobold,  a  German  personification,  40. 
Cochet,  r  Abb6,  32 ;  deceived,  29 ;  undeceived, 
30 ;  urns  found  by,  83 ;  his  work,  31 ;  his  book 
subscribed  for,  20*. 
Coins,  various,  21. 
Colchester,  cemetery  at,  25, 30. 
Colouring  of  glass  beads,  99. 
Comber,  Thomas,  elected  ord.  mem.,  56*;  ex- 
hibiter, 51*. 
Combined  list,  church  objects,  26*. 
Combs,  Saxon,  15, 16. 
Commerce  of  Saxons,  34. 
Commerce,  local,  exterior  and  interior,  48*. 
Concordances,  various,  33*. 
Coniston  lake,  44*. 
Constantino  famUy.  coins  of,  5. 
Conyngham,  Lord  Albert,  8. 
Coombe,  Saxon  remains  at,  8, 38. 
Co-ordinates,  method  of,  now  chiefly  in  use,  168. 
Coplestone,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  West  Kirklnr,  13*. 
Coprolites,  discovery  of,  in  New  HoUand,  88*. 
Copyhold  tenure,  47*. 
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Cordon,  Ralph,  206;  articles  mannfactures  by.SOg. 

Cornwall,  cobalt  found  in.  41 . 

Cottgrave.  cemetery  at,  24, 99. 

Ootton,  Clement,  concordance,  33*. 

Council,  statement  by,  40*. 

Council,  special  duties  of,  3*  n. 

COWLET  AND  THE  FOETS  OF  THE  SBVRNTeAnTH 

Cbntdbt,  49. 
Cowley  a  popular  poet,  52;  an  essayist,  61. 
Cowlow,  cemetery  at,  39. 
Cowrie  shells.  21. 

Craik's  remark  on  editions  of  Cowley,  62. 
Crimes  of  rulers,  112, 113. 
Cropper,  Peter  (Joseph)  93. 
Crosby,  Great,  a  west  prospect  of^79. 
Crosse,  J.  N.,  elected,  ord.  mem.,  32* ;  donor,  20*, 

32*;  exhlbiter,  32*. 
Crown,  supposed,  29  ;  explanation  of,  30. 
Crucible,  ancient,  31*,  32*. 
Crime,  details  of,  47*. 
Cnddesden  Jpemetery  at,  35, 39. 
Curates  of  waverton,  63*. 
Curates  of  West  Kirkby,  list  of,  13* 
Curator,  attenUon  of,  1* ;  thanks  to,  5*. 
Curious  mathematical  problem,  148. 
Cuthbert,  Archbishop,  6. 

D 

Dale,  Bev.  P.  8.,  ezhibitar,  27*. 

Danby  Moor,  arrow  heads  from,  18*. 

Danson,  J.  T.,  chairman,  51* ;  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, 40* ;  author  of  letter,  40*,  42*,  52* ;  ex- 
hibiter,  38*,  39*,  62*. 

Dartford,  rubbings  from,  90*. 

DaTideis,  quotations  from,  58, 69. 

Davies,  Bev.  J.  8.,  21*  22*. 

Davies,  William,  his  editorship  and  death,  151. 

Dawson,  Henry,  chairman,  16*. 

Day,  Josiah,  arms  in  front  of  house,  181  n. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Institutioms  fob,  127. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  200  ;  schools  for,  128 ;  none  a 
century  ago,  128 ;  their  education  a  permanent 
insUtution,  143. 

Deaftiees,  it  was  thonaht,  should  not  be  cured, 
133 ;  excludes  knowledge,  188 ;  worse  than  In- 
ability to  read  and  write,  129. 

Death  of  members,  69*. 

Decimal  coinage,  remarks  on,  8*. 

Decline  of  Liverpool  potteries,  193. 

Deer,  various  bones  of,  227. 

Delamere.  Lord,  possesses  Over,  34*. 

De  la  Becne,  Sir  Henry,  on  pottery,  178  n. 

Denham,  8ir  John's  testimony  to  Cowley,  62. 

Dennet.  Mr.,  23. 

De  Perthes,  Af..  researches  of,  33* ;  his  discoveries 
confirmed,  38*. 

Derby  teapot,  187. 

Demhall  Abbey,  33*. 

Description  of  tide-gauge,  234. 

Devizes,  cemetery  at,  25,  39. 

DiATOMACBJI,  ILLUMINATION  OF  WITH  MiCBOS- 
COPE,  173. 

Dice,  8axon,  20. 

Dickinson  punch-bowl,  197. 

Dick's  pepper-box,  194. 

Difficulties  in  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

132. 
Difficulties  in  working  the  Society,  40*. 
Difficulty   of  obtaining  information  respectbig 

Cobalt.  40. 
Dinton,  cemetery  at,  25,  39. 
Dishes,  probably  Boman,  18  ;  Saxon,  19. 
Diomedes,  figure  of,  81, 82. 
Diploma  of  Historic  Society,  5*  n. 
Dobson,  W.  H.,  donor,  58*. 
Documents  respecting  Sadler  &  Green,  185, 186. 


Dolon,  figure  of,  81,  82. 

DaKaBR^—ArciiJttfutnrD],  At^ebAKjloiiteaL,  liut  His 
torio  Society,  Ch^iiU^r,  :!tt*  -,  Arcialtectilial  do- 
eietlp*  <>r  NVirtljiumpton,  York,  Tjim^ojn^  Wat- 
ct'ftt^n  and  fJiiflfi>rOt^3*  ;  A^^^ml0l^•4^l  SnMiiflty, 
^i7*;  ByJffird^  Juniw,  7*;  JJmjj,  VVLlliam,  5S*  ; 
U<  U,  iiolm  f.iffly,  JiS*  ;  Bojin,  iMi*  iinJ.  i*'  ;  BtHwd- 
iiniu..l!iiii^5i*,  5M*  ;  Boieieldj  lit-riiOi,  y*  ;  Jloolt, 
Ju««ph.  Irt*  -  BT»Dtf  Frafi.j  ^*  \  Brlglit*  H«n¥* 
A.  ^JH*  ;  BajtUTjn^  David,  bH*  -  Csmbrlioj  Arcbs- 
olo^lea]  A-i^ocintiua^  33* ;  Cambrid|re  Amti- 
quikrianBorlety,y*;  Canly.H.  J., SO*;  ChnmUL, 
A.,  im* ;  Chriatjuns),  Rnv.  Hfttiry,  M*  j  Crmuw, 
.T.  \,,iM>»,;!2*  ;  liuuaotiTJ.  T.,5a*  ;  Dobeiiii,  W.H. 
f*M* ;  Dankiii,  Alfreti  J.,  ;i5f*,  40*.  6a»  j  £thtM>- 
]d^4>[l1  i^opi('ty,  |J^'  ;  Okxh  B^ainael,  38*  i  Gray^ 
r*r.  ami  Mri.,  7* ;  GrSgKin,  Mrg.JJ*s  GtHId- 
hall  Libreyy  Comtiiiil**^,  S"*  ;  HalU  Johu,  U"  ; 
Harland,  JoLd,  U*  ;  liibbert,  Tboa-D..  SI*  ;  Hill, 
1U\.  J.  W.,  5:i* ;  Hindley,  Edwaitl,  a6*;  Hunt, 
A.  W.,  9* J  Inman,  Dr.,  39* ;  Johnson,  Henry, 
90*,  39*  ;  Kendriok.  Dr..  11* ;  Kennedy,  Judge, 
57* ;  Kilkenny  Archcological  Society,  9*,  20*, 
38*.  57*;  Lamb,  David.  90*:  Library  and  Mu- 
seum Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  9*  ; 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  16* ;  Lon- 
desborough.  Lord,  61* ;  Maofie,  B.  A..  58* ; 
Marsh,  J.  F.,  20*,  26*  ;  Mason,  W.  I.,  9* ; 
Mather,  John.  20*.  66* ;  Mayer,  Joseph,  56*  ; 
Moore,  Morris,  67* ;  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archnologloal  Socie^,21*:  Bathbone,  Theo- 
dore W.,  7* ;  Bawlinson,  Bobert^,  86* ;  Bich- 
ardson,  Samuel,  7*  ;  Byder,  Thomas  Brom- 
field,  38* ;  Sansom,  Bev.  John,  18*:  Sansom, 
Thomas,  18*,  68*:  Smith.  Charles  Boaoh,  9*, 
61*,  57*;  Sooietid  d'  ArcheBologi6  d'  Orleans, 
32*  ;  Society  of  Antimiaries,  London,  9* ;  So- 
ciety of  AnUquariee,  Normandy,  39* ;  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Scotland,  9*;  Statistical  So- 
ciety, 16* ;  Stewart,  James  O.,  21* ;  Stonehoose, 
James,  26* :  Thorn,  Dr.,  20*,  21*;  Whitehead, 
J.  W.,9*  ;  Wilkinson,  Thos.  T.,  7*.  66* ;  Wood, 
J.N.,37*;  Yates.  Joseph  B.,  61*;  Yorkshire 
Fhiloso^oal  Society,  56*. 

Douglas,  Bev.  James,  6.  7 ;  his  errors,  7 ;  had 
access  to  Faussett's  collection,  8. 

Driffield,  cemetery  at.  25, 39. 

Dryden,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  23. 

Dryden,  his  poetic  character.  53. 

"  Dnmbie  Dykes,"  origin  of  tne  term,  141. 

Dunkin,  Alfred  John,  donor,  32*,  50*,  58*. 


Earpicks,  Saxon,  15. 

Earrings.  Saxon,  14. 

East  Anglian  interments,  24. 

Esthwaite  lake,  44*. 

East  Saxons,  cemeteries  of,  39. 

Eaolne,  valley  of,  S9;  glass  vessel  found  at,  32; 

urns  found  at,  33. 
Educational  objects,  22*. 
Eel  pies  of  snakes,  21 3n. 
Egyptian  antiquities,  importance  of,  233 
Eisteddfod,  pnze  essay  at,  127n. 
Elephant,  Asiatic  and  Indian,  230. 
Elephant  and  mouse,  222. 
Elizabeth  and  Anne,  times  of,  illustrious,  49. 
Elk  Irish,  bones  of,  228. 
Enfield,  Dr..  epistle  to,  85. 
England.  Priestleys  opinion  of,  66. 
English  history,  mea(?re  till  Augustine's  time,  100. 
Envermeu.  bucket  from,  30. 
Epistola  of  Gildas,  112 ;  descriptive  and  truthful, 

113. 
Etall  on  the  Border,  excursion  to,  27*. 
Ethnological  Society,  donor,  18*. 
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Ethnology  combines  archeology  and  naioral 
history,  334, 835 ;  local,  49*. 

ExHiBXTBms.~Benii,  Edward,  0*,  31*  ;  Board- 
man,  Jamee,  39*  :  Bright,  H.  A.,  38* ;  Browne, 
George  M.,  62* ;  Buxton,  David,  33*,  52*,  56*  ; 
Canty,  H.  «i.,  50* ;  Clements,  John,  9* ;  Comber, 
Thomas,  51* ;  Crosse,  J.  N.,  32* ;  Bale,  Rev.  P. 
8.,  27* :  Banson,  J.  T.,  38*,  39*.  52*  ;  Fairholt, 
Fred.  Wm.,  7* ;  fREurington,  Miss,  18* ;  Fisher, 
H.  8.,  50*.  5«*  58* ;  Gray,  Thomas,  58*  ;  Greg- 
son,  Charles  Stewart,  38*  ;  Harding,  Aogastns, 
33* :  Hardman,  J.  W.,  20*.  21*,  38* ;  Hill  Bev. 
J.  W.,  38*.  52*;  Hume,  Br.,  16*,  26*,  27*,  33*, 
:!^^ ;  JiicAv.  .T.  G,,  n-2«  ■  J. Vinson,  Henry.  32*, 
34**,  4(>*,  .'-0*  ;  X,vii,lri,ik,  ])r.,  20*;  Kirkland, 
Mrs,  JO*;  Lidfl*m]aJe,  WllJi*in,40*:  Lord,  Lt. 
WiUlmn,  50*  J  MrvAs,  II.  A..  58*  ;  Marsh,  J.  F., 
40*  :  Mayer,  J<>9Pf>h,  7*,  in*, 32*, 51*  :  McQnie, 
Fetef  R.,  38*  31*»,  !A*  ;  MUner,  William,  8*; 
Moorfl.  UflT.  Thomosj  11' ;  I'oole.  John,8*.  16*, 
50*;  mmmcr,  H,  G.,:iH*,  fxf*;  Bees,  William, 
38*  ;  Kob(HJii»  Jolan,  U*  ^  1  Sogers,  E.  J.,  52*  ; 
n^land^^  Tboniiba  G.^  \fi*  :  Sansom,  Thomas, 
10*,  S«p ;  Stewart,  Jvnwtk  <t  .38*  ;  Stonehoase, 
H^ftraes,  33*  M*  ;  Tham,  Dr.,  27*;  Whitehead, 
J.  W;,  fifi*  ;  Wilkin  wjn.  ITioiiias  T.,  62*,  56*. 

EitliflFititimi,  TftriouH,  ifk\ 

KjiplivialJoD  of  pniCt^sd  urnLmiufaotnre,  47. 

Exiensiou  of  Historic  Society,  2*,  2*n. 

External  naTigation,  47*. 

Eye,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 

Eyres's  Press,  remarks  on,  91. 

F 

Faflg,  Charles,  investigator,  3, 6. 

Fair  and  market  at  Over,  34*. 

Fairford,  cemetery  at,  25,  39;  fibols  from,  27; 


glass  vessel  fonnd  at,  32. 
FJibolt.r  -" 


,  F.  W.,  illnstzadon  by,  7* ;  paper  by,  61. 

Faults  of  Cowley,  53. 

Fanssett,  Bev.  Bryan,  3 ;  cnrate  of  Kingston,  3 , 
ignorant  of  certain  facts,  6 ;  his  death,  6 ;  soc- 
cessor,  6. 

Fanmett  Antiqaitiee,  3*n.,  4*n.,  6*n.;  descrip- 
tion of,  20*. 

Fanssett  collection  described|  1 :  allnded  to  as 
national  monument,  34;  purchased  by  Mr. 
Mayer.  34 ;  refused  by  British  Museum,  34. 

Faiackerly,  Thomas,  mags  of,  181, 1^ 

FeU,  William,  drawing  by,  121. 

Ferns  from  Azores,  16*. 

lAirington  chapel,  Leyland,  19*. 

flarlngton.  Miss,  exMbiter,  18* ;  paper  by,  18*. 

Fibula,  cross-shaped,  where  found,  27;  erroneous 
inference  from,  5;  round-shaped,  where  found, 
27;  curious,  33;  peculiar  forms  of,  12, 13;  the 
great  one,  13 ;  from  East  Anglia,  peculiarities 
of,  26. 

Fire,  means  of  resisting,  8*. 

Fisher,  H.  8.,  exhibiter,  50*,  56*,  58* ;  paper  by, 
165. 

"  Flashes"  in  the  salt  districts.  35*. 

Flint  objects  from  Yorkshire,  18* ;  such  not  used 
for  striking  fire,  31*. 

Flora  ov  Livbepool,  bemabks  cpoh,  165. 

Flutes,  various  kinds  of,  228, 229. 

Foliated  crystals,  116. 

Folkstone,  cemetery  at,  38. 

Food  of  birds,  mistaken  views  respecting,  239, 
240. 

Forbes,  Profossor,  death  of,  8*. 

Forfkr,  curious  brank  at,  63. 

Fork,  Saxon,  17 ;  object  of,  17. 

Fork,  supposed,  16 ;  actual,  16, 17. 

Forster,  Dr.  Belnhold,  naturalist,  93. 

Fossil  teeth,  glass  objecU  in  connection  with,  97. 

2e 


Fothergill,  Samuel,  residence  of,  80. 

Foxe,  his  explanation  of  processes  of  tortare,  83. 

France,  Priestley's  opinion  of,  65. 

Franciaque,  32. 

Franks  and  Saxons,  relations  betweoQ,  34. 

Fright,  cause  of  death  in  birds,  220. 

G 

Gallienus,  coins  of,  5. 

Galton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  courage  of,  69. 

Garaoyles  at  Leyland  Church,  18*. 

Gath.  Samuel,  donor,  32*. 

Gentleman's  Biary,  contributors  to,  149. 

Geodesy,  42*. 

Geology,  local.  44*. 

Geometrical  Amusements,  dedicated  to  Leslie, 

153;  analysis  of  its  contents,  154, 155. 
Geometrical  Science,  its  present  condition,  164. 
German  Silver,  what,  40. 
Gildas,  his  authority,  109 ;  division  of  his  work, 

109 ;  details  from,  llO,  HI,  112. 
Gilton,  Saxon  cemetery  at,  4 ;  Saxon  remains  at, 

8,38. 
Glaisher,  Mr.,  his  remarks.  116n,  118. 
Glass,  Anglo-Saxon,  18 ;  glass  ornaments,  9*. 
Glass  objects  found  in  Ireland,  97 ;  often  at  a  great 

depth,  97. 
Glasses,  principal  makers  of,  174. 
Glegg  ChapeL  West  Kirkby,  14*. 
Gl^,  John,  15*. 
Gmeun.  Leopold,  his  book,  48. 
G<^den  Uonmaler,  183. 
Goodrich  court,  military  mask  at,  62. 
Goodwin,  Mr.,  his  pottery.  207. 
Grammar  School,  West  Kirkby,  15*. 
Graves,  construction  of  Saxon,  21. 
Gray,  Br.,  honorary  member,  5*n ;  donor,  7*n. 
Gray,  Mrs.,  donor,  7*. 
Gray  Thomas,  exhibiter,  58*. 
Grazebrook,  Mr.^  165. 
Great  BebeUion  mterrupted  literature,  49. 
Oreen.  Guy,  account  of.  185. 
Greenwich,  cemetery  at,  39. 
Gregson.  Charles  Stewart,  exhibiter,  38* ;  paper 

by,  237. 
Gregson,  Mrs.  Matthew,  donor,  11*. 
Grotesque  mask  of  punishment,  61. 
Gun  money,  9*. 
Gunpowder,  experiments  with,  8*. 

H 

Hackney,  residence  at,  70. 

Haddon  field,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Hail  granular  on  snow  crystals,  118. 

Hair-pins,  Saxon,  14. 

Hall,  John,  donor,  II*. 

Halls  in  Waverton  parish,  53*. 

Harding,  Augustus,  elected  ord.  mem.,  39*  ;  his 

model  of  Liverpool.  40* ;  exhibiter,  33*. 
Hardman,  J.  W.,  exhibiter,  20*,  21*,  38*. 
Hard  winters,  remarks  on,  27*. 
Harland,  John,  donor,  9*. 
Hamnsbire,  cemetery  at,  25. 
Hamnam  hill,  cemetery  at,  25, 39 ;  fork  foond  at, 

17. 
Harrington  street,  pottery  in,  183. 
Harrison.  Henry,  native  of  Crosby,  181. 
Harrison,  John,  St.  Helens,  169. 
Harrison,  Mr.,  Botanic  Gardens,  172. 
Harrowby,  Lord,  letter  from,  4*  n ;  presentation 

to,  6*n. 
Hartnup,  Mr.,  his  registers  of  the  wind,  236. 
Hatton,  township.  52*. 
Heppington,  birtn  place  of  Fanssett,  3. 
Herculanenm  pottery,  202,  204,  204  n ;  print  on 

articles,  205,  206. 
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Heroalaneiim  poUen,  remoTil   from  Baralem, 

303. 
Herioi'B  Hospital,  arohiteot  ot  10*. 
Hexagonal  prisms  of  snow,  119. 
Hibbert^  Thomas  D.,  donor,  »•. 
Hilbre  Island,  tide-gange  at,  235. 
HiU.  Rev.  J.  W.,  MMbitar,  38*,  a2»;  donor,  62* 

Saper  by,  62». 
lier,  Mr.,  his  excavations,  87  n ;  37. 
Hilton,  William,  death  of,  150. 
Hinde,  Bev.  Edmund,  elected  ord.  mem.,  50*. 
Hindley,  Edward,  donor,  20». 
Hirst,  George,  organist,  4*  n. 
Historic  Society,  badge  of,  4*  n ;  regular  increase 
of,  58* ;  Hojlake  antiquities  belonging  to,  4*  n ; 
original  object  of,  40*. 

HiSTOBT  or  THE  TWO  COUNTIES,  MATEBXALS  FOB, 
99. 

Hoare.  Sir  B.  C,  his  classification,  a 

Holcroft,  Sir  Thomas,  34*. 

Holden's  tables,  degree  of  •conraoy,  936. 

Holt,  John.  93. 

Honeycomo  process,  45. 

Hooker^s  opinion  of  the  country,  57. 

Honben,  his  treatise.  29,  30. 

Howard,  the  philanthropist,  resided  at  Warring- 
ton, 84 ;  residence  of,  88 ;  superintendence  of 
printing,  80;  his  habits,  89. 90. 

Hoylake,  submarine  forest  of,  223, 228. 

Hoylake  Antiquities  exhibited,  4*n. ;  tract  des- 
criptive of,  4«n. 

Hull  microscopists,  mode  of  illnminating,  176 
first  discoverers  of  lines  on  Diatomacee,  176. 

Hume,  Dr.,  6*,  40*,  51* ;  communications  firom, 
88« ;  exhibiter,  16»,  26,*  27»,  33*,  38*  ;  Hoylake 
antiquities,  lent  by,  4*n.;  remarks  by,  8*; 
paper  by,  22*  58*. 

Hungary,  cobalt  found  in,  41. 

Uunsbury  Hill,  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 

Hunt,  A.  W.,  donor,  9*. 

Hurst  street,  tobacco-pipe  Uln  at,  210. 

Husband's  Bosworth,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Huxley,  township  and  manor,  59*,  53*. 

Hydrography,  exterior,  43* ;  interior,  43*. 


loklingham,  cemetery  at,  24. 
Ingarsby,  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 
Heden,  explorations  at,  3. 
Inman,  Dr.,  donor,  39*. 
Inventory  of  Mrs.  Milton's  elTecta,  29*. 
Invitation,  the,  a  poem,  84. 
Ireland,  influx  of  labour  from,  49*.  • 
Ixworth,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 

J 

Jackson,  Rev.  J.,  incumbent  of  Over,  37*. 

Jacob,  J.  O.,  exhibiter,  32*. 

.1  ]  Iter  to  PriesUy,  79;  ditto 

ttctM[..tibK  u  dc^^.ticati'frj.,  SO. 
jQUqtngft,  Jcm.p  I**,  1 '>*!!* 
JuhnsiOQ,  HfiUTT*  aonor,  SO*,  39*;  exhibiter,  82*, 

Jobo-ioi] ,  bin  elmroptfT  aa  a  critic  of  poetry,  54 ; 

h\*  tijiinioa  f*f  Cowley,  52;   subjects  of  his 

nilrnirntiiaaf  £4. 
Jfjtjpe,  Inigf^  lu*, 
Jont^a^  Mr.,  of  Nunivirh^  37*. 
JbUq*  CftowoT,  bfttiJG  ^th  Britons,  3. 
Juftti^^e^  ftubninlf^trsthii  c»f,  48». 
Jntys,  Hciidi^cl  whi^re,  3&- 


Keble's  opinion  of  Johnson's  critioitms,  64. 
Kembla's  testimony,  100. 


Kendrick,  Dr.,  donor,  11* ;  exhibiter,  90* ;  paper 

by,82. 
Kennedy,  James,  LL.B.,  donor,  57». 
Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli  in,  2;  history  of,  32* ; 

Saxon  cemeteries  in,  38. 
Key,  supposed,  18. 
Keys,  Saxon,  16. 
Kilkenny  Archsologioal  Society,  donor,  9*,  20* ; 

38* ;  57». 
Kingston  Derby,  cemetery  at,  23, 25, 39 ;  um  trcan^ 

24. 
Kingston  down,  bolt  from,  17;    key  from,   18; 

buckles  from,  II,  12;  chatelaine  from,  15  *  dice 

from,  20 ;  fibuls  from,  13 ;  tag  and  other  objects 

from,  17;  tweezers  from,  15 ;  weapons  from,  10. 
Kingston  parish,  numerous  barrows  in,  4, 38, 
Kirk  land,  Mrs.,  brooch  belonging  to,  16*. 

L 

Lakes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  43*. 

Lamb,  David,  donor,  20*. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Schools  of  Geometry, 
152. 

Land  tax,  47*. 

Landed  property,  47*. 

Language  used  for  impression  aud  expression,  129l 

Latch  keys  supposed,  2a 

Latham,  Dr.,  honorary  member,  5*n. 

Lausanne,  cemetery  at,  3!. 

Lawes  united  with  Ben  Jonson,  50ii. 

Laws  code  of,  2*n. 

Laws  of  the  Society,  II*. 

Le  Pilote  de  la  Somme,  quoted  33*. 

Leece-street,  why  so  named,  189. 

"  Leeds  Correspondent,"  contributors  to,  153. 

Leicester,  branxs  in  use  at^  64. 

Leicestershire,  cemeteries  m,  23. 

Lepidopterous  insects  of  the  District,  237. 

Lepidoptera,  proportion  of  known  species  found 
here,  238. 

Letters  of  Priestley,  how  acquired,  66. 

Leylund  Church,  views  from,  18*. 

Letland  Old  Church,  paper  on,  18*. 

Library  Conmiittee,  Ouilcuiall,  donor,  57*. 

Library  of  Society,  40* ;  condition  of,  1* ;  resolu- 
tions respecting,  27*. 

Library  and  Museum  Committee,  donor,  9*. 

LiBBABT,  ADDznoirs  TO. 
1.  Bookt. 
Atheneeum,  for  1854, 20*. 
Bum  on  London  Traders'  Tokens.  57*. 
Buxton's  Howers  Freshly  Gathered,  38*. 
Byerley's  Fauna  of  Liverpool,  16*. 
Chaucer's  Works,  bL  lett.,  1542, 26*. 
Chester  Chronicle  and  other  papers,  1790, 11*. 
Cochet's  Normandie  Souterraine,  26*. 
Croke's  Thirteen  Psalms,  &c.,  26*. 
Crow,  Captain,  Life  of,  20*. 
Ihinkin's  Artihesological  Mine,  and  History  of 

Kent,  32*,  50*,  62*. 
Gray's  (Dr.)  List  of  the  Genera  of  MoUoeca, 

7*. 
Gray's  (Mrs.)  Figures  of  MoUascons  Animals, 

7*. 
Gregson's  Fragments,  with  additions.  11*. 
HdUwell's  Early  Naval  Ballads  of  England, 

26*. 
Hunt  and  Mason,  on  Brirkenhead  Priory,  9* 
Hunter's  Account  of  Lupset,  &c.,  38*. 
Jack  of  Dover,  26*. 

Laensburgh's  Almanac  for  liege,  1 861 ,  67*. 
Lindsay's  Coinage  of  the  Parthians,  9*. 
Londesborongh's  Miscellanea  Gn^hica,  51*. 
London  Magazine  for  1737. 1 1*. 
Marsh's  Acooont  of  the  Milton  Papers,  26*. 
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Mmod  and  Hunt,  see  Hunts 

Notes  and  Qoeriet,  5  Tols.f  20*. 

Pamphlets,  f.cap  4to,  170^4. 11*. 

Petavios  on  Antiquities,  62*. 

Baincock's  Account  of  the  Northern  Bar,  to 
1833,32*. 

Sansom's  (Rct.  John)  Esther,  a  Saored 
Drama,  18*. 

Smith's  (C.  R.)  Collectanea  Antiqua,  toL  ill, 
p.  4, 9*;  Tol.iv,p.  1,51*. 

— ^^— ^-^—  Notes  on  some  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  France,  1855, 56*. 

Speed's  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire* 
land,  12mo,  1676, 11*. 

Spencer's  Faery  Qneene,  4to,  Lon..  1618, 26*. 

Stonehouse's  Strancrer  In  Liverpool,  26*. 

Tbum's  Liverpool  Chnrches  and  Chapels,  21*. 

Worsaae's  Account  of  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Copenhagen,  9*. 

Wright's  edition  of  St.  Brandan,  26*. 

Tates  on  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  51*. 

3.  Learned  Societia,  tranMocUotu  and  proceed- 

inasqf. 
Antiquaries,  society  of,  London,  Arohssologia, 

vol.  XXXV,  part  2,  »*. 
Proceedings  of, 

Nos.  37, 38,  30. 40, 9*. 
List  of  Fellows, 

for  1854,9*. 
ArchflBologia  Cambrensis.  No.  xx,  33*. 
Ashmolean  Society,  Oxford,  proceedings  of, 

vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1832^),  57* :  ditto  1853. 57*: 

ditto  1854, 57*. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Report,  No. 

4,1854,9*. 
Chester  Architectural,  Arch»ological,   and 

Historic  Society  Proceedings,  part  3, 1852, 

26*. 
Ethnological  Society,  Journal  of,  voL  ili,  1854, 

Kilkenny  Archnological  Society,  toL  ii.  parts 
2  and  3, 9* ;  vol.  iii,  parts  1,  2,  and  3, 20* ; 
vol.  iii,  part  4. 38* ;  vol.  iii,  parts  5  and  6, 57*. 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
proceedings  of,  for  1853^.  16*. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  So- 
cietv,  Joomal  of,  1854, 38*. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arch»ological  Society, 
vol.  iv,  part  3, 1855,21*. 

Normandie.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of.  Me- 
moirs, VOL  X,  second  series,  in  3  parts,  39*. 

Northampton,  York,  Lincoln,  &c..  United 
Architectural  SocieUes,  voL  iii,  part  1, 1854, 
52*.  »i—     >        » 

Orleans.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of.  Bulletin, 
No.  19  part  4,  for  1854, 32*. 

ScoUano,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of,  proceed- 
ings, parts  1  and  9, 9*. 

Statistical  Society,  Journal  of,  vols.  L  to  v., 
21* ;  vols.  vL  to  xvii.,  16* ;  index  to  vols  i. 
to  XV.,  16*. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  proceedings 
of,via.i,1855,56*.  * 

3.  Maps,  Plant,  llhatroHon*.  Broadtidet,  4%. 
Autograph  Letters,  fac-simile  of,  38*. 
The  Events,  No.  1,  half-penny  newspaper, 58*. 
Hand  Bill  of  1768, 37*. 
India  Buildings,  plan  and  elevations  of,  20*. 
Lancashire.  Leigh's  Map  of  Roman  Catholic 

Chapels  in,  20*. 
Liverpool,  Map  of  south  end  of  town,  1800, 

20*.  *         ' 

Liverpool,  General  Maps  of;  1725,  Sherwood ; 

1765, Eyes;  1769, Perry;  1785.  Eyes;  1795, 

O'Connor;  1796,Conder;  1797,  Jones;  1808, 


Gregory;  1807,  Troughton;  1807,  Kaye; 
1814,  Gore;  1815,  Kaye;  1821,  Sherwood; 
1823,  Walkers ;  18M,  Sherwood ;  1838,  Aus- 
ten ;  20*. 

Observatory,  liveipool.  Photograph  of;  50*. 

Prince  of  wales  (Geo.  iv.},  account  of  his 
visit  to  Liverpool,  20*. 

Richardson's  Tables  of  Decimal  Coinage,  7*. 

Seddon,  Thomas.  Protest  of,  36*. 

St.  George's  Hall,  Photograph  of,  50*. 

4.  Bills  and  Acts. 

Birkenhead  Dock  Bill,  Proceedings  in  Com. 

mittee  of  Lords,  1844 ;  Do.  in  Committee  of 

Commons,  1844, 57* ;  Comparison  of  evidence 

in  the  Committee  of  Commons,  8vo.,  pamph. 

1844;  57*. 

Liverpool  Borough  Fund  Act,  1840, 57*. 

Bye  Laws,  Draft  of,  with  supple- 
ment, 1836, 57*. 

Clergy  Endowment  Act,  1838, 57*. 

^Dock  Bill.  1844;  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence on  ditto,  before  Committees  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  1844:  Bill  with  additions, 
1845 ;  Act,  1845,57  *;  Bill,  1848,  Do.  with  MS 
alterations,  57*. 

-Fire-prevention  Bill,  1843;   Ditto 


amended  1843 ;  Abstract  of,  1843 ;  Act,  1843 
Bill,  1844, 57*.  ; 

—Health  of  Towns  and  Building  Re- 
gulations Bill,' 1842 ;  Act.  1842;  57*. 

Improvement  Bill,  1842;  Act,  1842; 

Bill,  1846. 57*. 

Sanatory  Bin,  l846(2copies) ;  Heads 

of  Do.  1846;  Act,  1846;  57*. 

-Watering  Bill,  1843;  57*. 


Tvaw;ruj($  ajxxa.  avrsv,  ut^. 

Manchester,  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal  Railway 
Act,  1831 ;  Do.  Canal  and  Railway  Act,  1832 ; 

Inquiry  into  the  Tonnage  of  CoaL  &c.,  1840; 

Supplementary  Report,  1840;  Charges  to 
Railway  Passengers.  1840;  57*. 

Mersey  Conservancy  Act,  1842 ;  57*. 

6.  Beports  and  General  Annuttls. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  6th  Annual  Report, 

1855;  56*. 
Corporation,   Accounts  of  the,  with  their 

Treasurer,  1834,  35  (2  copies),  •36,  '38,  '39, 

•40,  (2  copies),  '41,  '42,  '43, 44,  '45  (2  copies), 

•46, '47;  56*. 
Docks,  Liverpool,  Accounts  of  the  Trustees 

of,  1836,  '38,  '39,  '40,  '41,  '42,  43,  44, 45, 46; 

56*. 
— Covmittee.expenditnre  of,  1824-36 ;  57*. 
Surveyor,  Beports  of,  1836,  '42,  '43,  '44, 

•45, '46:  57* 
Free  Public  Library  and  Derby  Museum,  Re- 

port,  1864 ;  9*. 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  1855 ;  56* 
Police  Establishment,  Liverpool,  and  state 

of  Crime,  with  tabular  returns,  for  1842,  '43, 

•44,  '4ft ;  57*. 
Sailors*  Home,  Report  of  for  1854 ;  32*. 

6.  Convplete  Pamphlets, 
Bedford's  New  Theories  of  the  Universe,  7*. 
Bell's  Descendants  of  John  o'Oannt,  18*. 
Boardman  on  the  Portland  Vase,  58*. 
Botfi eld's  Account  of  a  Roman  villa.  9*. 
Boult  s  Letters  on  the  Estuary  of  the  Mer- 


sey,  18*. 
Srothe  ' 


Brother-Love,  a  Letter.  58*. 

Charma's  DisCours  d'Ouverture,  39*. 

Christmas's  Letter  on  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 61*. 

Commerce,  Chamber  of,  on  Law  of  Partuer. 
ship,  56*. 
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DirecdoDS  from  the  Board  of  Health,  &7*. 

DobsoD  on  Ancient  Houses  at  Preston,  56*. 

Grantham's  Improvements  in  the  liverpool 
Docks.  56*. 

Barlaud*s  Biography  of  John  Jnst,  9*. 

Inman  on  Spontaneous  Combastion.  30*. 

Kendrick's  Warrington  Worthies,  2nd  edition, 
11*. 

Kennedy,  Judge,  on  the  Lost  Tribes,  AT*. 

■        on  the  Origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  57*. 

Liverpool  Borough  Engineer,  on  the  business 
of  his  Department,  1847, 57*. 

inteneaved  with  appendices, 
67*. 

Liverpool  Borough  Prison,  Approval  of  In- 
spector's Recommendation,  1847, 57*. 

MacOill's  notes  respecting  certain  of  his 
deceased  Idudred,  w*. 

Misdonanr  Efforts,  Hints  respecting,  58*. 

Moore.  Morris,  Protest  and  Counter-state- 
ment, 57*. 

Bathbone's  Comparative  Statement  of  the 
Decimal  Systems,  7*. 

Bawlinson's  Report,  respecting  Maldon,  9*. 
especting  Middleton,  36*. 


Mpectini 
Sir  Rob* 


Sansoms  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  18*. 
Smith's  C.  R.,  opinions  and  testimonies,  57*. 
Waldie's  Ultimate  Manifestation  of  Ood,  SI*. 
Wilkinson's  Life  and  Writings  of  Dalton,  7*. 

-Lancashire  Geometers,  7*. 

-Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lawson,  7*. 

-on  Bisectant  Axes,  7*. 


-Papers  on  Circles  of  Tangential 


Marratt,  F.  P..  muscologist,  172 ;  plant 

after  him,  172. 
Mareh,  J.  F.,  donor,  90*,  26* ;  exhibiter,  27*.  40* ; 

papers  bv.  27*,  65. 
Marston  mil,  Northampton,  cemeteries  at,  23,25, 

39. 
Masks  used  in  Germany  to  punish  soldiers,  02. 
^ Mason,  W.  L,  donor,  9*. 
Massie.  Rev.  W.H.,324. 
Materials,  classification  of,  49*. 
"  Mathematical  Companion,"  contributors  to,  151. 
Mathematical  periodicals,  144,145. 
"  Mathematical  Repository,"   Swale  oontiibator 

to.  149. 
Mathematicians  of  Yorkshire,  146. 
Mather,  John,  donor,  20*,  60* ;  miniatures  lent 

by,  4*n. 
Mayer,  Joseph,  34,  36;   distributes  pamphlets, 

4*n ;  donor,  56*:  exhibiter,  18*,  51*;  hismoMUB^ 

229 ;  his  offer,  3*n ;  address  to,  5*n ;  reply  by, 

6*n:  Hoylake  antiquities  lent  by,  4*n;  paper 

by,  178 ;  referred  to.  61*. 
Mayor  of  Liverpool,  chairman,  4*n. 
Mayor  of  Over,  34* ;  his  duties  and  priTilege6,d4*. 
Mayence,  glass  works  at,  32. 
Mazer  bowl,  6*n ;  inscription  on,  6*n. 
McQuie, Peter  R.,  chairman,  11* ;  exhibiter,  98*, 

39*,  61*. 
Mediocrity,  characteristic  of  the  age  of  James  I, 

51. 
Meetings  monthly,  2*n. 
Meeting  rooms,  2*n,  6*. 
Melbourne,  map  of,  16*. 


Ratio,  7*. 
Lichfield,  branks  in  use  at,  64. 
lidderdale,  W..  exhibiter,  50*. 
Limit  of  crystallization,  125. 
limit  of  Society,  local,  59*. 
Lindenschmit,  the  brothers,  31 
Linen,  use  of  cobalt  in,  41. 
Linton,  cemeterv  at,  24, 39. 
List  of  the  members,  11*. 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  its  delay  on 

the  subject  of  union,  1*,  2*n ;  donor,  16*. 
Literary  Society,  tone  of  at  Warrington,  83. 
LiTBBATOKE,  dlvision  of, 40*;  meetings,  7*,  II* 

21*,  33*,  39*,  61*. 
**  Liverpool  Apollonius,"  analysis  of  its  contents. 

156, 157.  ' 

Liverpool  Charities,  what,  23* ;  income  of  from 

subscriptions,  23*. 

LiVBKPOOL  POTTBBY,  ACCOUNT  OB,  178. 

Liverpool,  arrival  of  potters  at,  204 ;  town  dues 

paid  on  pottery,  178. 
Llama,  representation  of,  229. 
Lloyd,  J.  Buck,  Mayor,  presiding,  4*n. 
Local  taxation.  47*. 
Londesborou^,  Lord,  17, 21, 23 ;  donor,  61* ;  his 

investigations,  8;  possesses  the   Nuremberg 

mask,  62. 
London,  Johnson's  opinion  of.  67. 
Londinieres,  battle  axe  from,  32. 
Longueville,  Mrs.,  Hoylake  antiquities  lent  by, 

4*n. 
Lord,  Lieut  W^  exhibiter,  51* ;  paper  by,  235. 
Ludwigsen,  J.  u.,  translations  by,  33*. 


MacGowan,  John,  his  curious  writings,  88. 
Macfie,  R.  A.,  donor,  58* ;  exhibiter,  68*. 
Macintyre,  Dr.,  6*. 
Magnetism,  terrestrial,  44*. 
Mansfield,  Arch,  and  his  fellows,  203. 
Markishal),  cpmotcr}*  al>  39. 


Mbmbbbs  Enbollbd. 

1.  ffonoroi y,—Bablngton,  C.  C.,6* ;  Brewster, 
Sir  David,  5* ;  Clarke,  Joseph,  20* ;  Qnj, 
Dr  ,5*;  Latham,  Dr.,  6*;  Marcliiwn,  8ir 
Roderick,  6* ;  Rosse.  the  Earl  oi;5* ;  Owen, 
Professor,  5*;  PhilUpa,  Professor,  6* ;  8t 
bkie.  Colonel,  5* ;  Sedgwick,  Professor.S* ; 
Whewell,Dr.,5*;  Wright,  Ihomas,  5». 

2.  Ordinary,— Broome,  O.  M.,  37*;  Comber, 
Thomas,  56*;  Crosse.  J.  N.,32*;  Harding. 
Augustus,  89*  ;  Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  50* ; 
Meiling,  Thomas,  66* ;  Rimmer,  H.  0^20* ; 
Underwood,  Rev.  C.  W.,  33* ;  Wartmrton, 
Thomas,  56*. 

Members  honorary,  8*,  3*n. 

Members,  list  of.  11*. 

Members,  number  of,  3*. 

Merchant  tailors'  companv,  aims  of,  180. 

Meroia,  cemeteries  in,  39;  Saxon  burial  placet 

in,  24. 
Merovingian  coins,  21. 
Metoalf,  Captain,  183. 
Meteorology,  local,  44*. 
Mentmore,  cemetery  ai,  25,30. 
Middleton,  James,  13*. 
Middleton  Moor,  cemetery  at,  99. 
Millaeus's  "  Praxis,"  63. 
Milner,  W.,  exhibiter.  8* ;  paper  by,  8*. 
Milnes,  Monckton,  MJP.,  4*. 
Milton,  Mbs.  Elizabbtb,  Ihvektobt  Of  «• 

FECTS,  27*. 

Miltons's  opinion  of  Cowley,  68. 
Milton's  seal,  28*. 
Mineral  industry,  45*. 

Mineralogy,  local,  44*.  . ,      ^^, 

Minshull,  Randolph,  fether  of  Milton's  widow,27*n 
Minster,  cemetery  at,  38. 

MlSCBLLANBOnS  Mebtinos,  18*,  26*,38*,  W, 
Missions,  distant,  22*. 
MiHSTODs,  home,  22*. 
Mollart,  Mr.,  his  exliibitlons,  210. 
I  Moore,  Morris,  donor,  57*. 
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Moore,  Thomas,  ohainnan,  I*. 
Moore,  Bev.  Thomas,  6*,  40* ;  flaper  by,  12*. 
Moral  training,  an  object  with  deaf  and  domb.  131. 
Mortimer,  Dr.  Cromwell,  3, 0 ;  his  erroneous  Tiews, 

3. 
Mortoaries,  West  Eiikby,  le*. 
Mortoarinm,  M*n. 

Moss's  Oaid.e  to  liyexpool,  notice  of  pottery,  187 
Moss  Pottery,  190 

Mosses,  local,  few  known  hitherto,  178. 
Munch. Professor, essay  on  chronological  eras,33*. 
Morohison,  Sir  Boderick,  honorary  member,  6*n. 
Murray,  Bev.  Dr.,  of  West  Kirkby,  13*. 

MUSBUM,  ADDITIONS  TO. 

Celt.  Dronze,  from  Kinderton,  30*. 
Mallens,  perforated  stone.  9*. 
Mortarium,  from  Castle  Northwich,  SO*. 
Padlock,  from  firaga,  in  Portugal,  32*. 
Photographs,  yarious,  50*. 
Plants,  collection  of,  for  Herbarium,  56*. 
Museum  of  Society,  40* ;  condition  of,  1*. 
M 

Name  of  the  Society,  2*n. 

Napoleon  miniatures,  4*n ;  tract  descriptiye  of, 

4*n. 
Natural  history,  suggestive,  233. 
Navicnla,  various  species  examined,  170, 177. 
Navigation,  external.  47*. 
Necklaces,  Saxon,  14. 
Needles.  Saxon,  16. 
Neele's  lectures  quoted,  50n. 
Nettis,  Dr.,  118,  llSn. 
Nenia  Britannica,  7. 
Neville,  Hon.  Mr.,  23, 24, 20, 28, 36. 
Newark,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  branks  in  use  at,  64. 
Newman,  Samuel,  concordance,  33*. 
Newton,  Bev.  Mr.,  13* 
Nickel,  usee  of,  40. 
Nichols,  Mr^  23. 
Nicholson,  Richard,  146. 
Nixon  the  Cheshire  prophet,  where  bora,  35*. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich    Arch8»ological    Society, 

donor,  21*. 
Northfleet,  Saxon  remains  at,  8, 39. 
Norway,  cobalt  found  in,  41. 
Nucleate  form  of  snow  crystal,  120. 
Numbers  of  persons  deaf  and  dumb,  139. 

NUBSMBBBO,  OBOTSSQVB  MASK  OV  PUMXIBMBKT 
AT,  61. 

Nuremberg,  instruments  of  punishment  at,  63 ; 

mask,  how  procured,  02. 
Nuremberg  tokens,  216. 
Nutcrackers,  peculiar,  0*. 

O 

Oak  Paitxls,  dbsc&iption  of,  10*. 

Objections  answered.  60*. 

Ottjects  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  120, 130. 

Ob;|ect  of  the  Historic  Society,  41*. 

Objects  of  Society,  general,  69*. 

Oblations.  West  Kirkby,  16*. 

Oblique  Ught,  how  best  appUed,  176. 

Observation  combined,  importance  of,  127. 

•*  Ombro,-  exhibited,  26*. 

Ores  for  cobalt,  three  kinds,  41. 

Orography,  local.  42*. 

Ossuanes,  found,  5. 

Osengell,  fibula  from,  33 ;   gold  coin  fh>m,  21 ; 

Saxon  remains  at,  8,  38 ;  scales  and  weights 

fh)m,  20 ;  skeletons  at,  22. 
OuHon,  descent  of,  36*. 
Over  Cross,  34*. 

OVSR,  DESCRIPTION  OF  THB  PARISH  AND  CHURCH 
OF,  33*. 


Over,  diflferent  spellings  of  the  word,  33*. 

"  Over,'*  in  composition  of  geographical  terms,  34*. 

Owen,  Professor,  honorary  memoer,  5*n. 

P 

Paalstab,  curious,  9*. 

Padlock,  ancient.  9*. 

Panels,  curious,  9* ;  description  oU  10*. 

Paper  circulated,  41*. 

P4>6r.  use  of  cobalt  in,  41. 

Paradise  Lost,  amyetared  when,  60. 

Parish  of  West  Kirkby,  value  of,  12*. 

Partridges,  various  in  this  country,  226. 

Pauperism,  details  ofl  47*. 

Pearoe,  Bev.  Dr.,  of  West  Kirkby,  12*. 

Pearsall,  Edmund,  34*. 

Pecuniary  aids  to  Priestley,  77. 

Pelz  Nickel,  a  German  personification.  40. 

Pennington's  blue   colour,  history  of,  198,  199; 

his  house,  200 ;  his  works,  195,  196. 
Percivall,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  birthplace,  86. 
Phillips,  Professor,  honorary  member,  50n. 
Philharmonic  hall,  $oirie  at,  4*n. 
Physical  Geography,  42*. 
PicU,  100, 104, 107. 
Pidgeon,  H.  0.,  paper  by,  48*. 
Pigou  in  Burgundy,  contemplated  settlement  at. 

Piscina  in  Leyland  Church,  19*. 

Pins,  Saxon.  16. 

Plane  triangles,  many  problems  respecting,  161. 

Plants  lost  to  a  district,  165;  new  ones  intro- 
duced, 165. 

Podmore,  Mr.,  191, 198. 

Police,  organization  of,  48*. 

Poole,  John,  6* ;  exhibiter,  8*.  16*,  50*. 

Pomfi^,  included  in  Johnson^s  lives,  56. 

Popular  statements  respecting  birds,  230. 

Population  of  Over,  37*. 

Portraits  of  Milton,  28* .  their  value,  28*. 

Pothouse  lane,  where,  189. 

Potters'  song,  195. 

Pottery  oven  still  existing  in  Shaw's  Brow,  199. 

Pottery,  Saxon,  18. 23, 24 ;  Boman,  18. 

Powder  proof  solid  lock,  8*. 

Preston  Guild  Bolls,  description  o^  subscribed 
for,  20*. 

Pretyman,  Bishop,  his  opinion  of  Priestlev.  60. 

PrieeUey,  Dr..  his  birth,  parentage,  rehgioiis 
views,  ice.  06,  67 ;  correspondence  of,  65 ;  in« 
ventory  of  ftuniture,  94  ;  remits  money  to 
France,  66 ;  loses  it,  66 ;  his  death,  80. 

Priestley,  Henry,  his  death,  75, 76. 

Priestley,  Mrs.,  her  death,  76. 

Probus,  coins  ofl  5. 

Produce  of  cobalt,  43. 

Providential  Institutions,  48*. 

PbIMITIVB  inhabitants  of  GBBAT  BkITAIM  ANIft 
l&BLAND,  31*. 

Printing,  cost  of,  in  America,  78. 

Public  Institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb,  141. 

PubUc  Works.  46*. 

Punishment  of  scolds  originated,  61. 


Queenboroughfield.  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 
Questions  answered  by  Swale,  145. 

B 

Baffles,  Bev.  Dr.,  letter  in  his  possession,  209. 

Bailways,  their  importance,  46*. 

Bain  gauges,  various,  16*,  H* ;  position  of,  16*. 

Baln-flUl,  16^  17*. 

Bain-pall  at  Wabbinoton,  16*. 

Bathhone,  Theodore  W.,  donor, 7*. 
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Rotlsbon,  oorioof  instmments  of  pnidahment  at, 
63. 

Rats,  various  kinds  of,  in  this  oonntry,  234. 

Rawlinson,  Robert,  donor,  9*,  26*. 

Rayed  crystals,  110. 

Reay.  Thomas,  8*. 

RecalTor,  cemetery  at,  39;  glass  goblet  found  at, 
32. 

Reeks.  Thomas,  his  work  imperfect,  178. 

Rees.  William,  exhibiter,  38*. 

Registers  of  Over.  37*. 

Religion,  appliances  of,  49*. 

Religions  objects,  22*. 

Beliques  of  ancient  English  poetry,  effects  of,  56. 

Reluctance  of  Parents  to  educate  their  children, 
133. 

Report  for  1863-M,  1*. 

Retirement  of  Quy  Green,  189. 

Reynard  the  fox,  allusions  to,  9*,  10*,  U*;  legend 
of,  10* ;  representation  of,  10*,  11*. 

Rhodes,  David,  memoranda  of,  909. 

Richfutlson,  Samuel,  account  of  travels,  38* 
donor,  7*,  8*. 

Richardson,  Thomas,  15*. 

Rifle,  fientley's  revolving,  16*. 

RigoUot,  Dr.,  31 ;  important  discovery  by,  38*. 

Bimmer,  Henry  Geonge,  elected  ord.  mem.,  20* 
exhibiter,  38*,  60*. 

Ring,  curious,  with  toad  and  snake,  214. 

Rivers  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  their  value, 
43*. 

Roads,  township,  40*. 

Robson,  John,  exhibiter,  9*  ;  paper  by,  99. 

Rochester,  Saxon  remains  at,  8, 39. 

Rogers,  E.  G.,  exhibiter,  52*. 

Roue,  Mr.,  20,  y2 ;  Saxon  remains  found  by,  8. 

Roman  bead,  9*;  cemetery,  4;  coins  found,  4; 
ditto  pottery  4;  koimetirion,  5;  money,  re- 
mained long  in  circulation,  20 ;  structures,  an- 
cient, 211;  tumuli,  2. 

Romans,  little  known  in  popular  tradition,  2. 

Roscoe,  Mr.,  taste  for  botany  formed  where,  84. 

Rosse,  the  earl  of,  honorary  member,  5*  n. 

Ross'  lens  used  for  snow  crystals,  115. 

Rosson,  John,  grandson  of  Mr.  Chaffers,  194. 

Rothley  Temple,  cemetery  at,  25,39. 

Rubus,  several  new  species  of,  106. 

Runcorn,  arrival  of  potters  at,  200. 

Rudhall,  Abraham,  15*. 

Rndstone,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Bunic  calendars,  32*. 

Running  down  kiln,  42. 

Rupert,  Prince,  wood  from  his  cottage,  6*  n. 

Russell,  Mr.,  had  possession  of  a  forged  letter,  68. 

Byder,  Thomas  B.,  donor.  3h*. 

Bylands,  Thomas  G.,  exhibiter,  60* ;  papers  by, 
16*,  113. 

Byley,  John,  146. 

S 

Sabine,  Colonel  Edward,  bon.  mem.,  5*n. 

Sacheverell,  Mr.,  fast  sermon  by,  38*. 

Sadler,  John,  sen.,  account  of,  184. 

Sadler,  John,  jun.,  not  a  A*eeman,  184 ;  his  dis- 
covery of  printing  on  pottery,  185;  his  death 
and  burial  place,  187. 

Safes,  improvements  in  construction  of,  8*. 

Sapks,  various  impbovbmbnts  in,  8*. 

Safl^n  Walden,  allusion  to  name,  222. 

Salt,  its  various  uses,  46*. 

Salt  mines  in  Cheshire,  44*. 

Saltzburg,  instruments  of  punishment  at,  63. 

Sandby,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 

Sanitary  Institutions,  49*. 

Sansom,  Rev.  John,  donor,  18* ;  i^v^et  by,  21*. 


Sansom,  Thomas,  51* ;  donor,  18*.  58* ;  exhiUier 
58*,  16* ;  paper  by,  173. 

Sawley,  Bev.  Henry,  14*. 

Saxons,  100, 104. 

Saxon  beads,  14 ;  bowla,  &o.,  18, 19;  buckles,  11 ; 
oh&telaine,  14, 15 ;  oombs,  15, 16;  oommsrce,  34 : 
corpse,  mode  of  interment  9 ;  ear-picks  and 
tooth-picks,  15;  ear-rings^  14;  graves,  many 
open^,  6  ;  hair-pins,  14 ;  jewcdlery,  14 ;  keys, 
16;  necklaces.  14;  needles,  16;  pins,  10;  aword, 
9 ;  portions  of,  9, 10 ;  handle,  9n.,  10. 

Saxons,  derivation  of  term,  la 

Saxons,  settled  where,  25. 

Saxony,  cobalt  found  in,  41. 

Scarab^,  various,  233, 234. 

Scales,  Saxon,  20. 

Scarcity  of  insects,  239, 940, 241 . 

Sceattas,  21. 

Seconds  in  blues,  47. 

Schools  at  Waverton,  55*. 

Science,  division  of,  40* ;  meetings,  7*,  16*,  28*, 
37*,  50*.  56*. 

Science  in  Lanoashxbb  ako  Cheshire,  43*. 

Scold's  bridle,  61. 

Scoresby  on  snow  crystals,  115, 118, 123. 

Scod,  1U6. 

Scotland,  society  of  antiquaries  of,  donor,  9*. 

Scriptural  poetry,  Cowley's  opinion  of,  60. 

Seacombe,  pottery  at,  207. 

Seal  of  Milton,  28*. 

Searby,  cemetery  at,  24,  39;  otgeots  discovered 
at,  28. 

Seax,  what.  10. 

Sections  of  the  society,  2*n,  3*. 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  hon.  mem.,  5*n. 

Selzen,  cemetery  at,  31 ;  glass  vessel  found  at, 
32;  fibul8Bfrom,d3. 

Serpents,  and  charming,  319. 

Session,  working  of,  60*. 

Seventh  session,  experience  of,  41*. 

Sexes,  separation  of  in  Leyland  church,  19*. 

Sexna,  who,  100. 

Shakspeare  excluded  from  Johnson's  Lives,  55 ; 
a  favourite  with  Charles  I.,  50 n.;  quotation 
from  respecting  dog,  218  ;  quotation  from  reo- 
pecting  toad,  211. 

Shaw.  Alderman  Thomas,  182. 

Shawns  Brow,  position  of  pottery,  49 ;  pot  worka 
in,  181, 190. 

Shefford,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 

Shields,  umbos  of,  10, 11 ;  handle  of,  11. 

ShUlitoe,  J.,  166, 168, 169, 170, 171. 

Shot,  what,  43. 

Sibertswold,  buckle  from,  12 ;  cemetery  at,  6, 38 ; 
chatelaine  from,  15;  hair-pins  Sxom,  14;  Saxon 
ear-rings  from,  14. 

Sign  language,  its  poverty,  134. 

Signatures  of  several  mathematioians,  145, 14& 

SitUngbonme,  cemetery  at,  8, 38. 

Skates  of  bone,  228. 

Skeletons,  Saxon,  positions  of,  22, 

SItelhom,  Wm.,  168, 169, 170, 171. 

Skin  of  toad,  cast,  219  n. 

Slade,  Canon,  of  West  Kirkby,  13*,  16*. 

Smalts,  use  of  cobalt  in,  41. 

Small  wood.  Dr.,  his  researches,  ll6n. 

Smith  and  Beck,  accuracy  of  their  glasses,  174. 

Smith,  C.  Boach,  16,  23,  28,  29,  30,  35;  donor. 
9*,  51*,  57* ;  present  at  barrow  digging,  8 ;  re- 
ferred to,  51* ;  his  researches,  234,  225. 

Smith,  his  description  of  Over,  34* ;  remarks  on, 
35*. 

Snail,  edible,  found  near  Roman  remains,  831, 
232. 

Snail,  garden,  226. 

Snow  crystals  visible  to  eye,  119. 
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Svowi  AVD  Snow  OxrrrALt  at  Wabbinoton, 

18M  113. 
Snow  &:«qaent  in  the  polar  regions,  1S6;  its  ap- 
pearance, 126. 
Society  ArohAologiane  d'Orleans,  donor,  32*. 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Normandy,  donor,  99*. 
Soft  billed  birds,  their  food,  841. 
SoireA  to  British  Association,  4*  n.,  0*  n. 
Sollitt,  Mr.,  his  condenser,  175. 
Sophocles,  scene  from  a  tragedy  of,  8] . 
Sooldem,  cemetery  at,  35, 30. 
Soath  Care,  cemetery  at,  39. 
Spear  of  brass,  skill  in  casting,  32*. 
Speiss,  Hongarian.  48. 
Speed,  soorce  of  his  materials,  21*. 
Spenser,  excladed  from  Johnson's  lires,  55. 
Spiritoal  training,  an  object  with  deaf  and  dnmb, 

131, 132. 
Spolcen  langoaffB  precedes  written,  128. 
Sprat,  Bishop,  his  life  of  Cowley,  52. 
St.  Aoheol,  discoTery  at,  38*. 
St.  Andrew's,  martyrs  brank  at.  04. 
St.  George  and  Dragon,  legend  of,  10*. 
St-  George's  Dock,  tide  gauge  at,  235. 
St.  Oboros's  Hall,  place  of  meeting,  7*. ' 
St.  Helens,  pottery  manafiM;tare  at,  207. 
St.  Margaret's  on  the  ClifT,  Saxon  barrows  at,  7. 
St.  Werburgh,  Abbot  of,  patron  of  W.  Kirkby,  12*. 
StafTordshire,  branks  in  use  at,  04. 
Standlow,  cemetery  at,  39. 
Starkey,  Hugh,  tomb  of,  30*. 
StatisUoal  Society,  donor,  16*,  21*. 
Statistical  Society  s  Journal,  part  purchased,  21*. 
StalisUcs  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  137, 138»  130. 
Staunton,  cemetery  at,  24, 30. 
Stephenson,  0.  W.,  paper  by,  10*. 
Striate  centre  in  snow  crystsls,  122. 
Stewart,  J.  G.,  donor,  81* ;  ezhibiter  38*. 
Stonehonse,  James,  6*  :  donor,  86* ;  commnni- 

cation  by,  27* ;  exhiblter  10*,  26*,  33*,  52* ; 

paper  by.  53*. 
Stone  beads,  00. 
Stow  Heath,  fibula  from,  26, 87;  cemetery  at,  24, 

30. 
Stroud,  Saxon  remains  at,  8, 30. 
*'  Student."  the.  a  liverpool  publication,  150. 
Subjects  in  which  Priestley  was  eminent,  67. 
Subeciibers  to  only  one  charity,  24* ;  to  seyeraL 

85*. 
Superimposed  hexaflon  in  snow  crystals,  180. 
Supply  of  teachers  lor  deaf  and  dumb,  141. 
Snmoe  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  48*. 
Sutton  heath,  manuActory  at,  40. 
Swaffham,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 
SwALB,  John  Hbnbt,  Account  ot  his  lxpb  and 

WBITINOS.  143. 

Swale,  his  birth,  education,  early  years,  144;  in 
liTcrpool,  140;  his  occupations,  last  illness, 
and  death,  158, 150. 

Swale's  manuscripts,  contents  of,  160,  161,  102, 
163. 

Sweden,  cobalt  found  in,  41. 

Swine,  uses  of.  814  n. 

Swords,  two  kinds  found  in  Ireland,  31*. 

Syracuse,  prince  of,  Tsse  in  his  possession,  81. 

Syston,  cemetery  at,  30. 

T 

Taffof  abelt,17. 

Talbot,  de  Malahide,  Lord,  4*n;  receiyes  mazer 

bowl,  6*  n. 
Taxation,  local,  47*. 
Taylor,  Dr.,  residence  of,  01. 
Terrestrial  Magnetism.  44*. 
Terrestrial  Physics,  43*. 
Terrier,  West  Kirkby,  16*. 


Theodosiut,  his  acts,  100. 

Thom,  Dr.,  chairman,  7*,  7*.  0*,  18*.  20*,  21*,  26*. 

26*,  33*,  37*  38*,  39*    99*,  50*,  51*,  56*,  56*  ; 

donor,  20*,  21*:  exhibiter,  27*;  his  paper  on 

ohurones  and  chapels,  7*. 
Thornton,  Henry,  his  experience,  136. 
Thoulouse,  address  to  PnesUey  tram,  70. 
TiDK  Gauob,  bbsults  or  sblf-bboistxbino. 

235. 
Tiff  exhibited,  7*. 
Tiles  for  fire-places,  801. 
Tilhe8.47*. 
Toad,  the,  its  eyes,  214 ;  superstitions  respecting, 

214, 215 :  not  ugly,  811 ;  nor  venomous,  212. 
Toad  and  Snake,  anecdote  of,  213. 
Toothpicks,  Saxon,  15. 
Tortoise-shell  ware,  200. 
Torture,  purposes  of  its  application,  64. 
TottJey,John,15*. 

Tragical  age,  its  character  for  writing,  50. 
Traveller's  song,  104. 
Treasurer's  List,  33*. 
Trem worth  Down,  cemetery  at.  4. 
Trevor,  Thomas,  of  West  Kirkby,  12*. 
Triads,  peculiarities  of,  102. 
Troyon,  M..3I. 

"  Tumbler,   origin  of  word,  18. 
Tumuli,  common,  1 :  pre-Christian,  1 ;  many  [de- 
stroyed, 1 ;  opened,  1,4;  supposed  origin  of,  2. 
Turner,  Bev.  William,  86. 
Tweezers,  Saxon,  15. 
Twisted  cups.  18. 
Two  hundred  schools  for  education  of  deaf  and 

dumb,  142. 

U 


Ulysses,  flffure  of,  81 ,  82. 
Underwood,  Bev.  '^' 
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Charles  W.,  elected  ord. 


Union  of  Learned  Societies,  1*,  2*. 

United  Societies  of  Northaznpton,  &o.,  donor,  58*. 

Unpopularity  of  Priestley,  79 ;  how  he  viewed  it> 

Urns  found,  33. 
Umbos  of  shield,  10, 11. 

V 

VaBanee.  Mr.,  Saxon  remains  by,  8. 

Van  Zoelen,  Johannes,  tomb  oL  15*;  was  pro. 

bably  in  Sohomberg's  army.  15*. 
Vasb  uniqub  in  Mb.  Matbb^i  Musbvm,  81. 
Vats,  Saxon,  10. 
Viaducts,  local,  47*. 
Vice-presidents,  oflicial,  2*  n. 

W 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  his  house,  00. 

Walsingham.  cemetery  at,  94, 30. 

Walton  on  Tliames,  scold's  bridle  at,  61. 

Warburton,  Thomas,  elected  ord.  mem.,  56*. 

Warrington  Academy,  83 ;  distingniflhed  students 
of,  83. 

Warrington  Bridge,  only  pass  over  Mersey,  87. 

Wabbinoton,  old,  a  mobnino's  bamblb  in,  88. 

Warrington,  rain  fall  at,  16*. 

Warwick  CasUe,  rib  at,  226. 

Warwickshire,  Saxon  interments  in,  84, 90. 

Washington.  George,  seat  of  his  ancestxy,  35*. 

Watts  included  in  Johnson's  lives,  55. 

Wavbbton,  Pabochial  notbs  bbspbctzno,  59*. 

Weapons,  group  of,  10. 

Wedgwood  8  improvements,  188 :  his  ware  sent  to 
Liverpool  to  be  printed,  188 ;  nis  acquaintance 
with  Priestley,  60 ;  his  letters,  quotaUons  from, 
188. 180 :  his  testimony  to  Chaffers,  103. 

Weights,  from  Boman  coins,  80. 
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Welford,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Weleh  dishee,  901. 

Welsh  triedfl,  two  quoted.  IQ2. 

Welsh  wrtdiitfB.  their  influence,  101 ;  of  doohtf ul 

•othoritj,  fOl. 
Wenham,  Mr.,  some  mleropbotogrq^hs  by,  50*. 

WbST  KimBT,  DBSCftlPnOM  ov.  1^. 

West  Si3u>na,  cemeteries  of,  9d. 

Whewell,  Ber.  Dr.,  honorary  member,  5*  n. 

Whitehesd,  J,  W.,  donor,  9* ;  exhibiter,  dO*. 

Whitley,  John,  140 ;  letter  to,  147. 

Wi^t,  isle  of,  discoTeries  in,  27  n,  37. 

Wiffston  Orest,  cemetery  si,  2S,  39. 

Wilbrsham  Little,  flbols  fh>m,  96 ;  backet  firom, 
30;  nm  from,  94;  cemetery  si,  94,  30;  objects 
found  St,  S8. 

^mbrshsm  Orest,  cemetery  si,  94, 39. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas  T.,  commimioation  troaL,Bl9* ; 
donor,  7*.  60* :  exhiUter,  50* ;  paper  by,  148. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  letter  to,  06. 

"^inmams,  Thomss,  105, 166. 107, 108, 170. 

Willlsmson,  Mr.,  of  West  Kii^,  19*. 

Williamson  s  Merosntile  register  quoted,  906. 

Wilson,  Daniel,  erroneons  views  of,  11 . 

Wilson,  Professor,  his  opinion  of  Johnson's  criti- 
cisms, 54. 

Wnson.  wmiam,  Warrington,  100. 

Winged  crystals,  110. 

Wingham,  exploration  at,  8,  Sa 

Wlnster,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Witch's  bridle,  03. 


Wittenham,  Long,  eemetery  ai,  95, 39. 

Wolf,  comnKm  in  ancient  times,  297. 

Wombwell's  dephsnt,  222. 

Wood,  John  Nebon,  donor,  37*. 

Woodnesboron^  Saxon  remains  si,  & 

Worcester,  brsnks  in  ose  at,  04. 

Words  in  order  of  signs,  136. 

Words  used  Uke  pictares  or  signs,  130. 

Wordsworth's  description  contrasted  with  John- 
son's, 54;  his  opinion  of  Cowley,  59. 

Woorsae's  description  of  Boyal  Mosemn,  33* 

Wri^t,John,31*. 

Wright,  Thomas,  honorary  member,  5*  n;  Us 
oflier,  3*  n ;  fuper  by,  4*  n,  0*  n ;  his  views  con- 
tested, 31*;  present  at  barrow  digging, 8;  his 
PH>er,  1. 

Wroe,  Dr.  of  West  Kiikby,  12*. 

Wylie,Mr.94,3l,35. 

X 
Xanten,  discoyeries  si,  99. 

T 

Talden,  indnded  in  Johnson's  lives,  55. 

Yates,  Joseph  B.,  donor.  61*. 

Yorkshire  Philoeophical  Society,  donor,  50*. 

Z 

Zaffer  bines,  40, 49 ;  mixing  of,  49. 
Zaffer  ore,  cobalt  foond  in,  41. 
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HISTOEIC   SOCIETY 

OP   LANCASHIRE   AND    CHESHIRE. 


This  Society  was  fouaded  June  20tb,  1848,  at  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  in  the  Chair.  Its  original  Object  was, 
by  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing,  to  illustrate  all  such  subjects  as  are  connected 
with  the  General  History  of  the  two  counties. 

The  objects  and  operations  of  the  Society  were  extended,  from  local  and  special  to 
general,  August  dOth,  1854 ;  so  that  it  now  oovers  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  inquiry. 
The  princi^  subjects  have  been  classed  under  the  following  three  general  heads : — 

I. — Aboh^oloot  ; — ^including  Archsology  in  general,  with  a  particular  reference 
to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

II. — LiTSftATUBB; — including  Literature,  Criticism,  and  the  Fine  Arts;  with 
Topography  and  Statistics. 

IIL — SoiBNOB ;— including  Abstract  Science,  Natural  History,  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, and  Practical  Mechanics. 

Besides  the  usual  oflBcers,  there  are  eighteen  ordinary  members  of  Council.  These 
are  divided  into  three  Committees  of  six  each,  corresponding  with  the  three  sections, 
and  having  charge  of  Archeology,  Literature,  and  Science  respectively.  Each  of  the 
Sections  meets  monthly  during  the  Session,  Le.,  from  the  18th  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  May.  Meetings  are  also  held,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  Miscbllahbous 
character ;  to  afford  opportunity  for  brief  descriptions  of  objects  illustrative  of  antiquity, 
natural  history,  arts,  manufEMStures,  manners  and  customs;  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers  connected  with  more  than  one  of  the  sections ;  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  subjects  of  general  interest,  at  which  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors 
might  desire  to  be  present. 

Since  the  Society  was  founded,  it  has  issued  a  volume  of  Transactions  annually ;  and 
by  the  present  Laws,  it  must  continue  to  do  so.  From  the  voluntary  labour  expended  in 
their  preparation,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  matter,  and  numerous  donations  of  plates 
from  members  and  others,  these  volumes  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  have 
given  a  much  greater  return  to  the  members  than  the  amount  of  subscription  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  them  to. 

During  the  short  period  of  seven  years,  the  Society  has  succeeded  in  forming  an 
interesting  Libbabt  and  Museum.  The  Town  Council  have  kindly  expressed  their 
readiness  to  set  apart  sufficient  space  for  both,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  spared,  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum.  The  collection  is  very  varied  in  character ; 
embracing  Books,  Manuscripts,  Maps,  Autographs,  Drawings,  Prints,  Paintings,  Anti- 
quities, Curiosities,  Articles  of  Manufacture,  Objects  of  Natural  History,  Models,  Speci- 
mens of  Ancient  and  Medisval  Art,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  pay  on  election  an  Entrance  Fee  of  a  Guinea.  Resident 
Members,  (vis.  those  having  addresses  in  Liverpool,  or  residing  within  seven  miles  of 
the  Town  Hall,)  pay  a  subscription  of  a  Guinea  anntially,  and  Non-resident  Members  of 
Half-a-Guinea.  Any  one  may  become  a  Lifls  Member  by  paying  ten  such  Subscriptions, 
exclusive  of  the  Entrance  Fee,  in  a  single  sum. 
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Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Duarte,  Ricardo  Thomaz,  2,  Royal  Bank  Buildings. 
13th  Sept,  1854.  *Duncan,  Thomas,  18,  West  Derby  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Dunlevie,  Charles  Thomas, 

E 
9th  Dec,  1852     Eckersley,  Thomas,  Wigan. 


MEMKERS.  XUX 

8th  Dec,  1851.  *Edgar,  James,  Revenue  Buildings,  Custom  House. 
26th  Sept,  1864.  *Edmond8on,  Henry,  4,  StaflFord  street, 
p.  23rd Nov.,  1848.     Egerton,  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Orey,  Bart.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Oulton  Park,  Tarporley. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    EUesmere,  the  Earl  of,  F.R  S  ,  F.S.A  ,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
Worsley    Hall,    Manchester,    and    18,    Belgrave 
Square,  London. 
3rd  March,  1853.  *Ellis,  William,  28,  Kensington. 

6th  Dec,  1855.  *E8till,  Edward,  9,  Orange  Court,  Castle  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Evans,  Edward,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
16th  Sept.,  1864.  *Evans,  H.  Sugden,  F.C.S.,  62a,  Hanover  street. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Evans,  Thomas  Bickerton,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Ewart,  Joseph  Christopher,  M.P.,  64,  Pall  Mali,  Lon- 
don, and  New  Brighton. 
6th  May,  1862.    Ewart,  WUUam,  M.P.,  6,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde 

Park,  London. 
7th  Feb.,  1860.     Eyton,  Peter  Ellis,  Town  HaU,  Flint. 


23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Feilden,  John,  MoUington  Hall,  Chester. 

11th  Sept.,  1864.    Ferguson,  WiUiam,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  1,  Tor- 

rington  Square,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Finlay,  William,  CoUegiate  Institution. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Fisher,  WiUiam  M.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  39,  Great  George 
street. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Fleming,  Thomas,  22,  Sandon  street,  and  68,  Castle 

street. 
5th  Dec,  1860.  *Forster,  Wilson,  Willow  Bank,  Anfield,  West  Derby, 
and  36,  Dale  street. 
23rd  Sept.,  1854.  *Forwood,  T.  B.,  33,  North  John  Street 
16th  Dec,  1863.    Franks,  Augustus  WoUaston,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,   British 
Museum,  London. 
6th  Jan.,  1863.    French,  Gilbert  James,  Corr.  Mem.  S  A  Scot.,  Bolton. 

G 

14th  Dec,  1848.  *Gardner,  Richard  Cardwell,  Colonial  Buildings,  34, 

Dale  Street,  and  Newsham  House. 
15th  Dec,  1853.  *Gardner,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Stanley. 
30th  Dec,  1854.    Gamer,  Charles,||  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  London. 
31st  Oct.,  1854.    Gamer,    James    Pepper,    Queen    Street,    Cheapside, 

London. 
3rd  May,  1849.     Gamett,  William  James,  Bleasdale  Tower,  Garstang. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Ga8kell,    John,    Exchange  Court,  Exchange  Street 
East. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Gath,  Samuel,  137,  Finch  Street. 
7th  March,  1850.  *Gill,  Robert,  1,  Chapel  Street,  and  Much  Woolton. 
9th  Dec,  1852.  *Graves,  Samuel  Robert,  la,  Redcross  Street. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Gray,  John,  16,  St.  Clement's  Terrace,  Windsor,  and 
25,  Strand  Street. 
2l8t  Sep.,  1854.     Gray,  Rev.  R.  H.,  M.A.,  Kirkby,  Prescot. 

II  Dead,  1856. 


XIV  MEMBERS. 

14th  Dec,  1848.  *Giiay,  Thomas,  Royal  Insurance  Oflfice,  I,  North  John 

Street. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.     Gray,  William,  Wheatfield,  Bolton. 
20th  Dec,  1855.   *Grazebrook,  George,  40,  Canning  Street 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Gieen,  Robert  Molyneux,  14,  Rupert  Lane,  Eyerton. 
16th  Sep.,  1854.   *Green,  Thomas,  34.  Chapel  Street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Greenall,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Stretton, 

R.D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 
2drd  Sep.,  1^54.     Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  the  Hallhouse.  Leigh. 
Slst  Aug.,  1854.     Grenside,  Rev.  William  Bent,  M.A.,  Helling  Vicarage, 

Lancaster. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.   "f^Guyton,  Joseph,  10,  Bridson  Street,  Falkner  square. 

H 

20th  Sep.,  1854.     Hadwen,  Joseph,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 
2nd  May,  1850.  ♦Hall,  William.  Seaforth. 
Mayor  La.  1852-53.     Hall,  John,  Lancaster. 

25th  Sep.,  1854.  *Hamilton,  Rev.  Charles  J.,  B.A.,  Hemingford  Terrace, 

Birkenhead. 
8th  Dec,  1851.   ^Hammond,  William  John,  50,  Stafford  Street,  and  27, 

Lord  Street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Hampton,  Rev.  H.  M.A.,  3,  Lowther  Cottages,  Hollo- 
way,  London. 
10th  April, 1855.   ♦Harding,  Augustus,  25,  Chapel  Walks,  South  Castle 

Street. 
30th  Dec,  1854.   *Haidman,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  South  Hill  Place, 
p.   6th  Mar.,  1856.     Hardwick,  Charles,  Preston. 

p.  8th  Nov.,  1849.     Harland,  John,  F.S.A.,  Guardian  Office,  Manchester. 
5th  May,  1853.     Harrison,WilIiam,  Rock  Mount.  St  John'8,Isle  of  Man. 
12th  Jan.,  1854.     Harrison^  Williamy  Galligreaves  House,  Blackburn. 
9th  Dec,  1852.  *Harri8on,  Henry  Walter,  5,  Rodney  Street,  and  27, 

Castle  Street. 

9th  Feb.,  1854.     Harrowhy,  the  Earl  qf,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Sandon  HaU, 

Staffordshire,  and  39,  Grosvenor  Square,  London. 

10th  Feb.,  1853.   *Hartley,  Jesse,  Derby  Road,  Bootle,  and  Dock  Office. 

10th  Feb.,  1853.   ^Hartley,  John  Bernard,  Aigburth,  and  Dock  Office. 

p.  11th  Oct.,  1854.  *HARTNUP,JoHN,F.R.A.S.,Observatory, Vice-President. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Hawkins,   Edward,  F.RS.,  V.P.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  British 

Museum,  London. 
22nd  Sep.,  1854.  *Hawthome,  Nathaniel,  US.  Consulate. 
3rd  May,  1849.   *Hay,  John,  2,  Cable  Street,  and  Parkfield  Cottage, 
Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 
27th  Sep.,  1854.   *Healv.  Samuel  R.,  48,  Castle  Street,  and  Westbank 

House,  Walton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Heath,  Edward,  Orange  Court,  Castle  Street,  and  St 

Domingo  Grove,  Everton. 
24th  Oct ,  1854.     Heginbottom,  George,  Albert  Terrace,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
11th  May,  1854.     Henderson,  Ebenezer,  LL.D.,  Greenbank,  St.  Helens. 
8th  May,  1856.  *Henderson,  William,  41,  Church  Street. 
8th  June,  1854.  *Herd,  John,  Brunswick  street. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Herdman.  William  Gawin,  West  Villa,  St.  Domingo 
Vale,  Everton. 


MEMBERS.  XV 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Clare- 
mont,  Manchester. 
p.  28rd'Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Hope  End,  Ledbury,  Here- 
fordshire. 
H.  Sher.  Lane.  1855-6.  *Heywood,  John  P.,  Brunswick  Street,   and  Norrb 
Green,  West  Derby. 
3rd  April,  1856.    Hibbert,  Joseph,  Brookbank,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 
p.  4th  Jan.,  1«49.    Hibbert,  Thomas  Doming,  Middle  Temple,  London, 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Higoin,  Edward,  6,  Sweeting  street*  Blomfield  House, 
Westboume  Terrace  North,  Paddington,  London. 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  *Higgin,  Thomas,  Tower  Chambers. 
12th  Sep.,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  Asylum,  RainhUl. 
p.  23rd  Nov.  1848.    Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M.A.,  Waverton,  Cheshire. 
26th  April,  1855.     Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  M.A.,  Carrington,  Cheshire, 
p.  8th  Dec,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  9,  Saville  Row,  Newcastle-on- 
T>'ne,  and  Acton  House,  Felton,  Northumberland. 
11th  May,  1854.  i<Hindley,  Edward,  34,  Exchange  Street  East. 
18th  Sept.,  1854.  *Hindley,  Rev.  Hugh  Johnson^  S.C.L.,  St.  George's, 

Everton. 
23rd  Sept,  1854.    Hindmarsh,  Fred.,   F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bucklersbury, 

London. 
16th  Sept,  1854.  *Hodson,  Thomas  L.,  89,  Islington. 
Mayor  Li.  1852  3.  *Holme,  Samuel,  Church  Street,  and  Holmestead,  Aig- 

burth. 
24th  Sept,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  Hill. 
26th  Sept,  1854.  *Hore,  Edmund  Joseph,  6,  George's  Dock  Gates. 
20th  Sept.,  1855.  *Horner,  Frauds,  33,  Everton  Road. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  HtHorsfall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Mill  Bank,  West  Derby. 
14th  April,  1853.  ^Houghton,  Richard,  Crosby. 
p.  8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Howson,  Rev.  John  Saul,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institution. 
Mayor  La.  1849-50.         Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  ♦Hubback,  Joseph,  27,  Lower  Castle  Street,  &  Aigburth 
14th  Sept,  1854.  *Hughes,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  Street,  and  9,  Brown- 
low  Hill. 
16th  Sept,  1854.  *Hughes,  J.  B.,  59,  Mil)  Street 
6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  4,  Paradise  Row,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1852.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  Grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  C,  1851-2.    Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  Chester, 
p.  23rd Nov,  1848.  *Hume,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  24,   Clarence   street,    Everton, 
Hon  Secti.I''Taii.y 
9th  Feb.,  1854.  *Hunt,  Alfred  W.,  B.A.,  31,  Oxford  street 
9th  Dec,  1852.  *Hutchison,    Robert,  Tower  Buildings,  and  Canning 
street. 

I 
9th  Oct,  1854.     Ingham,  Rev.  Thomas  Barker,  M.A.,  Rainhill. 

J 
1st  April,  1852.  *Jacob,  John  Gibborn  ,  56,  Church  street. 


April, 
[  Nov., 


23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  Lodge,  Preston. 


XYl  MEMBEBS. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.    James,  Bev.  Dayid,  M.A.,  F.SJL.,  Ph.D.,  Manden, 

Huddersfield. 
28rd  Not.,  1864.  *Jeflfery,  William  R.,  8,  Montpelier  Terrace,  Upper 

Parliament  street. 
I8th  Sept.,  1864.  *John8on,  Henry.  Walton. 
28rd  Nov..  1848.  *John8on,  John  H.,  7,  Church  street 
8rd  April,  1866.  ^Jones,  Venerable  John,  MwA..,  Archdeacon  of  Liyer- 
pool,  Waterloo. 
aSrd  Nov.,  1848.  *Jones,  Alfred,  17,  Goree  Piazzas. 
23rd  Sept,  1864.  «Jones,  Edward.  3,  Griufield  Terrace,  Edge  Hill. 
8rd  May,  1849.  "t" Jones,  Morris  Charles,  76,  Shaw  street 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  *  Jones,  Boger  Lyon,  1,  Great  Geoive  Square. 
16th  Sept,  1864.    Jones,  Thomas,  BA.,  Chetham  library,  Manchester. 


28rd  Nov.,  184a  *Kendal,  Thomas,  9,  Gambler  Terrace* 
p.  8rd  May,  1849.    Kendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

1st  Feb ,  1840.  *Kilpin,  Thomas  Johnson,  1,  Arrad  street,  Hope  street. 


16th  Dec,  1863.  *Lace,  William  Henry.  1,  Union  Court,  Castle  street, 
and  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Lamb,  David,  Plumpton  Terrace,  29,  Everton  Boad. 
14th  Mar.,  1862.  *Lambert,  David  Howe,  10,  Exchange  Chambers,  Tithe- 
bam  street,  and  Bedford  street 
Lancashike,  The  High  Sheriff  of,  Yioe-President, 
ex-officio.    (Robert  Needham  Phillips,  Esq.,  the 
Park,  Manchester.) 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Langton,  William,  M  anchester. 
2  let  Sept,  1864.  *Lea,  James.  Surveyor,  Egremont,  Cheshire. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Ledger.  Beuben,  Knotty  Ash. 
1st  April,  1862.    Lee,  Bev.  Thomas  Falkner,  M.A.,  Grammar  School, 

Lancaster. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Leffh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P.,  High  Legh,  Warrington. 
26th  Sept,  1866.  ^Lidderdale,  William,  42.  Canning  street. 
4th  April,  1860.  *Lilford.  the  Lord.  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,   and 

Grosvenor  Place,  London. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Lingard,  Alexander  Bowsand.  Eastham. 
23rd  Nov..  1848.  *Lister.  James.  Union  Bank. 
Mayor  Li,  1861-2.  ♦LitUedale,  Thomas.  Higbfield  House,  and  13,  Ex- 
change Buildings. 
♦Ltvebpool,  The  Mayor  of,  Vice-President,  ex  officio, 
^John   Stewart,  Esq.,  Leigh  Street,  and  Mount 
Pleasant.) 
19th  Sept,  1864.  *Living8tone.  Henry  D.,B.A.,  at  Gibbs,  Bright  &  Co.'s, 

North  John  street. 
14th  Dec,  1848.  *Lloyd,  John  Buck,  Exchange  Alley,  Exchange  street 
west,  and  Aigburth. 
6th  Jan.,  1868.  *Longton,  John,  Breck  Boad,  and  Peter's  Place,  Bum- 
ford  street 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Lord,  Lieut.  WiUiam,  B.N.,  16,  Sandon  stieet 


HEMBEBS.  XYll 

2drd  Not.,  1848.  ^Lowndes,  Matthew  Dobson,  7,  Brunswick  street,  and 

Edge  Lane. 
14th  April,  1858.    Lyon,  Thomas  Henry,  Appleton  Hall,  Warrington. 
6th  Dec.,  1849.    Lyon,  Thomas,  Appleton  Hall,  Warrington. 

M 

21st  Sep.,  1854.  *MaoIlYeen,   Alexander,   Principal  of  the  Liveipool 

Listitute,  Sandon  Terrace. 
8rd  March,  1853.  ♦Macinttbb,  Fbter,  M.B.,  128,  Duke  street 
6th  Dec.,  1855.  *Macfie,  David  Johnson,  1,  Bachelor  street. 
27th  Sep.,  1854.  ♦Macfie,  R.  A.,  72,  Upper  Parliament  street. 
16th  Sep.,  1854.    Mackreth,  Rev.  Thomas,  B.D.,  Halton  Rectory,  Lan- 
caster. 
5th  May,  1853.  ^Macrae,  John  WrigUy,  Edge  Lane,  and  22,  Hackin's 
Hey. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Macrorie,  David,  M.D.,  126,  Duke  street 
8rd  Jan.,  1849.    Manoheitsr,  the  Lard  Bishop  qf,  Sedgley  Hall,  Man- 
chester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Markland,  James  Heywood,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

Bath. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Marsden,  Geonfe,  Vernon  Prionr,  Edge  Hill, 
p.  5th  Jime,  1851.    Marsh,  John  Fitchbtt,  Fairfield  House,  Warrington. 
9th  Max.,  1854.  ♦Mason,  William  Ithell,  14,  Lower  Hope  Place. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Mather,  Daniel,  58,  Mount  Pleasant 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Mathbr,  John,  58,  Mount  Pleasant 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mater,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.R.AsiatS.,  F.E.S.,  F.R.S. 
North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Hon.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq., 
Normandy,  TOuest    the    Morini ;   de  la  Soci^te 
d'Emulation,   Abheville,   &c.,    68,    Lord    street. 
Curator. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.    Mayer,  Samuel,  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *M*Quib,  Peter  Robinson,  Low  Hill,  and  20,  Water 
street. 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  *M*Viccar,    Duncan,   Abercromby   Terrace,    and    7, 
Exchange  Buildings. 
24th  May,  1855.    Melling,  Thomas,  C.E.,  RainhilL 
p.  6th  Dec.,  1849.  *Middleton,  James,  F.S.A.,  Grecian  Terrace,  Everton. 
p.  81st  Dec.,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  2,  Downshire  Terrace,  Upper  Parlia- 
ment street,  and  6,  Lord  street 
Mayor  Li ,  1848-9.  *Moore,  John  Bramley,  M.P.,  Hon.  Mem.  ArchsBological 
Association,  Cadoca  Lodge,  Aigburth,  and  Orange 
Court,  Castle  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Moore,  Thomas,  32,  Chapel  Walks,  and  10,  Beaufort 
Terrace,  Seacombe,  Cheshire, 
p.   8th  Nov.,  1849.  *  Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  25,  Newbie  Terraoe,  Ever- 
ton, Librarian. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Mortimer,  William  Williams,  City  Walls,  Chester, 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mo8S,  Rev.  John  James,  M.A.,  Upton,  Cheshire. 

7th  Mar.,  1850.  "t^Mott  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Castle  street,  and  Orchard 

Hey,  Preston  Road,  Walton. 
18th  gep.,  1854.  *Mott,  Charles  Grey,  7,  Argyle  street,  Birkenhead,  and 

2,  Parliament  Terrace,  Upper  Parliament  street 
19th  Sep.,  1854.  *Mu8ker,  Roger  Melling,  Walton. 


XTlii  KEMBEBS. 
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28rd  Nov.,  1648,  *Hefll,  Hugh,  F.R.A.S.,  116,  Mount  Pleasant. 

6th  Deo.,  1866.  *Newton,  John,  16,  West  Derby  street 
28rd  Not.,  ld48.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  Hall,  Warrington. 
26th  Sep.,  1864.  ^cNisbett,  William,  Church  street,  Egremont 

6Ui  Dee.,  1840.  "(^North,  Alfred,  33,  Huskisson  street. 
29th  Bep.,  1864.  ♦Nottingham,  John,  M.D.,  18,  Roscommon  street 
Idth  Dec.,  1854.    NuTTALL,  Thomas,  F.L.S.,  Nut  Grove,  Rainhill. 


2nd  Jan.,  1851.    OaUs,  Oapt  W,  O,,  Cavendish  Place,  Bath, 
p.  6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  George,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  F.SA.,  F.G.S.,  Sed- 
bury  Parit,  Chepstow. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Osborne,  John  James,  Macclesfield. 
8rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Overend,  James,  45,  Hope  street 


28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street 
3rd  Jan.,  1860.  ^Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  Chambers,  Cook  street 
1st  May,  1866.    Parr,  Rev.  H.,  Vicarage,  Taunton. 
7th  Mar.,  1860.    Patten,  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  Bank  Hall,  Warrington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1864.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Manchester. 
9th  Oct,  1864.  *Peaoock,  John,  2,  Chapel  street 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Edward,  Ashton  Park,  Preston. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Richard,  Stanley  Terrace,  Preston. 
8th  Dec.,  1861.    Perrin,  Joseph,  The   Crescent,  Levenshulme,  Man- 
chester, 
p.  6th  Jan.,  1849.  ♦Picton,  James  Allanson,  F.S.A.,  19,  Clayton  square, 

and  Sandy  Knowe,  Wavertree. 
10th  Sept,  1864.  *Picton,  John,  66,  Hunter  street 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  ♦Pierce,  George  Massey,  4,  Exchange  Alley,  and  Linacre 

Marsh. 
8rd  May,  1849.    Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  Warrington. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pilkmgton,  James,  M.P.,  Park  Place,  Blackburn. 
10th  Feb.,  1863.    Piatt,  Robert,  Dean  Water,  Handfortb,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Poggi,  Rev.  Dominica  Joseph,  D.D.,  New  Brighton 
College,  Cheshire. 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  *Poolb,  Joon,  28,  Oxford  street 

29th  Dec,  1864.    Porter,  Rev.  Jas.,  M.A.,  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Mayor  M.,  1649  62.    Potter,  Sir  John,  Kt,  Manchester. 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  WESTERN  PORTION 

OF   THE   ANCIENT   KINGDOM   OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

DOWN  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

By  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq, 
(Rbad  oh  the  3bd  ahd  17th  or  Januabt,  1856.) 


The  kingdom  of  Nordiumberland,  in  its  integrity,  comprised  the  entire 
district  which  lies  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Homber  to  the  South,  and 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  to  the  North.  The  Northern  limits  have 
never  been  disputed,  and,  although  Dr.  Whitaker  has  suggested  that  the 
Kibble,  rather  than  the  Mersey,  formed  its  South-western  boundary,  we 
have  on  the  oth^  side  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
that  Manchester,  seated  on  the  latter  river,  was  subject  to  the  Northumbrian 
kings,  not  only  during  the  early  preponderance  of  that  state,  but  almost  to 
the  dose  of  its  existence,  a  century  after  the  other  members  of  the  Heptarchy 
were  absorbed  in  the  monarchy  of  Egbert.  "  In  the  year  923,*"  we  read 
that ''  King  Edward  commanded  a  body  of  Mercians  to  take  possession  of 
Manchester,  in  Northumberland,  and  to  repair  and  occupy  it."  To  the 
South-east,  the  Humber  furnished  both  a  limit  and  a  name  to  this  extensive 
territory. 

If  history  had  been  altogether  silent,  the  nomenclature  of  the  district 
would  of  itself  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  a  people  speaking  a  language 
radically  different  from  the  Saxon,  were  its  earliest  colonists.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages,  we  generally  find  indications 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  etymology,  and  such  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case 
from  our  experience  in  all  parallel  instances.  Wherever  a  new  people  settle, 
they  invariably  give,  to  their  acquired  abodes,  names  which  are  significant  in 
their  own  language  ;  and  the  more  complete  the  extermination  or  subjection 
of  their  predecessors,  the  more  universal  the  change  of  topographical 


designation.  It  extends,  indeed,  not  merely  to  the  hamlets  which  they 
occupy,  but  to  the  fields  which  they  till,  and  to  the  hill-sides  where  their 
flocks  are  depastured.  If  we  go  beyond  this,  and  inquire  amongst  the 
rugged  mountains,  the  crags,  the  caverns,  and,  above  all,  the  rivers,  we 
invariably  meet  with  traces  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Throughout  the 
ancient  limits  of  Northimibria,  whilst  the  towns  and  villages  remind  us  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement,  or  the  more  recent  domination  of  the  Danes, 
the  rivers  and  bolder  features  of  the  country  reveal,  in  their  names,  the  antient 
haunts  of  a  Celtic  people.  If,  in  other  districts  of  Britain,  the  traces  of  this 
primaeval  race  are  fainter  uncertain  (which,  however,  I  must  not  be  understood 
to  afl&rm),  the  case  is  hi  otherwise  here.  In  the  rivers  especially,  whether 
they  fall  into  the  Western  or  Eastern  sea,  in  the  Clyde,  the  Eden,  and  the 
Lune,  equally  with  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Ouse,  we  have  indisputable 
remains  of  a  Celtic  language. 

Whatever  mixture  of  race  took  place  previous  to  Caesar's  invasion, 
between  the  Britons  and  their  continental  neighbours,  was  confined,  as  far 
as  our  information  extends,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  island — if,  indeed, 
even  here  the  intruders  were  not  descended  from  the  .same  stock  as  those 
amongst  whom  they  established  themselves.  That  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Graul  were  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  Britons  has  never  been 
questioned ;  but  the  more  recent  settlers  in  this  island  were  derived  from 
the  Belgic,  as  distinguished  from  the  Celtic  portion  of  that  country,  and 
Csesar  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  the  best  informed  of  the  Belgian  people, 
that  the  latter  were  the  descendants  of  a  band  of  adventurers  who  had 
emigrated  in  comparatively  recent  times  from  the  German  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  strict  accuracy  of  this  account ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  Caesar,  who  was  no  critical  ethnologist, 
accepted  this  fact  as  a  proof  of  identity  of  race  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  Germans.  We  know,  however,  that  the  tribes  who  were  fEuniliar  to 
Caesar  as  Germans,  and  whom  we  still  recognize  as  such,  were  not  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Germany,  but  that  that  vast  territory,  extending  to 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  was  possessed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  the 
same  Celtic  race  who  occupied  Graul  and  all  Western  Europe,  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  CyneUB.  Even  in  Caesar's  time  the  Germans  were  but  recent 
colonists  in  their  adopted  country,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Belgae 
were  the  last  remnants  of  the  original  Celtic  population  of  Germany,  and 
were  driven  across  the  Rhine  by  the  invading  Germans,  than  that  they 


were  tbemselyes  a  portion  of  the  ioyadiog  host.  It  is  sufficiently  wonderful 
that  a  district  so  wide  as  Germany  should  have  been  occupied  in  a  oom- 
paratively  short  period  by  a  people  preyiously  unknown  to '  the  civilized 
world,  without  assigning  to  them  a  third  of  Gaul  also,  separated  as  it  is 
from  their  actual  conquests  by  so  formidable  a  natural  barrier  as  the  Rhine. 
Even,  howeyer,  admitting  the  German  origin  of  the  Belgae,  and  their 
amalgamation  with  the  maritime  tribes  of  Southern  Britain,  stiU,  in  the 
district  immediately  under  consideration,  the  Celtic  blood  remained  unaffected 
by  foreign  alliances,  when  the  expedition  of  OsBsar  directed  attention  to 
an  island  previously  almost  unknown  to  geographers  beyond  its  name. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  exclusively  Celtic  character  of  the  population  was  considerably 
modified ;  first  by  the  settlement  of  Roman  citizens  either  holding  official 
appointments  or  engaged  in  commerce ;  secondly,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  from  the  legionary  and  auxiliary  forces  quartered  in  the  island.  If 
the  auxiliaiy  troops  had  been  solely  or  chiefly  derived  from  one  province 
of  the  empire,  there  is  no  question  that  their  long  residence  amongst  a 
subject  people  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  introduce  their  own  customs, 
arts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  language,  amongst  the  general  popula- 
tion ;  but  so  £Eur  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  the  garrisons 
scattered  over  the  island  we  find  representatives  of  almost  every  nation 
which  owed  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  the  influence  of  each  corps  must 
either  have  been  purely  local,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  whole  must 
have  merged  their  provincial  peculiarities  in  their  acquired  characteristics 
as  Roman  soldiers.  In  this  way,  the  tendency  of  this  vast  military  estab- 
lishment was  to  effect  the  complete  Romanization  of  the  British  people. 
An  idea  has  indeed  been  put  forth  by  some  writers  that  an  element  of 
Saxon,  or  at  least  of  German,  nationality  was  predominant  amongst  the 
auxiliary  forces ;  but  this  has  been  advanced  without  doe  consideration  of 
the  authentic  documentary  information  which  we  possess  on  this  subject 
In  the  Notitia  we  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  garrisons  in  Britain. 
Excluding  the  legionary  troops,  we  find  eight  garrisons  of  auxiliaries  under 
the  command  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  of  which  two  only  were  Ger- 
mans, a  troop  of  Tungrecani  at  Dover,  and  a  cohort  of  Vetasii  at  Reculver. 
Under  the  Duke  of  Britain  we  find  thirty-six,  of  which  not  more  than  three 
were  Germans,  the  first  cohort  of  the  Batavians,  the  first  cohort  of  Tangri, 
and  the  first  cohort  of  Frixagi,  if,  indeed,  the  last  were  Germans,  but  their 


nationality  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Of  the  other  garrisons  under  the 
Duke  of  Britain,  thirteen  were  either  not  derived  exclusively  from  any 
particular  locklity,  or  their  country  cannot  be  determined.*  The  remaining 
twenty  are  derived  from  no  fewer  than  ten  distinct  provinces  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  and  as  the  whole  were  quartered  in  the  district  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  number  from  each,  viz. :  six 
from  Belgium,!  and  two  from  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,t  five  from  Spain,§ 
two  from  Dalmatia,!!  and  one  each  from  Pannonia,1F  Dacia,**  Thrace,-H- 
Mauritania,^!  and  Sarmatia.§§  These  garrisons  were  not  mere  moveable 
forces,  subject  at  any  time  to  be  transferred  from  one  station  to  another, 
but  rather  military  colonies  which  occupied  the  same  position  for  ages,  as 
appears  from  numerous  inscriptions  commemorating  the  same  troop  or 
cohort,  resident  in  the  same  locality  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Whether 
each  company  was  recruited  from  the  colony  of  which  it  was  the  nucleus, 
or  by  drafts  from  the  province  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  or  by  indis- 
criminate enlistment  from  any  quarter,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  deter- 
mine ;  neither  do  we  know  whether  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  men,  were 
provincials,  or  whether,  like  our  own  Indian  Army,  the  officers  belonged  to 
the  parent  state,  the  men  to  the  provinces,  or  if  any  general  rule  prevailed 
on  this  head ;  and  yet  all  these  are  considerations  which  would  materially 
affect  the  social  position  not  only  of  the  colony  but  of  the  district  in  which 
it  was  situated.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
auxiliary  forces  were  withdrawn  with  the  legionary  from  Britain,  when  the 

•  Equites  Catafiractarii.  Ala  Prima  Herculea. 

Numeras  Vigilum.  Ala  Saviniana. 

NameniB  Exploratoram.  Ala  Petriana. 

Nmnems  Directomm.  Numeras  Pacensium. 

Numeras  Defensomm.  Numeras  LongOTicarisium. 

Numerns  Superyenientum.  Gohors  prima  CornoTioram. 
Cohors  prima  ^lia  Classica. 

•f  Numeras  Neiriorum.  Cohors  seounda  Lingonum. 

Gohors  tertia  Nerviorum.  Cohors  quarta  Lingonum« 

Cohors  sezta  Nerriorum.  Cohors  prima  Morinorum. 

I  Cohors  quarta  OaUurum.  Numerus  Solensium. 
§  Cohors  prima  Hispanorum.                           Ala  secunda  Astnrum. 

Numerus  Barcariorum  Tigrensium.  Cohors  prima  Asturum. 

Ala  prima  Asturum. 

II  Equites  Dalmats.  Cohors  secunda  Dalmatarum. 

^  Equites  Crispiani.  *•  Cohors  prima  iBlia  Dacoram. 

+f  Cohors  secunda  Thracum. 
}{  Numeras  Maurinoram.  §§  Cuneus  Sarmataram. 


Bomaus  relinquished  the  sovereignty  of  the  island ;  many  garrisons  were 
no  doubt  overwhelmed  and  annihilated,  especially  on  the  frontier,  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  and  many  were  probably  merged  in  the  general  popu  - 
lation,  with  whom  they  must,  from  long  residence  and  ft^quent  alliances, 
have  become  identified  in  interest  and  feelings. 

All  these  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  the 
termination  of  the  Roman  power  the  original  Celtic  element  was  still 
predominant  in  the  population,  mixed  indeed  with  many  others  by  a 
variety  of  foreign  connections,  and  improved  and  refined  by  contact  with 
the  Boman  citizens.  The  presence  of  a  Belgian  corps  in  one  locality,  of  a 
Spanish  in  another,  and  of  a  German  in  a  third,  would,  to  some  extent, 
alter  the  provincial  characteristics  in  each,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
materially  to  affect  the  national  character  of  the  Briton  civilized  by  the 
Boman,  or  in  the  appropriate  phrase,  which  has  been  generally  adopted, 
the  Bomanized-Briton. 

The  Saxons  are  known  to  us  by  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
about  A.D.  120,  but  they  were  then  an  obscure  tribe,  sharing,  with 
seven  others,  the  contracted  territory  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ;  and  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they  did  anything  to  merit  the 
notice  of  historians.  In  the  year  287,  we  read  of  a  confederacy  of  Saxons 
and  Franks,  who  had  made  themselves  so  formidable  by  their  incursions 
on  the  coasts  of  Belgium  and  Armorica,  that  a  Boman  fleet  was  stationed 
at  Boulogne  to  check  their  piracies,  and  the  celebrated  Carausius,  who 
afterwards  assimied  the  purple  in  Britain,  was  appointed  to  the  command. 
The  shores  of  Britain  were  before  long  subjected  to  similar  devastations, 
and  an  officer  was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  Coimt  of  the  Maritime  Tract, 
whose  special  duty  was  to  defend  the  Southern  and  Eastern  coasts  from 
the  barbarians.  In  the  year  867,  the  Count  of  the  Maritime  Tract  was 
slain,  together  vnth  his  brother-officer,  the  Duke  of  Britain,  in  an  incursion 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Saxons  do  not,  at  that  period,  occur  amongst 
the  invaders  of  Britain,  but  they  made  a  simultaneous  movement  against 
the  shores  of  Gaul,  which  added  to  the  perplexities  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
Yalentinian,  and  might  even  have  been  fatal  to  his  power,  but  for  the 
vigorous  measures  taken  by  his  General,  Theodosius. 

The  title  given  to  the  guardian  of  the  sea-coast  in  the  Notitia  is  "  Count 
of  the  Saxon  Shore,"  and  the  garrisons  under  his  command  extended  from 
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Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  between  which  points  one 
legion  and  eight  bodies  of  auxiliaries  were  stationed  in  strong  positions. 

Whilst  the  imperial  government  continued,  and  these  garrisons  were 
maintained,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  permanent  Saxon  settlements 
were  effected  within  the  limits  specified,  nor  do  historians  record  any 
further  North,  although  the  coast  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  unprotected. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  seems  to  have  opened  to  the 
Saxons  a  new  sphere  of  action.  Their  enterprises  were  no  longer  confined 
to  mere  predatory  expeditions,  but  they  carried  out,  on  a  small  scale  indeed 
at  first,  plans  of  permanent  conquest.  The  first  Saxon  settlement  on 
record  was  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Kent.  The  second,  and  at  no  distant  interval,  was  at  the  North- 
eastern extremity  of  what  was  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, adjacent,  as  we  read  in  Nennius,  to  the  great  barrier,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  We  may 
criticise  the  narmtlve  of  Nennius ;  we  may  question  his  details,  and  refuse 
to  credit  the  alleged  relationship  between  the  two  leaders,  Octa  and  Ebissa, 
and  the  Kentish  Hengist ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  &ct  of  a 
very  eiurly  Saxon  settlement  in  this  district  No  part  of  the  coast  held  out 
greater  temptations.  The  shortness  of  the  voyage,  the  fertilitj  of  the  land, 
the  utter  want  of  all  means  of  defence,  in  a  district  which  had  already  been 
diamed  of  its  population  during  the  Pictish  inroads,  were  recommendations 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  the  hct  of  a  settlement  having 
been  effected  in  this  quarter  is  indirectly  confirmed,  though  not  directiy 
stated  by  Beda.  *  This  early  colonization  of  Lothian  is  not  without 
interest,  as  affording  materials  for  speculation  on  the  historical  realities  of 
the  reign  of  king  Arthur,  divested  of  the  absurd  l^ends  with  whidi  they 

*  Uvting  briefly  noticed  the  eeUlement  of  Hengist  and  Horaa,  in  Kent,  be  proceed* 
to  say,  **  In  a  short  time,  swarms  of  the  aforesaid  nations  came  over  into  the  island,  and 
increased  so  much,  that  they  became  terrible  to  the  nations  who  had  invited  them.  Then 
having  on  a  sudden  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Picts,  they  tamed  thdr  arms  against 
their  former  confederates.**  These  new  invaders  can  hardly  have  been  the  bands  of 
Aella,  or  Cerdic,  the  only  leaders  whose  names  occur  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  invaders 
of  Britain,  for  many  years  after  the  arrival  of  Hengist  Hengist  himself;  as  well  as 
Aella  and  Cerdic,  had  sufficient  occupation  within  the  districts  in  which  they  severally 
settled,  in  the  South  of  Britain,  without  involving  themselves  in  an  offensive  alliance 
with  an  alien  people,  at  the  ftirther  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Saxons  who  entered 
into  this  alliance,  must  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Fiots,  and  such  were  the  colonists 
of  Lothian,  as  described  by  Nennius. 


have  been  blended.  Tbe  names,  at  all  events,  of  several  of  bis  battle-fields, 
exist  in  the  locality,  and  tbe  ancient  name  of  Lothian  itself  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  "  the  region  Linnuis,"  in  which  the  site  of  four  of 
these  battles  is  placed  by  Nennius  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.* 

In  tracing  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  void  of  a  century  before  we  reach  the  times  of  Ida,  from 
whom,  as  Beda  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  inform  us,  the  Royal  race  of 
Northumberland  sprung.  From  this  intimation,  we  are  apt  to  conceive 
rather  exaggerated  notions  of  the  magnitude  of  Ida's  kingdom,  which  was 
not  that  of  Northumberland,  but  Bemicia  only,  one  of  the  petty  States  out 
of  which  that  kingdom  was  afterwards  formed.  Bemicia  itself,  in  after 
times,  was  a  province  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  extending  from  the 
Tees  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ida  enjoyed  such  ample  limits.  We  know  not,  indeed,  whether  Lothian 
formed  any  part  of  it ;  all  that  is  recorded  on  this  head  being  the  situation 
of  its  capital  at  Bamburgh,  within  the  present  county  of  Northumberland. 
The  reign  of  Ida  lasted  twelve  years,  from  a.  d.  547  to  660 ;  the  reigns  of 
six  of  his  successors  occupied  thirty-three  years.  Contemporary  with  the 
latter,  for  thirty  years,  was  -^lla,  king  of  Deira,  the  district  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Tees.  In  593,  Ethelfrith,  the  grandson  of  Ida,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Bemicia,  to  which  he  added  that  of  Deira  also,  by  the 
expulsion  of  Edwine,  the  son  of  M\\&,  and  so  established  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland.  The  coast  firom  the  Humber  to  the  Forth  had  been 
gradually  filled  with  a  Saxon  population,  the  original  inhabitants  having 
been  exterminated,  or  driven  into  the  interior,  after  a  desperate  but 
ineffectual  resistance.  Of  this  straggle  we  gather  a  few  details  from  the 
Saxon  genealogies,  appended  to  Nennuis ;  and  several  of  the  lays,  yet 
extant,  of  the  British  Bards  of  the  sixth  century,  are  devoted  to  the  praise 
of  the  native  chieftaias,  who  for  a  while  withstood  the  onslaught  of  Ida 
and  his  successors.  To  Ethelfrith  was  reserved  the  conquest  of  the  central 
and  Westem  portion  of  Northumbria,  and  we  find  in  the  pages  of  Beda 
ample  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  his  success.     '*  He  conquered,'-'  as 

*  **  The  second,  third,  fourih.  and  fifth  battles,  were  on  a  river  called  Dabglas,  in  the 
region  linnuis."  Giraldus  Cambrensis  applies  the  name  Leonis  to  Lothian,  and  in  an 
ancient  record,  of  the  reign  of  Henrj  II.,  we  find  the  same  district  described  as  Loeneis, 
a  name  which  still  more  nearly  approximates  to  Linnuis.  Again,  if  linnuis  be  Lothian, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Dubglas  with  the  little  river  Dunglas,  which  is  in 
that  district. 


we  read,  "  more  territories  from  the  Britons  than  any  other  king  or  tribune  ;'* 
but  though  he  was  thus  able  to  overrun  a  vast  district  of  country,  his 
followers  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  colonise  it.  In  some  places, 
indeed,  *'  he  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  placed  Angles  in  their  stead," 
but ''  in  others,"  and  doubtless  to  a  much  greater  extent,  *'  he  allowed  the 
vanquished  to  retain  their  lands,  on  payment  of  tribute."  Even  in  the 
succeeding  reign  of  Edwine,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  retained  its 
British  population  and  form  of  government,  and  one  of  the  incidents  of 
which  we  read,  is  the  expulsion  of  a  petty  prince,  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
that  district,  Gertie,  king  of  Elmet.  The  only  exploit  of  Ethelfrith  within 
the  Western  limits  of  Northumberland,  of  which  Beda  gives  any  account, 
is  the  defeat  of  Aidan,  king  of  the  Scots,  at  Degsastan,  or  Dawston,  in 
Liddisdale,  but  that  he  was  master  of  the  whole  countiy  Southwards,  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  Lancashire,  may  be  inferred  from  the  details  which 
we  possess  of  his  successful  invasion  of  the  present  county  of  Chester. 
The  defeat  of  Brocmail,  at  Carlegion,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  of 
Bangor,  are  familiar  to  every  reader ;  nor  are  we  without  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
the  country  South  of  the  Mersey,  and  that  EthelMth  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  Mercian,  as  well  as  the  Northumbrian  kingdom.  Crida 
is  indeed  described  by  some  of  our  historians  as  the  first  king  of  Mercia, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  the  tributaiy,  as  he  was  the  contemporary,  of 
Ethelfrith,  for  his  grandson  Penda  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Saxon 
genealogies  above  referred  to,  the  first  of  the  Mercian  rulers  who  established 
an  independent  monarchy,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Northern  kings. 

Except  as  regards  the  absorption  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Elmet,  the 
reign  of  Edwine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  altera- 
tion in  the  internal  condition  of  his  dominions.  The  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tion were  under  his  immediate  government ;  the  petty  British  States  were 
still  ruled  by  tributary  princes.  His  ambition  was  rather  to  extend  his 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  kingdom,  than  to  consolidate  his 
power  at  home.  In  this  larger  object  he  was  for  a  while  preeminently  suc- 
cessful ;  "  he  obtained  the  supremacy  over  all  the  nations,  as  well  Angles 
as  Britons,  who  inhabit  Britain ; "  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  subdued 
Man  and  Anglesea.  Tlie  impolicy  of  his  conduct  was  however  apparent 
in  the  sequel.  The  submission  of  Caedualla,  king  of  North  Wales,  was 
neither  cordially  tendered,  nor  easy  to  be  enforced,  whilst  Penda,  the  tribu* 


tary  king  of  Mercia,  bore  with  impatience  his  dependent  position.  The 
union  of  these  two  powerful  neighbours,  aided,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
British  States  within  his  own  territory,  exposed  him  to  an  invasion  on  a 
scale  so  formidable,  that  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  adequate  resistance, 
and,  although  he  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  with  such  forces  as  he  could 
muster,  the  event  of  the  battle  was  not  only  fatal  to  himself,  but  destruc- 
tive to  the  military  power  of  his  kingdom,  his  troops  being  all  either  slain, 
or  hopelessly  dispersed.  The  conflict  took  place  at  Hatfield,  in  the  Southern 
part  of  Yorkshire.  That  Edwine  should  have  moved  thus  hurriedly  forward 
to  meet  the  invaders  on  the  frontier,  rather  than  taken  time  to  collect  the 
strength  of  his  kingdom  in  a  more  central  position,  was,  perhaps,  the  result 
of  distrust  in  the  native  population,  who  were  at  least  as  likely  to  join  the 
kindred  ranks  of  the  invaders,  as  to  aid  a  sovereign,  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  no  tie,  but  the  yoke  of  conquest.  At  all  events,  if  we  are  without 
direct  information  of  their  participation  in  the  revolt,  we  know  that  they 
were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  its  result.  The  kings  of  Strath- 
clyde,  the  most  important  of  the  tributary  States,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing 
since  the  time  of  Ethelfrith,  again  appear  on  the  page  of  history,  having 
seized  on  this  opportunity  of  asserting  their  independence.  Of  the  British 
kingdoms  which  subsisted  in  Northumberland  prior  to  the  Saxon  invasion, 
Bimeich  and  Deur  (Bemicia  and  Deira)  were,  as  we  have  seen,  overwhelmed 
by  the  followers  of  Ida,  and  of  JEUa.  Reged,  to  the  West  of  Bimeich, 
fell,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  under  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Saxon 
chieftains,  whose  reigns  intervened  between  those  of  Ida  and  Ethelfrith. 
Elmet  again  vms  colonised  by  Edwine,  but  to  the  West  of  these  limits, 
Saxon  occupation  does  not  appear  to  have  extended.  Of  the  petty  rulers, 
however,  of  the  tributary  provinces,  no  notices  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
except  as  regards  the  kings  of  Strathclyde,  or,  as  they  are  designated  by 
our  earliest  informants,  of  Alclyde,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  their 
capital,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  adjacent  to  the  modem  town  of  Dumbarton, 
whilst  the  former  significantly  describes  the  position  of  their  territory  in 
the  great  Strath  or  valley  of  the  Clyde.  Amongst  the  British  kings,  who 
warred  against  Hussa,  king  of  Bemicia,  the  predecessor  of  Ethelfrith, 
besides  Urien,  of  Reged,  and  Guallane,  Nennius  mentions  Morcant  and 
Biderch-hen,  names  we  caimot  fedl  to  identify  with  Morken,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Ryderic,  whom  we  meet  with  in  Joceline*s  Life  of  Kentigem,  as 
kings  of  Strathclyde,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  designate  it,  ''  the  kingdom  of 
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the  Oambri."     For  our  meagre  knowledge  of  their  successors,  we  ore 
indebted  almost  exclusiyely  to  the  brief  notices  of  the  Irish  annalists. 

On  the  death  of  Edwine,  the  antient  divisions  of  Bemicia  and  Deira 
were  again  held  for  a  short  period  as  separate  kingdoms,  the  former  by 
EanMd,  the  son  of  Ethelfrith,  the  latter  by  Osric,  the  son  of  /Rlfiic,  the 
brother  of  ^lla,  and  uncle  of  Edwine.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  either  state,  weakened  as  each  was  by  the  late  disaster,  could  success- 
fully resist  a  power  which  had  overthrown  the  sovereign  who  wielded  the 
resources  of  both.  Accordingly,  we  find  Osric  slain,  with  all  his  forces, 
in  an  attack  upon  the  British  king,  and  Eanfrid  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  barbarously  murdered.  For  the 
space  of  a  year  we  have  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  British  monarch  reign- 
ing over  a  great  Saxon  state,  "  not,"  says  Beda,  "  Uke  a  victorious  king, 
but  like  a  rapacious  tyrant,  ravaging  and  destroying."  This  state  of  affidrs 
was  put  an  end  to  by  Oswald,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  Eanfrid,  who 
engaged  and  defeated  the  usurper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham.  Of 
Oswald  we  are  told,  "  he  brought  under  his  dominion  all  the  nations  and 
provinces  of  Britain,  which  are  divided  into  four  languages,  the  Britons, 
the  Ficts,  the  Scots,  and  the  English."  This  is,  however,  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  another  statement  of  the  same  venerable  historian,  in  which 
he  claims  for  Oswald  only  the  same  extent  of  dominion  which  had  been 
attained  by  Edwine,  and  ascribes  to  his  brother  Osric  the  subjection,  and 
that  only  partially,  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  indeed, 
that  Beda  somewhat  unduly  magnifies  the  prowess  and  temporal  grandeur 
of  the  patrons  of  his  own  church,  whilst  the  heretic  Britons  meet  with  even 
less  favour  at  his  hands  than  his  Pagan  countrymen.  However  great  the 
power  of  Oswald,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia, 
who  appeared  as  an  auxiliary  only  in  the  former  battle,  which  terminated 
in  the  death  of  Edwine.  The  reign  of  Osric  extended  from  the  year  642 
to  684,  during  which  period,  whatever  might  be  his  success  against  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  we  have  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  bring  the  British 
population  of  his  own  dominions  under  his  more  immediate  control.  This 
work  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  his  son  and  successor,  Ecgfiith,  to 
whose  reign  may  be  ascribed,with  tolemble  certainty, the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  Britons  of  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  GaUoway,  the  entire  remnant 
of  the  native  population  within  his  limits,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Strathclyde.    We  have  not,  indeed,  any  account  of  the  abohtion  of  the 
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tributaiy  domestic  goyemment  either  in  Gomberland  or  Lancashire,  but 
we  haye  authentio  records  of  the  share  of  the  spoil  which  Ecgfrith  rendered 
to  the  Church.  In  Cumberland,  he  gaye  to  Saint  Cuthbert,  Carlisle  with 
the  country  for  fifteen  miles  roundabout;  in  Lancashire  he  gaye  him 
Cartmel,  *'  with  all  its  Britons."  Had  these  districts  been  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  preceding  Christian  kings  of  Northumberland,  it  is  not 
probable  that  until  this  reign  the  ecclesiastical  historian  would  haye  been 
utterly  silent  as  to  any  religious  foundation,  or  donation  to  the  church, 
between  the  Solway  and  the  Mersey.  Eyen  now  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Northumbrian  kings  resided  at  all  amongst  their  western  subjects,  as 
they  did,  sometimes  at  one  place,  sometimes  at  another,  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  the  east.  Even  in 
Beda's  time,  half  a  century  later,  amongst  the  numerous  villas  maintained 
for  the  migratory  residence  of  the  royal  household,  not  one  occurs  beyond 
the  chain  of  hills  which  separated  the  eastern  district  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  from  the  west  The  reason  is  obvious,  that  even  then  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  colonise  the  latter.  Of  Galloway  we  only  know  that  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Bemicia  in  Beda*s  time ;  and  when 
we  look  to  the  disorganized  and  abject  state  of  Northumberland,  as 
described  by  himself,  for  forty-six  years  previous,  we  can  hardly  ascribe  its 
subjugation  to  a  later  period  than  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith.  After  his  disas- 
trous death  "  the  hopes  and  strength  of  the  English  crown  began  to  waver 
and  retrograde ;  for  the  Hcts  recovered  their  land,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Angles,  and  the  Scots  that  were  in  Britain,  and  some,  also,  of  the 
Britons  themselves,  recovered  their  liberty,  which  they  still  retain  after  a 
period  of  forty-six  years."  These  Britons  whorecovered  their  liberty  were,  un- 
doubtedly, the  people  of  Strathclyde.  If  Galloway  had,  Mke  Strathclyde, 
maintained  a  domestic,  though  dependent,  government  at  the  critical  period 
of  Ecgfrith's  death,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  like  her  northern  neighbour, 
she  would  then  have  achieved  her  independence.  That  she  did  not  do  so, 
but  continued  a  member  of  the  province  of  Bemicia,  we  have  already  seen. 

Of  the  civil  government  of  Galloway  during  the  century  which  succeeded 
the  death  of  Beda,  we  have  no  particulars,  but  for  more  than  half  that 
period  we  may  infer  that  no  change  took  place,  as  during  that  time  the  series 
of  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  was  uninterrupted.  The  last  of  these  was  Baedulph, 
who  was  appointed  a.d.  790,  but  how  long  he  held  the  see  is  altogether 
uncertain ;  neither  do  any  of  our  historians  mention  the  cause  of  the 


abolition  of  the  episcopate.  Little  doubt,  however,  exists  on  this  head,  for 
we  learn  indirectly,  from  several  sources,  that  not  long  after  this  time  the 
government  of  the  province  must  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  Northumberland,  and  that  this  revolution  was  brought  about  bj  the 
invasion  of  a  people,  from  whose  residence,  within  its  bounds,  the  district 
acquired  the  name  of  *'  Terra  Pictorum,*'  the  land  of  the  Picts.  Chalmers, 
and  other  Scotch  antiquarians,  maintain  that  these  intruders  were  not  the 
well  known  Picts  of  North  Britain,  but  a  tribe  who  long  resided  in  Ireland, 
under  the  designation  of  "  Cruithne,**  of  which  they  inform  us  '*  Pict'*  is  a 
translation.  Notwithstanding  this  respectable  authority,  it  may  be  £urly 
questioned,  whether  an  invasion  by  the  Picts  of  the  north  is  not  at 
least  as  probable  as  by  the  *'  Cruithne  **  from  the  west ;  and  whether  it  is 
not  more  likely  that  the  term  "  Picts  '*  was  applied  by  the  neighbouring 
people  to  a  race  who  had  long  borne  it,  and  who  still  existed  under  it  at  no 
remote  distance,  than  that  this  fifmnilmr  term  was  transferred  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  barbarous  name  of  new  settlers  from  another  island.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  also  refer  to  the  events,  in  connection  with  ^liiich 
we  first  hear  of  the  Picts  of  Qalloway.  In  the  year  837,  we  read  in  an 
antiont  document,  printed  by  Innes,  under  the  title  of  **  Nomina  Begum," 
that  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots,  was  slain  by  the  Picts  in  a  locality  which  is 
clearly  recognised  within  this  district  Again,  we  leam  that  his  death  was 
avenged  by  his  son  Kenneth,  and  '*  hence,**  says  our  authority,  '*  the 
government  of  the  Picts  was  superseded  by  the  government  of  the  Scots.** 
Now  the  government  which  was  superseded  was  not  that  of  the  Cruithne,  . 
but  of  the  antient  Picts,  and  we  may  surely  infer  that  the  people  whose 
atrocity  led  to  this  retribution  were  Picts  also,  and  not  Cruithne.  From 
the  accession  of  £enneth  to  the  joint  rule  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the 
term  "  Picts  **  ceased  to  be  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  united  people. 
So  complete,  indeed,  is  the  disuse  of  the  name,  that  it  was  long  contended 
that  the  people  themselves  were  exterminated  by  the  avenging  Scots.  In 
Galloway,  however,  the  name  still  subsisted.  In  875  the  Danes  ravaged 
the  territory  of  the  Picts  and  Strathdyde  Britons.  Joceline,  in  his  life  of 
Eentigem,  uses  '*  Terra  Pictorum,**  in  speaking  of  Galloway ;  and  Reginald 
of  Coldingham,  in  describing  the  wanderings  of  the  monks  of  Lindis£Ame 
with  the  body  of  their  patron,  St.  Cuthbert,  places  beyond  dispute,  the 
locality  of  the  land  of  the  Picts,  by  noticing  Kirkcudbright  as  within  its 
limits.    As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  Richard  of  Hexham, 
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a  contemporary  writer,  speaking  of  the  natives  of  Galloway,  who  formed 
part  of  the  miscellaneous  forces  of  the  Scotch  king  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  describes  them  as  Picts. 

Of  the  government  of  these  people,  till  they  passed  under  the  rule  first  of 
the  kings  of  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  of  those  of  Scotland,  we  know 
nothing,  but  for  ages  after  they  were  imited  to  the  latter  monarchy,  they 
preserved  traces  of  laws  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Two  of  the  kings  of  Strathclyde,  Morken  and  Ryderic,  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  the  opponents  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Bemicia,  in  the  sixth 
century.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  collect  here  such  further  particu- 
lars of  this  little  State  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the  EngUsh 
and  Irish  annalists.  The  latter  speak  of  them  as  kings  of  Alclyde,  and 
sometimes  as  kings  of  the  Britons,  under  which  latter  denomination  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  these  princes,  or  the  kindred  rulers 
of  North  Wales,  are  the  parties  indicated.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the 
term  "  Strathclyde  Welch  "  is  used.  This  is  rendered  "  Cumbri  "  by 
Ethelward,  whose  annals  are  HtUe  more  than  an  abridged  translation  of  the 
chronicle.  Joceline  again,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  extending  this 
nomenclature  from  the  people  to  their  country,  talks  of  the  latter  as 
**  Regnum  Cambrense,"  **  Regnum  Cambrinum,"  and  **  Cambria,"  thus 
causing  succeeding  writers  to  confound  the  Httle  district  of  Strathclyde  with 
the  larger  territory  of  Cumbria,  which  as  yet  had  no  existence  under  any 
general  gOTomment,  or  common  name.  Even  Chalmers,  although  he 
emphaticaUy  cautions  his  readers  against  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors 
in  this  very  particular,  does  not  avoid  error  himself,  in  respect  to  the  limits 
either  of  the  Regnum  Cambrense  of  Jocelme,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria. 
In  the  former  he  includes  Galloway,  from  the  latter  he  excludes  Cumber- 
land, South  of  the  Solway,  and  thus  asserts  the  identity  of  the  two.  The 
limits  of  Cumbria  will  form  a  necessary  subject  of  enquiry,  by  and  by.  As 
regards  the  Regnum  Cambrense,  or  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  enjoyed  an  independent  existence,  whilst  Galloway  was 
comprised  within  the  Saxon  province  of  Bemicia.  Even  Joceline  himself, 
whose  inaccurate  nomenclature  has  led  others  into  error,  does  not  claim  Gallo- 
way as  within  the  Regnum  Cambrense.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
missionary  labours  of  Kentigem,  in  "the  land  of  the  Pictd  "  (the  name  by 
which  Galloway  was  known  in  his  time),  he  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
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beyond  the  precincts  of  the  diocese  of  the  Saint,  which  was  co-extensiye 
with  the  Cambrian  kingdom.  Ass^ing  to  Galloway  the  almost  extent 
which  has  ever  been  claimed  for  it,  there  still  remain  for  the  kingdom  of 
Strathclyde  the  modem  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  Renfrew,  on  the 
South  of  the  Clyde,  and,  probably,  Dumbartonshire  on  the  North.  This 
last,  including  the  city  of  Alclyde  itself,  was  not  originally  British  terri- 
tory, for  we  are  expressly  told  by  Beda,  that  in  former  times,  before  the 
settlement  of  the  Scots  in  Britain,  the  Frith  of  Clyde  separated  the  Britons 
from  the  Picts.  In  his  own  time,  however,  he  informs  us,  the  Britons  pos- 
sessed the  impregnable  city  of  Alcluith,  on  its  Noilhem  shore.  "  The 
Scots,  also,  arriving  on  the  North  side  of  this  gulf,  had  formed  a  settlement 
there."  The  capital  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons  was  thus  placed  between 
the  territories  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  the  former  of  whom  occupied  Argyle- 
shire,  and  the  lower  district  of  the  Clyde,  whilst  the  latter  still  retained 
the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island,  from  the  Forth  Northwards. 
The  position  of  Alclyde  beyond  the  deep-water  barrier  of  the  Frith,  on 
which  it  stands,  was  doubtless  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Britons,  in 
their  struggles  for  independence  with  the  Saxon  kings  of  Northumberland. 
When  their  rich  lands  in  Clydesdale  were  overrun,  they  could  still  maintain 
the  contest  with  their  baffled  pursuers,  in  this  rocky  fastness,  although, 
even  here,  the  Saxons,  in  alliance  with  the  Picts,  on  one  occasion,  succeeded 
in  capturing  their  stronghold. 

Chalmers  places  at  the  head  of  his  series  of  Strathclydian  kings,  Nau 
or  Cau,  *  the  reputed  father  of  Gildas,  but  if  Nau  is  entitled  to  any  place 
at  all  in  authentic  history,  it  is  on  the  authority  of  a  Life  of  Gildas,  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  a  Scottish,  and  not  a  British  prince.  Huail, 
his  son,  is  said  to  have  been  driven  frt>m  the  throne  by  the  celebrated  king 
Arthur,  and  though  we  must  receive  this  statement  with  caution,  as  based 
on  very  meagre  testimony,  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  acconnt 
given  by  Beda,  of  the  successive  occupations  of  the  district  North  of  the 
Clyde,  by  the  Picts  and  the  Scots,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  Alclyde 
by  the  Biitons.  Nau,  in  this  case,  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
earliest  Scottish  settlers  on  record,  as  Arthur  appears  to  have  commenced 


*  See  the  Life  of  Gildas,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  edition  of  thai  writer ;  also,  the 
Life  of  Gildas,  by  Caradoc,  of  Lancarvan.  Both  are  manifestly  apocryphal  as  regards 
Gildas,  bat  it  does  not  neoessarily  follow  that  the  historical  personages  who  are 
introduced  are  nnreal. 
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his  reign  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Fergus,  the  son  of 
Ere,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth. 
However  this  may  be,  tradition  has  connected  Arthur  with  the  South  and 
Soutl^-west  of  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England,  and  the  local  nomen- 
clature affords  many  traces  of  his  fame,  especially  in  the  case  of  this  very 
citadel  of  AJclyde,  or  Dumbarton,  which  is  styled  "  Castrum  Arthuri,"  in 
a  record  of  the  reign  of  David  II.* 

The  battle  of  Badon,  the  crowning  exploit  of  Arthur's  career,  is  placed 
by  the  most  trustworthy  authorities,  in  a.d.  616,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  survive  it  many  years.  If  he  were  really  king  of  Strathclyde,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  the  immediate  predecesssor  of  Morken,  as  the  latter 
was  stiU  living  in  the,  reign  of  Hussa,  king  of  Bemicia,  at  least  sixty  years 
later.  The  names  of  the  intorvening  reguli,  however,  no  where  occur,  nor 
is  their  loss  of  much  importance.  Ryderic,  his  successor,  died  in  601,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ethelfrith,  king  of  Northumberland.  Two 
years  later  occurred  the  signal  defeat  of  Aidan,  king  of  the  Scots,  at 
Dawston,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subjection  of  the  Britons  was  the 
immediate  consequence.  At  all  events,  during  this  and  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Edwine,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  independent  existence  of  this 
people,  nor  do  we  even  know  the  names  of  their  chieftains.  The  same 
state  of  dependent  inaction  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Oswald,  but  in 
the  very  year  of  his  disastrous  death,  a.  d.  642,  we  find  the  Britons  carrying 
on  important  military  operations  on  their  own  account,  in  which  Owen 
their  king  distinguished  himself,  by  slaying  on  the  battle-field  of  Strath- 
carmaic,  Donal  Break,  king  of  the  Scots.  During  the  long  reign  of  Oswi, 
in  Northumberland,  we  read  of  one  king  of  Strathclyde,  Guiret,  but  the 
record  is  only  of  his  death,  a.d.  657,  not  of  any  exploits  which  he 
performed. 

On  the  death  of  Ecgfrith,  a.d.  670,  the  Britons,  as  we  have  seen, 
recovered  their  liberty,  and  henceforward  we  have  a  tolerably  complete  list 


*  See  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  Book  II.  Chapter  ii.,  in  which  he  gives  a  rariety  of  local 
names  derived  from  king  Arthur.  To  this  list  many  additions  might  be  made.  Chalmers 
also  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Strathclyde,  from  the  Ulster  Annals,  Symeon  of  Durham, 
dec.  See  also  Ritson's  *^  Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  Picts  and  Soots,"  in  which  he  has 
inserted  whatever  he  has  been  able  to  collect,  relative  to  the  various  tribes  who  have  at 
any  time  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  modem  Scotland,  as  weU  from  the  classic  authors, 
as  the  medieval  historians,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Scottish  and  British  Saints. 
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of  the  kings  of  Strathcljde,  with  notices  of  their  conflicts  with  the  Scots, 
Picts,  Northumbrians,  and  Danes,  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries. 

In  the  year  869  Alcljde  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  and 
henceforward  the  Northern  Britons  are  no  longer  distinguished  in  the 
Ulster  Annab  as  of  Alclyde,  but  of  Strathclyde,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  citadel  was  never  rebuilt,  if,  indeed,  they  continued  to  retain  any 
territory  north  of  the  Clyde.  In  872  we  are  briefly  told  by  the  same 
authority,  that  Artga,  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  was  slain  at  the 
instance  of  Constantine  II.  of  Scotland.  The  motives  which  prompted 
this  sanguinary  act  may  be  gathered  from  a  notice  in  the  antient  Pictish 
Chronicle,  published  by  Innes,  from  which  we  learn,  that  Ku,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Constantine,  ascended  the  vacant  throne.  After  the 
death  of  Constantine  and  his  brother  Aodh,  who  reigned  after  him  a  single 
year,  Eocha,  the  son  of  En  and  nephew  of  Constantine,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  Strathclyde,  a  d.  883.  Eocha  was  a  minor 
under  the  tutelage  of  Gregory,  or  Grig,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
accession  to  a  throne  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Aodh  in  battle. 
Gregory  was  so  distinguished  by  his  prowess  and  the  success  of  his  arms, 
that  he  is  represented  by  most  of  the  Scottish  historians,  not  as  the  regent, 
but  the  king  of  that  country,  and  his  exploits  are  magnified  beyond  those 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Whatever  amount  of  exaggeration  we  may 
attribute  to  the  accounts  of  his  conquests  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  history  given  by  Fordun,  of  his  peaceful 
acquisition  of  certain  British  provinces,  is  entitled  to  credit.  **  The  indi- 
genous inhabitants,"  we  are  told,  **  of  certain  provinces  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  Gregory,  with  their  lands  and  possessions,  thinking 
it  preferable  to  be  subject  to  the  Scots,  who,  although  enemies,  were 
Christians,  than  to  infidel  pagans."  These  *'  Indigenae  "  must  have  been 
the  people  of  Galloway,  and  of  the  district  around  Carlisle ;  for  the  Strath- 
clyde Britons,  the  only  other  people  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  to 
whom  the  designation  could  be  applied,  were  already  imder  his  authority 
as  the  guardian  of  Eocha.  The  transaction  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  relative  position  of  the  parties,  for  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  two  petty  states,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  from  the  hateful 
aggression  of  the  Danes,  and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Saxon  kings 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  themselves  succumbed  to  the  common  enemy, 
should  turn  for  aid  to  the  only  neighbour  who  seems  sufficiently  powerful 
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to  resist  the  invaders.  The  vigour  of  Gregory,  however,  was  inadequate  to 
support  his  usurped  authority,  and  after  holding  the  reins  of  government 
eleven  years,  he  was  expelled,  together  with  Eocha,  by  Donal  the  son  of 
Constantine,  a.d.  893.  To  Donal,  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes  in  904, 
succeeded  Constantine  III.,  the  son  of  Aodh,  who  was  slain  by  Gregory. 
Four  years  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  his  brother 
Donal  had  been  "  elected  "  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  on  the  death 
of  another  Donal,  who  was  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  Eocha. 
During  the  life  of  Donal  the  districts  of  CarUsle  and  Galloway  were  not 
united  to  Strathclyde,  but  remained  attached  to  Scotland ;  from  which, 
however,  they  were  separated  after  his  decease,  and  given  to  his  son  and 
successor,  Eugenius.  To  this  new  kingdom,  thus  founded  by  Constantine 
in  favour  of  his  nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  by  the  union  of  Carlisle  and 
Galloway  with  Strathclyde,  was  given  the  name  of  Cumbria,  derived  from 
Cumbri,  the  common  appellation  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  extent  is  precisely 
defined  in  a  return  made  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Carlisle  to  a  writ 
of  Edward  I.,  requiring  them,  as  well  as  other  religious  houses,  to  furnish, 
from  chronicles  or  other  documents  in  their  possession,  any  information 
bearing  upon  the  alleged  right  of  supremacy  over  Scotland  vested  in  the 
English  crown.  The  return  sets  forth  that  "  That  district  was  called 
Cumbria,  which  is  now  included  in  the  bishoprics  of  Carlisle,  Glasgow  and 
Whitheme,  together  with  the  country  lying  between  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  and  the  river  Duddon ;"  in  other  words,  the  entire  tract  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  confines  of  Lancashire.  In  the  "  Inquisitio  Davidis,"  which 
does  indeed  extend  to  all  parts  of  Cumbria  which  remained  in  David's 
possession,  we  are  expressly  told  that  '*  he  had  not  then  vrithin  his  do- 
minion the  whole  Cumbrian  region,"  the  present  county  of  Cumberland,  or 
as  it  was  then  called,  of  Carlisle,  having  been  severed  from  it  soon  after 
the  Norman  conquest.  Although  Fordun  is  the  only  author  who  narrates  the 
cession  of  Carlisle  and  Galloway  to  Gregory,  and  the  subsequent  grant  of 
these  districts  by  Constantine  to  Eugenius,  whereby  they  were  united  to 
Strathclyde,  and  the  whole  merged  in  a  single  government,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  existence  of  Cumberland  and  the  intimate  union  of 
Constantine  and  Eugenius  at  this  period.  In  the  year  938  these  princes, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Danes  and  Welsh,  attempted  to  wrest  the  sovereign 
power  out  of  the  vigorous  hands  of  Athelstane.  The  combined  forces 
were   signally  defeated   by   the  Anglo  Saxon   monarch  at  Brunanburgh; 
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Eugenius  was  slain,  and  Gonstantine  escaped  only  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Edmund  haying  completely  wasted  Cumberland,  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  an  acknowledgment,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
right  of  the  Scottish  crown  to  that  territoiy,  and  a  presumptive  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  Fordun's  narrative. 

From  this  period,  Cumberland  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  royal 
flEimily  of  Scotland,  sometimes  retained  by  the  king  himself,  at  others,  held 
by  a  member  of  his  family ;  usually,  if  we  may  credit  the  national  histo- 
rians, by  the  proximate  heir.  The  only  circumstance  which  is  recorded  of 
it  for  many  years,  is  its  total  devastation  by  Ethelred,  king  of  England, 
A.D.  1000,  at  which  time  it  is  represented  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  the 
principal  rendezvous  of  the  marauding  Danes.  In  1052,  Macbeth  held 
the  Scottish  tihrone,  whilst  Malcolm,  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  Duncan, 
sat  on  that  of  Cumberland.  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  com- 
missioned by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  invade  Scotland,  and  avenge  the 
"  murder"  of  Duncan.  In  this  he  succeeded,  defeated  and  slew  Macbeth, 
and  placed  the  king  of  Cumberland,  or,  as  some  historians  assert,  his  son,  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  Malcolm,  sumamed  Caenmore,  held  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  Cumberland  and  Lothian,  in  addition  to  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  During  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
Earldom  of  Carlisle,  containing  the  present  county  of  Cumberland,  and 
part  of  Westmoreland,  was  severed  from  Malcolm's  possessions,  and  the 
existing  limits  established  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  kingdom 
of  Cumbria  was  thus  reduced  to  the  dimensions  indicated  in  the  Inquisitio 
Davidis,  and  was  held  as  a  principality  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
Lothian,  on  the  contrary,  was  held  by  the  successive  kings  of  Scotland,  as 
a  feof  of  the  crown  ci  England,  and  Odericus  Vitalis  says  it  was  for  this 
province,  and  neither  for  Scotland,  nor  for  Cumberland,  that  the  much  con- 
tested homage  was  due. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  Strathclyde,  Galloway,  and  Carlisle, 
from  the  remotest  period,  respecting  which  any  information  is  to  be  found, 
down  to  their  amalgamation,  under  the  name  of  Cumbria,  and  the  ultimate 
division  of  that  territoiy  between  England  and  Scotland,  it  remains  to 
collect  such  traces  as  exist  of  the  condition  of  the  district  between  the 
Duddon  and  the  Mersey, 

So  long  as  the  native  chieftains  were  allowed  to  exercise  a  subordinate 
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authority,  the  Northumbnan  kings  had  no  occasion  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  the  subject  provinces.  If  the  tribute  was  duly 
rendered  they  remained  unmolested;  iTit  was  withheld,  payment  was 
enforced  by  arms;  or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  refractory  state  (to  use  a 
modem  phrase)  was  '*  annexed,**  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  of  Elmet. 
When,  however,  the  domestic  government  was  extinguished,  it  was 
neoessaiy  to  provide  a  new  administrative  machinery.  Accordingly,  at  the 
very  period  to  which,  on  other  grounds,  we  have  assigned  the  extermination 
of  the  native  dynasties  in  Lancashire,  Cumberland  and  Galloway,  we  find 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Northumbrian  annals,  the  appointment  of  a  new 
class  of  officers,  who  are  variously  styled  by  Beda — "  tribuni,"  "  duces," 
and  '<  praBfecti  ** — ^whose  administration  appears  to  have  extended  not  only 
to  the  Britons,  but  to  the  subject  Picts,  and  even  to  the  Irish,  who  were 
partially  subdued  by  Ecgfrith.  After  his  reign  and  the  contraction  of  the 
territory  of  his  successors,  the  authority  of  these  officers  was  necessarily 
confined  to  the  Britons.  Henceforward  the  names  of  several  *'  duces,"  or 
as  they  are  termed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  **  ealdormen  "  occur,  but  the 
only  one  whom  we  can  distinctly  identify  as  connected  with  Lanr^ashire  is 
Wada,  whom  we  find  in  the  year  798  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whalley,  which,  as  well  as  Manchester,  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  be  in  Northumberland.  .The  grounds  on 
which  Dr.  Whitaker  contends  against  this  direct  historical  testimony,  that 
the  Ribble  and  not  the  Mersey  was  from  the  first  the  south-western 
boundary  of  Northumberland,  are,  first,  that  the  district  between  these 
rivers  formed  part  of  the  Mercian  diocese  of  Lichfield,  and  not  the  North- 
umbrian diocese  of  York;  and,  second,  that  the  local  nom^idature 
bespeaks  the  Merdan  dialect  to  the  south  of  the  Bibble,  whereas  the 
Northumbrian  prevails  on  the  north.  But  surely  both  these  circumstances 
are  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  territory  between  the  Kibble 
and  the  Mersey  was  taken  from  Northumberland  by  Edward  the  elder,  and 
annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  when  he  directed  the  occupation  of  Man- 
chester in  923.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  unite  his  ne\i 
acquisition  to  a  bishopric  within  his  own  dominions  ;  and  the  only  autho- 
rity which  Dr.  Whitaker  adduces  in  support  of  his  assertion,  that  it  was 
always  a  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  is  a  document  which  he  cites 
under  the  title  of  '*  Status  de  Blackbumshire,"  to  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  assign  an  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
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As  regards  the  etymological  argument,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
dialectic  differences  of  speech  between  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
did  not  originate  in  any  diversity  of  race  in  the  first  instance,  for  both  were 
Angles,  but  were  introduced  when  Northumberland  was  overrun  by  the 
Danes,  to  whose  vocabulary  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  the  Northumber- 
land dialect  may  be  traced.  Although  it  may  be  true  of  Northumberland 
generally  that  it  was  parcelled  out  amongst  the  Danish  invaders  aa  early 
as  the  year  876,  it  is  probable  that  many  years  would  elapse  before  any 
actual  colonization  could  be  effected  in  this  quarter — the  most  remote  of 
all  from  the  basis  of  their  operations  on  the  Tyne.  In  the  mean  time  the 
occupation  by  Edward  the  elder  effectually  secured  it  from  molestation. 

During  the  long  period  which  intervened  between  the  reigns  of  Ecgfrith 
and  Edward  the  elder,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  Saxon  popu- 
lation was  introduced  ;  the  land  probably  was  enjoyed  almost  entirely  by 
Saxons,  still,  perhaps,  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  old 
British  stock.  Had  it  been  otherwise  the  district  would  either  have  been 
formed  into  a  county  of  itself,  or  have  been  incorporated  with  some  other 
county.  That  such  was  not  the  case  even  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest we  know  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Doomsday,  in  which  it 
appears,  not  as  shire-land,  but  as  a  detached  possession  of  the  crown,  under 
the  title  of  **  Terra  inter  Ripham  et  Mersham."  This  invaluable  document 
affords  additional  confirmation  to  the  views  expressed  above,  first,  that  this 
district  was  originally  part  of  Northumberland ;  second,  that  it  had,  at  a 
later  period,  been  united  to  the  monarchy  of  England.  Of  the  former  pro- 
position we  have  proof  in  the  prevalence  within  its  limits  of  the  ancient 
tenure  of  Drengage,  of  which  we  have  no  instance  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Northumberland  :  of  the  latter  in  the  circumstance,  that  whilst  the  coimtry 
to  the  north  of  Ribble,  itself  no  part  of  any  county,  is  appended,  in  the  sur- 
vey, to  Yorkshire,  the  "  Terra  inter  Ripham  et  Mersham  "  is  appended  to 
Cheshire,  which  was  always  recognized  as  within  the  province  of  Mercia. 

Seven  years  afterwards,  we  learn  from  Roger  of  Wendover,  that  Edmund, 
king  of  England,  with  the  aid  of  Leoline,  king  of  South  Wales,  ravaged 
the  whole  of  Cumberland,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  Dunmail, 
king  of  that  province.  Duumwl,  himself,  seems  to  have  escaped.  He  was 
probably  the  son  of  Eugenius,  or  Owen,  the  preceding  king,  and  the  same 
person  who  is  described  as  Dunwallon,  **  the  son  of  Owen,"  and  who  died  at 
Rome  thirty  years  afterwards.     In  the  annals  of  Ulster,  indeed,  this  Dun- 
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wallon  is  described  as  king  of  Wales,  but  Caradoc  calls  him  prince  of  Stratb- 
clyde,  and  his  patronymic  designation  seems  to  identify  him  with  Dunmail, 
if,  as  we  assume,  the  latter  was  the  son  of  the  first  king  of  Cumberland. 

The  Northern  part  of  Lancashire,  which  is  described  in  Doomsday  as 
Agemundrenessa  (Amoundemess)  continued,  after  the  abolition  of  the  royal 
dignity  in  Northumberland,  a.  d.  952,  under  the  government  of  the  Earls 
of  that  province.     One  of  these,  Eadulf,  about  a  century  after  the  above 
date,  is  accused  by  Symeon  of  Durham,  of  committing  savage  atrocities 
amongst  the  Britons.  These  may  either  have  been  the  British  inhabitants 
of  his  province,  or  the  neighbouring  people  of  Cumberland.     We  know 
that  a  small   district  of  the  latter  county,   beyond  the   Duddon,  was 
brought  under  the   dominion  of    the  Northumbrian  Earls,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  Doomsday  as  part  of  Amoundemess,  in  which  is   included 
also  the  Barony  of  Kendal,  which  forms  a  moiety  of  the  present  county  of 
Westmorland.     The   whole   district  is  returned  as  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  the  greater  part  having  been  held,  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time, 
by  Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland.     In  fact,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Con 
quest,  the  "  Terra  inter  Ripam  et  Mersham,"  and  Amoundemess,  appear 
to  have  been  two  vast  seignouries  or  honors,  the  one  appertinent  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  the  other  to  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  within  which 
existed  many  manors  and  estates,  held  by  private  individuals,  both  under 
free  and  servile  tenures.    For  a  short  period  after  the  Conquest,  the  whole 
of  the  Southern  seignoury,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern,  were  held 
by  Roger  of  Poitou,  but  had  reverted  to  the  Crown  before  the  Doomsday 
era.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  district  of  Cartmel,  although  it  lies  directly 
between  the  main  body  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  and  Fumess,  which  is 
described  as  part  of  Amoundemess,  is  unnoticed  in  Doomsday.    From  the 
period  of  the  grant  of  this  district  by  king  Ecgfrith  to  Saint  Cuthbert,  not 
a  trace  is  to  be  met  with,  either  of  Cartmel  or  its  population  of  Britons, 
till  the  year  1188,  when  a  Priory  was  founded  here,  by  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.     Long  before  that,  it  is  probable  that  the  distinctive 
features  of  a  Celtic  people  had  disappeared,  not  only  here,  but  throughout 
Lancashire.     Even  in  the  Doomsday  survey,  there  is  little  in  the  names  of 
the  proprietors,  or  in  any  other  particular,  to  remind  us  how  large  an 
amount  of  Celtic  blood  must  still  have  been  diffused  amongst  the  natives  of 
that  county.     We  might  almost  be  led,  from  this  considemtion,  to  suppose 
that  a  system  of  extermination  must  have  been  pursued  towards  the  Indi- 
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genae,  had  we  not  found  the  same  state  of  thmgs  to  exist  in  Strathdyde, 
where  the  Britons  were  so  long  not  onlj  the  most  niuneroos,  but  the  domi- 
nant race ;  and  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  the  Strathcljdians  from  the  Saxon  people  of  the  neighbouring 
counties.  TVhereyer  a  Celtic  people  have  remained  isolated,  as  the  Welsh, 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irish,  thej  have  preserved  with 
wonderful  fidelity  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  their  race ;  but  where  they 
have  mingled  with  alien  tribes,  they  have  invariably  received  the  impress 
of  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  rather  than  imbued  those  with 
any  portion  of  their  own  national  peculiarities.  Of  the  British  communi- 
ties between  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  the  only  people  who  preserved 
anything  of  their  GfBelic  features,  a  century  after  the  Conquest,  were  the 
Galwegians,  and  these,  though  of  a  cognate  race,  appear  to  have  been  less 
the  descendents  of  the  ancient  British  population,  than  of  the  Pictish 
immigrants  of  the  eighth  centuiy.  Their  intercourse  with  other  districts 
was,  from  the  nature  of  their  position,  extremely  limited,  and  even  after 
their  nominal  subjection  to  Scotland,  they  remained  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  their  own  lords. 

In  Lancashire  the  case  was  veiy  different  So  long  as  the  *<  Term  inter 
Ripham  et  Mersham  "  remained  a  part  of  Northumberiand,  the  communi- 
cation with  other  parts  of  that  state  was  indeed  difficult,  8^[»arated  by  a 
ridge  of  lofty  moors  v^ch  were  not  then  rendered  accessible  by  the  skOi 
and  science  of  engineers ;  but  the  circumstances  were  completely  changed 
when  it  was  annexed  to  the  same  state  to  which  the  neighbouring  coimty  of 
Chester  belonged.  No  greater  obstacle  then  existed  to  the  utmost  freedom  ci 
communication,  than  a  river  easily  passaUe  at  all  points,  in  boats,  and  in  its 
upper  porticm  by  fords  or  bridges.  A  litUe  later,  the  same  facilities  which 
enabled  Saxon  etkterprise  to  cross  the  Mersey  into  South  Lancashire  were 
extended  to  its  further  progress  across  the  Bibble  into  Amoundemess,  when 
that  district  also  was  severed  from  the  Northumbrian  earldom,  and  placed 
under  the  central  government  of  England.  If  in  the  Earldom  of  Cariisle, 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  central  government  was  neither  exercised  nor 
acknowledged,  the  language  and  usages  of  the  Britons  had  yielded  to  Saxon 
influence,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  maintain  their  ground  in 
Lancashire  under  circumstances  so  much  less  favourable  to  theirperpetuation 
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LIVERPOOL: 

MEMORANDA  TOUCHING  ITS  AREA  AND  POPULATION, 

DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

By  J.  T.  Danson^  Esq.,  F.8.S.,  Vice-President. 
(Rbad  oh  thb  8th  Noybmbeb,  1855.) 


The  sources  of  information  commonly  referred  to,  as  to  the  population 
of  Liverpool,  are  two.  There  is  the  National  Census,  taken  in  1801,  and 
at  intervals  of  about  ten  years  ever  since.  This  serves  for  the  present 
centuiy.  And  for  the  preceding  century  there  is  an  account  compiled  for, 
and  presented  to,  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1833,  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  country,  and  which  was  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  their  Report,  published  in  1835. 

From  the  latter  source  we  learn  that  the  population  of  the  town  of 

Liverpool  was,  at  eleven  different  periods,  beginning  in  1700,  and  ending  in 

1790,  asfoUows:— 

Persons.  Shewing  an  apparent  average 

annual  addition  of 


In  1700 

5,715 



1710 

8,168 

.*/.  245 

1720 

11,833 

...  366 

1730 

12,074 

.  ...  124 

1742 

18,000 

.  ...  493 

1752 

18,500 

.  ...   50 

1766 

25,787 

...  520 

1770 

35,600 

.  ...2,473 

1777 

34,107 

...(a  loss) 

1786 

41,600 

...  832 

1790 

55,732 

...3,533 

In  1801,  the  Census  gave  for  Liverpool  a  total  of  77,653  persons, 
shewing,  for  the  eleven  years,  1790-1801,  an  average  annual  increase  of 
1,992  persons. 

It  does  not  appear  upon  what  area,  precisely,  any  of  the  eleven  enume- 
rations prior  to  1801  were  made.  And  from  the  apparent  use  of  round 
numbers  in  four  out  of  the  eleven  statements,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  some 
of  them  were  based  upon  mere  estimate,  and  were  not  the  result  of,  or  based 
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upon,  any  actual  enumeration.  The  great  irregularity  of  the  rate  of  increase 
between  some  of  the  periods,  exceeding  what  has  been  recorded  as  of 
ascertained  occurrence  under  similar  circumstances,  also  aflFords  ground  for 
suspecting  the  accuracy  of  the  eleven  statements;  and  as  we  hare  no 
reason  for  placing  more  reliance  upon  any  one  of  the  statements  than  upon 
any  other,  any  suspicion  raised  by  the  irregularity  of  the  results,  tells, 
more  or  less,  against  the  whole. 

Not  wholly  without  explanation,  however,  is  this  irregularity.  Reference 
to  cotemporary  history,  and  especially  to  the  histoiy  of  the  commerce  of 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  reveals  something  like  corresponding  changes  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  remarkable  increase  of  the  population 
took  place  between  1752  and  1766  ;  and  that  this  was  followed  by  a  still 
greater  increase  between  1766  and  1770.  The  first  of  these  dates  marks 
the  period  at  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Slave-trade  began  to  be 
carried  on  largely  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  The  British  share  of 
this  trade  seems  to  have  been  most  extensive  about  the  year  1771.  After 
that  period  it  declined ;  the  supply  to  the  West  Indies  having  so  far  over- 
taken the  demand,  as  to  reduce  the  selling  price,  and  render  Uie  profits  of 
the  trade  both  smaller  and  less  certain  than  before. 

The  decline  of  the  Slave-trade  had  scarcely  been  ascertained,  when  the 
trade  with  the  North  American  colonies  was  stopped  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1775-83.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  population  of  1777  less  than 
that  of  1770 ;  and  at  the  next  period  (1786),  three  years  after  the  trade  was 
opened  with  the  United  States,  the  increase  shewn  is  but  small.  Soon 
afterwards  several  causes  combined  to  augment  the  trade  of  Liverpool.  In 
September,  1 786,  a  very  liberal  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  it  continued  in  force  till  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries  in  February,  1793.  And  from  1783  to  1798, 
the  shipping  of  Liverpool,  which  for  some  seven  years  previously  had  fonnd 
in  privateering  the  most  inviting,  if  not  the  most  profitable,  form  of  employ- 
ment, was  fully  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  rapidly  increasing  trade,  arising 
principally  from  the  early  but  already  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  stimulated  by  a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  before,  and  has  scarcely  been  equalled  since. 

It  forms,  however,  no  part  of  my  prohont  purpose  to  ascertain  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Liverpool  prior  to  the  present  century,  or  to  deal  with  prior 

records,  except  in  so  far  as  these  may  throw  light  upon  the  more  recent 

period.     And  having  now  scanned,  though  somewhat  cursorily,  such  data 

as  we  possess  of  the  growth  of  the  population  during  the  eighteenth 

century,  we  are  enabled  to  mark  a  degree  of  coincidence  between  the 

figures  relating  to  the  hundred  years    1701-1801,   and  the  fifty  years 

1801-51  which  is  at  least  remarkable.     If  we  accept,  as  nearly  correct,  the 

eleven  statements  already  given  for  the  former  period,  it  appears  that 

the  population  of  the  town  was  increased  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 

century  by  about  260  per  cent  on  its  amount  at  the  commencement.     In 

the  next  fifty  years,  1751-1801,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  nearly 

the  same.    And  in  the  third  fifty  years,  1801-51,  it  was  also  very  nearly 

the  same.     Thus — 

Population  of  1 700,  by  statement 5,715 

Add  for  apparent  increase  in  one  year 245 


Apparent  population  in  1701 6960 

3.5 

Computed  population  inl761       20,860 

8.5 


The  like  in  1801 73,010 

3.5 


The  like  in  1851 255,535 

The  numbers  actually  stated  above,  and  by  the  census  of  1851,  being— 
In  1752 18,500; 1801 77,653; 1851 258,236 

Should  the  same  proportion  hold  through  the  fifty  years  now  current, 

the  population  in  1901  will  be  upwards  of  900,000.     In  other  words,  that 

will  be  about  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  when  the  children 

of  the  present  day,  destined  to  live  so  long,  shall  have  reached  their  fiftieth 

year.  

II. 

The  town  of  Liverpool  may  be  said  to  appear  in  the  Census  for  1851  in 

two  forms.     First  is  given  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool ;  of 

which  I  may  observe  that  its  limits  are  coincident  not  only  with  those 

used  for  the  Census  enumeration,  but  also  with  those  of  the  district 

established  in  1836  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

We  have,  also,  in  the  previous  five  Censuses,  the  population  of  the  same 
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dbtrict  in  1801,   1811,  1821,   1831.  and  1841.     We  have,  therefore,  six 
actual  enumerations  upon  the  same  area,  as  follows : — 

Perflona  Shewing  an  average 

i'ereoBs.  ^^^  incwMe  of 

In  1801 77.663 

1811 94,376 1,672 

1821 118,972 2,469 

1831 165,176 4,620 

1841 223,003 5.782 

1861 258.236 3,623 

Here  it  would  seem  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  materially  reduced 
between  1841  and  1851,  as  compared  with  the  previous  decennial  periods 
— a  result  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  for.  as  indicating  a  corresponding 
abatement  in  the  actual  growth  of  the  population  of  the  town.  But  it  is 
accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  we  are  not  now  dealing  with  the 
population  of  the  town  (properly  so  called),  but  with  that  of  tlie  parish ;  and 
that  the  town  has,  undoubtedly,  of  late  years,  outgrown  the  limits  of  the 
parish.  This  enumeration,  therefore,  does  not  afford  a  complete  view  of 
the  town  in  1851 ;  and,  perhaps,  not  even  in  1841.  And  as  we  have  do 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  limits  of  the  parish  were  coiuddeiit  with  the 
limits  of  the  town  proper  at  any  of  the  previous  Censuses,  we  are  compelled 
to  reject  diese  figures  as  unfitted,  in  their  present  form,  to  furnish  a  just 
conception  of  the  population  of  the  town  at  any  period  in  the  half  centuiy. 

But  Liverpool  appears  in  the  Census  of  1851  in  another  form.  The 
Registrar  General  has  taken  tlie  population  for  1851,  and  also  for  1841, 
within  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough.  No 
enumeration  within  these  limits  was,  or  could  have  been,  made  in  1801, 
1811,  1821,  or  1831 ,  as  they  were  not  fixed  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  between  1831  and  1841.  But 
the  Registrar  General  has  supplied  the  omission  by  an  estimate  of  the 
population  existing  in  1801,  1811,  1821,  snd  1831,  upon  "  nearly  the 
corresponding  area." 


results  are : — 

Persons. 

Showing  an  avenge 

annual  increase  of 

For  1801 

...  82,295 

1811 

...104,104 

2,180 

1821 

...138,354 

3.426 

1831 

.     ...201,751 

6,339 

1841 

...286,487 

8,473 

1851 

...375,955 

8,846 
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Here  again  we  find  the  rate  of  increase  less  between  1841  and  1851 
(in  proportion  to  the  previously  existing  population)  than  it  was  between 
1881  and  1841. 

And  again  we  are  reminded  that  the  limits  thus  taken  through  the 
entire  period  of  fifty  years  were  not  those  of  the  town  properly  so  called, 
and  cannot  even  be  supposed  to  have  coincided  with  the  real  boundary  of 
the  town  at  any  time  within  that  period — seeing  that  extensive  tracts  of 
land  which  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  town  are  known 
to  have  existed,  even  in  1851,  within  the  limits  of  the  parliamentaiy  and 
municipal  borough. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  parochial  area  has  been  ascertained  to  be  2,220 
acres.  This  is  reduced  by  the  necessary  deductions  for  wcUer  (fixed  by  the 
estimate  of  Colonel  Dawson,  of  the  Tithe  Commission,  at  the  request  of 
the  Registrar  General)  to  1,560  acres. 


The  precise  extent  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  limits  referred 

to  by  the  Register  General,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  they 

would  seem  to  be  about  4,400  acres,  thus  : — 

Aeita, 

The  Parish  of  Liverpool,  (exclusive  of  water,)    ...  1,560 

The  Township  of  Everton     700 

The  Township  of  Kirkdale 702 

The  Township  of  Toxteth  Park,  (part,)  estimated,  800 

The  Township  of  West  Derby,  (part,)   estunated,  680 

4,442 


Both  these  areas  are,  however,  liable  to  an  objectian  which  I  cannot  but 
deem  insup^nble.  Both  are  uniform  through  the  whole  period.  Both, 
therefore,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  the  town  was 
spread  over  the  same  area  during  the  entire  fifty  years — an  assumption 
notoriously  at  variance  with  the  fietots.    Both,  therefore,  must  be  rejected. 


IIL 

Having  rejected  the  areas  assigned  to  the  town  at  successive  periods,  by 

the  only  authorities  to  which  we  can  look  for  information  touching  the 

population,  we  have  now  to  seek  some  other,  more  consistent  with  the 

-principle  on  which  the  rejection  has  been  made.     That  principle  is  one  too 
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simple  and  obvious  for  dispute.  It  is  that  the  area  of  the  town  must, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed  to  have  increased  with 
the  population.  Whence  we  are  bound,  in  view  of  the  returns  before  us, 
which  undoubtedly  indicate  a  constant  increase  of  the  population,  to  assign 
to  the  town,  at  each  decennial  period,  some  reasonable  increase  of  area. 
How  this  may  be  done,  with  the  materials  before  us.  and  with  the  nearest 
apparent  approximation  to  accuracy,  is  the  problem  I  have  to  submit  to  you 
this  evening. 

I  shall  first  lay  before  you  the  data  on  which  we  have  to  proceed ;  then 
describe  the  method  I  have  adopted  to  elicit  the  required  information ;  and, 
finally,  state  to  you  the  result. 

But  first  let  me  define  what  I  mean  by  a  term  which  occupies  a  very 
prominent  and  important  place  throughout  this  paper :  let  me  say  what  T 
understand  by  the  word  Town.  I  assume,  then,  that  a  Town  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  general  population  of  the  country  which  difiers  from  the  rest, 
so  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  it,  only  in  its  greater  density. 

Of  the  624  districts  into  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Census  enumera- 
tion of  1851,  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  divided,  I  find  that 
one  (East  Ix)ndon)  was  peopled  at  the  rate  of  185,751  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  or  about  290  to  an  acre ;  while  another  (Bellingham,  in  Northumber- 
land,) had  only  18  to  the  square  mile.  These  were  the  extremes ;  they  were 
in  point  of  density,  as  more  than  1,000  to  1  ;  and  the  other  622  districts 
exhibit  nearly  every  degree  of  density  between  these  two.  The  question 
■  which  now  presents  itself  is  this :  What  degree  of  density  shall  be  held 
to  constitute  **  Town,"  as  distinguished  from  "  Country  "?  The  average 
density  of  the  Parish  of  Liverpool,  in  1851,  was  about  165  to  the  acre. 
But  of  the  seven  sub-districts  into  which  the  Parish  is  divided,  some  had  a 
higher,  and  some  a  lower,  density  than  this.  And  it  is  probable,  that  had 
the  parts  of  the  Town  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Parish  been  separately 
enumerated,  they  would  have  been  found  to  possess  a  density  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  Parish. 

This  brings  us  to  a  further  consideration.  We  know,  from  observation, 
that  beyond  the  limits  of  all  our  towns,  however  these  limits  may  be  laid 
down,  there  is  a  surrounding  district,  more  or  less  extensive,  which,  though 
it  be  not  included  in  the  town,  can  scarcely,  with  propriety,  be  deemed 
*' country."      To  these  districts  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  term 
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•*  suburbs."  Further,  it  does  not  admit  of  dispute,  that  the  suburbs  belong 
much  more  to  the  town  ai-ound  which  they  are  gathered,  or  rather  from 
which  they  emanate,  than  to  the  country,  with  which,  by  a  too  narrow 
definition  of  the  word  "  town,"  they  would  be  confounded. 

The  results  of  any  adequate  consideration  of  this  topic  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed here  without  carrying  us  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 
The  growth  of  towns  in  England  and  elsewhere,  its  methods,  its  causes, 
and  its  consequences,  has  not  yet  received  the  care  it  deserves  from  those 
who  are  disposed  to  seek  in  the  best  known  and  least  disputable  phenomena 
of  human  society  the  surest  and  safest  indications  of  a  wise  general  polity. 
Familiarity,  without  attention,  deadens  the  observing  faculties ;  and  the 
dwellers  in  towns  are  yet  less  observant  in  this  direction  than  at  first  sight 
would  seem  likely.  It  is  not  disputed  that  a  square  yard  of  stone  wall, 
covered  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  with  patches  of  moss  and  lichen, 
affords  a  study  not  unworthy  of  an  adequate  exercise  of  the  human  faculties. 
Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  a  map  of  any  part  of  Europe  of  the  same  size, 
accurately  shaded  to  represent  the  growth  of  the  town  population  during  a 
similar  period,  affords  a  spectacle  of  similar,  but  higher  interest — and  one 
even  more  worthy  of  scientific  investigation.  To  be  successful  in  the  study 
of  either  we  must  approach  it  in  the  same  spirit.  The  particular  facts  will 
be  of  a  very  different  order ;  yet  discreetly  to  us©  them,  in  tracing  the 
effects  we  see  to  their  causes,  demands  precisely  the  same  methods  of 
reasoning. 

But  the  work  is  not  yet  begun.  Hence  I  am  compelled  either  to 
abandon  my  present  purpose,  or  to  proceed  by  a  method  more  or  less 
empirical.  The  former  would  give  no  result  The  latter  may  give  one  as 
good  as  can  at  present  be  attained.  And,  its  basis  being  obvious,  it  cannot 
have  any  deceptive  effect. 

After  well  considering,  then,  all  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  me  to 
bear  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  town,**  I  have  assumed  that  to  justify 
its  application  there  should  be,  upon  the  whole  area  in  view,  an  average 
of  not  less  than  100  persons  to  the  acre. 

For  the  suburbs  of  a  town  I  assume  a  similar  average  of  ten  persons 
to  the  acre. 

The  method  of  applying  this  definition  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
presently. 
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The  data  now  before  me  consist  <^a  return  of  the  area  and  population 
of  eveij  "  enumeration  district "  near  enough  to  the  pariah  of  liTopool 
to  have  contributed,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  to  the  formation  <^  the 
town  or  its  suburbs  at  each  of  the  eiz  enumerations  of  1801,  1811, 1821, 
1881,  1841,  and  1851. 

Those  I  have  selected  consist  of  twenty-one  townships  besides  the  Parish 
of  Liyerpool — thirteen  on  the  Lancashire  and  eight  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Mersey.  For  it  will  be  obsenred  that  my  definition  rests  simply 
upon  the  density  of  the  aggregation ;  and,  on  considering  the  nature  of 
the  division  efiEected  by  the  Biyer  Mersey,  I  haye  seen  no  reason  for 
excluding  from  view,  as  part  of  the  town,  whatever  must  be  deemed  so  in 
factf  whatever  it  may  be  in  name. 

These  twenty-one  townships  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


DISTRICT. 


In  Lancashire:'-^ 
Parish  of  Livm>ool. 
Eirkdale  Township . 
Everton 
West  Derby 
Wavertree 
ToxtethPark, 
Boo  tie 
Waterloo 
Garston 
Grreat  Crosby , 
Litherland 
Much  Woolton  Township 
Little  Woolton 
Huyton  „ 


Total  Area, 

exoloaiTe  of 

Water. 


▲ores. 


Totals  in  Lancashire, 
In  Chetkirs: — 

Birkenhead  Township 

Tntnmere  „        , 

Oxton  „        

Claughton  , 

Liscard  „ 

Poulton-Cum-Seacombe  ..  .. 

Higher  Bebbington 

Lower  Bebbington  


Totals  in  Cheshire  8828 


1660 

702 

700 

6123 

1796 

2383 

1171 

1886 

1628 

2117 

1179 

930 

1200 

1630 

24955 

900 
1174 
802 
436 
896 
669 
899 
1062 


Coznpated  distribution  of  area 
in  1861. 


Town.        Suburb. 


Aorea. 


1560 

48 

210 

260 

556 


Totals  in  both  Counties.!  31783 


Aoree. 


2624 

188 
10 


198 
2822 


500 
492 
500 
811 
500 
352 
152 
194 
134 
166 
315 
41 
48 

3705 

500 
500 
160 

49 
365 
271 
102 

96 

2043 


Coantnr. 


Acrea. 


157 

5373 
1486 
1270 

819 
1734 
1434 
1988 
1013 

615 
1159 
1582 

18624 

212 
664 
642 
387 
531 
898 
797 
956 

4587 


5748  I  23211 
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This  places  nearly  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  Town  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Mersey  in  1851.  At  the  same  date  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Suburbs  appear  on  the  same  side.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  Cheshire  suburbs  were,  (prior  to  1851,)  more  likely  to 
form  new  additions  to  the  Town  area  than  to  continue  extending  in  the 
suburban  form.  And  this  tendency  has  since  received  a  new  impetus  in 
the  renewal  of  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Works. 

The  mode  of  computation  by  which  the  figures  in  the  last  three  columns 
of  this  table  were  elicited  from  the  data  afforded  by  the  Census  of  1851  is 
easily  explained. 

The  twenty-one  townships  selected  adjoin  Liverpool,  and  were  each  taken 
as  presenting  a  higher  density  of  population  than  seemed  consistent  with 
the  assumption  that  it  was  entirely  **  country.**  Here,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  upon  some  degree  of  density,  excess  of  which  should  bring 
the  examined  townships  within  the  list.  And,  in  approaching  this  part  of 
my  task,  I  observed  that  though  there  might  possibly  have  been  an  equality 
of  density  in  the  town  population  of  England  during  the  fifty  years  in  view, 
no  such  equality  could  be  consistently  looked  for  in  the  rural  districts, 
especially  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  a  maximum  country  density  as  a  basis,  and  one  that  should 
increase  at  every  decennial  period.  After  well  considering  the  claims  of 
simplicity  and  of  probable  accuracy,  I  adopted  the  following  method  of 
fixing  this  test.  I  took,  first,  the  aggregate  population  (as  given  by  the 
Registrar  General,  upon  a  basis  which  I  cannot  deem  very  accurate,  but 
which  may  be  sufficiently  so  for  the  present  purpose)  of  the  fifty-two 
towns  enumerated  in  the  two  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  1851 
The  fifty-t^o  towns  contained  a  total  population  of  1,572,316  persons. 
Deducting  this  from  the  total  population  of  the  two  counties  at  the  same 
time  (2,490,817)  we  have  a  remainder  of  018,501,  for  the  rural  population. 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  space  occupied,  may  be  deemed  to  afford 
an  approximate  notion  of  the  density  of  the  country  population  at  that 
period ;  and  one  which  is  probably  below,  rather  than  above,  the  actual 
density  in  the  parts  nearest  the  towns.  Thexi,  as  to  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  countiy  density,  I  find  that  had  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  been  peopled 
in  1851  only  at  the  rate  common  to  all  England  and  Wales  (including  the 
towns)  they  would  have  contained  rather  fewer  persons  altogether,  than  is 
thus  attributed  to  their  country  parts  alone.    In  other  words,  there  is,  in 


the  ayerage  density  of  England  and  Wales,  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  the 
country  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (as  stated  for  1861  by  the 
Registrar  General).  And,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  guide  to  the 
density  of  the  rural  districts  of  Lancashire  at  previous  Censuses,  I  assume 
that  something  not  very  fer  removed  from  the  same  analogy  has  ei^isted 
throughout  the  fifty  years  in  view.  Acting  on  this  assumption,  I  take  for 
the  maximum  average  density  of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the 
suburbs  of  Liverpool — 

In  1801     25  persons  per  square  mile 

1811     30 

1821     ...     ...     36 

1831     40 

18tl     45 

1851     60 

It  may  be  objected  that,  while  admitting  an  increasing  density  in  the 
surrounding  country  I  assume  an  uniform  rate  for  the  suburbs.  This  I 
do,  because  I  see  reason  for  beUeving  that  tlie  tendency  to  increased  den- 
sity in  the  suburbs,  for  the  time  being,  has  been  constantly  counteracted  by 
an  increasing  facihty  of  communication.  And  as  the  leading  causes  of  the 
formation  of  suburbs  are  intimately  and  obviously  aUied  with  the  fecility 
of  transit  thence,  to  and  from  the  central  parts  of  the  town,  it  may  even 
be  doubted  whether  the  average  density  of  population  in  the  suburbs  of 
our  larger  towns  has  not,  during  the  last  half  century,  rather  diminished 
than  increased. 

With  the  densities  thus  assumed  to  be  due,  respectively,  to  town,  su- 
burb, and  country,  each  district,  as  presented  by  each  census,  has  been 
examined  in  succession,  and  the  excess  apparent  beyond  the  average  due 
to  a  country  district  put  aside  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  correspond- 
ing extent  of  suburb,  or  town,  or  both.  The  extent  of  each  is  at  once 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  excess.  Continuing  this  process  through 
the  successive  decennial  statements,  the  assumed  growth  of  the  suburban 
portion  of  each  district  is  stayed  whenever  it  is  found  to  have  covered 
an  area  of  600  acres :  that  being  deemed,  from  observation,  about  the 
point  at  which  the  formation  of  the  denser  aggregate  of  a  town  would 
commence  on  the  interior  borders  of  the  suburb.  The  suburb,  then,  being 
maintained  at  this  extent,  so  long  as  the  extent  of  the  district  permits  it, 
any  further  surplus  is  carried  to  the  formation  of  an  addition  to  the  central 
towfiy  at  the  average  rate  of  100  persons  to  an  aero.     And  so  on,  till  every 
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district  in  the  list  has  heen  examined,  and  computed,  for  each  of  the  six 
decennial  enumerations. 
The  net  results  may  be  stated,  shortly,  as  follows : — 


ABEA  COVEKED  BY  THE  TOWN  AND  8UBUBBS. 

YEAB. 

In  Lancashire. 

In  Cheshire. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1801... 

1,990 

— 

1,990 

1811... 

2.59U 

12 

2,602 

1821... 

3,172 

72 

3,244 

1831... 

3,954 

454 

4,408 

1841... 

4,944 

1,327 

6,271 

1851... 

6,329 

2.241 

8,570 

POPULATION  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  SUBURBS. 


YEAR. 

TOWN. 

SUBUBBS. 

TOTAL. 

Lancashire. 

Cheshire. 

Total. 

Lancashire. 

Cheshire. 

Total. 

1801... 

68900 

. 

68900 

13010 



13010 

81910 

1811... 

87600 

«« 

87600 

17140 

120 

17260 

104860 

1821... 

121800 

... 

121800 

19540 

720 

20260 

142060 

1831... 

176800 

— 

176800 

21860 

4540 

26400 

203200 

1841... 

203700 

3100 

206800 

29070 

12960 

42030 

248830 

1861... 

262400 

19800 

282200 

37050 

20430 

57480 

339680 

The  six  decennial  statements  afford  us  five  equal  intervals,  or  periods  of 
increase.  And  by  marking  the  numbers  added  in  succession,  in  each  of 
these  intervals,  we  obtain  a  somewhat  clearer  view  than  that  afforded  by 
the  figures  as  they  stand  in  the  above  table,  of  the  vaiying  rates  of 
progress. 

For  instance,  for  the  whole  Town  (omitting  the  suburbs)  we  find  that  the 
numbers  added  were : — 


In  the  First  decennial  interval     ... 

...     18,700  persons 

Second 

„                 ... 

...     34,200       „ 

Third 

„                 ... 

...     56,000      „ 

Fourth 

...     30,000       „ 

Fifth 

c 

»>                  •• 

...     75,400       „ 
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Here  there  is  a  remarkable  defalcation  iu  the  fourth  period,  or  between 
1831  and  1841. 

Dealing  similarly  with  the  Suburbs,  we  find  a  different  result ;  and  one 
which  accounts,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  irregularity  observed  in  thd  pro- 
gression of  the  Tovm.    The  numbers  added  being : — 


the  First  period     

4,250 

Second  „        

3,000 

Third     , 

6,140 

Fourth  „        

15,630 

Fifth      „        

15,450 

Here  we  have  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  second  period,  and  a  small 
one  in  the  fifth.  But  we  have  a  very  large  increase  in  the  fourth :  indicat- 
ing the  extensive  formation  of  new  suburbs  between  1831  and  1841,  the 
interval  during  which  the  growth  of  the  Town  proper  appears  to  have  been 
proceeding  at  a  slower  rate  than  usual. 

Increased  fsicility  of  communication  across  the  Mersey  has  evidently 
changed  the  previous  direction  of  the  town's  growth-;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  down  to  1831  tended  to  move /row 
the  river,  has  since  been  fixed  ;  and  is  unlikely  to  move  further  in  that 
direction. 

The  materials  are  too  imperfect  to  warrant  much  further  elaboration. 
The  superficial  form  in  which  I  have  presented  them  is  undoubtedly  open 
to  serious  objections,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  may  render  some- 
what more  obvious,  and  somewhat  more  available,  to  those  who  do  not  look 
into  the  original  records,  the  data  we  possess ;  but  no  method  of  treatment 
can  cure  the  defects  of  these  data,  or  educe  from  them  the  means  of  dosely 
examining  the  actual  growth  of  the  town. 
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ON  THE  SAXON  ELEMENT 

IN  THE  DICTION  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

By  David  Bvaton,  Esq., 

principal  of  the  liverfool  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
(Read  Ibt  Noybmbbb,  1850.) 


The  subject  announced  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  appears  to  me  to  present 
itself  in  two  aspects,  which  are  of  equal  interest.  To  the  lover  of  litera- 
ture, it  is  interesting,  in  its  connexion  with  poetry ;  and  to  the  philologist 
in  its  relation  to  language.  One  whose  daily  occupation  it  is  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  those  whose  physical  deprivation 
causes  them  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  all  language,  is  naturally  led  to  make 
himself  acquainted,  to  some  extent,  with  the  sources  and  the  materials  of 
our  mother  tongue ;  and  when,  in  the  precious  intervals  of  a  busy  life,  he 
has  been  able  to  steal  aside  from  the  track  of  necessary  duty,  to  snatch 
however  transiently  the  joy  which  literature  affords,  it  has  only  deepened 
the  conviction  which  many  wiU  share  with  him,  that  there  are  no  richer 
delights  to  be  found  anywhere,  than  in  the  ever  "  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new"*  of  English  poetry. 

I  lay  claim  to  no  other  qualifications  for  dealing  with  the  present  subject 
than  such  as  these  pursuits  have  afforded. 

Now  I  believe  that  there  passes  current  in  the  world  a  large  quantity  of 
respectable  letter-press,  imder  the  name  of  poetry,  which  has  not  the  smallest 
right  to  that  honourable  designation.  We  certainly  have  verse  of  every  style, 
and  upon  every  subject :  as  moralizing,  it  is  most  unexceptionable ;  as  satire, 
it  is  most  pungent ;  in  its  prosody,  it  is  correct  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  its  rhymes 
may  be  such  as  Pope  himself  might  envy  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  complete  misnomer 
to  call  it  poetxy  at  all. 

If  the  theory  which  I  shall  enunciate  is  correct,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  work  is  necessarily  a  Poem,  because  it  is  written  in  rhyme,  or  in 

♦  Milton.     Lyridas. 
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blank  verse ;  or  that  poetry  has  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  trick  of 
putting  a  nominative  a  dozen  lines  from  the  verb  it  governs,  and  filling  up 
the  intervening  chasm  with  high-sounding  words,  woven  into  dislocated 
verse  ;  or  that  there  is  any  poetry  in  words,  as  such,  apart  from  the  idea 
which  they  appropriately  embody,  or  the  objects  which  they  fitly  describe. 

The  faults  here  indicated  are  perhaps  not  so  current  now  as  they  were 
formerly.  We  have  some  lingering  specimens  of  these  vicious  styles 
amongst  us  still,  but  they  were  carried  to  their  greatest  lengths  by  the 
writers  of  the  Didactic  School,  who,  aiming  at  a  compromise  between 
poetry  and  prose,  succeeded  in  producing  something  which  was  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  on  this  point.  Though 
we  may  have  Mr  ground  for  congratulation  that  this  school  of  writers  has 
almost  become  extinct  amongst  us,  we  must  not,  thereforo,  conclude  that 
we  aro  faultless.  K  it  is  the  glory  of  some  periods  to  have  a  title  to 
greater  eminence,  and  higher  renown,  than  can  be  claimed  for  other  times, 
it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  every  age  has  its  own  characteristic  failings. 
One  observant  critic  will  tell  us,  and  with  truth,  that  almost  every  grade, 
both  of  topic  and  of  treatment,  ranging  between  the  familiar  and  the 
abstruse,  is  followed  by  our  living  writers ;  and  another  will  add — what  can 
scarcely  be  denied — ^Uiat  not  only  is  this  so,  but  these  extremes  are  run  out 
to  their  furthest  limits,  until,  in  the  excess  of  our  passion  for  common 
things,  we  find  men  singing  in  the  slang  of  outlaws,  and  others  soaring  so 
very  fai  into  the  regions  of  transcendentalism,  that  minds  of  ordinaiy  stamp 
can  only  *'  toil  after  them  in  vain,"  and  leave  them  at  last,  in  sheer  despair 
of  following,  to  chant  their  unintelligible  strain  in  tbeir  own  way,  to  their 
own  unalloyed,  because  unshared,  gratification.  So  much  for  the  affecta- 
tions of  fiashion,  and  the  mannerisms  of  the  day.  But  poetry  is  independent 
of  all  these.  Though  sometimes  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  and 
held  down  in  ignoble  slavery  to  the  caprices  of  the  time,  yet  there  is  that 
within  her  which  speaks  thriUingly  and  lives  immortally — and  she  is 
beautiful  even  in  her  chains.  How  much  the  more,  then,  when  fitly  habited 

and  adorned. 

.a  native  grace 

Sits  fair  proportioned  on  ber  polished  limbs. 
Veiled  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress :  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
Bat  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.  * 

•  Thomson's  Seasons. 
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Yet  it  is  not  in  words  that  the  magic  of  poetry  lies.     It  is  in  the  ideas 

which  are  associated  with  those  words.     Poetry  resides  not  in  the  outward 

form  or  dress  of  any  man's  conception,  hut  in  the  idea  so  conceived.   John 

Clare,  the  peasan^poet  of  Northamptonshire,  has  home  testimony  to  this 

truth  in  one  simple  and  heautiful  couplet — 

I  found  the  poems  in  the  fields  ; 
I  only  wrote  them  down. 

If,  therefore,  the  original  idea,  as  it  arises  in  the  mind,  is  not,  in  itself, 
poetical,  no  powers  of  language,  or  supposed  charms  of  diction,  can  ever 
make  it  so.  As  it  is  hirth,  and  not  dress  or  manner,  which  makes  an 
Englishman,  so  it  is  the  native  thought,  which  is,  or  is  not,  poetical.  No 
assumed  dress  or  form  can  give  to  any  mental  conception  a  character  which 
it  does  not  naturally  possess.  Poetry  is  an  essential,  not  an  accidental, 
property.  But  it  is  ahsolutely  requisite  to  the  due  development  of  poetic 
thought,  and  for  investing  it  with  full  expressiveness  and  heauty,  that  it 
should  he  clothed  in  hefittiug  language.  The  thought  which  would  he 
striking  for  its  impressiveness,  or  admirable  for  its  beauty,  may  be  made 
ine£fective  or  ludicrous,  either  by  the  puerility  or  the  pompous  extravagance 
of  its  diction.  What  poetry  seeks  from  language,  is  adequate  and  graceful 
expression.  This  being  given,  the  feeling  which  bums  in  the  heart  of  the 
poet  will  soon  be  responded  to  in  the  hearts  of  other  men,  and  the  kindling 
light  of  genius  be  felt  and  reflected  in  minds  happily  susceptible  of  those 
influences  which  make  **  the  poet's  pen  "  more  potent  than  the  wand  of 
the  magician. 

The  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  on  this  occasion  is, 
that  the  proper  dress  of  English  poetry  is  that  portion  of  the  English 
tongue  which  is  commonly  distinguished  and  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxon* 
If  I  were  engaged  in  a  strictly  etymological  enquiry,  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  analyse  the  composite  character  of  our  language  more  rigidly,  and  to 
define  its  lines  of  separation  more  closely,  than  is  at  present  necessary. 
For  though  our  vocabulary  bears  obvious  marks  of  having  gained  its  present 
flexibility  and  fulness  by  what  it  has  drawn  from  many  dififerent  sources, 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present  purpose  to  take  its  main  constitu- 
ents to  be  two,  and  to  assign  the  Norman  conquest  as  the  dividing  point 
between  them.  The  language  which  at  that  time  began  to  be  engrafted 
upon  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  was  adopted  from  the  Latin,  either  imme- 
diately, and  in  tolerable  purity,  or  through  the  Normans  and  French,  with 
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the  modifications  of  fonn  which  they  had  introduced.  These  two  main 
tributaries  of  our  language,  I  shall  speak  of  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Classical,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  older,  or  Anglo-Saxon  element, 
is  emphatically  that  of  poetry,  as  best  adapted  to  the  work  of  addressing 
the  fancy,  and  appealing  to  the  feelings,  while  the  other  is  found  to  be  the 
most  suitable  in  all  which  concerns  the  peculiar  province  of  the  intellect 
And  the  reason  is  this : — like  the  feelings  themselves,  the  language  of 
feehng  never  alters.  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
and  while  the  restless  intellect  of  man  is  making  new  discoveries,  achieving 
new  conquests,  and  perpetuating  them  in  the  advances  of  science,  and  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  human  heart  remains  still  and  ever  the  same. 
Through  every  stage  of  social  progress — ^in  the  midst  of  the  constant 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  that  source  of  sympathy  and  fount 
of  feeling  remains  unchanged  ;  and  the  language  which  is  the  exponent  of 
those  feelings  partakes  of  the  same  unchanging  character.  But  that  lan- 
guage which  describes  events  and  circumstances — which  records  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  conveys  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  must  be 
expected  to  change  its  form,  and  to  enlarge  its  scope,  as  new  events 
transpire,  and  circumstances  alter,  and  science  achieves  new  triumphs,  and 
philosophy  extends  her  researches,  and  gathers  from  each  new  field  of 
observation  new  motives  to  duty,  and  fresh  supplies  of  deep  and  solid 
wisdom.  Poetry,  again,  has  to  do  with  details  ;  science  with  generalisations. 
For  the  former,  simple  words,  expressive  of  simple  ideas,  are  necessary,  and 
such  are  most  commonly  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation.  For  the  latter,  soch 
words  are  needed  as  are  capable  of  combination — as  the  Latin  and  Greek — 
by  which  complicated  ideas  may  be  united  in  a  single  word,  at  once  signifi- 
cant and  concise.  For  these  two  distinct  purposes,  the  two  main  branches 
of  our  language  seem  Signally  fitted,  and  I  hold  very  strongly  the  opinion, 
upon  grounds  to  be  shewn  presently,  that  any  heedless  or  ignorant  admix- 
ture of  the  two,  without  reference  to  this  principle,  tends  to  lower  the 
purity,  and  weaken  the  force  of  language,  and  to  lessen  the  peculiar  charms 
of  its  respective  constituents. 

No  stronger  proofs  could  be  adduced  than  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Sacred  Writings.  But  these  I  forbear  to  press  into  a  discussion  upon 
a  purely  literary  topic,  though  I  cannot  pass  without  naming  Psalms  civ. 
and  cxxxTx.,  Eccles.  xii.,  Isaiah  xl.  ;  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  appeal  of 
Ruth,  and  that  night  vision  in  the  book  of  Job  which  Burke  refers  to,  as  a 
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passage  of  "  amaziug  sublimity."  ♦  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  too— as 
we  learned  it  from  beloved  lipe  in  infitncy — ^there  are  not  six  words, 
which  are  not  immediately  and  directly  derivable  from  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  bears  also  similar  testi- 
mony. Those  parts  of  it  which  have  been  added,  on  occasion,  and  to 
meet  particular  contingencies,  may  almost  in  every  case  be  distinguished 
from  its  original  contents,  by  the  more  extensive  prevalence  in  them  of  a 
foreign  classical  diction.  Theology  requires  such  a  diction,  but  Devotion 
does  not  What,  I  would  ask,  has  that  noblest  of  all  hymns — ^the  Te  Deum — 
or  that  most  devout  of  all  supplications — the  Litany — ^lost  of  original  signi- 
ficance and  force  in  that  Anglo-Saxon  version  with  which  we  are  so  &miliar  ? 

But  we  will  turn  from  these  examples  to  the  illustrious  roll  of  English 
poets ;  and  by  the  light  of  their  undimmed  and  still  un waning  lustre, 
examine  the  theory  which  I  have  to  vindicate.  Wordsworth  remarks  that 
*'  the  affecting  parts  of  Chaucer  are  almost  always  expressed  in  language 
pure  and  universally  intelligible,  even  to  this  day."t  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  his  descriptions  of  persons  and  customs ;  and  the  reason  why 
the  language  proper  to  feelings  has  remained  unaltered,  while  that  which 
is  appropriate  to  other  matters  has  changed,  has  already  been  given.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  said  of  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  "  that  he  never  heard 
it,  that  he  found  not  his  heart  moved  by  it  more  than  with  a  trumpet.**! 

Campbell  tells  us,  however,§  that "  the  prevailing  fault  of  English  diction, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  redundant  ornament,  and  ma  affectation  of 
Anglicising  Latin  words."  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  remember 
of  how  many  co-operating  causes  it  was  the  effect.  The  Crusades,  and 
the  extended  commerce  to  which  they  led,  had  opened  the  civilisation  of 
the  East,  to  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  West  During  the  long  period  in 
which  the  Turks  threatened  Constantinople,  there  was  a  constant  influx  of 
the  learned  of  that  metropolis  into  Italy,  where  the  love  of  ancient  learning 
revived  under  their  auspices ;  and  when  at  last,  a.  d.  1453,  the  imperial 
capital  of  the  East  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  the 
treasures  of  literature,  which  had  so  long  been  accumulated  there,  were 
dispersed  throughout  Christendom,  and  the  invention  of  printing  soon 

*  On  the  Sublime  and  BeautifUl,  Part  II.,  Section  !▼. 

+  Note  to  Preface,  Lyrical  Ballads. 

♦  Defence  of  Poetry^  quoted  in  Perry's  Reliques,  vol.  i. 

§  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  p.  93. 
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placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  studious  in  every  oountiy.  Nine  new 
colleges  had  been  founded  at  Oxford,  and  an  equal  number  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  the  same  period 
also  witnessing  the  establishment  of  the  foreign  universities  of  Padua, 
Naples,  Toulouse,  Montpelier,  Salamanca,  Orleans,  and  some  others  of  less 
note.  In  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  the  movement  not  only  continued^ 
but  was  urged  on  by  the  circumstances  just  mentioned.  And  it  was  then, 
too,  that  our  Grammar  Schools  sprang  into  existence.  That  of  St.  Paurs, 
London,  was  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  in  15 10 ;  that 
of  Manchester,  by  a  Lancashire  worthy,  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
in  the  same  year ;  *  and  during  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VIIL,  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth,  1509-1 603,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  now  in  existence 
were  established,  some  by  the  sovereign,  others  by  private  individuals. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Westminster,  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham 
Schools,  and  Christ's  Hospital ;  and  among  the  latter,  besides  the  founda- 
tions of  Colet  and  Bishop  Oldham,  just  mentioned,  the  noble  schools  of 
Harrow  and  Rugby,  and  that  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  in  London, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  almost 
every  one  of  which  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  sent  forth  its  pupil  into  the 
world,  to  play  therein  an  honourable  part,  and  to  become  thereafter  one  of 
the  nation's  illustrious  ones.  Bbhops  and  priests,  soldiers  and  statesmen, 
philosophers  and  poets:    men  whose  names  are  watchwords,  breathing 


•  The  Boteler  Grammar  School,  at  Warrington,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
Foundations,  having  been  established  in  1528.  See  the  paper  by  J.  F.  Mtfrsh,  Esq., 
in  the  present  volume.  The  total  number  of  Grammar  Schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
appears  by  the  reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  be  705,  and  their  total  annual 
income  £  107,761.  The  following  table  taken  from  the  **  Digest  of  Schools  and  CharUie$ 
for  Education/*  which  forms  part  of  the  Commissioners'  Report,  shews  the  number  of 
Grammar  Schools  founded  in  successive  reigns. — It  is  extracted  from  the  EducaHonal 
Expositor  for  November,  1855  : — 


Henry  11 1 

(1154-1189) 
Bichard  II 2 

(1377-1399) 
Henry  VI 8 

(1422-1461) 
Henry  VII 7 

(1485-1509) 
Henry  VIII        ..      ..36 

(1509-1547) 
Edward  VI 48 

(1547-1553) 
Mary   ..      :       ..      ..22 

(1558-1558) 


Elizabeth 112 

(1558-1603) 
James  I       70 

(1603-1625) 
Charles  I 54 

(1625-1649) 
Commonwealth  . .      . .  38 

(1649-1660) 
Charles  II 65 

(1660-1685) 
James  II 15 

(1685-1689) 
William  and  Mary      ..  23 

(1689-1702) 


Anne 29 

(1702-1714) 
George  I 39 

(1714-1727) 
George  II 26 

(1727-1760) 
George  III 22 

(1760-1820) 
George  IV 1 

(1820-1830) 
Unknown 97 


Total 


.705 
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courage  into  the  breast  of  the  hero,  and  inspiration  into  the  spirit  of  the  sage ; 
these  were  once  the  hard-working  pupils  of  England's  Grammar  Schools. 
Not  to  wander  from  our  present  subject,  just  glance  at  the  list  of  poets. 
From  Westminster  School  have  come  Ben  Jonson  and  Dryden,  Cowley 
and  Cowper,  ChurchOl  and  Southey.  Milton  was  educated  at  St  Paul's ; 
his  witty  contemporary,  the  author  of  Hudihras,  at  Worcester  ;*  Shakspeare 
at  Stratford ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Shrewsbuiy ;  Addison,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  Garrick,  at  Lichfield ;  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb  at  Christ's  Hospital: 
and  Wordsworth  received  a  portion  of  his  early  training  at  the  little  vOlage 
Grammar  School  of  Hawkshead,  in  this  county.  And  now,  to  connect  this 
apparent  digression  with  our  present  subject. 

The  object  of  these  schools  was  to  give  a  classical  education  :  to  make 
that  general  which  Heniy  VIII.  had  already  made  fashionable,  by  his  own 
attainments,  and  by  having  his  children  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  ancient 
languages.  Sir  John  Cheke,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  had 
been  Preceptor  to  King  Edward,  and  Roger  Ascham  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  If, 
therefore,  the  prevailing  fault  of  the  fifteenth  century  was,  as  Campbell 
states,  the  affectation  of  Anglicising  Latin  words,  such  a  fault  was  not 
likely  to  be  amended  in  the  following  century.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it 
greatly  increased,  we  know  to  be  historically  true.  A  well-known  testimony 
is  borne  to  this  fact  by  the  very  competent  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who,  in  his  novel  of  the  Monastery,  avowedly  satirizes,  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Piercy  Shafton,  the  current  language  of  fiashionable  life  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  stands  pre-eminently 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  English  poetry ;  and  the  two  greatest  names  in 
the  splendid  array  of  Elizabethan  poets  are  those  of  men  who  may  be  said 
to  have  absolutely  turned  their  backs  upon  the  fountains  of  classic  lore, 
and  drawn  only  from  the  '*  well  of  English  undefiled."  That  Shakspeare 
brought  with  him  from  the  Grammar  School  at  Stratford  '*  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,"t  is  no  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  English  language,  and 
for  English  poetry ;  and  that  Spenser,  after  once  contemplating  so  great 
an  innovation  as  the  abolition  of  rhymes,  and  the  introduction  of  hexameters 
into  English  verse,  should  finally  not  only  adopt  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  vehicle 
of  his  thoughts,  but  should  avowedly  imitate  the  diction  of  times  preceding 
his  own,  shews  that  he,  too,  turned  away  from  the  new  wine  which  he  had 

*  Comus  was  first  acted,  and  Hudibras  was  written,  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
f  Ben  Jonson. 
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more  than  tadted,.  ''  saying  the  old  is  better."  And  what  was  thus  effected 
for  the  diction  of  poetry,  bj  the  genius  and  example  of  these  two  great 
men,  was  yet  more  remarkably  and  successfully  acoomplished  for  the 
language  itself  by  our  noble  English  Bible.  That  which  was  solid  and 
fixed  in  the  character  of  our  vernacular  was  thus  taken  from  the  lips  of  the 
people,  and  imperishably  recorded ;  and  much  besides,  whidi  was  in  a  state 
of  transition,  and  might  soon  have  become  obsolete,  was  arrested,  and  thus 
saved  from  being  swept  away  before  the  invasion  of  a  new  and  pedantic 
phraseology.  It  was  as  if, — to  borrow  an  illnstration  from  that  beautiful  art, 
of  recent  discovery,  which  transfers  and  embodies  into  picture  not  only  the 
bold,  immutable  outlines  of  the  landscape,  but  seizes  too  its  lighter  graces, 
and  catches  thd  very  shadows  as  they  fly, — ^thus  it  was  that  Tyndale  and 
Goverdale  first  of  all,  and  the  translators  of  our  present  version  after  them, 
not  only  employed  and  recorded  in  permanent  shape  that  part  of  our  language 
which  was  in  daily  use,  but  those  more  fleeting  characteristics  which  are 
analogous  to  the  passing  shadows  in  the  view,  or  the  momentary  play  and 
expression  of  the  features, — all  these  were  seized  in  their  passage,  and 
written  in  light,  as  with  a  ray  from  heaven,  and  the  result  was  that  glorious 
picture,  our  peerless  English  Bible.  If  any  man  would  see  what  poetry  is, 
and  what  it  is  not,  and  would  judge  of  the  capability  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  let  him  turn  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson,  Young,  Akenside,  or 
Thomson,  or  in  the  works  of  some  who  might  be  named  among  our  living 
authors,  to  a  chapter  in  Isaiah,  or  to  one  of  the  Psalms.  There  he  will 
see  how  the  sublimest  truths  which  can  address  man's  intellect,  and  the  most 
touching  incidents  which  can  aflect  his  heart,  are  set  forth  in  the  plainest 
and  simplest  language.  They  seek  no  embellishment  from  words;  the 
stirring  grandeur,  or  the  moving  pathos  of  the  subject,  appears  all  the  more 
vividly  for  the  pure  simplicity  of  its  vesture. 

But  now  to  turn  to  those  illustrations  which  these  observations  have  too 
long  interrupted.  We  will  first  quote  Spenser — that  "  prince  of  poets  in 
his  tyme  *' — and  it  should  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  description  of  the 
"gentle  Una  vdth  her  milk  white  lamb/'  in  the  first  Cantoof  his  FaeryQusmi, 
and  again  to  that  passage  in  Canto  III.,  where  it  is  said — 

Her  angetsface 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place, 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

Out  of  nearly  thirty  words  in  this  passage,  there  are  just  four  of  foreign 
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demation  ;  and  not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  a  single  work,  or  a  single  author, 

I  will  just  quote  two  of  the  stanzas  in  the  same  writer^s  exquisite  Hymn  of 

Heavenly  Love, 

Yet,  O  most  blessed  spirit !  pure  lamps  of  light, 
Etemall  spring  of  grace  and  wisedom  trew, 
Vouch  safe  to  ^ed  into  my  barren  spright 
Some  little  drop  of  thy  celestiall  dew, 
That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infase  imbrew. 
And  give  me  words  equall  nnto  my  thought, 
To  tell  the  marveiles  by  thy  mercie  wrought. 

O  blessed  Well  of  Love  !  O  Floure  of  Grace  ! 

O  glorious  Morning  Starre !  O  Lampe  of  Light ! 

Most  lively  image  of  thy  Father's  face. 

Eternal  King  of  Olorie,  Lord  of  Might, 

Meeke  Lambe  of  God,  before  all  worlds  behight, 

How  can  we  thee  requite  for  all  this  good  ? 

Or  what  can  prize  that  thy  most  precious  blood? 

A  close  examination  of  these  passages  will  shew  how  little  the  author 

owes  to  a  classic  diction ;  how  capable  he  proved  the  older  English  tongue 

to  he,  as  an  exponent  of  devotional  and  poetic  thought.    Turn  now  to 

Shakspeare,  and  see  if  it  was  necessary  to  the  expression  of  his  vivid 

thoughts,  that  he  should  escape  from  the  poverty  of  his  native  language, 

and  become  a  dependant  upon  the  wealth  of  other  tongues.  Our  examples, 

however,  must  be  short  and  few.    First  glance  at  the  night  scene  in  the 

Merchant  of  Venice: — 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank — 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  •xxt  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Again  in  Henry  VL  : — 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

And  the  description  of  the  River,  in  the  Two  Oentlemm  of  Verona : — 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 

Thou  knowest,  being  stopped,  impatienUy  doth  rage ; 

But  when  his  Mr  course  is  not  hindered 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamel'd  stones. 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pUgrimage ; 

And  so  by  many  a  winding  nook  he  strays. 

With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Besides  these,  which  seem  suflBcient  for  the  purpose,  I  had  marked  for 
quotation  the  apostrophe  to  Mercy,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Wolsey's 
Farewell  to  Power  and  Dignity,  the  passage  in  Macbeth,  beginning — 
•*  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow," 
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with  some  others.  But  time  prevents  mj  quoting  them  at  length,  or 
making  comments  as  I  proceed.  A  dose  ohsenration  of  the  passages  read 
will  shew  that  the  diction  is  that  which  I  have  called  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  those  words  which  are  of  classical  derivation. 
Milton,  though  so  eminent  a  classic,  and  though  Paradise  Lost  was 
formed  upon  the  hest  ancient  models,  and  his  declared  purpose  was  to  make 
an  innovation  upon  English  practice,  by  setting  an  example, — *'  the  first,"  he 
says,  **  in  English,— of  ancient  liberty  recovered  to  Heroick  Poem,  fipom  the 
troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of  Rhyming,"  *  has  yet  clothed  some  of 
his  finest  thoughts  in  that  native  language,  which  was  the  theme  of  one 
of  his  earliest  poems.  The  description  of  Evening  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Paradise  Lost — 

•♦  Now  eame  still  evening  on,"  <fec. 
and  that  exquisite  speech  of  Eve's  which  follows  it — 

**  With  thee  conyeroing,  I  forget  all  time,"  &o, 

are  strongly  illustrative  of  the  point  we  are  arguing.  So  also  is  the  opening 

speech  in  Samson  Agonistes,  on  his  blindness ;  in  contrast  to  which  might 

well  be  placed  the  opening  of  Book  III.,  in  Paradise  Lost,  beginning,  "  Hail, 

holy  light,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  lines,  seems  to  be  at 

once  the  least  poetical  and  the  least  intelligible  passage  in  the  poem ;  and 

that  simply  from  its  faulty  diction.     The  Song  on  May  Morning,  Comw, 

and  the  smaller  poems,  would  furnish  us  with  corroborative  examples  in 

abundance.    Milton  was  the  contemporary  of  the  metaphysical  poets ;  and 

early  in  his  career  seems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  a  place  amongst  them. 

That  despicable  school  was  the  product  of  the  extension  of  classical  learning 

which  followed  the  Beformation,  and  of  the  access  thereby  given  to  the 

metaphysical  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.    It  would 

be  hard  to  find,  anywhere,  more  of  the  common-place  and  the  nonsensical 

in  the  gaorb  of  verse,  than  in  works  of  this  class ;  yet  some  of  those  writers 

had  a  relish  for  true  poetry,  and  have  left  behind  them  some  evidences  of 

their  powers  "  not  utterly  unworthy  to  endure."     Here  is  a  specimen 

from  Francis  Qaarles,  in  simple  native  English  : — 

Can  he  be /air,  that  withers  at  a  blast  ? 
Or  he  be  strong ,  that  airy  breath  can  cast  ? 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  live  ? 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give  ? 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak  and  wan  ? 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  yovng  is  Man. 

•  Preface  on  "  The  Verse." 
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So  fair  is  Man,  that  Death  (a  parting  hlast) 

Blasts  his  lair  flower,  and  makes  him  Earth  at  last ; 

So  strong  is  Man,  that  with  a  gasping  hreath, 

He  totters  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  Death ; 

So  wise  is  Man,  that  if  with  Death  he  strive. 

His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live ; 

So  rich  is  Man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 

His  wealth's  the  winding  sheet  wherein  he's  laid ; 

So  yonng  is  Man,  that  (broke  with  care  and  sorrow) 

He's  old  enoagh  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow ; 

Why  bragg'st  Uion  then,  thon  worm  of  five  feet  long, 

Th'  art  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor  yoong. 

The  seventeenth  century  produced  a  noble  array  of  philosophers — ^but 

few  poets.    In  the  next  generation,  the  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the 

pursuits  of  both,  and  that  School  of  Philosophical  Poetry  sprang  up,  of 

which  Pope  was  the  founder,  and  the  Essay  on  Man  the  chief  result   This 

influence  continued  to  operate,  with  slight  modifications,  until  nearly  the 

commencement  of  the  present  centuiy.    Wordsworth  then  set  himself  to 

conquer  it,  but  for  the  time  he  was  foiled.    To  him,  however,  and  to  his 

friends,  Coleiidge,  Southey,  and  Scott,  do  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the 

increased  use  which  the  simple  and  expressive  language  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 

forefethers  has  gained  in  current  speech  and  writing.     Take  the  very  first 

poem  in  the  works  of  the  Poet-Sage  of  Rydal  :— 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  Child  is  liEtther  of  the  Man, 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.  * 

The  two  last  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  but  there  is  not  another 
in  the  whole  poem  which  is  not  Anglo-Saxon. 

Then  there  is  the  affecting  little  stoiy,  "  We  are  Seven,"  the  Sonnet  on 

"Milton,"  and  that  composed  on  Westminster  Bridge  : — 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  migesty : 
The  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning :  silent,  bare-» 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  (he  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  ovm  sweet  will ; 
Dear  God !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still. 
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It  will  be  observed  here  that  most  of  the  natural  objects  have  vernacular 

names,  while  those  which  are  artificial  have  classical  ones.     I  shall  only 

add  one  more  extract  from  Wordsworth — the  description  of  the  WTUte  Doe 

of  ByUtone : — 

White  she  is  AB  lily  of  Jane, 

And  betateouB  as  the  silver  moon, 

When  out  of  sight  the  donds  are  driven, 

And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven ; 

Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day. 

In  sunshine  sailing  &r  away ; 

A  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

A  similar  passage  from  Dryden,  from  the  opening  of  the  Hind  and  the 
Panther^  I  will  here  cite,  though  out  of  chronological  order.  Dryden  was  the 
lineal  predecessor  of  Pope  :  like  him,  he  was  the  poet  of  artificial  life  rather 
than  of  nature,  and  his  testimony  is  therefore  the  more  valuable : — 

A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged. 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd ; 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Tet  had  she  oft  heen  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds, 

And  Scythian  shafts ;  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aimed  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 

And  doomed  to  death,  though  fi&ted  not  to  die. 

Though  there  are  several  words  of  Latin  derivation  in  this  quotation, 

they  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  there  is  nothing  in 

Dryden  which  breathes  a  finer  strain  of  pure  and  simple  poetry.    If  we 

had  time  to  examine  the  works  of  other  writers  belonging  to  the  same 

school — Gray,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Gowper — ^we  should  find  ample  evidence 

to  the  same  purpose.     But  we  must  return  to  the  contemporaries  of 

Wordsworth.  Coleridge  somewhere  defends  himself  against  the  sopposition 

that  he  was  a  full  believer  in  the  poetical  creed  of  his  £riend ;  but  along 

with  other  benefits  which  he  wrought,  he  certainly  helped,  by  his  example, 

in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  purify  our  poetry  firom  the  jargon  of  the 

philosophico-poetic  school.    I  will  first  quote  firom  the  Ancient  Mariner  :— 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  hends, 

Old  men,  and  hahes,  and  loving  ftiends. 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 

*  *  * 
He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best. 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For,  the  dear  God  that  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

*  :'^  -ic 
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He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  this  passage,  any  other  tongue  than  the  Saxon 
might  almost  as  well  have  never  existed ;  and  so  in  Chmtabel : — 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek ; 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 

Hanging  so  Ught,  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

And  the  exquisite  hallad  of  Oetievieve  gives  further  testimony  of  the 
same  kind.  But  it  may  he  thought  that  though  our  primitive  language  is 
adequate  to  the  expression  of  simple  ideas,  and  to  the  happy  description  of 
natural  objects,  it  is  wanting  in  force,  and  would  fail  to  express  strong 
emotions,  or  to  develope  nobler  images.  There  are  numerous  passages  in 
Coleridge  which  would  prove  the  contrary ;  but  I  prefer  to  take  an  example 
from  a  very  different  author,  and  one  who,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
rather  militate  against  the  theory  I  am  advocating.  If  any  man  ever  ignored 
the  canons  of  the  critic,  and  wrote  because  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
must  say  it,  it  was  Byron.  Let  him  then  be  witness.  With  his  wild 
passions  boiling  within  him,  all  he  cared  to  do  was  to  give  utterance  to  his 
strong  feelings,  in  language  as  strong  and  vivid  6is  themselves.  And  he 
succeeded.  No  man's  works  reflect  more  feithfully  than  his,  their  writer's 
true  character,  or  express  with  greater  power,  the  bitterness,  the  hatred,  the 
soom,  which  flamed  up  incessantly  and  inexhaustibly  from  the  volcano  of 
that  impetuous  heart.  And  what  was  the  language  which  came  ready  to 
his  pen,  when  he  wielded  it  to  defy  the  world  ?  Why,  the  simple  Saxon 
phrase  of  our  imconquered  forefathers.  When,  before  he  closes  Childe 
Harold^  his  voice  "  breaks  forth"  to  "  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of 
his  curse,"  what*  says  he — and  how? — "  That  curse  shall  be  forgiveness," 
&c.  (See  Childe  Harold,  Canto  iv.,  Stanzas  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.)  So, 
too,  the  description  of  the  night  before  Waterloo,  at  Brussels;  the 
Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  in  the  same  poem ;  the  opening  lines  in  the 
Corsair;  the  Shipwreck,  in  D<m  Juan-  "Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the 
wDd  fare\vell ; "  and,  last  of  all,  that  wonderful  passage  in  the  Giaour, 
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wherein  the  aspect  of  ''  Greece,  bat  living  Greece  no  more,""  is  compared 
to  the  appearance  of  the  dead  upon  the  day  of  dissolation— 

The  first  dftrk  day  of  nothiDgnen ; 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress ; 
Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
HaTe  swept  the  lines  where  Beanty  lingers. 

Time  fails  to  refer  to  Scott  or  Sonthey,  to  Shelley,  or  the  poets  of  oor 
own  day.  I  will  jost,  however,  allude  to  one  striking  tact.  The  shorter 
poems,  which  are  the  most  popular  things  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and 
by  which  their  authors  have  attained  to  the  widest  celebrity  and  most 
enduring  fame,  are  those  in  which  the  old  Saxon  diction  has  been  employed. 
Of  this  dass  are  Gray*s  Elegy;  Wolfe's  Ode  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore ;  Campbell's  Hohenlinden ;  Hood*s  Song  of  the  Shirt ;  Tennyson  s 
May  Queen ;  together  with  some  of  the  more  popular  pieces  in  Longfellow, 
and  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  and  those  exquisite  descriptions  in 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  which  every  schoolboy,  in  every  subsequent 
generation,  has  known  ofif  by  heart.  Bums,  too,  wrote  in  a  language  which 
was  oral :  not  a  written  language  at  all :  a  dialect  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  which  is  common  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
vast  colonial  dependencies  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  that  sister  nation  across 
the  Atlantic,  where,  as  I  have  been  informed  on  good  authority,  next  to 
the  Bible,  the  most  popular,  and  familiar,  and  best  read  book  in  the  country, 
is  the  poetry  of  Robert  Bums. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  works  of  the  greatest  English  poets,  from 
the  Elizabethan  era  downwards,  I  submit  that  I  have  proved  my  case— that 
the  Saxon  element  in  our  language  is  the  most  fitting  dress  of  poetic 
thought,"*^  and  that  it  has  been  so  employed  to  embody  the  noblest  concep- 

•  And  this,  after  aU,  is  bat  the  local  application  of  a  general  principle.  Mr.  J.  T.  Duuon, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society « who  occupied  the  Chair  when  the  present  paper 
was  read,  threw  oat  this,  among  other  Talaable  suggestions  and  remarks,  and  pointed  out, 
that  what  is  here  claimed  for  what  I  have  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  oar 
langaage,  is  probably  *<  possessed,  in  an  eqaal  degree,  by  the  most  commonly  used  p«it 
of  every  other  Isngaage,  when  ased  with  ability  in  addressing  those  to  whom  it  is  nadre." 
It  is  STident  that  &e  argament  in  the  paper  derives  great  force  from  this  fieict;  and  thtt 
the  subject  acqaires  new  interest  when  it  is  seen  that  a  general  principle  is  illastrsted  by 
what  was  intended  to  have  only  a  local  application.  I  will  put  the  question  thos  :— 
1.  The  primitive  oral  langaage  of  every  people,  as  it  embraces  the  widest  raage  of 
associations,  is  the  language  of  that  people's  poetry.  2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  primi- 
tive oral  langoAge  of  the  English  people;  and  therefore,  8.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the 
appropriate  diction  of  English  poetry.  Mor  have  I,  in  that  over-zealous  advocacy,  wbii^  , 
some  may  think  they  reoogiuse,  claimed  more  for  our  primitive  Saxon  tongue  than  has 
been  claimed  for  it  by  others,  whose  eminence  as  writers,  and  weight  as  literary  autfaoii- 
ties,  will  be  recognised  when  I  quote  Mr.  Macauley :— ♦♦  The  style  of  Bunyan,"  says  that 
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tions,  by  those  among  our  countrymen,  whom  all  delight  to  honour.  And 
the  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  s\ich  an  enquiry  as  the  present 
is  this — that  whoever  aims  at  poetic  excellence,  must  study  attentively 
the  primitive  language  of  this  country,  must  learn  to  estimate  its  richness, 
to  appreciate  its  beauty,  and  strive  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  communicating 
his  thoughts  to  those  whom  he  would  address.  It  will  more  completely 
and  clearly  convey  his  own  meaning ;  it  vnll  permit  a  fuller  measure  of 
justice  to  the  nature  of  his  conceptions,  and  obtain  for  them  a  readier 
comprehension  and  appreciation  from  the  reader.  Surely  these  are  advan- 
tages not  to  be  sb'ghted.  Those  who  have  laboured  to  possess  them,  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  veneration  of  posterity;  while  those  who  have 
affected  to  despise,  or  neglected  to  cultivate,  our  simple  but  earnest  Saxon 
phraseology,  though  they  have,  in  some  instances,  achieved  a  '*  bubble 
reputation  "  in  their  lives,  have  been  contemptuously  doomed  to  the  indif- 
ference of  later  times.  Such  has  been  their  ultimate  gain,  after  having 
chosen  to  adopt  a  gaudy  and  "inane  phraseology,**  which  has  passed 
current  under  the  name  of  poetic  diction.  That  spell,  however,  has  been 
broken.  Many  of  our  best  modem  writers,  following  Wordsworth's  illus- 
trious example,  have  aimed  at,  and  apparently  succeeded  in,  establishing 
the  principle,  that  such  words  as  the  influence  of  classical  studies  have  now 
naturalised  into  our  language,  may  be  legitimately  employed,  if  used 
discreetly  and  appropriately,  always  subject  to  the  laws  of  rhythm,  and 
subordinate  to  the  more  copious  use  of  those  primitive  words  which  form 
the  great  bulk  of  our  vocabulary,  and  to  which  we  mainly  owe  it  that  our 
noble  English  tongue  is  so  rich,  so  flexible,  so  expressive,  and  so  musical. 


brilliant  writer,  **  is  delightfal  to  every  reader ;  and  invaloable  as  a  study  to  every  person 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  English  langfuage.  The  vocabulary  is 
the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  There  is  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few 
technical  terms  of  Theology,  which  would  puzzle  the  rudest  peasant  We  have  observed 
several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no 
writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for 
Tehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator, 
and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  working  men,  was  perfectly 
sufficient.  There  is  no  book  in  our  literature,  on  which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the 
fiune  of  oar  old  unpolluted  English  language ;  no  book  that  shews  so  well  how  rich  that 
language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it 
has  borrowed."  {Essays^  vol.  i.;  And  that  which  is  here  said  of  Bunyan,  might  be  applied 
with  almost  equal  force  to  Defoe.  ^  Indeed,  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  the  argument 
much  farther  than  I  have  done,  and  to  maintain  upon  very  strong  grounds,  that  not  only 
the  most  popular  poems,  but  the  most  popular  books,  in  our  language,  are  those  in  which 
the  primitive  speech  of  the  people  has  been  used  by  a  master  hand. 
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as  the  authors  now  quoted  have,  in  their  undying  works,  demonstrated  it 
to  he.  Any  hroad  impassahle  line  of  separation  between  the  two  elemejits 
in  our  language  which  have  now  been  dwelt  upon,  I  fear  too  tediously,  is 
as  impracticable  as  it  would  be  absurd.  To  interweave  the  one  ^ith  the 
other ;  to  give  to  poetic  thought  its  best  expression  in  the  fittest  words ; 
scouting  equally  the  affectation  of  a  mawkish  simplicity,  or  the  assumption 
of  a  pompous  volubility — this  is  the  most  worthy  of  the  poet's  honoured 
name,  and  of  his  noble  vocation ;  as  it  is  the  most  likely  to  make  his  calling 
honom-ed,  and  to  establish  his  own  feme  upon  a  real  and  permanent  founda- 
tion.  But  simplicity  is  a  different  thing  from  common-place ;  and  doggrel 
is  not  poetry.  The  poet  must  treat  of  objects,  not  as  they  are  (begging 
pardon  of  the  Pre-Eaphaelites),  but  as  they  seem  to  be.  And  poetic  effect 
depends  not  exclusively  upon  the  nature  of  his  subject,  but  also  upon  a 
writer's  treatment  of  it — at  least  to  the  same  extent  that  artistic  ^ect 
depends  upon  the  painter.  He  finds  the  best  point  of  view ;  depicts  the 
scene  before  him  with  due  regard  to  the  finest  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
and  expressive  grouping ;  and  so  he  produces  an  admirable  picture.  Yet 
over  the  very  same  scenes  the  "  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way "  daily, 
but  is  as  indifferent  to  their  beauties  as  if  they  had  no  existence,  or  as  if 
he  were  the  inhabitant  of  another  planet.  And  as  with  the  artist's,  so  with 
the  poet's  eye.  In  the  "primrose  by  the  river's  brim,"  and  in  "the 
meanest  flower  that  blows,"  he  sees  something  more  than  the  outward 
shape,  and  visible  colouring.  While  for  these  he  has  a  more  intense  and 
loving  admiration  than  another,  his  fancy  invests  them  with  new  life  and 
loveliness,  **  finds  tongues  "  in  their  speechless  beauty,  surrounds  them  with 
touching  images  or  kindling  associations  of  magnificence  and  grace ;  and  so 
by  the  matchless  magic  of  the  poet's  pen,  he  wings  their  tender  messages 
or  thrilling  appeals  to  every  heart,  which  has  kindred  sympathies  with 
his  own. 
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ON  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  HISTORY  OF 

BOTELER'S  FREE   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL  AT  WARRINGTON. 

By  John  Fitehett  Marsh,  Esq, 

(Rbad  7th  Februabt,  1856.) 


After  one  of  oar  meetiogs,  at  which  mention  had  incidentally  been  made 
of  the  Grammar  School  established  at  Warrington  in  15^6, 1  was  requested 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  paper ;  and  I  promised  to  put  into  such  a  form 
as  might  be  suitable  for  a  page  of  our  transactions  some  notes  which  I  have 
from  time  to  time  collected,  on  the  names  of  the  various  persons  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  as  having  filled  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  It 
afterwards  appeared  to  me  that  an  account  of  the  foundation  deed  and  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  might  not  be  without  interest,  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  particular  institution,  as  a  subject  of  local  history, 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  this  society,  but  as  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  manners  and  opinion  at  that  remarkable  era  in  our  literary  and  religious 
history,  of  which  the  foundation  of  grammar  schools  was  a  striking 
characteristic. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  schools  owed  thehr  foundation  to  charters  from 
Ejng  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  granting  to  them  the  endowments 
of  chauntries,  suppressed  under  the  statute  1  Edward  VI.  c.  14,  which, 
after  reciting  that  "  a  great  part  of  superstitions  and  errors  in  Christian 
religion  hath  been  brought  into  the  minds  and  estimations  of  men,  by 
reason  of  their  ignorance  of  their  very  true  and  perfect  salvation  through 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  devizing  and  fantazying  vain  opinions  of 
purgatory  and  masses  satisfactory,  to  be  done  for  them  which  be  departed, 
the  which  doctrine  and  vain  opinion  by  nothing  more  is  maintained  and 
upholden  than  by  the  abuse  of  trentals,  chauntries,  and  other  provisions 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  said  blindness  and  ignorance,  and  further 
considering  that  the  alteration,  change,  and  amendment  of  the  same,  and 
converting  to  good  and  godly  uses,  as  in  erecting  of  grammar  schools  to  the 
education  of  youth  m  virtue  and  godliness,  and  the  further  augmenting  the 
universities,  and  better  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy,  cannot  in  this 
present  parliament  be  provided  and  conveniently  done,""  authorises  the 
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seizure  to  the  king  s  use  of  all  lands  and  possessions  for  the  maintenance 
of  chauntiy  priests,  and  the  payment  into  the  exchequer  of  rent-charges 
appropriated  to  superstitious  uses.  But  the  endowment  of  schools  for  the 
cultivation  of  classical  learning  had  a  prior  and  independent  origin.  For 
some  years  before  the  altered  relations  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  monastic 
system  had  been  tottering  to  its  fall :  and  the  exposure  of  its  corruption  had 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  measure  so  Tiolent,  that  even  Heniy  would 
not  have  ventured  on  it,  if  he  had  not  felt  confident  that  his  designs  were 
seconded  by  the  national  will.  In  the  meantime,  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  on  the  continent,  and  the  general  enfiunchisement  of  the  human 
mind,  which  accompanied  the  agitation  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  early 
reformers,  awakened  many,  even  among  those  who  had  seen  no  reason  to 
abandon  their  allegiance  to  the  Eomish  church,  to  the  necessity  for  providing 
those  means  for  the  advancement  of  learning  which  the  monasteries  bad 
ceased  to  afford.  Thus  about  the  year  1516,  we  find  Richard  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  whose  foundation  of  Corpus  Christ!  College  at  Oxford  was 
originally  intended  for  a  monastic  establishment,  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  remonstrance  of  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (himself  the 
founder  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  in  1510)  urging  him  to  provide 
for  the  increase  of  learning  rather  than  "  build  houses  and  provide  Uvelihoods 
for  a  company  of  bussing  monks,  whose  end  and  fall  they  themselv^  might 
live  to  see."  (Holinshed's  Chronicle,  iii.  617,  ed.  1808.)  In  the  same 
spirit  colleges  and  schools  were  about  this  time  founded  in  considerable 
numbers  by  royal  and  individual  liberality.  Of  those  which  are  referred  to 
the  former  source  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  enquire  how  many  are  really 
indebted  to  royal  munificence,  and  how  many  owe  nothing  to  the  monarchs 
whose  names  they  bear,  beyond  the  trouble  of  affixing  the  sign  manual  to 
the  warrant  for  issuing  a  charter. 

Our  Warrington  Granmiar  School  owes  neither  lands  nor  charter  to  royal 
fJEtvor ;  but  is  indebted  for  its  foundation  to  the  pious  bounty  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boteler  of  Bewsey,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden,  whose  knightly  family,  as 
lords  of  Warrington  from  a  period  voiy  shortly  after  the  conquest,  have 
been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  transactions  of  this  society.  By  his 
will,  dated  16th  August,  12  Henry  VIII.  (1620).  after  reciting  that  he  had 
"  delyvit  by  indenture  tripartede  into  the  custody  and  kepyng  of  the  righte 
revende  Father  in  God  John  Abbotte  of  Whalley  fyve  hundrethe  markes 
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in  golde  savelj  to  be  kepte  to  bis  use  and  to  be  disposede  at  bis  pleasure/* 
declares  that  "  it  is  bis  full  will  and  mynde  tbat  his  executors  should  baye 
the  disposicon  and  ordeiyng  of  the  said  sume  of  fyve  hundretbe  markes  to 
purchase  and  obteyne  lands  tents  or  rentes  to  the  jerelj  value  of  ten  pounds 
above  all  charges  or  as  mjcbe  thereof  as  should  be  unprovidett  and  pur- 
chasede  by  him  and  therewith  to  found  a  fre  gram  scole  in  Weryngton  to 
endure  for  ev  and  to  susteyne  and  beire  the  charges  of  the  same  and  the 
residue  of  the  saide  fyve  hundreth  markes  whiche  should  remayne  aft  the 
said  land  p,chasede  and  all  costes  and  charges  consnyng  the  said  fimdacon 
of  the  saide  gram  scole  made  &  hade  he  willed  that  his  executors  should 
have  the  disposicon  thereof  to  dispose  for  his  soule  and  his  wyffe*s  soule 
and  for  the  maynetnnce  of  that  his  p'sente  testamente  And  it  was  his  will 
that  his  executors  duryng  theire  sevall  lyves  and  aft  theire  decease  that  his 
heires  from  tyme  to  tyme  should  denoiate  name  and  appoynte  an  honeste 
preste  groundely  lemede  in  gram  to  be  maist  of  the  said  scole  whiche 
should  say  masse  pray  and  do  dyvine  s^vice  at  the  poche  churche  of  Weryngton 
for  the  soule  of  him  the  saide  Sir  Thomas  Dame  Margarette  his  wyffe  his 
auncetors  and  his  heires  after  theire  deceases  and  that  all  statuts  and 
ordinnces  concemyng  the  fundacon  of  the  saide  scole  should  be  made  and 
stablyssbede  by  him  and  his  said  executors/* 

Sir  Thomas  set  about  the  good  work  in  his  life  time  ;  for  by  a  codicil, 
dated  27th  February,  13  Heniy  VIII.  (1522),  after  reciting  that  "his  trusty 
srvnts  S'  Will*"  Plutre  and  Eauf  Alyn  at  his  costs  and  charges  to  his  use 
&  to  the  p'fomace  of  his  last  will  had  p*chased  certen  mesis  lands  and  tents 
in  Tyldesley  and  Weryngton,**  he  willed  "that  the  said  feoffees  should  stand 
seasyd  of  all  the  said  mesis  lands  &  tents  w*  all  their  apptnnce  to  thuse  of 
the  fundacon  of  the  free  gram  scole  as  is  compset  in  his  said  will  and  the 
same  mesis  lands  and  tents  to  be  made  sure  to  the  same  use  by  thadvise  of 
his  executors  and  their  councell  lemed.** 

He  died  on  the  27th  April,  1522;  and  his  pious  intentions  were  carried 
into  effect  by  an  indenture  dated  the  16th  April,  1526,  to  which  date  I 
have  accordingly  referred  the  foundation  of  the  school.  The  deed  is  made 
between  Thomas  Boteler,  Esquire,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  of 
the  first  part,  Dame  Margret  Boteler,  late  wife  of  y^  s*  Sir  Thom,  Kanulph 
Pole  Gierke,  Rich'*  Sneyde  Esq.,  &  Will"  Plumtre  Chapleyn,  Executors*  of 

*A  few  words  on  the  names  of  the  execators  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Dame 
Margaret,  the  testator's  widow,  was  the  daughter  of  John  DeWes,  of  Doddington,  and  is 
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the  testament  and  last  will  of  y*  s**  S'  Tho.  Boteler  of  the  second  part,  Sir 
Richard  Bolde  K*  and  15  other  knights,  esquires,  &  gentlemen,  four  of 
whom  had  married  daughters  of  the  testator,  the  intended  trustees  (or  feoffees 
as  they  were  then  styled)  of  the  third  part,  and  S''*  Richard  Taylor,  clerk, 
named  deputed  &  ordained  schoolm'  of  A  new  Free  School  made  &  ordained 

said  to  have  BubseqaenUy  married  Richard  Butler,  of  Rawcliffe.  Raiiulph  Pole  is 
described  in  the  attestation  to  the  will  as  Parson  of  Hawardyn.  Bichard  Sneyd,  was 
recorder  of  Chester,  and  four  times  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  that  city.  Li 
19  Henry  YIII.  he  pnrchased  from  John  Cheney  the  manor  of  Wistaston,  which 
has  descended  to  the  Sneyds  of  Bradwell  and  Keele,  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 
(See  Orm.  Chesh.  iii.  256.)  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  who  by  his  will  confirms  a 
fee  or  annual  rent  of  twenty  shillynge  by  the  yere  to  his  trusty  frende  Bichard 
Sneyde  for  his  counsel  to  him  given,  appears  to  have  selected  him  with  a  Tiew 
to  his  professional  knowledge,  as  one  of  the  executors,  which  oi&oe  he  also  filled  to 
Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  24th  May,  18  Henry  VIII.  (See  SeacmUi 
House  of  Stanley  y  p.  43.)  The  name  of  William  Plumtre  occurs  in  various  docaments 
of  the  period.  Sir  Thomas,  by  his  will,  directs  certain  feoffees,  in  whom  he  had  dready 
vested  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  of  Warrington  for  that  purpose,  to  '•  psente  to 
be  psone  of  the  said  churche  when  it  shall  happe  to  be  next  void  my  well-beloTcd 
chapleyne  Sir  William  Plumtre  preste  for  the  gode  love  xele  and  fkvor  that  I  beire 
to  the  said  Sir  William  and  to  thentente  that  he  shall  daily  pray  for  me ;"  and  makes  a 
pecuniary  provision  for  him  until  he  should  be  promoted  to  some  benefice  of  the  yearly 
value  of  i.%0  or  above.  Notwithstanding  the  testator  charges  his  son  and  heir, 
Thomas  Boteler,  upon  his  blessing,  to  suffer  the  said  Sir  William  peaceably  to  be 
presented  and  inducted  into  the  said  church,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  arraDgement 
was  ever  carried  into  effect ;  for  it  appears  from  Baudle  Holme's  notes  on  WarriogtoD 
Church,  printed  in  Baines,  from  the  Harl.  MSS.,  that  Richard  Delves,  parson  of  the 
Church,  died  22nd  November,  1527,  and  on  the  27th  September,  35  Henry  Vlli.  (1544), 
Me  find  Sir  William  Plumtre  in  possession  of  the  church  of  the  dissolved  Aagnstine 
Priory  of  Warrington,  under  a  lease  from  the  great  monastic  grantee,  Thomas  Hokroft, 
(see  Beatnonfs  Warrington  in  1465,  p.  xlvi.,)  while  in  the  84  Henry  VIII.,  as  I  ahill 
have  to  notice  presently,  the  rectory  of  Warrington  was  held  by  Edward  Keble,  and 
an  arrangement  made  which  rendered  it,  for  200  years,  of  very  little  value  to  his 
successor. 

•  The  use  of"  Sir,*'  as  a  clerical  title,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Shalcespeare,  is  as 
familiar  to  the  reader  of  early  poetry  as  to  the  legal  antiquary,  who  meets  with  the  title 
so  often  in  formal  documents  like  the  present,  that  he  cannot  share  the  evident  surprise  of 
Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  "  that  it  has  crept  even  into  Acts  of  Parliament" 
The  precise  import  of  the  title  has  not,  however,  been  much  considered.  '  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  speaking  of  the  usage  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  observes 
that  **  all  the  priests  of  the  period,  who  were  called  from  that  oirourostance  the  Pope's 
knights,  received  the  honorable  title  of  Bominms,  contracted  into  Dom  or  Dan,  or 
translated  into  Sir,  the  title  of  reverence  due  to  the  secular  chivalry."  {Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  ch.  xx.)  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his  Olossary,  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  title  "applied 
to  priests  and  curates  in  general,"  explaining  that  Doniinus,  the  academical  title  of  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  was  usually  rendered  by  Sir  in  English  at  the  Universities,  so  that  a 
bachelor,  who  in  the  books  stood  *  Dominus  Brown,'  was  in  conversation  called  *  Sir 
Brown* "  He  adds,  that  this  was  in  use  in  some  colleges  even  in  his  memory,  but  not,  as  m 
tlie  instances  found  in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name.  FnUer 
observes  that  **  such  priests  as  have  the  addition  of  Sir  before  their  Christian  name  were 
men  not  graduated  in  the  university,  being  in  orders  but  not  in  degrees,  whilst  others, 
entitled  masters,  had  commenced  in  the  arts :  and  generally  founders  of  chauntnes 
preferred  priests  not  beneficed  to  those  places,  as  best  at  leisure  constantly  to  attend  the 
same."  {Church  History,  b.  vi.  p.  352.)  [Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  iulu«c* 
has  been  discussed  in  Notes  and  Queries.^ 
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by  those  presents  at  Warrington  in  y*  county  of  Lane,  of  y*  fourth  part. 
It  commences  with  a  recital  that  "  y*  afores"^  S'  Thomas  Boteler  k*  Bight 
virtuously  calling  to  his  good  remembrance  y*  in  y*  s**  county  &  shire  of 
Lano.  be  very  few  schools  of  Gram'  Whereby  mens  sons  might  learn  gram' 
to  y*  Intent  y*  they  thereby  might  y*  better  learn  to  know  Allmighty  G^  & 
to  serve  him  according  to  y'  Duties  by  Virtue  wherof  they  might  y*  better 
avoid  and  eschew  all  vices  &  use  good  man**  thinking  also  inwardly  in  his 
hearte  that  throw  y*  Grace  &  Goodnes  of  All*^  G**  many  poor  child'n  & 
yong  men  applying  themselvs  to  learn  gram'  w**  is  y*  onginall  groond  and 
fountayn  out  of  y"  w*^  doth  proceed  &  spring  y*  very  mean  Ss  plain  way  to 
come  to  y*  clear  und'standing  of  Good  liveing  might  approach  to  such 
knolege  of  y*  light  of  grace  y*  pchance  they  might  happen  to  be  y*  very 
clear  lanthom  of  Good  Example  in  Vertuous  living  to  all  y*  country  there- 
abouts to  y*  good  encrease  and  use  of  vertue  and  expulsion  of  all  vices  fully 
intended  &  purposed  to  have  stablished  founded  and  made  A  free  Gram' 
school  in  Warringto"  afors*  if  it  had  pleased  All*^  Q^  to  have  sufferd  him  to 
have  livd  in  y*  transitorry  life  few  years  longer  than  he  did  Wherefore  &  for 
as  much  as  it  pleased  All*'  G*  to  take  him  to  his  infinite  mercy  before  y* 
establishm*  &  Foundat"  of  y*  same  Gram'  school  yet  y*  s**  S'  Thomas 
Boteler  by  his  last  will  and  testam*  declared  and  willed  y*  y'  s**  Gram' 
School  sh**  be  after  his  Death  founded  and  made  for  ever  to  endure  Where- 
fore as  well  y*  s**  Thomas  Boteler  son  and  Heu*  of  y*  s**  S'  Thomas  &  y*  s* 
executors  of  y*  Testam*  of  y*  s*  S'  Thomas  as  y*  s**  S'  Rich**  Bold  and  other 
his  co-feoffies  afores*  consid'ng  y*  Blessed  mind  and  Good  Purpose  of  y*  s* 
S'  Thom.  in  y*  Premises  as  is  before  declared  and  intendmg  y*  perfect 
execution  of  y*  s*  laste  will  of  y*  s*  S'  Thom"  and  the  Accomplishm*  of  y* 
same  have  ordeynd  establisht  and  made  &  by  these  Presents  done  ordeyn 
establish  and  make  A  free  Gram'  school  to  be  kept  and  holden  for  ever  in 
Warrington  afores^  and  also  divers  convenient  ordenances  and  estatutes 
concerning  y^  same  as  hereafter  done  ensue." 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  that  portion  of  the  deed  which  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  trustees,  the  vesting  in  them  of  the  trust  estates,  and  the 
provisions  for  future  management,  as  it  is  not  only  comparatively  unin- 
teresting, but  is  accessible  in  the  reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
It  may  therefore  sufl&ce  to  say  that  by  the  deed  under  notice,  and  a  deed 
therein  referred  to  of  even  date,  a  house  in  Warrington,  set  in  a  lane  there 
called  Baglano,  and  a  croft  adjoining,  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
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master,  to  be  called  the  School  House  of  Warrington ;  and  lands  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  including  those  specificallj  mentioned  in  the  codicil,  are  vested 
in  the  feoffees  to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster.  Provisions  are  also  made  for 
the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  and  for  granting  leases  of  the  lands  to  the 
schoolmaster  for  terms  of  60  years  determinable  with  his  life ;  and  it  is 
provided  that "  whensoever  y*  s**  Sir  Rich**  Taylor  now  made  schoolm'  by  these 
presents  or  any  other  schoolm'  there  shall  happen  to  decease  or  to  be  amoved 
from  y*  mastership  or  rowme  of  schoolm'  of  the  s*  Free  School  for  any 
cause  hereafter  declared  that  then  y*  s**  Dame  Margret  Ranulph  Rich*  & 
W"*  Plumtre  and  y'  overliv*  of  y"  shall  name  and  appoint  anoth'  honest  and 
discreet  Priest  sufficiently  and  groundedly  learned  in  gram'  &  able  to  teach 
gram'  to  be  schoolm'  of  y*  s**  school  for  Term  of  his  life  &  after  y*  Decease 
of  y*  same  Dame  Margret  Ranulph  Pole  Rich**  Sneyde  and  W"*  Plumtre 
that  then  Thom"  Boteler  son  &  heir  of  y"  s**  S'  Thom"  Boteler  &  his  Heirs 
of  his  body  begotten  And  for  defeult  of  Heirs  of  his  Body  then  his  right 
Heirs  from  time  to  time  whensoever  y*  s**  school  shall  happen  to  &11  void  of 
a  schoolm' by  Death  or  oth'wise  shall  name  appoint  &  put  in  another  honest 
&  Discreet  Priest  groundedly  seen  &  leamd  in  gram'  &  able  to  teach  gram' 
to  be  schoolm'  of  y*  s**  Free  school  And  if  it  happen  y*  s**  Thom*  Boteler  or 
his  Heirs  of  his  Body  &  for  lack  of  Heirs  of  his  Body  his  right  Heirs  within 
A  month  next  after  y'  Advoidance  of  y*  s**  schoolm'  to  be  neglig*  &  remiss 
&  do  not  name  appoint  &  put  in  another  schoolm'  when  &  as  often  as  j*  s' 
Free  school  shall  fall  void  as  is  before  declared  that  then  y*  Ptoon  of 
Warrington  afores**  for  y*  time  being  and  his  Suc^jess"  Parsons  of  Warrington 
afores**  shall  have  for  that  time  only  y*  nomination  &  putting  in  of  A  new 
schoolm'  of  y*  sf  Gram'  School  as  often  as  y'  same  Free  School  shall  fall 
void  as  is  afores*  &  in  case  y*  s**  Parson  or  any  his  success"  Parsons  of 
Warrington  afores**  shall  happen  to  be  negligent  &  remiss  &  do  not  name 
nor  put  in  an  able  Honest  and  Discreet  Priest  as  is  aforas"^  to  be  schoohn' 
of  the  s**  Free  School  by  y*  space  of  anoth'  month  then  next  following  that 
then  the  Warden  of  y*  CoUedg  of  Manchest'  &  his  success'*  for  y*  time  being 
shall  name  &  appoint  A  schoolm'  of  y*  s**  Free  School  in  like  form  as  y*  a 
Parson  should  have  done  &  in  likewise  in  y*  time  of  y*  Vacation  of  f  a 
Parsonage  y*  s**  Warden  and  his  success"  shall  have  y*  nomination  & 
appointm*  of  y*  s**  schoolm'  for  that  time  only  as  often  as  y"  same  school 
shall  fall  void  y*  s**  Parsonage  then  being  void  of  a  Parson."  It  is  further 
provided  "  y*  y*  s'*  schoolm'  shall  have  A  seal  made  &  known  for  y*  schoolm" 
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Seal  of  Wanrington  w^  y*  wch  Seal  he  shall  do  and  seal  all  writings  j*  to 
him  shall  appertain  in  any  thing  concerning  y*  s"^  school  or  any  thing 
thereto  belonging  &  y  same  Seal  to  be  surely  kept  and  deliv'd  from  one 
schoolm'  to  another  as  they  shall  succeed  in  y'  Rowmes  and  y^  all  deeds 
scripts  indentures  evidences  &  muniments  concerning  y*  s**  lands  &c.  shall 
be  layd  put  &  deliv'd  by  y  s**  schoolm'  by  indenture  Bipartited  into  y*  s* 
College  of  Manchester  &  there  to  be  surely  kept  and  copies  thereof  to  be 
made  &  deliv'd  to  y^  s**  schoolm'  &  to  remain  w***  him  &  w***  any  other 
schoolm'  there  &  if  any  of  y*  s*  lands  or  tenem**  hereafter  happen  to  be  in 
variance  or  suit  in  y*  Law  then  y*  Warden  of  y*  s*  CbUedge  or  his  success' 
for  y*  defence  thereof  shall  deliver  to  y*  s**  schoolm'  all  such  deeds  as  con- 
cemeth  y'  same  lands  then  being  in  variance  only  if  need  so  shall  require 
&  after  the  Determination  or  appeasing  of  y*  same  variance  then  y*  same 
schoolm'  within  one  month  next  after  shall  redeliver  all  y*  same  evidence 
into  y*  8^  College  again.*'  Unfortunately  all  these  precautions  have  been 
insufficient  for  their  object.  Either  from  the  multiplicity  of  variances  and 
suits  in  the  law,  or  from  other  causes,  the  deeds  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  the  College  of  Manchester ;  and  my  extracts  are  taken  from  ancient 
copies,  which  have  been  admitted  as  evidence  in  the  Courts.  The  school- 
master no  longer  boasts  his  official  seal ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  no  impres- 
sion of  it  will  ever  gladden  the  eyes  of  Warrington  antiquaries. 

'  But  the  portion  of  the  foundation  deed,  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
direct  your  attention,  is  that  containing  '*  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of 
y*  8*^  Free  School,"  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  desirable  for  our  purpose, 
are  as  follows : — 

*'  First  it  is  ordeynd  y*  y*  said  schoolm'  shaU  teach  any  scholar  coming  to 
y'  s"^  school  after  Wittington's  Gram't  &  making  or  after  such  Form  &  such 

*  FnUer  notices  that  '*  King  Henrj  endeaTOured  an  onifonnity  of  grammar  all  oyer 
his  dominions,  that  so  youths,  though  changing  their  schoolmasters,  might  keep  their 
learning.  This  was  performed,  and  William  Lilie's  grammar  enjojned  nniyersally  to 
be  nsed.  A  stipend  of  foar  pounds  a  year  was  allowed  the  king's  printer  fbr  printing  of 
it,  and  it  was  penall  for  any  publicly  to  teach  any  other.  Bishop  Bnckeridge  examining 
a  free  school  in  his  diocese  of  Bochester,  the  scholars  were  utterly  ignorant  of  Lilie's 
rules,  as  used  to  others,  whereat  the  Biihop  exclaimed,  *  What !  are  there  puritans  also 
in  grammar  V  "  {Church  History ^  b.  t.  p.  168.)  I  find  no  Act  of  Parliament  bearing 
on  the  subject,  and  know  not  in  what  form  the  royal  injunction  appeared.  It  was 
probably  fliter  the  date  of  our  foundation  deed;  for  though  Lilie's  **Brevii$ima 
IiutUuHo 8tu roHo gromnuUices  cognotcenda"  appeared  as  early  as  1518,  his  *^ Short 
IntroductUm  of  Orammar  obvkrallt  to  bb  osbo"  was  first  printed  by  Reynold  Wolfs, 
the  king's  printer,  in  ltU9.  This  edition  is  in  the  Bodleian,  but  is  extremely  rare,  not 
being  noticed  by  either  Ames,  Dibdin,  or  Lowndes.    The  79th  canon  of  1603  (confirm- 
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Gramar  wch  shall  be  most  used  to  be  taught  hereafter  in  Free  Gram'  schools 
&  y^  same  to  be  taught  freely  &  quietly  without  taking  any  Reward  Stipend 
or  Schole-hire  or  any  other  thing  by  Promise  grant  or  coven*  before  made 
any*  Feriall  day  except  three  Feriall  days  next  before  y •  Feasts  of  y*  Nativity 
of  our  L*  G**  Easter  and  Pentecost  and  other  three  Feriall  days  next  after 
y*  said  Feasts  except  y'  s**  schoolmaster  shall  happen  to  have  any  reasonable 
let  or  impediment  Provided  alwais  y*  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  y*  schoolm'  & 
any  other  schoolm'  for  y'  time  being  to  take  of  any  Scholar  of  y*  s'*  school 
learning  gram'  four  penys  by  year  y*  is  to  say  in  y*  Quarter  next  after 
Xhnas  A  Cock  peney  &  in  any  of  y*  three  other  Quart"  in  y*  year  one 
Potationf  Peny  &  for  y*  same  Potation  Penys  y*  y*  s**  schoolm'  for  y*  time 

iog  the  iDJunctions  of  Edward  YI.  and  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  the  canons  of  1571)  directs 
that  all  schoolmasters  **  shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  king  Henry  YIII,  and 
continued  in  the  times  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  noble  memory,  and  none 
other."  {Gibs.  Cod.  1145.)  It  is  not  yery  clear  which  of  the  nnmerons  grammatical 
works  of  Bobert  Whittinton,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  and  Pynson,  from  1513  to 
1522,  is  referred  to  in  our  foundation  deed  as  Wittington's  grammar ;  but  at  this  period 
he  must  have  been  at  the  height  of  his  repatation.  He  is  mentioned  by  Warton  {Hisiory 
of  English  Poetry /li,  130)  as  being  the  last  person,  (though  some  later  instances  are 
mentioned  in  Churton's  lives  of  Smith  and  Sutton,)  on  whom  was  conferred  the  Oxford 
degree  in  rhetoric,  which  included  versification  and  grammar,  and  which  eventually  led 
to  the  title  of  Poet  Laureate.  Anthony  Wood  says  he  was  "  the  most  famous  grammarian 
of  his  time,  and  had  his  head  crowned,  or  his  temples  adorned,  with  laurel ;  at  which 
time,  and  the  time  also  when  that  degree  was  completed,  it  was  allowed  to  him  by  the  Tener- 
able  regents  that  he  might  wear  a  hood  lined  with  silk,  but  not  to  be  used  for  the  future  by 
any  body  else."  {Fasti  Oxon,  vi.  19.)  The  judgment  of  his  contempomries  was  not 
ratified  by  posterity.  Boger  Ascham  speaks  with  contempt  of  **  such  beggarly  gatherings 
as  Horman,  Wbittington,  and  other  like  vulgars  fDr  making  of  Latin'*  {School- 
master, p.  277,  edition  1815);  and  says  that  **  a  child  will  learn  of  the  better  of  them 
that  which  another  day,  if  he  be  wise  and  come  to  judgment,  he  must  be  fain  to  unlearn 
again."  (Id.  p.  196.)  Fuller  compares  Whittinton  and  Lilly  to  '*a  verb  d^ecUve  and 
one  perfect  in  all  the  requisites  thereof ;"  though  in  another  place  he  quaintly  admits 
that  "  some  since  have  discovered  blasted  leaves  in  our  Lilly." 

*  Unless  the  word  any  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  every ,  as  it  appears  to  be  else- 
where,  the  sentence  is  incomplete,  and  possibly  requires  the  word  notwithstanding  to  be 
supplied.  If  the  former  be  the  correct  reading,  the  ifordjerial  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
weekday.  It  was  occasionally  so  used,  as  in  a  charter  of  1448  quoted  in  Cowel's 
Interpreter  (s.  v.  Feria),  stipulating  for  the  celebration  of  mass,  **  per  tres  dies  feriales 
in  capella  ellemosinariee  nostrse,  et  per  alios  tres  dies  feriales  in  capella  S.  Marie,  diebos 
vero  dominicis  ubicunque  voluerit."  The  ferial  litany  is  subsequently  spoken  of  in 
this  sense.  The  word,  however,  generally  implied  a  festival  day  of  some  sort,  whence 
OUT  fairs,  which  in  early  times  were  usually  held  on  the  wake  or  festival  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  Perhaps  the  word  had  a  meaning  answering  to  our 
modem  holiday,  rather  than  to  the  ancient  holy-day,  being  used,  in  analogy  to  the  Boman 
Feria,  to  denote  those  days  on  which  either  law,  custom,  or  religion  sanctioned  a 
cessation  from  labour;  and  a  subsequent  clause  in  the  deed  may  have  been  intended 
to  restrain  the  too  frequent  practice  of  making  ferial  days  an  excuse  for  the  interruption 
of  school  duties,  and  to  confine  the  indulgence  to  the  more  important  festivals  or  holy 
days  of  the  church. 

f  Both  of  these  payments  were  sanctioned  by  almost  universal  custom,  bat  are 
expressly  prohibited  in  the  statutes  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  together  with 
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being  shall  make  A  Drbking  for  all  y*  s**  Scholars  in  any  of  y*  s*  three 
Quart"  in  y«  year." 

"Also  y'  y«  8^  schoolm'  shall  give  no  licence  to  any  scholar  of  y*  s^  school 
to  play  in  any  feriall  day  if  in  y®  week  of  y«  s*  feriall  days  shall  happen  to 
fall  one  Holy  day  &  if  it  be  A  whole  week  without  any  Holy  day  that  then 
y**  afores^  schoolm'  for  y**  time  being  shall  give  Licence  to  y«  s^  Scholars  to 
play  on  y*  thursday  at  afternoon  only  except  it  be  at  y«  Request  or  Desire 
of  A  great  Worshipf^  man." 

**  Item  It  is  ordeynd  by  y«  s^  Parties  y*  y*  s^  schoolm'  for  y«  time  being  & 
any  other  Priest  Schoolm'  of  y«  s^  School  being  within  Warrington  Parish 
afores^  any  Simday  and  Holy  day  shall  be  personally  in  y«  Quire  of  y« 
Parish  Church  of  Warrington  afores^  in  his  Surplice  to  help  to  sing  read 
&  say  y«  Divine  Service  according  to  his  Learning  &  coning  Except  he  have 
a  Beasonable  Excuse  or  Impediment.** 

"  Also  it  is  ordeynd  y*  all  y*  schollars  of  y«  s*  Free  School  being  present 
thrice  in  y«  week  y*  is  to  say  Sunday  Wednesday  &  Friday  shall  go  two  & 
two  togeth**  in  Processions  about  or  within  y«  s^  Church  of  Warrington 
Singing  y«  Feriall  Litany  in  y«  Feriall  day  &  on  y«  Sunday  or  other  Holy 
days  then  singing  y«  Respondes  *  or  such  Service  as  to  that  Day  then  shall 
appertain  <fe  according  to  y«  Coning  of  y«  s^  Scholars  in  Song.** 

"  Also  if  y*  s^  schoolm'  for  y«  time  being  or  any  other  schoolm'  of  y«  s^ 
Free-School  be  proved  afore  y«  Officiall  of  Chester  by  four  Honest  Persons 
of  Warrington  y*  he  is  not  Dilig*  in  attending  or  teaching  y«  s^  Scholars  or 
else  be  not  honest  in  his  living  by  Incontinency  or  Viciousnes  or  else  if  he 
be  not  Discreet  in  Correction  of  y«  s**  scholars  that  then  if  y«  s^  schoolm' 
do  not  amend  after  three  monitions  to  him  thereof  to  be  given  by  him  y* 

the  Victor  Penny — these,  with  a  nojnber  of  similar  perqaisites,  having  become  in  many 
instances  an  exonse  for  extortion.  To  modem  ideas  the  barbarous  custom  of  cock- 
throwing  at  Shrovetide  is  scarcely  less  reooncileable  with  scholastic  discipline  than  the 
Drinking  prescribed  by  our  foundation  deed  ;  but  may  not  the  latter  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  quasi  religious  observance  connected  with  the  founder's  anniversary,  and  traceable 
to  the  Jewish  funeral  feasts  ?  Fuller  speaks  of  a  general  expense  out  of  lands  wherewith 
every  chantry  was  endowed  "for  an  anniversary  potation,  founded,  as  it  seems,  on  Job's 
words.  Job  iv.,  as  Bellarmine  citeth  the  chapter  without  verse: — Panem  tuum  et 
vinum  tuum  super  septilturam  justi  constitne — put  thy  bread  and  thy  wine  upon  the 
sepulture  of  the  just  man — but  no  such  words  appear  in  the  place  alleged,  though  some 
such  like  are  found  in  the  fourth  of  Tobit,  ver.  17."  {Church  Hist,  b.  vi.  p.  352.)  In 
the  Book  of  Eeclesiasticus,  ch.  xxx.  v.  18,  ^e  read  "  Delicates  poured  upon  a  mouth 
shut  up  are  as  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  grave." 

•  **  Eesponds "  were  short  anthems  sung  after  reading  three  or  four  verses  of  a 
chapter,  after  which  the  chapter  proceeded.  (Gibs.  Cod,  298.) 
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namd  <!^  appointed  y*  same  schoolm'  if  he  then  he  on  live  ft  if  he  he  dead 
then  hy  him  j'  shall  have  y*  nomination  &  patting  in  of  y*  s^  Schoobn'  that 
then  y«  same  person  to  whom  y**  next  nomination  shall  helong  shall  amove 
the  same  Schoolm''  &  provide  name  &  put  in  another  sufficient  &  ahle  Priest 
to  be  Schoolm'  of  y«  s^  Free-school  for  Term  of  his  Life  as  is  Afores*." 

"  Also  it  is  further  ordeynd  y*  he  y  s^  Schoolm'  for  y«  Time  being  shall 
appoint  every  day  one  of  his  scholars  learning  Gram'  of  y«  two  highest 
Forms  in  y*  school  one  after  another  as  y«  s^  scholars  shall  sitte  in  order  to 
teach  all  infants  y'  shall  come  to  y*  s^  school  to  learn  y  A.  B.  G.  ft  Primars 
ft  so  forth  till  they  be  entred  into  y  Learning  of  Gram'." 

"  It  is  also  ordeynd  y*  as  well  y**  s*  schoolm'  as  y«  s^  scholars  of  y*  s^  school 
inhabited  w*""  y«  Franchises  of  Warrington  afores**  between  Michaelmas  ft 
Easter  shall  be  at  y«  'Parish  Church  of  Warrington  betwixt  six  ft  seven  of 
y«  clock  in  y«  momiDg  ft  there  shall  say  such  Prayers  as  shall  be  lymyted 
ft  written  on  A  table  to  be  hanged  in  Boteler's  Chappell  within  y  s*'  Church 
then  imediately  after  y^  they  shall  go  to  y«  s^  School-house  ft  shall  depart 
thence  at  five  of  y«  dock  in  y«  Afternoon  or  by  four  at  y«  Discretion  of  y«  s* 
schoolm'  ft  between  Easter  and  Michaelmas  y«  same  m'  and  scholars  shaU 
be  at  y«  s'*  Church  between  five  ft  six  of  y*  clock  in  y«  morning  ft  there 
shall  say  y«  s^  prayers  ft  then  imediately  from  thence  shall  depart  ft  go  to 
y«  s*  school  ft  every  night  after  they  shall  depart  from  y«  s*  school  y«  si*  M' 
ft  Scholars  shall  resort  to  y«  s*  Church  and  there  shall  sing  an  Antiphone 
of  our  Lady  and  say  such  Prayers  as  shall  be  expressed  in  y«  s^  Table  ft 
then  depart  home." 

"  Also  it  is  ordeynd  y*  if  any  of  the  s<*  schoolm"  for  y«  time  being  shall 
happen  to  be  sick  or  diseased  so  y*  he  shall  not  be  able  to  teach  y*  s^ 
scholars  that  then  he  shall  cause  another  sufficient  ft  able  Priest  to  supply 
his  Boom  during  his  s*  sickness  ft  Disease  ft  shall  pay  to  him  such  wages 
as  they  shall  agree  upon.** 

'*  It  is  also  ordeynd  y^  no  scholar  shall  wear  any  Dagger  Hangar  or  other 
Weapon  invasive  other  than  his  knife  to  cut  his  meat  with  ft  y*  any  scholar 
shaU  be  obedient  to  y«  s*  schoolm'  for  y«  time  being  in  all  his  comdments  ft 
Demands  lawfuU  ft  shall  be  ready  to  give  his  help  ft  Assistance  to  y* 
Correction  of  evy  scholar  of  y«  s^  Free  School  when  ft  as  often  as  y«  s* 
Schoolautster  for  y«  time  being  shall  comand  them." 

"  Also  it  is  ordeynd  y*  ev'y  scholar  after  he  be  twelve  months  in  Gram' 
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8hall  use  to  speak  to  another  at  all  times  &  Id  every  Place  latin  &  no  English 
&  y<  no  scholar  shall  use  Diceing  or  Carding  nor  any  other  unlawfull  games 
upon  pain  of  Correction  at  y  Discretion  of  y»  s*  schoolm'." 

**  Also  it  is  ordeyned  y*  if  any  scholar  do  disobey  y«  s*  schoohn^  in  his 
Reasonable  Comandm*  or  Correction  or  make  any  Fray  upon  him  that  then 
y*  s^  scholar  to  be  amoved  from  y  s^  school  for  ever  Except  y«  s*  schoolm' 
be  contented  to  keep  him  still.*' 

"  Also  it  is  ordeynd  &  agreed  betwixt  y«  s*  Parties  y*  one  Auiversaiy  shall 
be  kept  within  y*  s^  Church  of  Warrington  at  y«  Costs  of  every  of  y*  said 
Schoolm'  for  y«  time  being  y«  seven  &  twenty  day  of  Aprill  evy  year  for  y 
souls  of  y«  8*  S'  Thom'  &  his  Ancestors  &  his  Heirs  &  for  y«  soul  of  Dame 
Margret  Boteler  after  her  Decease  in  manor  &  form  hereafter  ensuing  y*  is 
u)  wit  y*  y«  Parson  or  y«  Curat  of  y«  s*  Parish  Church  w*  seven  other  priests 
w^  shall  be  eight  in  number  &  ten  singing  Clerks  or  schol**  in  y«  evening 
before  y*  s^  27^  day  shall  together  sing  Placebo  &  Dirige  &  in  y*  morning 
of  y«  s^  27*  day  y  s^  eight  Priests  &  ten  clerks  shall  say  y«  Comendations  & 
after  y*  at  y^  Pleasure  three  of  y*  s^  Priests  to  say  masse  of  The  Trentall  of 
S*  Gregory*  w*^  y«  Collect  Deus  simul  spes  nostra  &  iiy  of  y*  other  Priests 
to  say  mass  of  y«  Aniversary  &  y«  Parson  Curate  or  another  Priest  to  keep 
mass  of  Requiem  solemnly  w»*»  note  &  y  other  Seven  Priests  &  ten  Clerks 
to  help  to  sing  in  y«  same  masse  &  y  Priest  y*  keepeth  y«  s^  masse  of 
Requiem  to  have  vij  pence  &  every  of  y*  other  7  Priests  to  have  viij*  for  y 
Business  &  every  of  y«  s*  ten  clerks  to  have  y^."* 

"  And  furthermore  it  is  ordeynd  f  y«  Bellman  of  Warrington  w*  y*  Bell 
in  y«  s*  xxvj  day  of  Aprill  at  afternoon  shall  go  throu  y  town  of  Warrington 
&  according  to  y  custom  therof  desire  ev^  man  woman  &  child  to  pray  for 
y  Souls  of  y«  8*  S'  Thomas  &  Dame  Margret  after  her  Decease  &  his  Heirs 
&  y*  done  then  y  clerk  of  y«  Church  of  Warrington  to  cause  three  long 
peals  to  be  rungen  w*  all  y"  Bells  in  y  steeple  except  y  Sanctus  Bell  &  so 
on  y  6^  27  day  as  according  for  an  Aniversary  &  y  same  Clerk  to  have  for 
y  Ringing  xx^&y  Bellman  to  have  \j<*." 

*  '*  Placebo  "  and  "  Dirige  **  are  parts  of  the  oflBoe  for  the  dead  in  the  Sarom  ManiiaL 
An  office  for  the  dead,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Dirige,**  is  retained  in  Henrf  VIII/s 
Primer.  Under  the  title  of  '*  The  Commendations/'  the  Primer  prints  the  1 19th  Psalm, 
describing  it  as  **  the  A  B  G  of  Oodly  loye«  the  paradise  of  lemyng,  the  shoppe  of  the 
holy  Gost,  the  sehole  of  tmth."  *'  Mass  of  the  Trentall  of  St.  Gregory"  is  supposed  by  a 
high  authority  on  ritual  subjects  to  refer  to  a  spedal  mass  in  honour  of  8t  Gregory,  in 
the  Sarum  Missal,  on  the  80th  day  after  his  festival.  Sir  Thomas  Boteler's  will  directs 
**  four  Trentalls  of  St.  Gregory  to  be  said  for  his  sonle  at  London,  at  Soala  OcbU,  by  four 
several]  priests.** 
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*•  Also  it  is  furthermore  ordeynd  y*  evy  of  y«  s^  schoolm"  w*  y**  Advice  of 
y«  Chantre  Triest  there  shall  give  &  Deal  an  Alms  y  s^  27*  day  to  fourety 
poor  Folkes  xiij"  iiij^  that  is  to  wit  ev^  of  them  iiij^.** 

"Also  it  is  ordeynd  that  there  shall  be  *  *  ♦  upon  y«  Herse*  to  be 
made  upon  &  over  y«  grave  of  y«  s^  S'  Thomas  viij  Syrgesf  during  y«  singing 
bf  y«  Dirige  and  mass  afores^    *    *    *" 

**  And  furthermore  every  of  y«  s*  schoolm"  &  y«  other  Chantre  Priest  before 
y«  feast  of  Pasche  yearly  next  ensuing  shall  say  or  cause  to  be  s*  yearly  as 
many  other  masses  to  fulfill  y«  s^  Trentall  y'  is  to  witt  27  Masses  w*  y* 
Placebo  &  Dirige  to  make  and  fulfill  A  whole  Trentall  *  ♦  *  And 
after  y«  s*  Aniversaiy  *  *  ♦  Quarter  of  y  year  to  say  five  masses  of 
y«  five  wounds  of  our  L*  for  y  soul  of  y«  s^  S'  Thomas  and  Dame  Margret 
after  her  Decease  w*  such  collects  as  they  shall  think  convenient." 

"  Also  it  is  ordeynd  &  agreed  betwixt  y*  s^  Parties  y*  y«  s^  Schoolm'  for  y 
time  being  once  in  ev*y  year  at  y«  day  of  y«  s^  Anniversary  shall  make  A 
true  Account  of  all  such  Issues  &  Profits  coming  &  growing  of  y«  s*  Lands 
Tenem*"  &  Rents  as  he  shall  then  have  rec^  that  year  before     *     *     *  y« 

« *  The  wUl  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler  directs  his  body  **  to  be  bariede,  if  it  please  Qod«  in 
the  poche  church  of  WeryDgton  before  the  ymage  of  oure  Lady  in  Boteler's  ChapeU,  in 
the  buriele  of  his  ancestors,  nere  his  father  ;**  and  he  willed  "  that  a  stone  or  oonvenyente 
tomb,  with  scripture  grayen  thereupon,  should  be  laid  upon  him,  by  the  discretion  of 
his  executors."  The  '*  herse,"  or  tomb,  erected  acccordingly,  is  described  among  the 
other  monuments  noticed  by  Bandle  Holme,  who  says : — *'  In  the  sayd  chapell,  on  a 
faire  marble  stone,  at  the  west  end  of  the  tombe,  in  brass,  is  tow  figures,  a  roan  standing 
in  armore,  with  Butler's  cote  on  ;  and  on  his  wiues  cote  is  Delves  cote ;  the  4  Evangelests 
in  brass  in  the  4  comers,  and  written  about — *  Pray  for  the  soules  of  Tho.  Batler,  ku,  and 
Dame  Margaret,  his  wife,  which  had  one  sonne  and  8  daughters,  vilzt.  Thomas  married 
Cicely,  dau.  to  Peirs  Leigh,  Margaret  to  Bich.  Bould  kt,  Ellen  to  Jo.  Bagott,  Eliz.  to  Geo. 
Booth,  Isabell  to  Bandle  Brereton,  Aime  to  Geo.  Atherton,  Cicely  to  Henry  Kighley, 
Margery  to  Tho.  Southworth,  and  Dorothy :'  Sir  Thomas  dyed  27  Aprell,  1522."  The 
only  traces  of  the  tomb,  which  hare  survived  the  various  alterations  in  the  chapel,  are 
some  fragments  of  brasses,  preserved  in  the  Warrington  Museum  and  Library,  and 
shown  in  our  page  of  illustrations,  one  of  the  coats  being  that  of  Boteler,  and  the  other 
Botekr  impaling  Delves.  The  third  figure  is  probably  the  symbol  of  St.  Matthew, 
being  one  of  '*  the  4  evangelists  in  brass  in  the  4  comers  "  noticed  by  Randle  Holme. 
The  popular  notion  that  the  beautiful  alabaster  tomb,  which  adorns  the  Boteler  chapel, 
is  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Grammar  School,  though  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
Pennant  and  Bunes,  is  disproved  not  only  by  the  armour  and  costumes,  but  by  historical 
evidence ;  the  researches  of  Mr.  Beamont,  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Chester 
Architectural,  Artdiaeologieal,  and  Historic  Siociety,  having  shown,  from  a  manuseript  of 
Sampson  Erdswick  in  the  Harleian  collection,  describing  the  arms  formerly  sculptured 
on  the  monnment,  that  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Boteler,  the  fiither  of 
^  Thomas.  The  blanks  in  this  and  several  subsequent  clauses  of  the  foundation  deed 
are  fcrand  in  the  earliest  copies,  and  represent  dark  colored  interlineations,  which  were 
nndeoypherable  when  the  copies  were  made. 

+  Serges  were  the  great  wax  candles  burnt  before  the  altar. 
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Parson  or  Curate  of  Warrington  &  before  y«  other  Chantre  Priest  singing 
in  Boteler's  Chappell  afores*  &  if  y«  schoolm'  upon  y«  s^  Account  made 
shall  be  found  to  have  rec«*  more  money  than  y«  sume  of  tene  Pounds  *  for 
his  Stipend  for  y*  year  &  y«  costs  of  y  Anivsary  as  is  before  expressd  & 
named  that  then  all  y  overplus  therof  &  y«  same  more  money  over  y  s^ 
ten  pounds  &  y«  costs  of  y«  s^  Aniversary  *  *  *  shall  be  put  into  A 
Coffer  having  three  locks  upon  it  &  y  same  money  to  be  kept  to  beire  y* 
costs  &  charges  of  y«  Renuing  of  y«  s**  Feofi&nent  &  writing  of  y  Deeds 
Schedules  &  Indentures  concerning  y«  same  school  &  for  y«  Defence  of  y« 
Title  of  y«  Premisses  &  for  y  Omam*"  of  y«  s^  Chappel  if  need  shall  so 
require." 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  interference  with  Sir  Thomas  Boteler*s  Founda- 
tion under  the  statute  14  Edw.  VI.,  for  the  suppression  of  Chauntries  and 
Trentalls.  Probably  the  appropriation,  which  (looking  at  the  words  of  the 
preamble  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  endowments  were  intended  to  be 
applied)  would  have  been  the  result  of  any  proceedings  thereunder,  was 
effected  by  the  simpler  process  of  neglecting  the  superstitious  observances 
enjoined  by  the  Foundation  Deed.  Perhaps  the  patrons  claimed  a  share 
of  the  booty.  At  all  events,  we  find  that  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  they  had  contrived,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  defeat  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler.  His  great-grandson,  Edward  Butler, 
died  about  the  year  1 586.  the  last  male  descendant  of  his  family,  having 
previously  sold  the  Bewsey  estates  and  the  manor  and  advowson  of 
Warrington,  which  by  means  of  various  assurances  became  vested  in 
Thomas  Ireland  of  Bewsey,  whose  family,  in  the  17th  century,  becoming 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  was  united  by  marriage  with  that  of  the  Irelands 
of  the  Hutt  and  Hale,  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Ireland  Blackbume.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  Butler,  the  representation  of  his  family  devolved  upon 

*A  stipend  of  j£lO,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  valae  of 
money,  seems  a  slender  provision  for  "  an  honest  and  discreet  priest  gronndedly  seen 
and  learned  in  grammar,  and  able  to  teach  grammar  f  but  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  want  of  liberality  in  the  views  of  the  founder,  for  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
precisely  the  same  stipend  was  provided  in  some  of  the  most  eelebnUed  foundations  in 
the  kingdom,  namely  that  of  William  of  Wykeham,  at  Winchester,  Henry  VI.,  at  Eton, 
William  of  Wainflete,  at  Oxford  (in  connection  with  Magdalen  College),  and  Hugh 
Oldham,  at  Manchester.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  low 
pecuniary  value  at  which  the  age  estimated  the  servioes  of  the  learned,  of  which  there  is 
additional  proof  in  the  present  deed,  which  provides  a  fee  of  8d.  for  each  of  the  priests 
"  for  their  business  '*  at  the  anniversary,  and  for  each  of  the  singing  clerks  2d.,  being 
precisely  the  same  remuneration  to  be  given  to  the  beUman  for  proclaiming  the  anni- 
versary, while  the  clerk  is  to  have  20d.  for  ringing  the  bells. 
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his  two  sisters  and  co>heiresses,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  Peter  Waiburton, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  John 
Mainwaring.  The  latter  had,  under  various  pretexts,  possessed  himself  of 
nearly  all  the  School  lands,  partly  under  a  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  concealed  lands,  partly  under  a  lease  from  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  the  last 
surviving  feoffee,  and  partly,  it  would  seem,  by  collusion  with  the  Master. 
In  the  year  1602,  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  then  Sergeant  at  Law,  took  upon 
himself  to  vindicate  the  Charity,  and  filed  a  Bill  in  the  Duchy  Court  to 
compel  the  appointment  of  new  trustees.  The  suit  abated  by  the  deaths 
of  Lady  Warburton  and  Sir  Thomas  Gerard ;  but  fresh  proceedings  were 
instituted,  and  eventually  the  Court  ordered  "that  Thomas  Tildisley, 
Esquire,  of  councill  with  the  said  complainant,  and  Thomas  Ireland* 
Esquire,  of  oouncill  with  the  said  defendant,  and  Sir  John  Bioograye, 
Knight,  Attorney  General  of  this  Court,  umpier,  should  mediate  some  end 
betwixt  the  said  parties,  for  the  good  of  the  said  school;*'  and  an  award 
having  been  made  accordingly,  it  was  confirmed  by  decree  on  the  20Ui 
June,  1607,  which  provides  that  "  the  said  John  Manwaring,  and  Maigaret, 
his  wife,  during  the  life  of  the  said  Margaret,  and  after  the  decease  of  the 
said  Margaret,  the  said  Thomas  Ireland,  being  the  owner  of  the  Manor^"  of 
Warrington,  where  the  said  school  is  founded,  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall 
have  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  the  said  schoolmaster,  being  an 
able  man  fit  for  that  place,  in  consideration  whereof,  the  said  Thomas 
Ireland  shall  pay  and  bestow  to  and  for  the  repairs  of  the  said  school  the 
sum  of  JglO,  and  to  the  said  John  Manwaring  £20,*"  and  directions  are  given 
for  the  execution  by  all  necessary  parties  of  conveyances  to  new  trustees, 
and  for  the  future  leasing  and  management  of  the  trust  estates,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  master,  *'  who  shall  attend  his  charge  and  have  noe 
dealing  with  the  setting  and  letting  of  the  said  lands,  or  imploying  of  the 
said  stock  or  otherwise,  save  only  with  his  rent  and  pension,  and  the  use  of 
the  said  stock,  and  the  schoolmaster's  house  or  chamber,  with  the  crofts, 
&c.,  in  Warrington,  which  order  or  forme  of  leasing  is  thought  fit,  notwith- 
standing the  same  be  not  expressed  in  the  first  foundation,  because  the  late 
deceased  schoolmaster  there,  having  a  lease  from  the  feoffees,  did  assigne 

*  The  patronage  of  the  school  did  not  accompany  the  manor  of  WarringtoD,  in  its 
transmission  from  the  Irelands  to  the  Booths,  and  from  them  to  the  Blackbomes ;  bnt 
seems  to  have  been  inyariably  exercised  by  the  patrons  of  the  parish  chnrch,  the  sdTOw- 
son  of  which  has  always  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  Bewsey  estates,  and  is  atpwwnt 
Tested  in  Lord  Lilford. 
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the  same  to  the  heir  of  the  founder,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the 
foundation."  The  new  feoffments  were  accordingly  executed  in  the  year 
J  608;  and  in  1610  a  commission  of  charitable  uses  was  issued,  under  which 
certain  orders  and  decrees  were  made  on  the  11th  September  in  that  year, 
confirming  the  feoffments,  and  making  provision,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  the  Duchy  Court,  for  the  management  of  the  estates  and  the 
appointment  of  schoolmasters :  and  it  is  provided  that  the  schoolmaster 
"  shall  by  all  the  tyme  that  he  shall  be  scholemaster  of  the  said  schole,  well 
and  truely  keep  the  said  schole,  and  teach  and  instruct  the  scholars  thereof 
freely,  without  takeing  or  agreeing  to  have  any  reward,  stipend,  or  schole- 
hyre,  or  any  other  thing,  for  teaching  any  scholar  of  the  said  schole,  other 
than  the  stipend  to  be  paid  by  tlie  said  feoffees  or  governors,  and  upon 
eveiy  schole  day  shall  be  and  continue  in  the  said  schole  three  hours  att 
the  least  in  the  forenoon,  and  three  hours  att  the  least  in  the  aftomoon, 
teachinge,  hearinge,  and  examininge  his  schoUers,  if  his  health  will  permit, 
and  shall  every  morning,  together  with  hu(  scholers,  use  some  forme  of 
prayer  meet  for  the  purpose,  giveing  thanks  to  God  that  stirred  upp  the 
hart  of  the  founder.  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Knight,  to  soe  good  a  work,  and 
likewise  at  night  before  they  depart."  The  decree  of  the  commissioners 
was  duly  confirmed ;  and  thus  the  estates  were  restored  to  the  foundation 
by  the  perseverance  and  public  spirit  of  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  who  further 
testified  his  good  will  to  the  school  by  granting  to  it  a  ren^charge  of  £6 
per  annum,  issuing  out  of  a  messuage  in  Chester.  It  is  still  received  by 
the  trustees;  and  though  the  altered  value  of  money  makes  his  gift  of 
smaller  pecuniary  importance  than  he  intended,  it  has  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warrington,  in  testimony  of  which  one  of 
our  public  spirited  antiquaries  has  deposited  in  our  Museum  a  copy  of  Sir 
Peter's  arms,  from  a  window  in  the  hall  of  Staple  Inn,  of  which  he  was  a 
Bencher.    A  drawing  of  the  arms  forms  one  of  our  illustrations. 

The  new  system  of  management  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
successful  than  the  old  ;  for  within  about  half  a  century  we  find  the  income 
of  the  school  in  danger  of  being  almost  wholly  lost,  in  consequence  of 
claims  set  up  by  the  tenants  to  have  their  leases  renewed  at  the  almost 
nominal  rents  they  were  then  paying.  Active  measures  were  taken,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  tenants  were  brought  to  submit  to  take  leases  at 
rack  rent  in  1677.     It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  defer  any  notice  of 
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the  subsequent  events  affecting  the  history  of  the  school,  until  I  oome  to 
speak  of  the  respective  masters,  of  whom  T  am  fortunately  able,  from 
various  sources,  to  make  out  a  tolerably  complete  list 

Sib  Richard  Taylor,  the  master  appointed  by  the  foundation  deed,  as 
little  disturbed  by  the  storms  in  the  political  and  religious  atmosphere  as 
his  contemporary,  Symon  Symonds,  the  veritable  vicar  of  Bray  (for  I  sup- 
pose it  is  settled  that  the  vicar  of  **  good  king  Charles's  golden  days  "  is  a 
myth),  appears  to  have  retained  his  mastership  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  ;  for  he  is  last  heard  of  on  the 
20th  December,  1569,  when  he  renewed  a  lease  for  ten  years  of  part  of 
the  school  estates  in  Wigan.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  mention  of 
him,  unless  (as  suggested  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Beamont,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  information  and  references  on  various  points  not  specifically 
acknowledged)  he  be  the  person  referred  to  in  the  Inquisitio  post  mortem 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  4  July,  14  Hen.  VIII.,  which  finds  that  he  yj»a  seized 
(inter  alia)  *'  De  homagio  et  servitio  Eici  le  Tailor." 

John  Wakefield  probably  succeeded  him ;  for  we  find  him  as  earlj  as 
the  29th  September,  1576,  joining  with  the  trustees  in  an  assurance  of 
the  same  lands.  He  took,  under  the  will  of  Edward  Butler,  the  great 
grandson  of  the  founder,  dated  November  2,  1586,  a  legacy  of  £iO,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  his  executors,  but  did  not  prove  the  will.  He  died 
in  the  year  1605,  and  was  buried  at  Warrington  on  the  30th  May  in  that 
year. 

The  entry  in  the  parish  register,  on  the  9th  March  in  the  same  year 
(viz.,  1605-6),  of  the  baptism  of  a  daughter  of  "  Robert  Martin,  ludi 
magister,"  is  perhaps  too  slight  evidence  of  the  person  referred  to  having 
been  master  of  Boteler's  Free  Grammar  School ;  and  in  the  year  1608  we 
find  the  name  of  Ottiwell  Rynse,  described  as  schoolmaster,  attached  to 
the  feoflftnent  above  referred  to,  as  a  witness  to  the  livery  of  seizin. 

I  know  of  no  other  mention  of  him  ;  nor  have  I  met  with  the  name  of 
any  other  master  between  him  and  Nathan  Ashworth,  whose  name 
frequently  occurs  .in  the  register  of  the  baptism  of  his  children.  The 
earliest  of  these  entries  which  describes  him  as  **  ludi  magister"  is  that  of 
a  son,  baptized  on  the  21st  April,  1627 ;  but  there  is  an  entry,  in  which  his 
name  occurs  without  that  addition,  on  the  30th  April,  1623,  which  may 
have  been   previous  to  his  appointment,  especially  as  the  fact  of  his 
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having  been  a  native  of  Warrington  is  rendered  not  improbable  from  a 
John  Ashworth  having  been  rector  there  from  1589  to  1607.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  tenants  to  take  leases  at  rack  rent  is  attributed,  in  some 
memoranda  on  the  school  afi^rs,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Owen,  one  of 
the  later  masters,  to  the  exertions  of  his  predecessor,  Samuel  Shaw ;  but 
the  date  of  the  submissions,  which  are  still  in  existence,  shews  that  this 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  proceedings  must  have  been  commenced  during 
the  mastership  of  Ashworth ;  and  as  the  trustees  do  not  seem  at  this  period 
to  have  interfered  much  with  the  charity,  it  was  probably  owing  to  his 
exertions,  in  a  great  measure,  that  the  endowment  was  preserved.  He  was 
buried  at  Warrington,  on  the  13th  February,  1672-3.  He  must  have 
been  the  schoolmaster  referred  to,  but  not  mentioned  by  name,  in  the 
life  of  Adam  Martindale,  p.  176. 

The  name  of  John  Wright  occurs  on  the  14th  August,  1677,  occupying 
(as  that  of  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School  usually  did)  the  next  place 
to  the  rector,  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  a  parish  meeting.  He 
vms  buried  at  the  parish  church  on  the  3rd  September,  1679.  It  was 
during  his  mastership  that  the  proceedings  against  the  tenants  were  brought 
to  a  successful  issue. 

The  name  of  **  J.  Clayton,  sch.  m'  de  Warrington,"  occurs  at  pcuish 
meetings  on  the  22nd  June,  1680,  and  5th  June,  1681;  and  the  parish 
register  records  the  burial,  on  the  10th  November,  1686,  of  "Mr.  Joseph 
WiLLOTT,  scholemaster  of  the  Free  Scoole,"  but  I  have  met  with  no  other 
mention  of  either  of  them. 

Samuel  Shaw  succeeded  to  the  mastership  in  1687,  having  previously 
held  a  similar  ofl&ce  at  Wigan.  The  Diary  of  bishop  Cartwright,  published 
by  the  Camden  Society,  mentions  that  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his 
bishopric,  and  of  the  rectory  of  Wigan,  which  about  this  period  was 
frequently  held  in  commendam  with  it,  he  was  met  at  the  latter  place  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  saluted  with  an 
elegant  speech  in  Latin,  and  as  well  delivered,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  school- 
master. Under  the  subsequent  date  of  28th  Januaiy,  1687,  he  states  that 
he  gave  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Wigan,  a  licence  to  teach  the  Free  School 
of  Warrington.  The  favorable  impression  made  on  the  bishop  by  the  latin 
speech  seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  one,  as  the  diary  contains  frequent 
memoranda  of  the  interchange  of  hospitalities  between  the  prelate  and  the 
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master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Warrington.  He  considerably  improved 
the  master's  house,  and  left  a  memorial  of  the  fEU^t  In  the  shape  of  a  stone 
tablet,  still  existing  over  the  doorway,  with  the  inscription  "  1688,  Samuel 
Shaw,  A.M."  He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  trustees  to  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  at  his  own  risk,  for  the  recovery  of  some  lands  which 
were  apparently  lost  to  the  charity,  and  which,  after  many  years  of  litigation, 
were  restored  to  the  school.  In  1690-1,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectoiy 
of  Warrington,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Atherton  femily.  It  was  at 
this  period  of  very  little  pecuniary  value,  an  improvident  lease  for  200  years 
having  been  granted  of  the  tithes,  in  the  34th  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
reserving  a  rent  of  £20,  and  the  lessees  covenanting  vnth  Edward  Keble, 
the  then  rector,  to  find  him  and  his  successors  a  sufficient  priest,  to  officiate 
in  all  sacramentals  and  services  belonging  to  the  church.  The  lease  became 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  owners  of  the  Bewsey  estates,  who  allowed 
the  rector  (as  he  was  still  called,  notwithstanding  the  impropriation)  to 
receive  the  small  tithes,  in  lieu  of  having  a  priest  found  him  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  lease.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Canon  Raines,  in  a  note  to 
GastreWs  Notitia  Cestrimsis,  (ii,  233,)  that  Mr.  Shaw  held  the  office  of 
King  8  preacher,  being  one  of  the  four  preachers  sharing  a  royal  stipend  of 
J6200,  first  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  regulated  by 
James  I,  *•  out  of  zeal  to  God's  glory,  and  care  of  the  souls  of  many 
thousands  of  his  majesty's  subjects  within  the  county  of  Lancaster,  there 
being  great  want  of  maintenance  for  preachers  in  most  places  of  that  shire," 
and  appointed  to  preach  among  the  impropriations  there,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  bishop.  In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Stratford,  in  1693, 
Mr.  Shaw  states  that  he,  and  others  for  him,  had  preached  above  forty  ser- 
mons during  the  previous  half  year.  His  principal  charge,  as  king's  preacher, 
was  Hollinfare,  a  chapelry  within  the  parish  of  Warrington,  where  he 
preached  two  sennons  per  month,  until  a  regular  curate  was  found,  in  the 
pereon  of  the  Rev.  John  ColHer,  the  father  of  our  Lancashire  worthy, 
Tim  Bobbin.  Mr.  Shaw  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  master  of  the 
grammar  school  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1718.  He  was  buried  at 
Warrington  on  the  30th  September. 

The  Rev.  John  Tatlock  was  next  nominated  to  the  mastership,  but  the 
Bishop  refused  to  license  him.  An  extract  from  the  correspondence  of 
Bishop  Gastrell,  among  the  Lane.  MSS.^  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Canon  Raines,  furnishes  the  grounds  for  the  refusal.    1^ 
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a  letter  dated  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  5th  Nov.,  1718,  and  addressed 
to  his  secretary  at  Chester,  the  Bishop  writes : — "  Mr.  Tatlock  holds  the 
place  for  Mr.  Hayward,  till  he  is  in  orders,  hut  J  hope  w'^'out  Bond.  If 
upon  examination  w^  he  applies  for  a  Licence  you  find  he  has  given  Bond, 
let  him  have  none,  and  plead  my  generall  order  to  you  for  your  refusall.  I 
have  enclosed  the  nomination."  The  refusal  of  a  licence  on  such  grounds 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  stretch  of  episcopal  authority,  for  even 
if  it  had  been  as  settled  law  then  as  it  is  now,  that  the  appointment  of 
masters  of  Grammar  Schools  is  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  there 
could  have  been  no  pretence  for  treating  such  an  appointment  as  a  benefice, 
so  as  to  render  a  bond  of  resignation  simoniacal ;  and  I  can  imagine  no 
other  ground  for  the  Bishop's  objection.  It  was  however  submitted  to. 
Mr.  Tatlock  resigned  the  appointment,  and  on  the  22nd  March,  1719-20, 
a  nomination  was  made  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haywaed,  M.A.,  of  Brazen- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  reciting  the  former  nomination,  the  Bishop's  refusal 
of  a  licence,  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tatlock;  and  Mr.  Hayward  was  duly 
licensed  accordingly.  He  was  bom  on  the  5th  February,  1695-6,  a  native 
of  Warrington,  and  the  son  of  Thomas  Hayward,  an  attorney  there.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  issue  no  less  than  1 6  children.  In  an  obituary 
notice  of  one  of  them  (Francis  Hayward,  M  D.,  who  died  at  Bath  in  the  year 
1831 ,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92,  and  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  the  learned  assistant  keeper  of  the  records)  it  is  stated  that  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hayward  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Garstang,  on  the 
4th  March,  1722,  and  resigned  it  in  1731,  and  about  that  time  removed  to 
Warrington.  There  is  unquestionably  an  error  in  the  date  of  the  latter 
event,  as  I  have  procured  my  information  direct  from  the  original  documents 
in  the  Episcopal  registry  at  Chester.  As  early  as  the  31st  March,  1719, 
we  find  Hayward's  signature,  with  the  addition  of  "  ludi  m',"  occurring  next 
to  that  of  the  rector,  in  the  proceedings  of  a  parish  meeting ;  and  there  is 
a  receipt,  signed  by  him  and  Anne  Shaw,  for  rents  due  to  the  master  in 
November,  1718,  lodged,  apparently  by  accident,  with  the  documents  at 
Chester.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that,  even  during  Tatlock's 
nominal  mastership,  Mr.  Hayward  was  performing  the  duties  and  in  receipt 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
his  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of  Garstang  was  subsequent  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Grammar  School ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  note  to  Dr, 
Parkinsons  '•  Old  Church  Clock,''  containing  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
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the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson,  curate  of  Garstang,  m  which  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Hayward  officiated  there  at  Easter,  1723  and  1724,  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  non-resident.  In  1728,  the  Chapel  of  Sankej,  near  War- 
rington, which  had  up  to  that  time  been  used  as  a  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship,  was  rebuilt,  and  placed  under  Episcopal  government,  (NoHHa 
Cest.  ii,  215,^  and  Mr.  Hayward  became  incumbent,  which  probably  led 
him  to  resign  his  living  at  Garstang ;  bat  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  of 
master  of  the  Grammar  School.  The  obituary  notice  above  mentioned, 
quotes  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Hayward  s  pupils, 
for  Mr.  Hay  ward's  character  as  *' an  able  but  severe  master,  an  admirable 
scholar,  and  a  very  useful  man."  He  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Bemaim  of 
John  Byrom,  fiy  815^  who  addresses  a  sportive  invitation  in  verse  to  him 
and  Mr.  Haddon,  the  rector  of  Warrington.  The  error  in  the  note  to  the 
passage  referred  to,  naming  1731  as  the  date  of  his  death,  is  attributable 
to  Baines.  Mr.  Hayward  died  in  1757,  and  was  buried  at  Warrington  on 
the  2nd  September. 

The  Rev.  James  Ansdell,  of  Bunwell,  Norfolk,  was  nominated  to  succeed 
him,  and  presented  to  the  bishop,  if  not  actually  Ucensed  ;  but  he  subse- 
quently wrote  to  the  bishop,  that  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  his 
salary  he  had  determined  to  continue  his  residence  there ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly resigned  the  appointment,  and  on  the  4th  November,  1757,  the 
Rev.  Edwabd  Owen,  M.A.,  then  usher  of  Great  Crosby  School,  as  stated 
in  a  memorandum  endorsed  on  his  appointment,  in  the  Episcopal  registiy, 
was  nominated  in  his  stead.  He  states,  in  some  memoranda  to  which  I 
have  had  access,  that  he  found  the  school  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  the 
building  in  ruins,  the  roof  ready  to  fall  in,  and  the  floors  and  walls  all  clay. 
He  at  once  put  it  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair,  converting  some  out- 
buildings into  a  dining  room  and  bedrooms,  and  rendering  the  house  fit  for 
the  reception  of  boarders,  which,  he  states,  it  never  was  before.  Mr  Owen 
was  a  scholar,  whose  attainments  were  eminently  calculated  to  extend  the 
reputation  of  the  school ;  and  it  seems  accordingly  to  have  been  in  a 
flourishing  condition  during  the  early  years  of  his  mastership.  Among  his 
scholars,  who  in  after  life  attained  a  position  of  eminence,  the  name  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  George  Tiemey  deserves  to  be  particularized.  Mr.  Owen's 
translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  published  in  two  vols.  12mo.  in  1785, 
when  he  must  have  attained  the  ripe  age  of  57,  or  thereabouts,  has  given 
him  a  permanent  place  in  classical  literature,  though  it  has  not  maintained 
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its  ground  against  the  spirited  translation  of  Gififord.  He  also  published 
in  1770  a  Latin  Grammar,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Common  Accidence 
improved."  From  the  prefece  to  a  new  edition,  published  in  1800,  it 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  various  schools,  where  "  the  masters  felt 
themselves  under  no  restraint  from  local  statutes,  or  the  ascendancy  of 
custom  or  feshion."  In  the  year  1767,  the  rectory  of  Warrington,  now 
improved  in  value  by  the  falHng  in  of  the  lease  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Faring- 
ton ;  and  the  patron,  Mr.  Gwyllim,  presented  Mr.  Owen  to  the  living,  in 
testimony  of  respect  for  his  attainments.  He  continued  to  reside  at  the 
school-house,  the  rectory  being  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition,  and 
retained  his  mastership  until  his  death.  His  personal  and  literary  merits 
are  attested  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  whose  praises  can  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  proceeding  from  a  too  partial  source,  and  who,  while  doing  justice  to  the 
"  propriety,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  his  style,'*  speaks  of  him  as  "  a 
man  of  most  elegant  learning,  unimpeachable  veracity,  and  peculiar 
benevolence  of  heart."  It  must  be  confessed,  that  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  mastership,  his  increasing  years,  infirmity,  and  deafness  incapacitated 
him  in  a  great  measure  for  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  the  school  seems 
at  this  period  to  have  lost  much  of  its  usefulness.  He  appears,  from  his 
will,  which  mentions  several  relatives  in  Montgomeryshire,  to  have  been 
connected,  both  by  family  and  property,  with  that  county.  He  died  in 
the  year  1807,  at  the  age  of  79,  and  was  interred,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  will,  "  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Warrington,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  grave  of  Samuel  Shaw,  a  very  worthy  predecessor  of  his, 
and  the  place  of  his  interment  marked  with  a  small  square  marble, 
inscribed  only  with  his  name  and  title,  age,  and  time  of  decease."  A  por- 
trait, which  persons  still  living,  who  remember  him,  pronounce  an  admirable 
likeness,  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Lee,  of  Grappenhall. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Athbbton  Rawstorne  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
as  master ;  and  having  within  a  few  months  afterwards  been  presented  to 
the  rectory,  he  appointed  the  Rev.  William  Bordman,  as  his  usher,  to  whom 
he  left  the  entire  management  of  the  school,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of 
the  school-house,  thus  converting  the  mastership  into  a  sinecure,  and 
exciting  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warrington,  who  had  seen  with 
regret  the  gradual  decay  of  the  school,  and  had  only  been  deterred  from 
taking  active  measures  by  the  consideration  that  the  course  of  nature  must 
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shortly  terminate  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Owen.  In  1810,  an  information 
was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  instance  of  several  influential 
inhabitants,  in  order  to  test  the  right  of  Lord  Lilford  to  the  patronage  of 
the  school,  and  to  procure  a  declaration  of  the  court  that  the  oflBce  of 
master  was  incompatible  with  that  of  rector  of  the  parish.  In  the  first  of 
these  objects  the  promoters  of  the  suit  failed ;  but  the  court,  in  1814, 
pronounced  a  decree,  declaring  the  incompatibility  of  the  offices,  and  that 
Mr.  Rawstome,  by  accepting  the  living,  had  vacated  the  mastership. 

The  Rev.  William  Bordman,  M.A.,  who,  as  usher  to  Mr.  Rawstome, 
had  practically  been  the  master  of  the  school  since  1808,  was  thereupon 
formally  appointed  master  in  1815.  He  had  previously  been  second  master 
to  Dr.  Valpy,  at  Reading,  and  was  a  person  of  no  mean  attainments  ;  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  commenced  his  mastership  were  not 
conducive  to  his  popularity,  and  he  acquired,  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  those  "  Ajaces  flagelliferi,"  whose  race  is  fast 
disappearing  under  the  humanizing  influence  of  public  opinion  at  the 
present  day.  Repeated  complaints  against  him  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  trustees,  and  eventually  an  arrangement  was  proposed  in  18^7,  and 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  year,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
round  sum  of  £400,  and  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  income  of  his  successor,  he  resigned  his  mastership.  He  was 
living,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Honfleur. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Chancery  suit  had  resulted  in  the  establishment, 
in  the  year  1820,  of  a  scheme  fo»  the  future  management  of  the  school, 
providing  for  such  an  extension  of  the  plan  of  education  as  was  consistent 
with  the  primary  object  of  the  foundation,  as  **a  school  for  teaching 
grammatically  the  learned  languages;"  and  a  brighter  prospect  opened. 
I  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  of  the  masters  previous  to  Mr.  Rawstome  ;  but  it  is  satisfec- 
tory  to  find  evidence  that  at  all  events  his  three  immediate  predecessors, 
whose  masterships  extended  over  120  years,  were  all  men  of  attainments 
well  qualifying  them  for  the  office.  On  Mr.  Rawstome's  appointment  the 
mastership  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  rectory; 
and  when  this  arrangement  was  defeated,  the  appointment,  as  his  successor, 
of  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  selected  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
as  his  deputy,  followed  almost  by  accident.  On  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bordman,  the  patron  proceeded  to  an  appointment  in  the  manner  best 
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calculated  to  promote  tbe  interests  of  the  school,  and  selected,  as  the  most 
eligible  candidate  for  the  office,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vere  Batne,  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  and,  I  believe,  a  native  of  that  city.  He  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1803.  Under  his  mastership  the  school  speedily  recovered 
the  popularity  which  it  had  lost  under  his  predecessor,  and  its  increased 
efficiency  was  manifested  in  the  imperative  necessity  for  accommodation  for 
an  increased  number  of  scholars.  In  the  year  1 829,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  fund,  which  in  the  course  of  the  litigation  had 
been  pdd  into  court,  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  school,  capable  of 
accommodating  120  boys.  It  is  a  plain  stone  building,  with  little  preten- 
sion tiO  architectural  effect,  and  forms  one  of  our  illustrations.  While  I 
avow  the  partiality  of  an  attached  pupil,  owing  to  Mr.  Bayne  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  my  education,  I  may  be  excused  from  discussing  his 
merits ;  but  few  will  deny  him  the  character  of  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar.  He  resigned  his  mastership  in  the  year  1842,  to  accept  the 
incumbency  of  St.  John*s  Church,  Broughton,  and  died  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1848. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Bostock,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  formerly  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Aylesbury,  which  he 
left  to  accept  his  present  appointment.  He  was  selected,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, from  a  number  of  candidates,  solely  with  reference  to  his  scholastic 
attainments.  The  success  which  has  attended  his  pupils  is  the  best  evidence 
of  his  abQities  as  a  teacher.  The  small  population  of  Warrington  cannot 
be  expected  to  furnish  many  scholars  to  proceed  to  the  Universities,  and  it 
is  therefore  gratifying  to  notice  that  of  those  who  have  done  so  during 
Mr.  Bostock's  mastership,  five  have  obtained  scholarships  and  prizes  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — a  sixth  has  attained  to  distinguished  honours,  both 
in  classics  and  mathematics,  at  the  University  of  Durham — and  a  seventh, 
after  obtaining  a  scholarship  and  mathematical  prize  at  Cambridge,  has 
within  the  last  month  taken  a  Wrangler's  degree. 

With  such  evidence,  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
school ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  mention,  by  way  of  bringing  down 
its  history  to  the  present  time,  that  in  1840,  the  sale,  on  what  appeared 
very  advantageous  terms,  of  a  portion  of  the  school  estates,  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  the  purchaser's  expense,  an  act  for  regulating 
the  future  management  of  the  school ;  and  the  education  which  it  at  present 
affords  is  one  alike  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  foimder  and  with  the 
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requirements  of  modem  times.  Though  it  does  not  profess  to  giye  a 
commercial  education,  in  the  sense  entertained  by  those  who  will  not 
recognize  the  utility  of  any  knowledge  which  is  not  available  for  the  imme- 
diate purposes  of  the  coimting-house,  the  instruction  afforded  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  while  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  the  study  of  modem  languages,  the  ordinary  course  of  study  embraces 
even  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and,  in  fieust,  such  an  education 
as  qualifies  its  scholars  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  educated  men, 
or  to  compete  at  the  Uniyersities,  as  we  have  seen  they  can  do,  with  pupils 
from  the  most  celebrated  of  our  educational  foundations.  I  am  well  aware 
that  popular  feeling  is  by  no  means  unanimous  in  regarding  an  education 
such  as  that  afforded  at  Boteler's  Free  Grammar  School  as  the  most 
desirable  to  be  adopted  in  a  manuflEicturing  town  ;  but  I  entertain  a  strong 
opinion  that,  in  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of  classical  knowledge,  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  this  kingdom  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  country, 
which  would  not  be  effected  by  institutions  partaking  of  a  more  conunercial 
character.  Such  schools  as  the  opponents  of  classical  learning  would  wish 
to  see  established  in  their  place  would  at  best  only  be  rivals  of  private 
establishments,  at  which  the  instruction  intended  for  those  who  seek  no 
higher  degree  of  mental  cultivation  Uian  will  fit  them  for  the  pursuits  of 
retail  trade  is  in  every  town  procurable,  at  a  cost,  the  saving  of  which  was 
not  the  object  of  the  founders  of  our  Grammar  Schools ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  education  fitted  to  qualify  a  youth  for  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  or  for  an  honorable  career  at  the  Universities,  would,  but  for 
institutions  like  Boteler's  Free  Grammar  School  at  Warrington,  be  almost 
inaccessible  to  any  but  the  sons  of  the  wealthy. 
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THE   ANCIENT    GEOMETRICAL   ANALYSIS, 

ILLUSTRATED    FROM    THE   WRITINGS    OF    THE 

LANCASHIRE   GEOMETERS. 

By  T.   T.    WiMnson,  F,R.A.8.,  rfc,  dc. 

(Rbad  10th  Mat,  1856.) 


The  cultivatioD  of  the  Ancient  Geometrical  Analysis  appears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  subject  with  the  mathematicians  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  During  the  former  period,  Commandine  completed 
his  translation  of  the  Mathematical  Collections  of  Pappus,  which  he  enriched 
with  numerous  additions  of  his  own ;  Vieta  published  a  Restoration  of 
ApoUonim  on  Tangencies ;  and  our  own  countrpnan,  Dr.  Dee,  prefixed  his 
celebrated  prefece  to  what  is  usually  known  as  Billingsley^s  Euclid.  The 
latter  period  is  more  particularly  distinguished  for  the  many  attempts  to 
restore  the  lost  treatises  of  the  Greek  geometers,  and  to  exemplify  the  true 
nature  of  their  methods  of  discussing  geometrical  propositions.  Amongst 
those  who  succeeded  best  in  these  respects,  we  may  instance  Ghetaldus, 
who  reproduced  the  Inclinations,  and  furnished  a  supplement  to  Yieta  on 
the  Tangencies ;  SneUius,  who  wrote  on  the  Determinats  Section  and  the 
Sections  of  Batio  and  of  Space ;  Schooten  and  Format,  who  either  wholly 
or  partially  considered  the  Plane  Loci  and  the  Porisms,  Besides  these,  we 
may  enumerate  the  uames  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  Anderson,  Gregory  St. 
Vincent,  Pascal,  Desargues,  Girard,  Hugo  D'Omerique,  Huyghens,  and 
more  latterly,  Halley,  Simson,  and  Stewart ;  all  of  whom  contributed  by 
their  writings  and  example  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  study  of  those  forms  of 
pure  geometry,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
after  the  Saracens  destroyed  the  library  at  Alexandria. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  presence  of  several  English 
names  of  good  repute  in  the  preceding  enumeration,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  geometiy  was  then  pursued  so  sedulously  and  so  successfully  in  this 
country  as  on  the  continent.  The  names  of  Halley,  Simson,  and  Stewart, 
belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  rather  than  to  an  earlier  date.  They 
formed,  too,  almost  isolated  iustances  in  their  respective  generations,  and 
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the  state  of  geometrical  science  even  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fiict  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  always  blamed 
himself  for  having  studied  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  and  other  algebndcal 
writers,  at  the  commencement  of  his  mathematical  studies,  before  he  had 
paid  due  attention  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 

It  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  Thomas  Simpson's  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  which  contained  a  large  collection  of  geometrical  problems  con- 
structed and  demonstrated,  that  the  taste  for  pure  geometry  began  to  diffuse 
itself  amongst  our  mathematicians  generally.  His  Select  Exercises  laid 
down  the  principles  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analysis  in  a  manner  intel- 
ligible to  the  majority  of  students ;  and  the  publication  of  geometrical 
questions  in  the  Lady's  and  Oentleman's  Diaries,  and  other  similar  works, 
paved  the  way  for  that  complete  development  of  the  system  which  took 
place  after  the  Rev.  John  Lawson  had  rendered  the  attempted  restorations 
of  the  works  of  ApoUonius,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Porisms  of  Euclid,  acces- 
sible to  non-academic  readers.  The  works  of  Halley,  Simson,  and  Stewart, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  written  in  Latin,  were  sealed  books 
to  the  great  bulk  of  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  periodical  scientific 
literature  of  the  day,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  aids  just  noticed,  most 
probably  the  complaint  made  by  Dr.  Simson  in  1767,  that  "  the  taste  for 
the  ancient  geometry,  or  indeed  any  geometry,  seems  to  be  quite  worn 
out,"  would  have  been  every  whit  as  just  half  a  century  later,  as  it  was 
during  the  period  in  which  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  Loci  Flam  *'did 
not  sell." 

At  the  very  time,  however,  that  Dr.  Simson  v^as  thus  despairing  of  his 
favourite  science,  a  band  of  men  was  rapidly  forming  in  the  north  and  south 
of  England,  whose  lives  were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  study  of  pure 
geometry ;  and  although  the  sound  of  their  fame  had  not  then  penetrated 
the  seclusion  of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  labors  of  themselves  and  their  pupils 
were  destined  ultimately  to  change  the  whole  face  of  mathematical  science, 
and  even  to  induce  a  return  to  more  logical  systems  in  the  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country.  The  Lady's  Diary,  the  Mathematician, 
the  Mathematical  Exercises,  and  the  British  Oracle,  conducted  by  Simpson, 
Eollinson,  Turner,  and  Lawson,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  reform  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Glasgow  professor ;  and  after  his  decease,  the  OeniU- 
man's  Diary,  the  Mathematical  Repository,  the  Mathematical  Companion, 
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Hutton,  Hampshire,  Davis,  and  others,  continued  to  foster  the  study  and 
develop  the  powers  of  such  proficients  in  our  own  coauty  as  Butterworth, 
Wolfenden,  Smith,  Hilton,  Cunliffe,  Bazley,  Campbell,  Simpson,  Kay, 
Holt,  and  Swale. 

The  Greek  geometers  are  well  known  to  have  divided  their  course  of 
study  into  what  they  termed  the  firtt  and  zecond  elements.  The  former 
they  subdivided  into  two  parts,  corresponding  respectively  to  our  elementary 
principles,  and  the  practical  measurement  of  plane  figures ;  the  latter  con- 
tidned  the  whole  of  those  ingenious  speculations  of  Euclid,  Apollonius,  and 
others,  which  find  their  counterpart  in  the  higher  geometry  of  the 
Contineptal  mathematicians.  According  to  Pappus,  they  were  accustomed 
to  employ  two  methods  for  the  demonstration  or  discovery  of  geometrical 
truths.  The  first  process  was  termed  Analysis,  or  the  resolution  into 
parts ;  the  second  received  the  name  of  Synthesis,  since  it  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  art  of  composition.  By  analysis  is  meant  that  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  we  proceed,  step  by  step,  from  the  entities  sought,  as 
taken  for  granted,  until  we  arrive  at  one  or  more  simple  truths  already 
known ;  whence  we  conclude  that  the  entities 'supposed  to  be  given,  or  true, 
at  the  outset  are  really  so,  and  the  steps  by  which  we  arrived  at  the  simple 
known  truths  are  generally  such  as  to  indicate  the  construction  and  demon- 
stration of  the  proposition,  or,  at  all  events,  to  point  out  its  impossibility 
under  the  given  conditions.  Synthesis,  on  the  contrary,  commences  by 
advancing  some  known  truth,  or  truths,  respectiug  the  proposition  proposed, 
and  it  proceeds,  step  by  step,  to  the  theorem  required  to  be  demonstrated, 
or  to  the  problem  to  be  constructed.  Analysis,  in  fact,  searches  the  given — 
Synthesis  gives  the  sought ;  whilst  both  may  be  regarded  as  general  types 
of  the  r^essive  and  ^progressive  forms  of  logical  deduction. 

When  applied  to  purely  geometrical  enquiries,  the  two  methods  differ  only 
in  their  point  of  departure,  for  the  reverse  of  one  process  always  reproduces 
the  other.  In  the  application  of  the  analytical  process  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  theorems,  or  to  the  construction  of  problems,  we  first  of  all  suppose 
the  theorem  to  be  true,  or  the  problem  to  be  actually  constructed.  We 
then  proceed  to  examine  such  consequences  as  may  result  from  these 
admissions,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  other  properties  of  the  requisite 
diagrams  which  may  be  abready  known.     Should  these  consequences  prove 
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to  be  false,  the  process  constitates  a  reductio  ad  abturdumf  which  proves 
that  the  supposed  theorem  is  not  true,  or  that  the  constractioii  of  the 
proposed  problem  is  impossible  from  the  given  data ;  but  if  none  of  these 
happen  to  be  known  truths,  or  possible  operations,  we  must  examine  other 
consequences  in  connection  with  other  properties  of  the  diagrams,  until  we 
arrive  at  a  result  which  is  already  known  to  be  true,  or  a  construction  which 
is  admitted  to  be  possible.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  analysis  properlj 
ends,  since  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  trace  every  thing  back  to  the 
eletnents  or  to  the  data  of  EucUd,  and  nothing  more  remains  for  the  student 
to  do  than  to  deduce  his  construction  and  add  the  synthesis  or  demonstra- 
tion, by  reversing  the  steps  of  the  analysis. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  evident  that  the  analytical  process  is  most 
properly  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems,  whilst  synthesis  adapts  itself 
more  particularly  to  the  demonstration  of   theorems.    The  foruier  is 
professedly  the  instrument  of  research  and  a  means  of  invention,  by  which 
new  truths  are  discovered ;  the  latter  adds  to  our  knowledge  by  demonstra- 
ting the  truth  of  those  relations  which  have  presented  themselves,  either 
accidentally,  or  from  necessity,  during  the  process  of  resolution.    It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules,  by  which  all  geometricid  analyses 
may  be  conducted.     The  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  relations  which 
exist  amongst  the  data,  exercise  an  influence  which  must  not  be  neglected 
in  the  selection  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.     In  particular  cases,  lines 
must  be  drawn  in  certain  directions,  of  given  lengths,  or  having  given 
ratios ;  angles  must  be  formed  at  given  points,  of  given  magnitudes ;  circles 
must  be  described  with  given  radii,  from  given  centres  ;    the  intersections 
of  certain  loci  are  sometimes  either  to  be  obtained  or  conceived  ;  tangents 
must  be  drawn  from  given  points  to  given  circles ;   and  many  other 
contrivances  which  daily  present  themselves  to  the  geometer  must  occ«r 
sionally  be  taken  advantage  of,  before  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem  or 
the  construction  of  a  problem  can  be  obtained;  and  it  is  in  a  ready 
selection  of  the  best  means,  and  in  the  judicious  disposal  of  such  prelimi- 
nary constructions  and  arrangements,  that  the  superiority  of  an  adept 
renders  itself  manifest.     There  is  a  taste  and  an  elegance  to  be  found  in 
geometrical  processes  quite  as  marked  in  character  as  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful  in  poetry  or  prose  ;  and  the  gifted  geometer  is  as  easily  distin- 
guished by  his  writings  as  the  talented  author  of  a  novel,  a  history,  or  a 
poem ;  for  although  the  inspirations  of  genius  may  manifest  themselves  in 
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totallj  opposite  directions,  they  are  as  clearly  discernible  in  the  walks  of 
abstract  science  as  they  are  in  the  more  widely  appreciated  pursuits  of 
literature. 

The  complete  resolution  of  any  proposition  by  means  of  the  ancient 
geometrical  analysis,  generally  consists  of  tix  distinct  parts,  although  in 
some  particular  cases,  one  or  more  of  these  may  be  conveniently  omitted. 
We  have — 

Firstly — the  hypothesis  and  preparatory  construction. 

Secondly — ^the  examination  of  the  relations  existing  amongst  the  data 
and  qusBsita  of  the  proposition. 

Thirdly — ^the  construction  or  final  solution. 

Fourthly — the  demonstration. 

FifUily — ^the  discussion  of  particular  cases,  and  the  determination  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  problem  is  possible. 

Sixthly — ^the  corollaries  deducible  from  the  whole  of  the  process. 

The  hypothesis  and  preliminary  construction  are  obviously  essential  to 
every  geometrical  proposition  ;  but  the  former  may  be  deficient  or  redun- 
dant, according  as  the  data  are  too  few,  or  too  many,  or  not  sufficiently 
limited  to  enable  the  geometer  to  attain  the  object  proposed ;  whilst  the 
latter  may  consist  merely  of  the  most  simple  operations.  In  all  cases 
where  the  analysis  and  construction  are  given,  the  synthesis  or  demonstra- 
tion may  be,  and  generally  is,  omitted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  analysis 
is  not  often  required  where  the  construction  and  demonstration  are  given 
at  length.  The  ancient  geometers,  however,  appear  to  have  been  very 
careful  to  furnish  all  the  parts  of  a  solution  in  consecutive  order,  nor  did 
they  rest  satisfied  imtil  they  had  thoroughly  examined  all  the  special  cases 
of  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  modems  do  not  often  imitate  them  in  this 
respect,  but  content  themselves,  in  most  instances,  with  giving  the  solution 
of  a  genera]  case,  and  leaving  the  particulars  to  be  elicited  by  the  student. 
The  Greek  geometers  were  accustomed  to  proceed  from  the  parHcular  to 
the  general  by  a  series  of  easy  gradations ;  we  usually  attack  the  general 
proposition  at  once,  and  deduce  the  particulars  from  the  results. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  analysis  and  S3rnthesis  to  the 
investigation  of  the  truth  of  a  theorem,  we  may  select  the  nineteenth 
proposition  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's  ProposUiones  Geometrica.   Its  solu- 
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tion  offers  little  difficulty,  Dor  does  it  require  much  preliminary  construcdon, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  valuable  as  an  example,  since  it  presents  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  entire  agreement  of  both  processes  when  taken  in  direci 
and  reverse  order. 

Theobem. 
If  from  any  point  C  in  the  diameter  of  a  circle  AB  produced,  a  tangent 
be  drawn  to  the  circle ;  and  if  from  the  point  of  contact  D  a  perpendicular 
DE  be  demitted  upon  the  diameter ;  then  will  AC  :  CB  :  :  AE  :  EB. 

Analysis. 
Suppose  the  theorem  true,  and  let  ADB  (fiq.  1)  be  the  circle,  F  its 
centre,  AB  its  diameter,  C  the  point  in  the  diameter  produced,  D  the 
point  of  contact,  and  DE  the  perpendicular.    Join  FD. 
*'  Then  since  AC  :  BC  :  :  AE  :  BE, 

and  AB  is  bisected  in  F, 
[by  a  known  property]  we  have  OE.  FE  =  AE.  EB, 

Add  EF*  to  each  of  these  rectangles. 
Then  CF.  FE  =  AP  =  DF», 
.  •  .  OF  :  DF  :  :  DF  :  EF, 
or  the  triangles  CDF  and  BDF  are  equiangular. 
.  •  .  angle  CDF  =  angle  DEF. 
But  the  angle  DEF  is  a  right  angle, 

.  ' .  the  angle  CDF  is  also  a  right  angle,  euid 
.  • .  CD  touches  the  circle  at  D." 

Synthesis. 
Premising  the  same  preliminary  construction  as  before,  we  find  that — 
'*  Because  CD  touches  the  circle  at  D, 
the  angle  CDF  will  be  a  right  angle ; 
and  since  DEF  is  a  right  angle, 
the  angle  DEF  =  angle  CDF  and 
the  triangles  EDF  and  CDF  are  equiangular. 
.  •  .   CF  :  DF  : :  DF  :  EF, 
and   .  •  .   CF.  FE  =  DP  =  AF». 
Take  EP  firom  each  of  these, 
.  •  .   CE.  EF  =  AE.  EB. 
But  AB  is  bisected  in  F,  and  consequently 
[by  the  preceding  known  property] 

AC  :  BC  :  :  AE  :  BE."  Q.  E.  D. 
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This  theorem  forms  a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  modem  doctrine 
of  poles  and  polars,  mth  regard  to  the  circle.  C  is  the  pole,  DE  the  pola/r, 
and  the  enunciation  merely  states  the  fact  that  they  divide  the  diameter, 
or  indeed  any  line  drawn  to  cut  the  circles,  in  harmonic  proportion.  The 
property  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  conic  sections,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  La  Eire's  treatise  on  the  subject,  published  a.d.  1685,  and 
to  many  later  works. 

Almost  the  whole  art  of  solving  geometrical  propositions  consists  in 
reducing  the  given  data,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  more 
simple  forms.  The  greater  the  number  of  data,  or  their  relative  non- 
connection  with  each  other,  the  greater,  in  general,  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  the  analysis.  The  object  of  this  process  is  confessedly  to  diminish  the 
number  of  separate  data,  until  we  arrive  at  the  simplest  possible  conclusion, 
or  the  case  where  there  is  only  one  entity  to  determine ;  and  hence  we 
find  that  many  of  the  more  difficult  geometrical  inquiries  are  gradually 
traced  through  a  series  of  more  and  more  simple  propositions,  until  we 
arrive  at  one  respecting  which  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  Thus,  if  it  were 
required  to  solve  the  following : — 

Pboblem. 
"  In  the  triangle  ABC,  place  a  right  line  DE,  such,  that  the  non-adja- 
cent segments  DB,  EC,  and  the  line  DE,  shall  have  given  ratios  to 
each  other."    (Lame's  Examen  de  Different  Methodes  en  Oeometrie.) 

Analysis. 
Suppose  DE  (fig,  il)  to  be  the  line  drawn  as  required ;  draw  DF  and 
CF  parallel  to  AC  and  DE  respectively ;  also  join  BF  and  produce  it 
to  meet  AC  produced  in  G.      Then  AG    :     AB    :    :    DF    :    BD  :   : 
EC  :  BD. 

But  EC  :  BD  is  a  given  ratio  by  hypothesis, 
and  consequently  AG  :  AB  is  a  given  ratio. 

The  triangle  ABG  is  therefore  given  and  may  readily  be  constructed, 
which  reduces  the  problem  to  that  of  '  having  given  the  triangle  ABG 
and  a  point  C  in  its  base,  to  draw  a  right  line  DF  parallel  to  AG,  so  that 
DF  :  FC  may  be  a  given  ratio.' 

Again,  suppose  the  thing  done,  and  draw  GX  parallel  to  FC,  meeting 
BC  produced  in  X,  if  necessary. 
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Then  GX  :  FC  :  :  BG  :  BF  :  :  GA  :  FD. 
And  GX  :  GA  :  :  FC  :  FD  :  :  ED  :  EC. 

But  this  last  ratio  ED  :  EC  is  given,  and  consequently  the  problem 
is  further  reduced  to  that  of  finding  *  a  point  X  upon  the  line  BC  such 
that  GX  :  GA  may  have  a  given  ratio  to  each  other.'  This  is  obviously 
nothing  more  than  finding  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  lines,  [and 
hence  the  analysis  properly  ends  at  this  stage  of  the  process].  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  there  are  two  points  X  and  X\  which  satisfy  the 
conditions,  and  consequently  the  problem  admits  of  the  two  solutions  indi- 
cated by  the  diagram." 

In  like  manner,  if  it  were  proposed  "  to  describe  a  circle  (0)  to  touch 
three  given  circles  (Oi),  (O2),  (O3),  whose  radii. are  respectively  r^,  r,,  r,";  we 
may  suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  that  an  auxiliary  circle  is  described 
with  centre  (0)  to  pass  through  Oi  and  touch  two  circle  having  their 
centres  at  0,,  0„  and  radii  =  r^  -  rj  and  r^  -  ri  respectively.  Were  thia 
auxiliary  circle  actually  described,  or  determined,  the  proposed  object 
would  evidently  be  accomplished;  but  since  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
question  is  now  merely  reduced  to  that  of  '*  describing  a  circle  through  a 
given  point,  which  shall  touch  two  given  circles."  By  again  supposing  this 
latter  problem  solved,  a  very  easy  analysis  conducts  us  to  the  double  problem 
of  '*  producing  a  given  line,  so  that  the  product  of  its  segments  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  rectangle,"  and  of  "  describing  a  circle  which  shall  pass 
through  two  given  points,  and  touch  a  given  circle."  The  former  offers  no 
difficulty  whatever,  whilst  the  latter,  by  an  almost  obvious  process,  comes 
at  once  to  the  simple  operation  of  "  describing  a  circle  through  three  given 
points ; "  and,  consequently,  by  collecting  the  operations  contained  in  the 
various  steps  of  these  analyses,  the  construction  of  the  original  problem  is 
gradually  evolved. 

When  a  similar  method  of  procedure  is  adopted,  the  "  inscription  of  a 
polygon  in  a  given  circle,  so  that  its  sides  and  diagonals  shall  pass  through 
given  points  "  is  reduced— ^«/Zy,  to  that  of  "  describing  a  triangle  in  the 
circle,"  subject  to  similar  conditions;  secondly,  to  that  of  drawing  two 
lines  from  two  given  points  to  intersect  in  the  circumference  of  a  given 
circle,  such,  that  their  chord  of  intersection  shall  be  parallel  to  a  given 
line  ; "  thirdly,  to  that  of  "drawing  a  line  through  a  given  point,  so  as  to  cut 
ofif  a  given  arc  from  a  given  circle  ; "  and  lastly,  to  that  of  "  drawing  a  line 
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from  the  given  point  to  cut  the  given  circle,  so  that  the  intercepted  chord 
shall  be  of  a  given  length  ; "  a  problem  which  obviously  requires  no  further 
reduction.  Both  of  these  general  problems  possess  considerable  historic 
interest.  The  former  is  well  known  as  the  principal  case  of  Apollonius  on 
Tangencies,  whilst  the  latter,  besides  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
difficult  subject  of  Porisms,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  of  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians,  both  of  this  country  and  on  the  continent 
The  principles  of  their  various  methods  of  investigation  have  been  amply 
discussed  by  Professor  Davies,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mathematician, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Swale  has  reduced  the  whole  to  very  simple  processes  in  the 
two  numbers  of  his  Liverpool  Apollonius. 

The  construction  of  plane  triangles  from  given  data  has  long  been  a 
subject  much  cultivated  by  non-academic  and  other  geometers.  Its  interest 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Pappus,  and  it  was  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  more  recent  times,  by  De  Billy,  Hugo  D'Oraerique,  and  other  writers  of 
later  date.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gave  some  examples  of  this  kind,  treated  by 
Algebra,  in  his  Arithmetlca  Universalis,  and  Thomas  Simpson  added  many 
more  general  cases  to  the  number,  in  the  appendices  to  his  treatises  on 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  but  the  full  development  of  the  system  was  reserved 
for  the  correspondents  of  our  mathematical  periodicals.  Synopses  of  data 
for  the  construction  of  triangles  have  been  published  at  dififerent  limes  by 
Lawson,  Ley  bourn,  Farey,  and  others ;  whilst  the  more  intimately  con- 
nected properties  gradually  evolved  during  the  consideration  of  particular 
cases  have  been  collected  under  the  heads  of  "  Modem  Geometry,"  in  the 
Student ;  "  Symmetrical  Properties  "  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  in 
the  Bepository ;  and  the  more  recent  "  Horse  GeometricsB,"  in  the  Lady's 
and  Gentleman's  Diary.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  results 
have  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  vast  amount  of  labor  expended  upon 
such  constructions.  Most  questions  of  this  nature  may  be  more  justly 
described  as  **  ingenious  poxzles,"  than  as  aids  to  the  real  progress  of 
the  student,  and  hence  of  late  years  the  practice  of  proposing  such 
problems  has  justly  fallen  into  neglect.  For  occasional  praxis,  they  may 
be  resorted  to  with  considerable  advantage,  but  to  carry  them  to  the  extent 
which  they  occupy  in  the  Mathematical  Companion,  and  other  similar  works, 
is  **  geometrical  trifling  "  of  the  most  unprofitable  description. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  analysis  conducts  us  to  results,  or  to 
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properties  of  the  requisite  diagrams,  which  no  other  process  would  readily 
supply  ;  and  not  a  few  examples  might  he  adduced  where  one  or  more  of 
the  great  prohlems  of  antiquity  lie  hid  under  the  disguise  of  the  data  for 
constructing  a*  plane  triangle.  Thus,  when  "  the  hase,  the  vertical  an^e, 
and  the  ratio  which  the  line  hisecting  the  vertical  angle  has  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  segments  of  the  base,"  are  given,  the  construction  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Swale  to  hinge  on  a  case  of  determinate  section.  When  "  one  side  an 
adjacent  angle,  the  area,  &c.,  of  a  quadrilateral,"  are  given,  the  construction 
is  reduced  by  the  same  author  to  a  case  of  the  section  of  space ;  and  he 
received  the  "prize  medal"  for  solving  question  240  in  the  old  series  of 
the  Repository,  which  contains  several  properties  relating  to  the  curious, 
and  then  little  known,  subject  of  porisms.  In  the  Leeds  Correspondent, 
the  Companion,  and  other  periodicals,  we  might  point  out  other  instances 
in  which  the  tangencies,  the  inclinations,  &c.,  are  evolved  from  data,  whidi 
at  the  outset  contain  no  visible  traces  of  any  such  close  connection  with 
these  noted  problems.  All  cases  of  this  description  ought  to  be  excepted 
from  those  to  which  the  preceding  objections  more  particularly  apply,  since 
they  obviously  exercise  the  powers  of  the  student,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ramifications  of  the  leading  problems  of 
the  ancient  geometry.  We  may  add,  that  when  any  proposed  question  had 
been  reduced  by  analysis  to  a  case  of  these  "  second  elements,"  the  Greek 
geometers  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  sufficiently  solved,  and  the 
modems  have  generally  followed  their  example  in  this  particular.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  method  of  considering  a  problem  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  triangle,  we  may  select  the  followmg  from  the  very  elegant 
Lucubrations  in  Mathematics,  by  the  late  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Dingle 
Mount,  Liverpool,  in  which  the  analysis,  construction,  and  demonstration 
are  given  at  length. 

Problem. 
'*  Given  the  sum  of  the  sides,  the  vertical  angle,  and  the  length  of  a  line 
drawn  from  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base,  to  divide  the  opposite  side  in  a 
given  ratio ;  to  construct  tlie  plane  triangle. 

Analysis. 
Let  ABC  (jig.  3^  be  the  required  triangle,  and  AD  the  given  line, 
dividing  in  D  the  side  BC,  which  produce  to  E,  making  CE  =  AC,  and 
join  AE ;  draw  BH  parallel  to  AC,  meeting  AD  produced  in  H,  and  0, 
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H,  being  the  centres  of  circles  described  through  ADE,  DHB,  demit 
OF,  RG,  perpendicular  to  EB,  and  01  to  RG.  Then  CD  ;  DB  :  : 
AD  :  DH,  which  is  therefore  given,  consequently  the  circles  AED, 
DBH,  are  given ;  therefore  OR  (joining  their  centres)  is  given,  as  is  also 
01  =  FG  =  \  EB ;  hence  the  angle  lOR  is  given,  wherefore  10, 
and  thence  EB,  being  parallel  to  it,  and  passing  through  the  given  point 
D,  is  given  in  position. 

CONSTBUCTION. 

Make  the  third  datum  AD  :  DH  in  the  given  ratio  of  the  segments 
into  which  one  of  the  sides  is  to  be  divided  by  AD,  and  on  opposite  sides 
of  AH,  describe  DBH,  AED,  segments  of  circles  to  contain  the  given 
vertical  angle,  and  its  half  respectively ;  join  O,  R,  the  centres  of  the 
circles,  and  on  OR  describe  a  semicircle,  to  which  apply  the  chord  01  = 
half  the  given  sum  of  the  sides,  and  parallel  thereto,  through  D,  draw  EB, 
in  which  take  DO  :  DB  :  :  AD  :  DH ;  and  having  joined  AC,  AB, 
ABC  will  be  the  required  triangle. 

Demonstration, 

Join  AE,  and  draw  IR  to  cut  EB  in  G ;  on  EB  demit  the  perpendi- 
cular OF ;  and  because  DC  :  DB  :  :  AD  :  DH ;  AC  is  parallel  to 
BH;  consequently  the  angle  DBH  =  ACB  =  the  given  vertical 
angle  by  construction.  Also  since  the  angle  ACB  =  CAE  +  AEC  = 
2AEC  by    construction,    the   angle  AEC   =   EAC,  therefore  AC  = 

CE,  and,  consequently,  AC  +  CB  =  BE  =  2FG  =  201." 

Q.E.D. 

When  considering  geometrical  problems  it  frequently  serves  a  useful 
purpose  to  examine  the  number  of  solutions  of  which  they  are  capable,  as 
well  as  the  limits  within  which  they  are  possible.  The  latter  is  by  fer 
the  more  difl&cult  inquiry ;  for  the  process  sometimes  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  skill  and  sagacity  than  the  analysis  of  the  original  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  amply  compensated  for  the  extra  labour  by  the 
discovery  of  a  multitude  of  beautiful  properties  relating  to  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  the  quantities  under  consideration.  If,  for  instance,  it  were 
required  **  to  draw  through  a  given  point  a  parallel  to  a  given  right  Une, 
there  can  only  be  one  solution  possible ;  but  if  we  had  a  given  point,  and 
were  required  *•  to  draw  a  tangent  from  this  point  to  a  given  circle,'*  there 
would  obviously  be  two  solutions  to  the  problem.     We  may,  in  general, 
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draw/oMr  common  tangents  to  two  given  nan-ooncentric  circles,  and  we 
find  no  fewer  than  eight  different  solutions  to  the  general  problem  of 
describing  a  **  circle  to  touch  three  given  circumferences."  If,  however, 
we  had  "  to  construct  an  isosceles  tiiangle  on  a  given  base,"  or  **  to  describe 
a  circle  through  two  given  points,"  we  have  evidently  too  few  data  in  each 
case  to  limit  the  problems,  and  the  solutions  therefore  become  infirdu  in 
number.  Such  problems  as  admit  of  a  certain  number  of  solutions  are 
styled  determinate^  whilst  the  name  oi  indeterminate  is  applied  to  those  which 
can  be  satisfied  by  an  unlimited  number  of  solutions.  When  the  object  of 
inquiry  relates  to  the  position  of  a  point,  arid  it  is  found  that  an  infinite 
number  of  points  can  be  assigned,  each  of  which  satisfies  the  requisite 
conditions,  the  line  traced  out  by  these  points  is  termed  a  locvs ; — if  we 
*'  make  the  construction  of  the'  figure  a  part  of  the  hypothesis,  we  have 
what  was  called  by  the  ancients  a  local  theorem ;  and,  again,  if,  in  enunr 
ciating  this  theorem,  that  part  of  the  hypothesis  which  contains  the  con- 
struction be  suppressed,  the  proposition  arising  thence  will  be  a  porism.'' 
(Play/air  on  Porkms,  Edin,  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.) 

The  locus  of  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  and  of  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
in  the  instances  just  adduced,  ai-e  obviously  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of 
the  base,  and  of  the  line  joining  the  two  points ;  the  loci  of  the  vertices  of 
all  the  equal  triangles  which  can  be  constructed  on  the  same  base,  and  of 
all  triangles  having  the  same  base  and  equal  vertical  angles,  are  a  straight 
line  and  a  circle  respectively ;  and  most  propositions  of  this  nature  might 
be  transformed,  if  necessary,  into  their  coiTesponding  local  theorems  and 
porisms  by  adhering  to  the  preceding  instructions.  '*  Every  indeterminate 
problem,"  says  Wr.  Potts,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Euclid,  '*  containing 
a  locus  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  porisra,  but  not  the  converse, 
for  porisms  are  of  a  more  geneml*  nature  than  indeterminate  problems 
which  involve  a  locus." 

It  is,  however,  to  the  utility  oilcci  in  the  construction  of  geometrical 
problems  that  we  would  now  more  particularly  direct  attention.  If  it 
were  required  to  "  determine  the  locus  of  all  points  from  which  tangents 
drawn  to  a  given  circle  shall  contain  a  given  angle,"  an  easy  process  will 
show  that  any  point  of  a  certain  circle,  concentric  to  the  given  one,  will 
possess  the  property  required  ; — and  the  use  of  this  locus  becomes  at  once 
apparent  when  "  two  circles  are  given,  and  a  point  is  required  from  which 
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tangents  to  the  circles  shall  contain  given  angles ;"  for  the  intersectious 
of  the  two  circles  corresponding  to  the  preceding  locus  in  each  case  will 
evidently  give  the  positions  of  the  points  answering  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.  When  the  base  and  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle 
are  given,  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  the  inscribed  and  escribed 
circle  touching  the  base  is  well  known  to  be  a  circle,  whose  centre 
bisects  the  arc  subtending  the  base,  and  whose  radius  is  equal  to 
the  chord  of  half  the  same  arc,  and  this  locus  is  of  constant  use  in 
the  construction  of  problems  relating  to  the  data  of  Halley's  Diagram. 
Many  other  simple  loci  are  equally  efl&cacious,  and  much  advantage  may 
always  be  gained  by  availing  ourselves  of  their  intersections  amongst  them- 
selves, or  with  the  other  data,  whenever  they  are  found  to  occur  in  the 
analysis  of  a  problem.  An  instructive  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
solution  of  the  following  question,  which,  besides  being  possessed  of  some 
historic  interest,  recommends  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  student  by  the 
variety  of  methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  its  construction. 

Pboblem. 
Place  a  triangle,  similar  to  a  given  one,  so  that  its  angular  points  shall 
rest  upon  the  circumferences  of  three  given  concentric  circles. 

Analysis. 
Suppose  the  problem  solved: — ABC  (fig.  4)  the  required  triangle;  O 
the  common  centre  of  the  three  circles;  OA,  OB,  00,  their  radii 
respectively.  Take  any  point  m  in  OA  ;  draw  mh,  mp,  parallel  to  AB, 
AC,  and  join  np.  Then,  since  the  triangle  m  n  p  is  similar  to  ABC, 
it  is  given  in  species,  and  by  reason  of  parallels  we  have, 

AO    :    BO   :  :   m  0    :   n  O 
AC    :    CO    :  :   m  O    :   p  0 ;  whence 
m  O    :   n  O  and  m  0  :  p  0  are  given  ratios. 

But  when  two  points  and  the  ratio  of  two  lines  drawn  from  them  are  given, 
the  locus  of  their  intersection  is  a  given  circle,  and,  consequently,  the 
point  O  is  at  one  of  the  intersections  of  two  given  circular  loci.  Hence 
the  following 

Construction. 
Make  the  triangle  m  n  p  similar  to  the  given  one,  and  determine  the 
point  O  by  constructing  the  two  circular  loci  corresponding  to  m  n,  m  p, 
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and  the  given  ratios  m  O  :  n  0,  and  m  0  :  p  0,  respectively.  Join  0  m,  O  n, 
O  p,  and  prolong  tiiem  until  they  are  respectively  equal  to  OA,  OB,  and 
00.  Lastly,  with  these  radii  describe  the  three  concentric  circles,  join 
AB,  AC,  BO,  and  ABC  will  be  the  triangle  required. 

The  Demonstration  is  obvious  from  the  Analysis.  Particular  cases  of 
the  general  problem  of  **  placing  a  triangle,  similar  to  a  given  triangle,  so 
that  its  angular  points  shall  lie  upon  three  circles  anyhow  given  in  position 
and  magnitude,"  have  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  English 
geometers.  Mr.  William  Wales  considered  one  of  its  cases,  when  engaged 
in  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  1768, 
and  other  varieties  were  noticed  by  Professors  Wallace  and  Davies  in  the 
Hepository,  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Diary.  Mr.  Swale  constructed  and 
demonstrated  the  case  just  considered  as  question  229  in  the  Leeds  Cor- 
respondent ;  and  Mr.  William  Shepherd,  of  Bradford,  has  recentiy  supplied 
an  elegant  discussion  of  the  most  general  case  of  the  problem  in  No.  161 7 
of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine:  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  may  append 
Mr.  Swale's  construction  adapted  to  the  preceding  diagram. 

Construction. 

*'  Let  m  n  p  be  a  triangle  similar  to  the  given  one,  and  0  the  centre 
of  the  given  circles  00,  OA,  OB.  Draw  any  radius  OC;  make  the 
angle  OOP  =  m  n  p,  and  00  :  OP  :  :  n  p  :  n  m  ;  to  the  circle  OA 
apply  AP,  so  that  np  :  nm  :  :  OB  :  AP;  draw  OA,  CB,  AB, 
making  the  angle  ACB  =  POO  :  —  the  required  triangle  is  ACB.'' 
(Leeds  Correspondent,  vol.  iii.  p.  286.) 

It  remains  to  assign  the  limits  of  the  problem.  Since  the  loci  intersect 
twice,  there  will  in  general  be  two  distinct  solutions  ;  but  when  the  circles 
touch  at  0,  only  one  solution  is  possible  ;  lastiy,  when  the  loci  neither  cut 
nor  touch,  the  problem  becomes  impossible.  When  two  of  the  given  circles 
coincide,  the  construction  and  solutions  remain  the  same  as  before ;  two 
of  the  angular  points  of  the  required  triangle  lie  on  one  circumference, 
and  O  is  determined  by  the  intersection  of  a  straight  line  and  a  circle ; — 
but  when  all  the  three  circles  coalesce,  the  problem  admits  of  no  more 
than  one  solution,  since  the  loci  then  become  straight  lines,  and  O  is 
determined  by  their  intersection. 

We  have  pi-eviously  remarked  that  the  Greek  geometers  did  not  consider 
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anj  proposition  as  completely  solved  untU  they  had  examined  evexy  parti- 
cular case  and  determined  the  limits  within  which  the  theorem  or  problem 
under  consideration  was  possible.  The  determination  of  such  limits  con- 
stitutes what  is  now  known  as  the  doctrine  of  maxima  and  minima. 
*'Such  propositions,"  says  Mr.  Potts,  in  his  Appendix  to  Eiuslid,  **as 
directly  relate  to  maxima  and  minima  may  be  proposed  either  as  theorems 
or  problems.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  the  more  general  practice 
to  propose  them  as  problems ;  but  this  has  most  probably  arisen  from  the 
greater  brevity  of  the  enunciations  under  this  form.  When  proposed  as  a 
problem  there  is  greater  difficulty  involved  in  the  solution,  as  it  is  required 
to  find  the  limits  with  respect  to  increase  and  decrease,  and  then  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  construction ;  whereas  in  the  form  of  a  theorem  the 
construction  itself  is  given  in  the  hypothesis." 

In  many  of  the  more  simple  instances,  however,  it  is  possible  to  infer  the 
maximum  and  minimnm  cases  without  a  formal  process.  Thus  in  Euclid 
i.  22,  the  miriimwn  case  is,  obviously,  that  when  the  sum  of  the  sides 
exactly  equals  the  base,  and  at  this  limit  the  problem  ceases  to  be  possible ; 
also  in  Euclid  ii.  6,  the  magnitude  of  the  rectangle  is  easily  seen  to  vary 
from  zero  to  the  maadmtm  when  the  two  segments  are  equal  to  each  other ; 
and  again  in  Euclid  iii.  7-8,  we  find  the  maximum  and  minimum  cases  on 
the  lines  passing  through  the  centre,  whether  the  given  point  lies  within, 
on,  or  without  the  given  circle.  When  two  points  and  a  straight  line  are 
given  in  position,  the  sum  of  two  lines  drawn  from  the  given  points  to 
intersect  on  the  given  line  will  be  a  minimum  when  they  make  equal 
angles  with  that  line ;  but  if  a  circle  be  substituted  for  the  line,  the 
minimum  takes  place  when  the  lines  make  equal  angles  with  a  tangent 
applied  at  the  point  of  inflection,  or  with  a  diameter  drawn  to  the  same 
point,  and  the  case  of  the  maximum,  or  when  the  sum  of  the  lines  is  the 
greatest  possible,  occurs  under  the  same  conditions  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  diameter.  The  demonstration  of  all  these  properties  is  very  easy 
when  they  are  enunciated  as  theorems,  nor  do  some  of  them  o£fer  much 
more  difficulty  even  when  proposed  as  problems.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  when  we  have  given  two  points  and  a  circle,  and  it  is  required  to 
determine  a  point  in  its  circumference,  such  that  the  sum  of  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  given  point  to  the  required  point  shall  be  a  minimiun ;  for 
we  thus  transform  one  of  the  foregoing  easy  cases  into  "Alhazens 
Problem,"  whose  solution  requires  the  aid  of  the  conic  sections,  as  has 
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been  Bhewn  algebraically  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (HuUons 
Abridgment,  vol.  viii.),  by  Huj^bens,  Slosius,  and  Catalan;  and  more 
recently  by  an  elegant  geometrical  process  in  the  i^pendix  to  Dr.  Simson  s 
Secdones  Conica,  of  which  a  translation  esdsts  in  the  MS.  remains  of  liie 
late  Mr.  Colin  Campbell. 

Maxima  and  minima  cases  of  problems  may  also  be  very  frequently 
detected  by  examining  all  the  possible  variations  amongst  the  data  when 
the  problems  are  constructed  for  a  given  qtiantity,  and  numerous  examples 
of  this  procedure  might  be  sdected  from  almost  any  of  our  ms^ematical 
periodicals.  If  two  points  and  a  straight  line  be  given,  and  it  were 
required  to  dmw  two  lines  from  the  given  points  to  the  given  line,  so  as  to 
form  a  given  angle,  the  intersection  of  the  line  with  the  segment  of  a 
circle  capable  of  containing  the  given  angi«,  will,  in  general,  detennine 
two  points  which  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  pt^oli^em^  When  these  two 
points  of  solution  coalesce,  the  given  line  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  circle, 
and  the  maximum  angle  is  fcnmed  at  the  point  of  contact  In  other 
instances  the  minimum  case  is  derived  with  equal  facility  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing example,  furnished  expressly  for  this  paper  by  Mr»  Henry  Buckley,  of 
Wood  House,  Delph,  will  render  any  additional  illustrations  unnecessary. 

Pboblem. 

"  Having  two  points  PQ,  and  a  circle  (0),  given  in  position  and  magni- 
tude, it  is  required  to  draw  a  tangent  BC  to  the  circle,  so  that  if  perpen- 
diculars PB,  QC,  be  demitted  upon  it  from  the  given  points,  m.QC 
+  n.PB  may  be  equal  to  a  given  line,  a  maximum^  or  a  minimum. 

Construction. 

Divide  PQ  at  A  (fig.  6).  in  the  ratio  of  m  to  n.      With  centre  A  and 

radius  AG  =  ^^  .  ^  the  given  line,  describe  an  arc  HI.      Draw  the 

common  tangent  BLOC  to  touch  the  arc  and  the  given  circle  in  G 
and  L  respectively,  and  it  will  be  the  one  required. 

Demonstration. 

Demit  PB  and  QC  perpendicular  to  LG,  and  draw  QE,  AF  parallel 
to  BC,  meeting  AG-  and  BF  in  E  and  F.  Then  m.QC  +  n.PB  = 
m.  GA  —  m.  AE  +  n.  GA  +  n.  PF.  But  by  construction  and  similar 
triangles  we  have  m  :    n  :  :    AP  :    AQ  :  :    FP  :  AE.      Or,  m.  AE  = 
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n.FP  ;    .  • .  m.QC  +  n.PB  =  m.GA.  +  n.GA  =  (m  +  n)  GA  =  the 
ffiven  line  as  required. 

When  AG  passes  tlm>ugh  the  centre  0,  as  ia  fig.  6,  and  the  taageokt  is 
dx&wn at  the  extremity  G  of  the  diameter,  m.QO  +  n.PB  will  evideidJy 
he  a  fnnximtim,  emce,  bj  Evdid  iii.  8«  AG  is  then  the  greatest  posaUi^le. 

Similarlj  the  minimnm  case  oecars  when  the  contact  takes  place  at  G', 
for  then,  Euclid^  ibid,  AG'  is  obvionsly  the  least  possiMe ;  and  the  problem 
is  eyiden%  impossible  when  AG,  or  AG^  neither  cuts  nor  touches  the 
circle  (0).- 

Q.  E.  D. 

"We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  illustrate  a  few  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analysis.  The  subject  is 
undoubtedly  an  attractive  one  to  all  lovers  of  pure  geometry,  and  might  be 
pursued  to  much  greater  length  with  reference  to  porisms,  poles  and 
polars,  radical  axes,  anharmonic  ratio,  conjugate  division  of  lines,  &c.,  &c. ; 
most  of  which  have  been  treated,  more  or  less  extensively,  under  somewhat 
different  forms  by  the  Lancashire  geometers.  The  writings  of  Playfair, 
Wallace,  Davies,  Mulcahy,  and  CJhasles,  may,  however,  be  referred  to  in 
default  of  such  an  extension,  since  enough  has  perhaps  been  done  to  direct 
attention  to  a  branch  of  science  which  has  held  its  place  in  a  course  of 
liberal  education  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  Its  prosecution,  beyond  the 
mere  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  a  few  easy  deductions,  has  for  some  time 
been  mostly  abandoned  for  the  more  powerful  coordinate  methods,  and  the 
gigantic  strides  which  both  pure  and  applied  mathematics  have  made  in 
our  own  times  would  seem  to  justify  the  change. 

We  may,  however,  conclude  by  observing,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whewell 
{JJheral  Education,  pp.  29-30),  that  "  wherever  mathematics  has  formed  a 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  as  a  discipline  of  the  reason,  geometry  has  been 
the  branch  of  mathematics  principally  employed  for  this  purpose.  *  *  * 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education. 
There  is  no  other  study  by  which  the  reason  can  be  so  exactly  and  vigo- 
rously exercised.  In  learning  geometry  the  student  is  rendered  familiar 
with  the  most  perfect  examples  of  strict  inference ;  he  is  compelled  habi- 
tually to  fix  his  attention  on  those  conditions  on  which  the  cogency  of  the 
demonstration  depends;  and  in  the  mistakes  and  imperfect  attempts  at 
demonstration  made  by  himself  and  others,  he  is  presented  with  examples 
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of  the  more  natural  fsdlacies,  which  he  sees  exposed  and  corrected.  He  is 
accustomed  to  a  chain  of  deduction  in  which  each  Hnk  hangs  from  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  without  any  insecurity  in  the  whole ;  to  an  ascent,  beginning  horn 
solid  ground,  in  which  each  step,  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  is  a  foundation  for 
a  further  ascent,  no  less  solid  than  the  first  self  evident  truths.  Hence  be 
learns  continuity  of  attention,  coherency  of  thought,  and  confidence  in  the 
power  of  human  reason  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  These  great  advantages, 
resulting  from  the  study  of  geometry,  have  justly  made  it  a  part  of  every 
good  system  of  Liberal  Education,  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  cor 
own." 

This  extract  must  form  our  apology  to  those  who  think  lightly  of 
mathematics  as  an  exercise  for  the  reasoning  powers,  for  having  treated  so 
much  at  length  upon  the  oldest,  yet  classical,  forms  of  a  fiavourite  science. 
Pure  geometry  has  ever  been  a  leading  feature  in  the  writings  of  those 
mathematicians  who  have  resided  in  the  district  which  the  Historic  Society 
peculiarly  claims  as  its  own,  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  notice 
of  the  tendency  of  their  scattered  labours  cannot  be  unacceptable  in  the 
pages  of  its  transactions. 
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ON    BABYLON; 

AND  ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CUNEIFORM  CHARACTERS, 
AND  THE  MODE  OF  INTERPRETING  THEM. 

By  Dr.  JuLivs  Oppert, 

MXllBn  OF  THK  nUCKOH   8CIKNTIFI0  KXFKDITION  TO  B4BTL0N. 

(Rbad  13th  Maboh,  1856.) 


In  attemptlDg  to  convey  my  sentiments  to  a  Learned  Society  in  England, 
I  must  request  the  members  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  express  myself  in  a 
language  that  is  not  my  own.  I  have  long  known,  however,  the  extent  of 
British  hospitality  towards  strangers,  as  well  during  a  long  residence  in  the 
East  as  afterwards  at  their  domestic  hearths.  This  knowledge  dissipates 
a  great  deal  of  the  timidity  and  justi&ed-hesitation  with  which  I  should 
make  the  attempt ;  and  renders  easier  the  task  which  I  have  set  to  myself, 
though  it  is  still  difficult. 

I  was  appointed  by  the  French  Gk)vemment  to  be  a  member  of  the 
scientific  expedition  to  Babylonia.  Our  party  was  composed  of  M.  Fresnel, 
the  well  known  Arabic  scholar,  (who  was  brother  to  one  of  France's  worthies, 
M.  Augustine  Fresnel,)  of  M.  Thomas,  a  distinguished  architect,  eminent 
at  the  French  Academy  of  Rome,  and  of  myself.  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  results  which  we  obtained,  and  afterwards  to 
give  some  account  of  the  state  of  cuneiform  knowledge.  I  began  the 
study  of  this  subject  in  Europe,  and  afterwards  continued  it,  with  better 
materials  and  more  success,  in  Babylon  itself. 

Besides  the  excavations  which  we  had  to  undertake,  we  had  been  directed 
to  survey  the  whole  theatre  of  our  explorations,  and  this  department  was 
undertaken  by  me.  I  spent  nearly  two  years  on  the  site  of  Babylon ;  and 
covered,  with  a  netting  of  triangles,  more  than  five  hundred  British  square 
miles.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find,  in  every  instance,  the  true 
situation  of  Babylon  corresponding  with  the  territorial  necessities ;  and  in 
conformity  also  with  the  hints  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
by  the   Greek  authors, — particularly  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and 
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CurtiuB, — by  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
so  far  as  their  contents  may  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  known. 

By  the  most  simple  means,  I  was  successful  in  discovering  the  old 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  measures  of  length ;  and  that  discovery  has  been 
solemnly  sanctioned  by  the  illustrious  Boekh  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  who  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  ancient  metrology. 
Having  observed  the  singular  fact  that  all  Babylonian  square  bricks  are  of 
the  same  size,  and  also  that  the  whole  of  the  stone  slabs  present  a  separate 
identity  of  magnitude,  I  measured  550  bricks  and  all  the  stone  slabs 
I  could  find,  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  I  found  that  the  side  of  the  brick- 
square  was  to  the  side  of  the  stone  square,  as  three  to  Jive,  The  former 
being  0.31 5""  in  length  and  the  latter  0.525",  the  side  of  the  brick- 
square  was  obviously  the  Babylonian  foot,  and  that  of  the  stone  square  a 
Babylonian  cubit ;  and  by  a  surprising  but  not  fortuitous  coincidence,  the 
latter  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Egyptian  cubit.  I  found  that  the 
Chaldeans  had  a  greater  measure  of  860  cubits,  or  600  feet  {ammatgagari 
in  the  inscriptions) ;  and  this  greater  itinerary  length  was  the  stadium  of 
the  Chaldeans.  It  was  189  French  metres,  610  English  feet,  or  only  U 
feet  longer  than  the  Olympic  stadium. 

Both  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Herodotus  assign  to  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon  a  length  of  480  stadia ;  each  side  of  the  square  must  therefore 
have  been  120  stadia,  that  is  22,680  metres  or  14  miles.  My  trigono- 
metrical surveys  have,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  proved  the  truth  of 
my  reckoning. 

The  great  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  affords  as 
another  confirmation.  The  destroyer  of  the  Salomonian  temj^  says  that 
his  city  covered  a  surface  of  4000  makhargagar.  The  makkar  is  a  sqtaw 
of  60  Chaldean  feet  in  the  side ;  the  mdkhargagar  360  of  those  unities. 
The  statement  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  thus  to  be  expressed  by  5184  millions 
of  square  feet,  what  everybody  may  verify ;  and  exactly  the  surface  of  the 
great  square,  the  side  of  which  was  72,000  feet. 

Babylon  filled  thus  a  space  of  514  kilometres,  or  almost  200  square 
miles.  But  this  huge  surface  was  not  all  inhabited;  in  the  exterior 
enclosure,  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  contained  immense  fields,  whi(^ 
in  the  case  of  siege  provided  the  city  with  com  and  protected  her  ftom 
the  horrors  of  famine.     This  exterior  wall  is  said  to  have  been  destroved 
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bj  Dariu8,  when  he  took  Babylon.  But  there  were,  in  the  inside  of  that 
great  circumTallation,  five  other  walls,  as  the  most  important  of  the 
Babylonian  writers,  Berosus,  assures  us ;  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  If  we  call  the  first,  or  outer  wall,  A,  the 
next  concentric  circumvallation  may  be  termed  B.  This  was  a  square  in 
the  same  direction  as  A,  but  only  of  860  stadia,  (ten  miles  to  a  side). 
Concentric  with  this  W6«  a  third,  C,  that  enclosed  the  real  city  of  the 
Babylonians,  situated  at  the  very  spot  of  the  town  Hillah.  This  town  was 
built  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Eu{^rates,  which  since  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era  had  taken  another  direction,  re-entered  his  old  Chaldean 
bed.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  orienta]  people  to  settle  on  ruins ;  so  that 
most  of  their  cities,  and  all  their  Kubbets  and  worship  places,  occupy  the 
sites  of  more  ancient  buildings.  The  Muhammedan  city  of  Hillah  was 
built  from  Babylonian  materials,  and  I  dare  say  thore  is  not  a  single  room 
where  a  brick  might  not  be  seen  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  new  settlers  fixed  upon  the  spot  of  Babylon  and  no  other,  for  the  very 
reason  that  materials  were  ready  at  hand  for  new  colonists. 

The  real  city  of  Babylon,  C,  was  of  a  very  limited  extent ;  it  was  about 
as  large  as  the  part  of  Paris  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Its 
boundaries  are  clearly  indicated  by  old  canals,  that  ran  round  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  outer  walls.  I  believe  it  to  cover  a  surface  of  4^ 
square  miles.  Thus  the  city  of  Babylon  may  have  had,  I  fancy,  almost 
300,000  inhabitants  ;  while  the  whole  population  of  the  great  Babylonian 
metropolis  may  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  a  million. 

The  interior  wall,  B,  is  the  second  wall  of  Herodotus,  and  enclosed  the 
inner  city  («Jo»  «-oX»?),  amounting  to  an  extent  of  1 10  English  square  miles ; 
but  besides  this  proper  wall,  the  area  within  it  contained  the  most  im- 
portant ruins  of  Babylon,  the  royal  city,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  D,  of  sixty 
stadia,  which  exists  to  the  present  day  in  almost  its  entire  length.  The 
reason  of  its  preservation  is  very  simple.  Long  after  the  Chaldean  empire, 
the  Parthian  kings  residing  at  the  neighbouring  Seleucia,  made  of  the 
Babylonian  palace  gardens  a  hunting  ground ;  they  had,  therefore,  the 
walls  restored  to  keep  the  prey  properly  secured.  The  other  walls  disap- 
peared, and  for  a  very  simple  reason  also.  The  fortifications  being  built 
from  the  earth  of  the  surrounding  districts,  protected  only  by  a  weak 
brickwork,  they  fdl  down  into  the  canals  from  which  they  had  been  taken. 
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fts  soon  as  the  bricks  were  pulled  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
elsewhere. 

The  whole  of  the  remains  of  the  surrounding  walls,  however,  (A,  B,  and 
C)  could  not  be  destroyed ;  and  I  have  incontestible  proofs  both  of  their 
position  and  direction,  in  some  Babylonian  mounds.  In  making  my  sur- 
veys I  ascertained  that  a  straight  line  was  formed  by  three  hills,  in  the 
direction  of  lO*'  N.E.  and  S.W.  Their  names  are,  Tell  Ghazaleh,  Tell 
Schetiteh,  and  Tell  Zawiyeh,  and  they  are  distant  from  each  other  about 
two  miles.  Far  from  these  I  observed  a  range  of  hills,  in  length  about  six 
miles,  and  in  the  direction  of  80"  N.W.  and  S.E.  It  cuts  the  former 
range  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  point  of  intersection  is  the  Tell  Zawiyeh, 
whose  name  signifies  in  Arabic,  comer-hill.  This  coincidence  could  not 
be  fortuitous.  I  saw  at  once  the  perpetuation  of  the  historical  fact,  that 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  inner  wall  B  of  Babylon  had  been  at  this  spot. 
Long  afterwards,  I  found  that  a  range  of  tumuli,  in  which  the  most  pro- 
minent are  named  Tell  Harkeh  and  Tell  Seid,  are  just  in  the  direction 
of  10°  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  parallel  to  the  western  comer-hill  range. 
Having  the  comer  of  a  square  and  two  opposite  sides  in  position,  it  was 
not  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  complete  the  figure ;  and,  to  my  great 
gratification,  all  subsequent  discoveries  contributed  to  corroborate  this 
deduction. 

T  have  now  spoken  of  the  walls  A,  B,  and  C.  It  remains  to  notice 
the  three  others.  In  the  north  of  the  Babylonian  city,  situated  between 
the  concentric  walls  B,  C  (woxl?),  was  the  royal  city  (fiourtXiia),  and  distinctly 
separated  by  Arrian  from  the  former.  The  wall  that  surrounded  it  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  still  existing  in  parts,  and  agrees  most  accurately 
with  the  notices  which  are  taken  of  it  by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Diodoms. 
All  modem  writers, — as  Niebubr,  Bich,  Ker  Porter,  and  Eraser, — have 
seen  in  this  the  ancient  royal  city ;  and  they  are  right.  Only  Eenoell, 
whose  views  have,  I  believe,  been  adopted  by  Sir  Heniy  Bawlinson,  sees  in 
that  part  of  Babylon  the  whole  town ;  but  his  opinion  has  been  already 
refuted  by  Rich.  Notwithstanding  the  respect  due  to  these  two  gallant 
officers,  I  am  always  asking  myself  how  Rennell  and  my  illustrious  friend 
Bawlinson  explain  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Berosus,  Clitarchus. 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  Philostratus,  Athenaeus,  Pliny,  Curtius, 
Plutarch,  and  other  more  modem  writers ;  whose  remarks  are  all  corro- 
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borated  by  the  discovery  of  the  inscriptions,  and  by  the  most  eloquent 
speaker — the  ground  itself. 

The  royal  part  of  Babylon,  which  is  two  and  a  half  square  miles  in 
extent,  contains,  from  north  to  south,  the  following :  ' 

(1)  The  ruin  Babel,  an  ancient  temple  of  the  lord  of  Gods,  Merodach ; 
afterwards  a  fortress,  attacked  in  vain  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

(2)  The  ruin  Kasr,  the  royal  residence  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

(3)  The  ruin  Amran-Ibn-Ali,  the  hanging  garden  of  Babylon. 

We  found  in  1853,  when  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  had  sunk  to  a 
formerly  unknown  level,  a  large  construction  in  the  water ;  and  we  were 
able  to  trace  its  course  for  about  three  miles.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
bricks  composing  that  gigantic  work  clearly  proved  it  to  be  the  quay  of 
Nabonidus,  mentioned  by  Berosus  We  had,  therefore,  a  new  proof  that 
the  river  in  the  period  of  the  Chaldeans  flowed  as  it  does  in  our  own  time, 
(some  fluctuations  excepted,)  and  that  it  never  went  out  of  its  bed  in  the 
very  singular  manner  that  Major  Rennell  was  obliged  to  suppose,  in  order 
to  explain  a  mis-understood  passage  of  Diodorus.  Eennell  intei*preted  the 
passage  as  if  the  Sicilian  writer  had  said  that  the  palace  was  on  the  western, 
and  the  tower  of  Belus  on  the  eastern  side.  He  took  Babel  for  the  latter 
and  the  Easr  for  the  former,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  Chaldean  epoch,  flowed  between  these  two  ruins.  This 
opinion  is  a  mistake  ;  and,  moreover,  the  Greek  author  did  not  say  so,  but 
stated  actually  that  the  palace  was  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates  looking 
towards  the  west,  that  is,  on  the  oriental  side  in  Mesopotamia,  while  the 
tower  was  on  the  opposite  side  in  Arabia. 

In  the  zone  between  the  walls  A  and  B, — ^viz.  the  wall  of  480,  and  that 
of  360  stadia, — were  the  two  other  parts  of  this  great  town  of  Babylon. 
In  the  N.E.  exists  a  mound  which  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  Its 
name  is  Oheimir,  and  it  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Hillah.  Here  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  Cuta,  and  I  believe  the  mound  in  question  to  be  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Nergal.  Seventeen  miles  from  this  place,  at  the  south-west, 
equally  between  the  walls  A  and  B,  and  almost  in  the  diagonal  of  the  great 
Babylonian  square,  is  a  much  more  interesting  ruin,  well  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Birs  Nimroud. 
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Fraser  and  Ainsworth  had  already  proposed  the  identification  of  tlieee 
ruins  with  the  place  anciently  named  Borsippa;  we  found  in  1852  the  oon- 
firmation  of  that  opinion,  in  a  Httle  clay  cake  brought  from  that  place,  and 
marked  from  Borsippa  (Borsip).  The  Talmud  beUeves  Borsip  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  confusion  of  languages.  I  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  Borsip  *'  a  long  time  ago,  as  the  tower  of  language$.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  cuneiform  writing  itself ;  the  name  Borsippa  is  often 
written  in  an  ideographic  way,  signifying  city  of  the  dispersion  of  tongues. 

It  is  possible,  but  not  at  all  proved,  that  this  temple  was  consecrated  to 
the  seven  spheres.  This  is  Sir  Heniy  Eawlinson*s  view,  but  I  wished  to 
translate  the  term  the  seven  lights  of  the  earth  god.  The  cylinders  found 
there  by  the  learned  Sir  Henry,  speak  of  other  monuments  restored  by  the 
mighty  ruler,  who  rebuilt  the  ancient  temples  of  his  metropolis  after  he 
ascended  the  throne.  It  was  also  sacred  to  the  god  Aur,  or  U,  the 
representative  of  intelligible  light,  who  had  a  temple  at  Borsippa.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar says,  this  god  '*had  the  temple  of  prophecy  made  in  my  country ;" 
and  hence  the  stoty  of  the  tomb  of  the  god  Belus.  This  light  god  was 
confounded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  god  Belus :  but  the  confusion  was  the 
more  pardonable  as  all  the  gods  had  the  epithet  of  "  bel,**  or  **  lord.*"  By  all 
means,  then,  this  temple  of  Borsippa  is  the  temple  of  the  Bel  of  Herodotus; 
and  since  the  recent  excavations  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  more  than  ever. 
But  it  is  not  the  temple  mentioned  by  the  better  instructed  Arrian,  who 
spoke  of  the  veritable  temple  consecrated  to  Belus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  of  Hillah. 

Borsippa  was  a  suburb  of  Babylon ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  Babylon,  just 
as  Westminster  is  of  London.  King  Sargon,  in  the  inscriptions,  speaks 
of  his  constructions  at  Sipar,  Nipur,  Babylon ;  or  of  the  same  at  Sipar, 
Nipur,  Babylon,  and  Borsip;  and  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  at  least, 
Borsippa  never  appears  without  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  mentions  the 
wall  with  which  he  surrounded  the  city  of  Borsippa,  and  this  passage  is  to 
be  found  between  those  who  speak  of  the  inner  and  the  exterior 
walls.  The  latter  included,  after  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  only, 
the  formerly  independent  Borsippa.  We  see,  in  one  word,  the  same 
phenomena,^f  extension  and  absorption  of  more  remote  boroughs  into 
the  great  metropolb, — which  we  have  remarked  during  several  centuries 
in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  £un>pe. 
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But  the  exterior  wall  having  been  destroyed  by  Darius,  the  borough  of 
the  ''  tongues-tower  '*  became  again  separate  from  Babylon ;  and  so  we  find 
it  in  Alexander's  time,  when  the  Chaldean  city  had  only  360  stadia  (40  to 
42  miles)  of  circumference.  The  destruction  of  this  gigantic  circumvalla* 
tion  is  the  reason  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  Alexandrian  writers  and 
the  father  of  history. 

I  could  mention  many  other  ruins,  but  I  shall  only  speak  of  a  little 
square  mound,  the  forms  of  which  are  so  regular,  that  it  is  called  Mukhattat 
It  is  situated  out  of  Babylon,  in  a  plain,  which  is  named  at  the  present  day 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dura.  If  there  ever  was  a  golden 
statue  of  this  king,  it  was  here  on  this  spot ;  and  the  mound  Mukhattat 
was  its  pedestaL 

A  more  detailed  account  of  Babylon,  as  it  was,  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  however  interesting  it  might  be  in  general,  to  follow  the  steps  by 
which,  iu  successive  centuries,  it  became  what  it  is.  Only  permit  me  to 
add,  that  bj  a  singular  predestination,  this  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar  became, 
for  about  a  thousand  years,  a  town  of  the  Jews,  who  founded  on  the  veiy 
spot  of  their  exile,  their  most  renowned  schools.  With  the  abandonment 
of  the  Jews  in  A.D.  1037  only,  the  veiy  name  oi  Babylon  disappeared,  and 
was  replaced  by  that  of  the  town  Hillah ;  every  stone  of  which  attests 
its  glorious  origin.  Thus  fell  Babylon,  or  rather,  thus  it  died.  It  was 
deserted,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  Prophets ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider what  Babylon  was,  and  what  it  is,  we  cannot  deliver  ourselves  from 
the  melancholy  question,  if  a  similar  destiny  should  be  reserved  in  time  for 
our  great  cities.  We  hope  not ;  and  our  hope  finds  its  most  mighty  sup- 
port in  the  consideration  of  a  difference  which  I  need  hardly  specify  to  a 
British  audience,  in  the  appreciation  of  European  civilization,  which  on 
the  very  spots  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  seeks  its  lessons  for  humility, 
and  which  has  revived  the  language  and  civilization  of  the  Mesopotamian 
people,  after  they  had  been  buried  for  two  thousand  years ! 

In  my  notice  of  Babylonian  topography,  I  have  several  times  referred  to 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions;  and  you  are  of  course  entitled  to  inquire, 
whether  this  most  mysterious  form  of  writing  is  sufficiently  known  to  afford 
a  basis  for  historical  and  geographical  research.  I  shall  now  reply  to  this 
question,  in  exposing,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 
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Before  all  else,  Science  is  indebted  for  the  rapid  progress  i^ch  cuneiform 
knowledge  has  made  in  our  own  time,  to  those  courageous  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  excavations  of  ancient  Chaldea.  After  the  first  dis- 
coverer, Botta,  it  is  M.  Layard,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
brought  from  the  darkness  to  light,  the  most  important  documents.  After 
him,  I  must  name,  of  Englishmen,  in  the  first  place,  M.  William  Kennett 
Loftus,  whose  diggings  at  Susa,  Warka,  and  Nineveh  have  cast  so  great  a 
light  over  that  branch  of  ancient  histoiy.  Great  treasures  were  brought 
up  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Taylor,  in  Lower  Chaldea,  and  M.  Hormuzd  Rassam 
at  Nineveh ;  and  I  may  close  the  names  of  excavators  by  one  of  the  most 
successful,  M.  Victor  Place,  who,  walking  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor 
Botta,  laid  bare  the  great  palace  of  king  Sargon,  at  Ehorsabad.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  material  on  which  the  cuneifonn 
scholars  may  work  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  trace  also  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  Science  owes  the  revelation  of  the  epigraphic  mystery  of  cuneifonn 
knowledge. 

The  first  and  the  most  meritorious  discoveries  were  made  by  the  late  Direc- 
tor Grotefend  of  Hanover ;  he  is  regarded  as  the  first  decipherer  of  cuneatic 
writing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  scholars  who  prepared  the 
explanation  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  by  the  previous  interpretation  of 
the  Persian  translations ;  I  will  only  notice  those  who  began  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Assyrio-Chaldean  writings.  The  exposition  of  the  very  genius 
of  this  figurative  expression  of  human  thought  will  show  why  the  progress 
was  so  slow  ;  why  every  pace  forward  had  to  be  conquered  by  continuous 
and  everlasting  investigation. 

The  Assyrian  documents  would  never  have  shed  their  light  on  the 
primordial  history  of  mankind,  they  would  never  have  corroborated  the 
facts  narrated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if  the  old  Persian  kings,  rulers  of 
Asia,  had  not  felt  the  necessity  of  promulgating  their  decrees  in  three 
languages.  One  of  these  tongues  was  the  old  idiom  of  Xerxes  ;  another, 
as  I  believe,  that  of  Scythia ;  and  the  third  was  the  language  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  After  the  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  decipher  the  Babylonian  transcript  by  the  aid  of  the  Persian 
translation.  The  first  paper  of  M.  Lowenstem  on  that  subject  was  very 
insufficient ;  but  those  who  followed  him  were  more  successful.  Already 
in  1847,  M.  Adrien  de  Longperier,  now  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
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read  the  first  name  of  an  Assyrian  King;  and  in  proving  the  name 
Ehorsabad  to  be  identical  with  the  biblical  Sargon,  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  closed  the  period  of  uncertain  wavering  about  the  age  of  Assyrian 
art  M.  de  Saulcy  followed  him  in  attempting  for  the  first  time  to  give 
the  translation  of  a  whole  inscription.  This  first  and  courageous  essay 
afforded  to  science  statements  which  are  not  only  certain  but  highly 
interesting. 

Soon  after,  Dr.  Hincks  published  his  paper  on  the  Khorsabad  inscrip- 
tions, and,  for  the  first  time,  proved  the  syllabical  mode  of  Assyrian  writing. 
By  this  discovery,  he  is  evidently  the  man  who  has  contributed  in  the 
largest  degree  to  the  decipherment  of  cuneatic  inscriptions.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  was  at  first  inclined  to  admit,  like  M.  de  Saulcy,  the  mere  alpha- 
betical character  of  the  cuneiform  writings;  and  he  was  already  able  to  profit 
by  the  astonishing  discovery  of  Dr.  Hincks,  when  he  published  in  1851  the 
Assyrian  text  of  the  Behistun  inscription.  For  this,  science  is  highly 
indebted  to  his  powerful  penetration,  his  indefatigable  courage,  and  ever- 
lasting activity.  The  document  of  the  work  of  Behistun,  although  in  a 
very  mutilated  state,  is  the  most  important  clue  that  destructive  time  has 
yet  allowed  to  reach  our  age. 

Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  also  found  a  certain  principle,  the  existence  of 
which,  indeed,  nobody  would  have  expected.  He  found  that  one  sign  in 
Assyrian  might  signify  several  sounds;  and  this  peculiarity,  which  he 
designated  by  the  name  "  polyphony,"  was  so  abnormal  and  so  contrary  to 
the  very  spirit  and  end  of  writing,  that  many  people  contested  his  conclu- 
sions, from  that  seemingly  awkward  principle  alone.  Yet  he  was  right  in 
adopting  it,  and  I  looked  on  this  step  as  an  act  of  scientific  desperate 
resolution.  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  give  my  explanation  on  this  subject, 
and  on  this  occasion,  a  glance  at  the  scientific  peoples  of  Asia. 

There  are  only,  according  to  my  researches,  two  classes  of  cuneiform 
writing.  These  I  name  avian  writing  and  anarian.  The  former  is  alpha- 
betical, and  contains  only  the  MedoPersic  mode  of  writing.  The  latter 
is  syllabic  and  ideographic ;  and  the  same  writing  served  to  express  five 
languages,  different  each  from  the  other,  viz.,  Assyrio-Chaldean,  Arme- 
nian, Susian,  and  two  Scythian  classes  of  languages.  Our  European 
alphabet,  in  like  manner,  serves  to  express  a  great  many  idioms.  One 
of  the  cuneiform  systems  is  more  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the 
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second  dass  of  Penepditan  writtng ;  the  aecood  and  third  are  the  same, 
but  merely  in  different  stylee.  M.  Nonia  showed  also  the  identity  of 
forty-fire  chaiactors,  and  I  hare  ascertained  the  same  thing  in  reference  to 
£n1j-fiye  others,  of  the  soiiamed  Scythic  diaxacters. 

This  writing  was  at  first  hieroglyphic  ;  and  I  have  found  neailj  twenty 
of  the  characters  derired  in  form  from  the  very  images  of  the  oljects  which 
they  seyeially  expre^ed;  bat  as  it  occnrred  natoraliy,  the  ideographic 
writing  became  in  part  syllabic.  Now,  five  langoages  nse  the  same  syllabic 
and  the  same  ideographic  images.  It  is  clear,  for  examj^,  that  when  in 
the  Sosian  and  Assyrian  languages  the  syllabie  sound  an  is  represented  by 
the  same  sign,  the  Susians  and  Assyrians  will  agree  in  giving  to  it  the 
eame  pronunciation.  But  while  this  same  character  represents  also  the 
ideas  of  star  and  6h)d,  it  is  likewise  evident  that  it  could  not  in  that  case 
have  the  same  pronunciation  in  the  two  countries. 

It  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  people  must  have  invented  this 
kind  of  wridng,  and  have  transmitted  it  to  the  other.  The  disciple-nadon 
took  not  merely  the  idea  inherent  in  the  sign,  (as  God,  or  star,)  but  also 
the  syllabic  value  that  expressed  the  idea  of  the  master-people.  But  that 
value  was  not  sufficient  for  the  second  language  to  explain  the  idea,  and, 
therefore,  the  latter  people  were  forced  to  adopt  a  new  value  for  the  character. 
This  lingual  transmission,  by  one  nation  to  another,  explains  the  veiy 
singular  fact  of  the  polyphony. 

This  variety  of  sounds,  related  to  a  single  character,  is  moreover  exphuned 
by  the  hieroglyphic  origin  of  cuneatic  writing.  An  image  can  only 
represent  a  visible  object ;  but  how  did  people  express  abstract  notions  ? 
Everybody  will  answer,  with  us,  by  a  symbol ;  thus  strength  may  have  been 
represented  by  the  figure  of  an  arm,  royalty  by  a  sceptre,  and  so  on.  Thus 
you  will  not  be  astonished  that  one  sign  had  often  several  meanings,  one 
concrete  and  several  abstract.  We  know  by  M.  Layard*s  documents  that 
actually  the  ideas  of  "  brother  **  and  of  "  protecting  "  were  expressed  by 
the  same  ideographic  character.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  notion  of  "light" 
representfMi  equally  the  two  verbal  ideas  of  "warming"  and  "engendering ;" 
that  of  "  town "  replaced  the  verb  "  to  multiply,"  exactly  as  the  Sanscrit 
pura  "  town,''  and  puru  "  many,"  or  the  Geeek  roX»j  and  roXw  derive  from 
the  same  radical. 
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Not  only  the  direct  notions  expressed  by  the  image,  but  also  the  derived 
ones,  were  transmitted,  with  their  respective  sounds,  by  the  first  inventors  to 
their  disciples. 

A  highly  interesting  ethnological  inquiry  is,  What  people  first  invented 
this  kind  of  writing?  Everything  goes  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  Assyrio- 
Ghaldean  people.  In  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  some  time  ago,  before 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris,  I  had  the  honour 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  people  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  second  species 
of  Achemenian  writing,  and  that  this  idiom  was  a  relative  to  the  Scythic 
of  Herodotus.  From  many  facts,  indeed,  we  acquire  a  conviction  that  there 
existed  a  Tartar  civilization  in  Asia,  before  the  Semitic  and  Arian  conquests. 
We  have  not  leisure  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  present ; 
I  will,  therefore,  only  lay  l»efore  you  a  complete  syllabariimi  of  the  anarian 
language,  as  complete  as  the  present  time  admits  of. 

I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  that  subject.  We  understand  now  many  passages  of  the 
historical  inscriptions,  and  we  may  determine  the  sense  of  many  others ; 
but  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove 
demonstrably  the  true  meaning.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  very  high 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  and  though  the  decipherment  may 
be  considered  as  almost  finished,  the  great  question  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  documents,  which  are  truly  transcribed  and  pronounced.  Or,  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  admit  our  ignorance,  and  not  fear  the  words  y»wW 
atetvrot.  We  must  avoid  making  illusions  to  ourselves  on  that  subject . 
and,  in  the  very  interest  of  science,  not  wish  other  people  to  believe  that 
we  know  more  of  these  things  than  we  do.  It  is  already  a  very  great 
thing,  it  is  an  enormous  feet,  that  we  look  into  these  questions  as  we  do ; 
and  this  decipherment  is  really  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  science. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  claim  indulgence. 

The  documents  of  which  I  am  speaking  corroborate  the  facts  of  the 
Bible,  and  sometimes  they  contradict  them,  for  the  Assyrians,  like  ourselves, 
were  subject  to  error.  When  there  is  a  contradiction,  people  say  that  it  is 
an  argument  against  the  correctness  of  the  decipherment.  When  king 
Tehu  is  said  on  the  obelisk  of  the  British  Museum  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Omri,  you  should  not  attack  the  man  who  reads  what  is  written,  but  the 
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man  who  wrote  it.    It  is  not  we  who  are  mistaken,  bat  the  Assyrians  who 
were  so  in  their  statements  on  Jewish  matters. 

I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  give  some  examples  of  the  inscriptions ;  and 
I  shall  commence  with  the  shortest.  M.  Loftus  found  amid  the  roins  of 
the  palace  of  Sardanapalus,  some  images  of  dogs,  and  on  these  dogs  were 
written  the  names  which  the  Assyrian  monarch  gave  to  them.  The  man- 
ner in  which  I  explain  the  words,  confirms,  I  fancy,  both  the  readings  and 
the  explanation.  One  dog  is  named  Munashiku  garishu,  [he  bites  those 
who  excite  him]  ;  another  Dan  rigishsku  [the  leader  of  the  pack] ;  a  third 
Kashid  aibi  [grasping  the  enemy] ;  and  a  fourth  Mushissu  shUikat  f  [exciting 
the  grey-hounds  ?] 

The  proper  names  on  the  cylinders  have  also  been  explained ;  out  of  the 
mass,  I  will  only  mention  here  the  cylinder  of  a  Jew,  which  is  now  in  Paris. 
He  was  named  Ahshalum^  and  was  the  slave  of  a  Chaldean ;  the  cylinder 
is  apparently  the  seal  of  a  Babylonian  captive. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  reading 
the  names  of  Assyrian  kings,  from  their  being  wntten  in  monograms. 
Nothing  is  easier,  indeed,  than  to  decipher  a  foreign  name  in  the  cuneatic 
inscriptions;  but  nothing  also,  I  dare  say,  is  more  troublesome  than  Ui 
assimilate  an  Assyrian  king  to  a  monarch  known  either  from  the  Bible  or 
from  the  Greek  authors.  There  is  a  name  common  to  several  Nineveh  kings 
composed  of  three  signs  which  I  read  U-likh-khus,  and  in  which  I  see  with 
Sir  Heniy  Rawlinson  the  prototype  of  the  Greek  Belochus.  This  name 
was  borne  by  the  seventh  and  twelfth  descendants  of  Behtaras,  founder  of 
the  second  dynasty.  The  latter  Belochus  is  identified  with  the  biblical 
Pul  by  my  illustrious  friend,  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  as  well  chrono- 
logical as  historical  reasons  forbid  me  to  adopt  his  views.  The  Pul  of  the 
Bible  was  an  usurper,  but  the  Belochus  of  monuments,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Semiramis,  a  very  legitimate  king.  One  was  Babylonian,  the  other 
Ninevite.  One  was  called  Pulli,  the  other  Ulikhkhus.  I  dare  say  that 
Dr.  Hincks  shares  completely  my  chronological  views  on  Sir  Henry's 
system.  I  even  owe  to  the  Irish  scholar  the  cognizance  of  the  most 
decisive  facts  on  that  subject.  I  may  add,  that  the  last  pronunciatioD, 
Ptdukh,  proposed  by  the  eminent  interpreter  of  the  Behistun  inscription, 
is  as  little  satisfactory  as  the  readings  adopted  by  him  precedingly,  viz., 
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Hevenk,  Adramelech,  and  Pallukha.  I  think,  we  may  without  any 
difficulty  prove,  that  this  name  cannot  be  read  Ptdukh;  and  I  feel 
myself  authorized  to  oppose  to  the  identification  of  the  twelfth 
descendant  of  Belitaras  with  the  biblical  Pul,  the  most  absolute  and  the 
most  decisive  denegation. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Assyrian  style,  I  shall  now  produce  the 
translation  of  some  fragments  written  on  the  Sargon  cylinder,  from 
Khorsabad. 

"  Sargon,  formerly  Belpatisassiu:,  worshipper  of  the  god  Ashur, 
keeping  the  mysteries  of  Cannes  and  Dagon,  great  king,  mighty 
king,  king  of  legions,  king  of  Assyria,  king  of  the  four  countries, 
creature  of  the  great  gods,  slave  of  the  existent  being,  to  whom 
Assur  and  Merodach  allowed  the  empire  of  nations,  recording  his 
name,  compelling  to  war  against  wickedness.  Who  made  the 
Mole  of  Sippara,  Nipur,  and  Babylon,  favourable  to  their  inhabit- 
ants, obedient  to  their-  wisdom;    fuller  of  the  clothes*   of  the 

Phalgi forcing  to  contribution  the    tribes    of   Israel, 

transporting  their  population Who  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  spared  not  the  kings  his  enemies,  who  never  saw 
rest  from  battle  and  fight,  who  crushed  like  heabeti  the  lands  and 
their  rulers ;  the  four  cardinal  points  were  arrosed  with  blood.  The 
fields  and  the  castle  in  their  subjection  I  took  them.  I  saw  their 
destruction.  I  the  king  who  ruled  from  Ras  under  the  dominion  of 
Elymais,  Bucud,  Daman,  Hisrigalzi,  the  town  of  Eapik,  the  land 
of  Amutsabi(?),  to  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  Aharri  [Phenicia]  the 
mother  of  the  Hittites.  From  the  land  of  Ehashmar  to  the  town 
of  Simaspatti  in  the  remote  Media,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  firom 
Scythia,  Albania,  Bit  Ham  Can,  Parthia,  Van,  Ararat  [Armenia], 
Colchis,  Tubal,  to  the  Moschi  reached  the  power  of  his  arm ;  he 
constituted  over  them  magistrates,  and  other  people,  and  imposed 
on  them  tributes  like  to  the  Assyrians  :  the  just,  the  strong,  who 
transported  Israel  into  knighthood,  who  vanquished  Humbanigas, 

king  of  Elam  and  the  Namruma who  attacked  the  house 

of  Cmri  with  force,  who  defeated  Egypt  at  the  town  of  Raphe ; 


•  A  talmndioal  expression  for  King.    It  is  quoted  in  the  talmnd  and  explained  by 
'  King." 

f  The  blue  face-paint. 
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Hanan  king  of  Gaza,  his  ally,  he  brought  to  \88jria ;  attacking  the 

Tamudeans,  Ibadid,  Warsimani,  Hayapa cheating  the  sense 

of  the  house  of  Omri,  captain  of  the  vessels  which  crossed  like 
fishes  the  sea  of  Tenia  with  courage,  transplanting  the  land  of 

Kui  and  Tyrus who  tried  Bit,  Burutash  the  king  of  whom 

Ambarissi  doubted  of  the  power  of  Sargon,  they  trusted  to  Armenia 
and  the  Moschi;  they  were  humiliated  entirely; — ^who  punished 
Mita  king  of  the  Moschi,  and  who  took  with  him  the  spoils  of  the 

land  of  Kui who  declared  war  to  Armenia,  plundered  the 

city  Mussasir  that  Ursaha  king  of  Armenia,  in  his  great  deference 

in  the  service  of  his  superiors sweeping  away  Andia, 

Zikartu,  the  people  of  whom  I  slew  entirely ;  in  the  lands  of  my 

enemies  rushed  the  terror  of  death I  have  taken  the  land  of 

Media  without  tax,  I  have  taken  the  people  of  Kharkhar,  I  have 
enlarged  the  empire  of  Assyria." 

The  king  continues  then  in  the  enumeration  of  some  other  reduced 
nations,  and  speaks  afterwards  of  the  building  which  he  erected  in  the 
tower  of  Hisri  Saigon,  which  he  named  after  his  name,  and  which  is  the 
modem  Ehorsabad.  I  omit  those  most  difficult  passages.  I  shall  only 
speak  of  the  doors  which  he  built,  because  here  the  actual  excavations 
confirm  our  reading  and  translations. 

**  I  made,  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  eight  great 
doors. "^^  The  god  Shamash  [the  Sun]  lets  me  take  my  possession ; 

the  god  U  creates  my the  great  door  of  the  god  Shamash 

and  the  god  U,  I  named  thus  the  door  on  the  side  of  the  East 
Belus-Dagon  found  the  reservoirs  of  my  city,  Taouth  prepares  in 
her  bosom  the  stone  of  painting  [fucus] .  The  great  door  of  the  South 
I  consecrated  to  the  god  Belus-Dagon,  and  the  goddess  Taooth 
The  god  Ann  who  finishes  works  of  my  land,  the  goddess  Istar  [the 
Moon]  inflames  its  inhabitants.  The  great  door  on  the  side  of 
the  West  I  made  to  the  god  Anu  and  the  goddess  Istar.  The  god 
Nisroch  directs  the  marriages  of  men,  the  goddess  Belitiliii  [Mylitta] 
prospers  the  births  of  men,  I  named  on  the  North,  the  great  door 
of  Nisroch  and  of  Mylitta.  The  god  Assur  gives  victory  to  the 
standard  of  the  kings  who  adore  him  (lit.  "  who  make  him  *^ ;  he 

protects  the  army  of  their  fortress.     The  god  Ninip  sets 

for  long  days  give  him  the  victory." 


•  The  oylindefs  saj  eight,  the  Ball  insoriptioDB /our. 
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After  this,  the  inscription  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  The  gods  who  inhabit  heayen  and  earth  and  this  city,  haye 
blessed  all ;  they  listened  Oetyoumbly  to  me  while  I  invoked  them,  in 
building  the  town  and  in  performing  the  holy  rites.  But  he  who 
infests  the  works  of  my  hand,  who  defaces  my  pictures,  who  mingles 
the  earthem  jars  of  my  treasury,  who  tears  my  clothes,  that  the  gods 
Ashur,  Shamash,  and  U,  and  the  gods  inhabiting  his  heart,  may 
sweep  away  from  this  country  his  name  and  his  family,  and  may 
calamities  put  him  into  the  knighthood  of  his  enemy.** 

It  is  only  right  to  mention  that  of  sixty-seyen  lines  I  have  been  able 
to  translate  but  thirty-one.  The  remainiDg  thirty-six  are  still  a  mystery 
to  me,  although  I  perceiye  their  general  sense. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  a  short  Babylonian  inscription,  remarkable 
because  King  Nebuchadnezzar  is  boasting  to  haye  "  confounded  the  new 
lie,*"  and  we  may  easily  infer  what  is  the  meaning.  The  destroyer  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  blinded  by  his  successes,  styles  himself  '  the  King 
who  cannot  be  compared  to  any  other,'  and  we  may  explain  that  by  the 
words  of  the  Prophet,*  who  warns  the  people  that  the  promises  of  escape  from 
the  King  of  Babylon  were  all  untrue.     Here  is  the  inscription : — 

"  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  great,  majestic,  builder  of 
Bitsaggata  and  Bitzida,^  son  of  Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylon. 
I,  I  say, — ^Nabopolassar  my  father  commenced  the  great  walls  of 

Babylon I  dug  out  the  trenches,  and  elevated  highly 

its  towers  in  bitumen  and  bricks.  The  god  Merodach,  great  lord, 
strengthen  my  arm ;  we  have  confounded  the  new  lie ;  accept 
graciously  my  prayer  thou  god ;  to  this  realm  grant  succession  for 
remote  days." 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  questions  of  this  kind  is  steadily  increasing, 
aud  this,  I  trust,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  entering  into  it  as  I  have 
now  done.  And  permit  me  also  to  add,  that  if  these  archaeological  studies 
are  not  of  immediate  practical  utility,  they  are  at  least  contributing  to  the 


•  "  Therefore,  hearken  not  ye  to  your  prophets,  nor  to  your  diyiners,  nor  to  yonr 
dreftmers,  nor  to  yoor  enchanters,  nor  to  your  sorcerers,  whieh  speak  nnto  yon,  saying, 
*Ye  shaU  not  ferre  the  King  of  Babylon,'— for  Ihey  prophecy  a  Ue  onto  yon.** — 
Jeiem.  zxriL  9, 10. 

I  Two  Soythic  words  explained  in  the  syllabaria. 
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great  work  of  ciyilization.  I  shall  not  speak  here  of  scanty  historical  facts, 
such  as  lists  of  kings  formerly  unknown,  and  of  ^om  we  still  know  nothing 
more  than  the  names ;  hut  of  the  general  lessons  giyen  to  our  century  by 
the  entire  revelation  of  such  powerful  civilizations  as  were  those  of  Bahjlon 
and  Nineveh.  And  if  these  scientific  studies  only  served  to  show  the 
exactness  of  the  historical  &cts  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  would 
they  not  he  of  great  importance  ?  The  present  age,  therefore,  may  not 
refuse  to  cast  a  glance  hack  on  its  less  privileged  predecessors,  which 
illustrate  more  clearly  than  we  knew  before,  the  primeval  period  of 
mankind. 
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ON  THE  METHOD  OF  TESTING  MABINE  METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS,  RECENTLY  INTRODUCED  AT  THE 

LIVERPOOL  OBSERVATORY. 

By  John   Hartnup,    Esq,,  F.RA.S. 

(Bead  17th  Apbil,  1856.) 


It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1853  a  conference  of 
maritime  nations  was  held  at  Brussels,  on  the  subject  of  meteorology  at 
sea.  The  report  of  this  conference  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the 
result  was  a  vote  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  observations,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Captain  Fitz-Roy,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  an  officer  well  known  for  his  zeal  and 
great  practical  experience  in  these  matters,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
this  new  department  of  marine  meteorology.  Arrangements  were  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  the  supply  of  instruments  properly 
tested.  A  committee  called  the  Kew  Committee  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Kew  Observatory  was  at  first  fixed  on  as  the  sole  place 
for  testing  these  instruments.  Arrangements  were,  however,  subsequently 
made  for  testing  barometers  and  thermometers  at  the  Liverpool  Observa- 
tory ;  and  it  is  a  brief  description  of  these  arrangements,  together  with  a 
few  examples,  the  results  of  our  experiments  during  the  past  few  months, 
that  I  venture  to  hope  may  not  be  found  uninteresting  to  the  Scientific 
Section  of  the  Historic  Society. 

In  the  barometers  now  in  general  use  by  meteorologists,  the  diameters  of 
the  tubes  are  nearly  equal  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  a  provision 
is  made  for  adjusting  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  the  zero  point,  previous 
to  reading  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  column.  The  object  of  the  latter 
arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  a  cor- 
rection to  the  readings  for  the  difference  of  capacity  between  the  cistern 
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and  the  tube.  At  sea,  barometers  of  this  construction  cannot  be  used. 
The  tube  of  the  marine  barometer  must  be  very  much  contracted  to  prevent 
the  "  pumping,"  and  the  motion  of  the  ship  would  render  it  impracticable 
to  adjust  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  the  zero  point  In  the  bainomet^ 
usually  employed  on  shore,  the  index  error  is  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  scale  readings,  if  the  instrument  be  properly  made.  In 
nearly  all  the  barometers  which  have  till  recently  been  employed  at  sea,  the 
index  correction  varies  throughout  the  whole  range  of  scale  readings,  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  of  capacity  between  the  cistern  and  the  tube. 
To  find  the  index  correction  for  the  first-named  barometer,  a  oomparifl<m 
with  a  standard  at  any  part  of  the  scale  at  which  the  mercury  may  chance 
to  be  standing,  is  generally  considered  sufficient.  To  test  the  marine 
barometer  is  a  work  of  much  greater  labour,  since  it  is  necessary  to  find 
the  correction  for  scale  readings  for  every  half-inch  or  so  throu^out  the 
range  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means  of  changing  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surfiEu^e  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  of  the 
barometer.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  do  this  was,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  made  at  the  Kew  Observatory  by  Mr.  Welsh.  In  December, 
1864,  I  saw  the  apparatus  for  accomplishing  this  object,  in  operation 
at  the  observatory  above  named;  and  the  apparatus  which  we  now 
have  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory  is  of  a  simikr  description,  with  such 
improvements  as  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Welsh,  from  his  experience  at 
the  Kew  Observatory. 

The  barometers  intended  to  be  tested,  together  with  a  standard,  are 
placed  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  to  which  an  air  piunp  is  applied,  so  that 
by  partially  exhausting  the  air,  the  standard  can  be  made  to  read  much 
lower  than  the  lowest  pressure  to  which  marine  barometers  are  likely  to  be 
exposed ;  and  by  compressing  the  air  it  can  be  made  to  read  higher  than 
the  mercury  ever  stands  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tube  of  the  standard 
is  contracted  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  marine  barometer,  but  a  pro- 
vision is  made  for  adjusting  the  mercuiy  in  its  cistern  to  the  zero  point 
Glass  windows  are  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  air  chamber,  throng 
which  the  scales  of  the  barometers  may  be  seen ;  but  as  the  verniers  cannot 
be  moved  in  the  usual  way  from  outside  the  chamber,  a  provision  is  made 
for  reading  the  height  of  the  mercury  independent  of  the  verniers  attached 
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to  the  scales  of  the  respectiye  barometers.  At  a  distance  of  some  fiye  or 
six  feet  from  the  air-tight  chamber  a  vertical  scale  is  fixed.  The  divisions 
on  this  scale  correspond  exactly  with  those  on  the  tube  of  the  standard 
barometer.  A  vernier  and  telescope  are  made  to  slide  on  the  scale  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  telescope  is  armed  with  two  horizontal 
wires,  one  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable  by  a  micrometer  screw,  so  that 
the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercuiy  and  the 
nearest  division  on  the  scale  of  the  standard,  and  also  of  all  the  other 
barometers  placed  by  the  side  of  it  for  comparison,  can  be  measured  either 
with  the  vertical  scale  and  vernier  or  the  micrometer  wire.  We  therefore 
possess  the  means  of  testing  barometers  for  index  error  in  any  part  of  the 
scale,  through  the  whole  range  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  exposed,  and  our  usual  practice  is  to  test  them  at  every  half- 
inch  from  Q7'5  to  31  inches. 

Upwards  of  seventy  barometers  of  various  descriptions  have  already  been 
tested  in  this  way  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  and  the  errors  are  often 
found  to  be  so  large  that,  independent  of  the  necessity  for  finding  the 
corrections  in  order  that  the  readings  of  different  instruments  may  be 
compared  with  each  other,  the  advantage  is  of  no  small  importance  to 
captains,  as  we  meet  with  some  barometers  which  read  half  an  inch  and 
upwards  too  high,  and  others  which  read  as  much  too  low.  In  some  cases 
those  which  are  correct  in  one  part  of  the  scale  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  wrong  in  other  parts. 

It  is  a  very  common  fault,  in  the  construction  of  the  marine  barometer 
now  in  general  use,  that  the  cistern  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  mercuiy 
which  descends  firom  the  tube  in  a  low  atmospheric  pressure.  We  have 
met  with  some  in  which  the  mercuiy  would  not  descend  lower  than  about 
29  inches,  from  the  above-named  cause ;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one^ 
that  such  barometers  are  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  to  assist  the 
judgment  of  the  mariner. 

The  practice  which  has  for  so  long  been  adopted  of  mounting  the  marine 
barometer  in  wood  is  veiy  objectionable;  and  the  instrument  recently 
introduced  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Eew  (Dommittee,  is 
greatly  superior  to  any  other  description  of  marine  barometer  which  we 
have  tested,  as  regards  the  accuracy  with  which  it  indicates  the  pressure  of 
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the  atmosphere.  A  description  of  this  harometer  is  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Eew  Committee  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  by  Mr.  P.  Adie,  the  maker  of  the  instrument  The  barometer 
now  exhibited  is  one  of  Mr.  Adie's,  with  the  various  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  since  its  first  introduction.  The  diameter  of  the  cistern 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  that  of  the  tube  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  scale,  instead  of  being  divided  into  inches  in  the  usual  way,  is 
shortened  in  the  proportion  of  about  004  of  an  inch  for  every  inch.  The 
object  of  shortening  the  scale  is  to  save  the  trouble  of  applying  the  correc- 
tion for  difference  of  capacity  between  the  cistern  and  the  tube.  The 
perfection  with  which  this  is  done  may  be  judged  of  from  the  hct  that  of 
the  first  twelve  barometers  tested  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory  with  the 
new  apparatus,  the  index  corrections  in  the  two  pressures  of  28  and  31 
inches  in  three  of  them  were  the  same ;  two  differed  000 1  of  an  inch,  »id 
for  the  remainder  the  differences  ranged  from  0*002  to  0006  of  an  inch. 
The  correction  for  capacity  may  therefore  be  considered  sensibly  perfect ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  practicability  of  correcting  for 
capacity  the  standard  barometers  ordinarily  used  on  land  in  the  same  way, 
and  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  to  the  zero  point  before  each  reading.  The  twelve  barometers 
above  alluded  to  were  first  tested  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  and  then 
forwarded  to  the  Liverpool  Observatory  by  the  railway.  At  Liverpool  they 
were  tested  again,  in  order  to  see  if  any  change  had  taken  place  from  the 
shake  of  the  railway  carriages  in  a  journey  of  upwards  of  200  miles.  In 
six  of  the  twelve  barometers  the  index  errors  were  found  to  be  the  same  at 
Liverpool  as  had  been  given  at  Kew.  Three  differed  0*001,  two  differed 
0002,  and  one  differed  0*005  of  an  inch.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
this  is  a  degree  of  perfection  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Adie,  the  maker  of 
the  new  marine  barometer. 

In  order  to  stop  the  pumping  of  the  mercury  at  sea,  the  tubes  of  these 
barometers  are  so  contracted,  that  when  first  suspended,  the  mercury  is 
about  twenty  minutes  in  falling  from  the  top  of  the  tube  to  its  proper 
level.  When  used  on  shore,  this  contraction  of  the  tube  causes  the  marine 
barometer  to  be  always  a  little  behind  an  ordinary  barometer,  the  tube  of 
which  is  not  contracted.  The  amount  varies  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  mercury  is  rising  or  felling,  and  I  have  found  it  to  range  from  0*00  to 
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002  of  an  inch.  At  sea  it  is  thought  that  the  motion  of  the  ship  causes 
the  mercury  to  pass  so  much  more  rapidly  through  the  contracted  tuhe, 
that  the  readings  will  he  sensibly  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  tube 
was  not  contracted.  For  stationary  purposes,  the  tube  need  not  be  con- 
tracted, and  this  barometer  will  then  be  found  to  be  a  very  perfect  instru- 
ment I  saw  one  at  the  Kew  Observatory  nearly  two  years  ago,  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Adie ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  M.  Leverrier  has 
recently  adopted  this  method  of  construction  for  the  barometers  used  at 
telegraph  stations  in  France,  llie  getting  rid  of  the  trouble  of  adjusting 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  the  zero  point  previous  to  each  reading,  and 
the  very  moderate  price  for  which  this  barometer  has  been  made,  are 
recommendations  so  strong  that  they  will  probably  soon  lead  to  its  general 
adoption. 

The  method  of  testing  thermometers  is  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  require 
an  explanation.  For  the  freezing  point,  the  bulbs,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  tubes  of  the  thermometers,  are  immersed  in  pounded  ice. 
For  the  higher  temperatures,  the  thermometers  are  placed  in  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel  containing  water  of  the  required  heat,  and  the  scales  of  the 
thermometers  intended  to  be  tested,  together  with  the  standard  with  which 
they  are  to  be  compared,  are  read  through  the  glass.  In  this  way  the  scale 
readings  may  be  tested  at  any  required  degree  of  temperature,  and  our  usual 
practice  is  to  test  them  at  every  ten  degrees  from  32°  to  92**  of  Fahrenheit. 
For  this  range  of  60**  the  makers  who  supply  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
limited  to  0*6  of  a  degree  as  the  maximum  error  of  scale  reading ;  and  so 
accurately  are  these  thermometers  made,  that  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  reject  more  than  a  veiy  few  of  them.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  practica- 
bility of  making  cheap  thermometers,  adapted  for  all  the  requirements  of 
the  mariner,  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  read  them. 

With  some  opticians  it  is  not  unusual,  when  captains  break  their  ther- 
mometers, to  apply  new  tubes  to  the  old  scales ;  and  we  occasionally  meet 
with  thermometers  which  require  corrections  of  four  or  five  degrees  and 
upwards,  vdth  contrary  signs  at  the  two  extremes  of  temperature  in  which 
we  test  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  captain  of  any  ship 
would  trouble  himself  to  take  observations  with  such  a  thermometer  if  he 
knew  its  indications  to  be  so  erroneous ;  and  we  hope  that  the  means  now 
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ftflforded  to  the  marmer  to  test  his  instraments,  win  soon  lead  to  an 
improTement  in  their  construction. 

I  do  not  know  anything  which  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  great  improye- 
ment  in  navigation,  than  the  encouragement  which  is  now  given  hy  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  intelligent  mariner  to  keep,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
a  record  of  the  various  meteorological  and  astronomical  phenomena  observed 
^  sea.  The  captain  who  avails  himself  of  eveiy  opportunity  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  his  ship  and  the  error  of  his  compass  by  astronomical 
observations,  and  who  keeps  his  meteorological  record  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  him  to  trace  those  changes  by  which  he  is  warned  of  the  i^proach 
of  an  iceberg,  or  of  a  coming  storm,  must,  on  the  average,  conduct  his  ship 
from  port  to  port  quicker  and  in  greater  safety  than  he  would  do  were  he 
to  neglect  such  observations. 
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ON    THE    CHARACTER    OF    HAMLET. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ramsay,  M.A. 

(Bead  10th  Apbil,  1856.) 


Of  all  the  wonderful  creations  of  our  many-sided  national  dramatist, 
none  has  provoked  greater  discussion,  or  occupied  the  attention  of  more 
learned  men,  than  the  play  of  Hamlet.  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Tieck,  and 
Schlegel — ^the  two  first,  themselves  poets  of  the  very  highest  order — have 
brought  kindred  genius  and  rare  talent  to  the  examination  and  criticism  of 
this  inimitable  production.  And  still  we  feel  that  the  chamcter  of  Hamlet 
is  in  many  points  yet  a  mystery ;  that  the  lights  and  shades  which  an 
enlightened  criticism  may  throw  upon  it,  the  latent  beauties  of  delinea- 
tion which  a  reverential  study  may  detect,  and  the  diflferent  phases  which 
a  keen  and  far-sighted  research  may  bring  into  view,  are  absolutely 
inexhaustible.  The  reality  of  Hamlet^s  madness,  the  genuineness  of  his 
love  for  Ophelia,  his  course  of  conduct  toward  the  queen  his  mother,  and 
the  king  his  uncle,  the  curious  combination  of  indecision  of  purpose  in  his 
resolutions,  with  a  certain  promptitude  of  action  in  his  deeds  when 
necessitated  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  all  these,  and  much  else 
in  this  play,  are  points  about  which  the  readers  of  Shakspere  have  ever 
fcHrmed,  and  will  ever  form,  various  and  conflicting  opinions,  and  entertain 
a  diflference  of  idea,  extending  even  to  the  notions  which  they  form  when 
speculating  on  the  personal  appearance  of  the  hero. 

This  uncertainty  of  motive,  and  apparent  fickleness  of  design,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  tend  to  thicken  the  atmosphere 
of  mystery  which  envelopes  the  whole  play.  In  mystery  it  begins  and  in 
mystery  it  ends.  The  mystery  of  humanity  in  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
the  mystery  of  existence  spectJated  upon  in  so  many  of  his  speeches,  the 
mystery  of  the  world  of  spirits,  the  mystery  of  death,  and  the  mysteiy  of 
destiny,  are  all  brought  before  us.  And  this  mystery  it  is  which  attracts 
us  so  strangely  towards  this  play,  just  as  we  are  excited  and  attracted  by 
the  mysterious  and  the  inscrutable  in  a  character  of  real  life. 

The  supremacy  of  chance,  and  the  \mcertainty  of  human  plans  and 
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actions,  reign  relentless  throughout  the  whole  play,  and  pervade  every  part 
of  it ;  until,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  sublime  irony,  the  poet  causes  the  final 
catastrophe  to  result  from  an  accident,  in  spite  of  all  the  counsels  and 
determinations  of  the  several  actors,  setting  forth  to  us  the  great  truth  that 
"  Our  wiUs  and  fetes  do  so  contrary  rnn, 
That  our  devices  stiU  are  OTerthrown." 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  criticisms  of  our  great  poet-philosopher 
Coleridge.  Of  these  critical  hints  (unfortunately  they  are  nothing  more)  I 
have  largely  availed  myself ;  and  I  must  here  express  my  agreement  with 
the  opinion  of  that  prince  of  critics,  that  the  character  of  Hamlet  owes 
itself  to  Shakspere's  deep  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
mental  philosophy.  Those,  doubtless,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
Shakspere  spoken  of  as  a  mere  "  irregular  genius,"  or  to  think  of  him  as 
described  by  Milton — 

"  Fancy's  child, 
Warhling  his  natite  wood  notes  wild," 
may  be  astonished  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  a  great  moral  and  mental 
philosopher.  Medical  and  other  writers  have  indeed  borne  testimony  to 
his  accurate  observation  of  the  external  world ;  but  we  are  less  inclined  to 
think  of  him  as  equally  a  deep  and  correct  observer  of  the  inward  world. 
He  was,  however,  so  to  speak,  subjective  as  well  as  objective ;  and  thus 
moral  £uid  metaphysical  truths,  of  the  very  deepest  importance,  abound  in 
his  pages.*  True  he  might  not,  perhaps,  have  an  external  knowledge 
of  other  men's  systems  gathered  from  the  study  of  their  works ;  but  he  was 
a  philosopher  for  all  that.  His  was  essentially  a  philosophic  mind— a 
mind  which  could  pass  out  of  itself ;  and  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
having  an  external  knowledge  of  philosophy,  and  being  inwardly  a 
philosopher.  Likely  enough  Shakspere  had  never  read  Plato ;  but  still  he 
was  in  many  points  an  admirable  Platonist :  like  Plato  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  Ideas ;  like  Plato's,  his  philosophy  was  the  "  interpreting  of 
appearances,"  the  wish  to  be  everywhere  at  home,  the  undressing  of  the 
soul ;  his  pre-eminent  excellence  was  that  he  could  lay  aside  self,  trans- 
plant himself  into  the  minds  of  his  fellow  men,  and  be  perfectly  at  home 

•  The  distinction  hetween  Reason  and  Understanding,  (so  constantly  forgotten  l)y 
writers  of  the  last  century,  and  of  late  years  revived  by  Coleridge,)  is  constantly  found 
in  Shakspere.  In  this  very  play  he  distinguishes  between  the  capability  of  the 
discursive  foculty,  the  "  large  discovrse^  looking  before  and  after,"  and  the  power  of  the 
intuitive  feculty,  or  " yod-like  reason;*'  the  former  being  merely  concerned  about 
conceptionsy  the  latter  about  ideas. 
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tbere,  laying  bare  their  verj  souls,  and  not  only  seeing,  but  expressing 

their  thoughts  in  language,  every  word  of  which  is  itself  a  thought  and  a 

picture.     He  could  pass  out  of  his  own  into  their  position;  originate, 

think,  and  express  the  thoughts  and  reflections  natural  to  them  in  that 

position.     Shakspere,  in  fact,   differed  from  other  men,   principally  in 

having  more  humanity  than  they  had.     He  had,  as  it  were,  a  family 

likeness  to  every  other   man,   and   thus   he   deserves    the   epithet  of 

myrionous,*  the  "  myriad-minded  one,"  which  Coleridge  has  transferred  to 

him;  and  the  title  of   "the  many-sided,"  which  Carlyle  has  applied  to 

Goethe,  might,  with  much  more  truth  and  fitness,  be  attached  to  the  name 

of  Shakspere.     But  Shakspere  was  not  only  an  observer  of  other  men's 

characters,  he  was  a  close  and  deep  observer  of  the  law  of  his  own  mind  ; 

and  it  is  to  this  habit  of  deep  self-observation  that  we  owe  the  character  of 

Hamlet.     Coleridge  has  truly  remarked  that  one  of  Shakspere 's  modes  of 

creating  character  is  to  conceive  any  one  intellectual  faculty  in  a  morbid 

excess,  Jind  then  mentally  to  place  himself  with  the  same  tendencies  in 

the  same  position.     And  this  he  has  done  in  his  creation  of  Hamlet.     In 

Hamlet  he  has  embodied  his  idea  of  one  in  whom  the  Beason  predominates 

in  an  inordinate  and  unhealthy  degree  over  the  Will,  or  acting  principle  ; 

and  this  character  he  has  placed  in  a  situation  of  overwhelming  exigencies — 

a  situation  in  which  promptitude,  decision,  and  self-reliance,  are  absolutely 

indispensable.      It  is  not,   however,    the   incapability   of   action  which 

Shakspere  portrays  in  Hamlet,  for  when  the  latter  does  act,  he  acts  with 

energy,  decision,  skill,  and  success — ever  equal  to  the  call  of  the  moment. 

But  in  him  the  abstract  intellect  is  too  strong  for  the  active  impulse. 

Ever  theorizing  and  generalizing  on  the  things  and  circumstances  around 

him,  looking  into,  dissecting,  and  anatomizing  his  own  thoughts,  and 

pursuing,  so  to  speak,  the  somewhat  unprofitable  luxury  of  "  thinking  upon 

thinking,"  he  remodels  and  renews  his  resolutions,  and  the  more  he  does 

80,  the  longer  he  defers  the  execution  of  those  resolutions,  until,  in  the 

anguish  of  doubt  and  indecision,  he  breaks   out   into  the  passionate 

exclamation, 

**  O  what  a  rogae  and  peasant  slave  am  I." 

And  yet  how  far  is  Shakspere*s  Hamlet  from  exciting  in  us  any  of  those 
feelings  of  pity  and  contempt  with  which  we  usually  regard  the  indecisive 
and  inactive.      On  the   contrary  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Ophelia's 

♦  See  Coleridge,  **  Biographia  Literaria,"  vol.  ii.,  page  18. 
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beautiful  but  melancholy  eulogium  of  him.  His  is  indeed  a  "noble 
mind'*;  he  is  a  prince  with  the  feeling  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
dignified  by  the  consciousness  of  high  birth ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  pleasing, 
pliant,  and  courteous ;  *  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  as  such  he  possesses 
that  craving  after  the  unseen,  the  indefinite,  and  the  unknown,  which 
most  easily  besets  men  of  genius,  and  that  aversion  to  action  whidi 
constantly  prevails  among  such  as  have  a  world  in  themselves.  But 
Hamlet  is  not  only  a  prince,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman — ^he  is  more  than 
this ;  he  is  a  philosopher — ^not  one  indeed  of  the  very  highest  class,  but 
still  a  philosopher — accustomed  to  raise  his  mind  from  the  things  of  sense 
around  him,  to  the  grand  ideas  within  him  and  above  him ;  one  who  •'could 
be  bounded  in  a  nut  shell,  and  count  himself  king  of  infinite  space";  so 
unworldly  that  to  him 

"  Weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
Seem  all  the  uses  of  this  world ;" 

ever  (and  herein  he  is  most  of  all  a  philosopher  j)  contemplating  and 
reflecting  on  the  law  of  his  own  mind,  seeing  "  into  the  Ufe  of  things,** 
constantly  generalizing,  till  even  when  making  a  resolution 

"  To  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records," 
he  sets  down  *'  on  his  tables  **  a  general  observation  ;  and  thus  his 

"  Native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 

and  in  spite  of  all  his  reasoning,  all  his  plans  and  purposes,  tlie  consum- 
mation takes  place  just  the  same  as  it  would  have  done  without  these. 
Into  the  Philosophy  of  Hamlet  we  have  not  now  time  to  enquire ;  it  only 
needs  a  careful  examination,  however,  to  perceive  that  this  is  quite  as 
wonderful  as  his  character. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  glorious  imagination  and  mysteriously  deep 
philosophy  of  Hamlet,  stands  the  sober  common  sense  of  Horatio,  by  its 
very  contrast  giving  greater  prominence  to,  and  heightening  the  effect  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet.  Horatio  was  peculiarly  a  healthy-minded  man. 
If  Hamlet  s  mind  was  cast  in  the  Platonic  mould,  Horatio  was  eminently 
an  Aristotelian,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  he  says  of  himself, 
"  More  an  antique  Homan  than  a  Dane." 

*  In  the  scene  with  Osric,  (Act  v.  Sc.  2,)  Hamlet's  gentlemanly  manners,  as  well  M 
tlie  superior  grandeur  of  his  philosophy,  shine  conspicuous,  the  lofty  condescension  of 
his  conscious  superiority,  and  his  good  natured  playfulness  forming  a  fine  oontrast  to 
Horatio's  impatient  and  almost  pettish  remarks  to  that  courtier. 

+  Novalis  says  well  on  this  point,  "  Die  Philosophic  ist  eine  ideale-selbster-fondere 
methode  das  iunere  zu  heobachten." 
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His  philosophy,  such  as  it  is,  hegins  and  ends  in  dauht.  Its  materialistic 
and  sensualistic  character  is  brought  forward  in  the  very  first  scene  of  the 
play,  where  he  calls  that  mysterious  appearance,  which  at  the  midnight 
hour  is  occupying  the  thoughts  and  attention  of  the  officers  on  the  platform, 
"  this  thing";  and  says  of  it,  "  tush,  tush,  't  will  not  appear."  In  fiu^t  the 
coldness  and  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  night — "  not  a  mouse  stirring*' — 
the  gUmpses  of  the  moon  aboye,  the  thne-wom  towers  behind,  the  hollow 
murmur  of  the  sea  beneath,  the  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  alarm  in  the 
officers  on  the  watch,  and  the  strongly  contrasted  contempt  of  Horatio  for 
the  supernatural,  are  the  most  remarkable  points  in  this  opening  scene,  so 
artistically  introduced,  and  so  well  fitted  to  prepare  us  for  the  appearance 
of  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  and  the  mysterious  character  of  the  whole 
play.    Marcellus  remarks  of  him, 

"  Horatio  says,  't  is  but  our  tuktuj ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  o/Atm, 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight  twice  seen  of  us ;" 

and  he  himself  afterwards  says, 

**  I  might  not  this  belieTe 
Without  the  sensible  and  tme  aTooch 
Of  mine  oum  eyes,** 

And  when  this  unbelief  of  lus  has  proved  to  be  foolishness,  he  is  full  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  sets  to  work  to  resolve  the  phenomenon 
into  an  historical  prodigy, 

*<  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye.'* 
In  the  midst  of  lus  theorizing  the  ghost  re-enters,  wh^  he  fancies  it  must 
either  be  an  illusion,  or  else  have  flesh  and  blood ; 

<*  Stay  illusion  ! 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 

Speak  to  me:** 
and  when  it  answers  not,  he  is  for  assuring  himself,  by  means  of  his  hands, 
of  the  reality  of  the  prodigy,  bidding  Marcellus  stop  it,  and  strike  at  it,  not 

seeing  that  he  does  it, 

"  Wrong  being  so  migesdoal. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  ?iolence." 
That  which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  sensuous  Understanding, 
Horatio  is  for  rejecting  as  ''wondrous  strange,"  so  that  Hamlet  takes 
occasion  to  tell  him, 

'*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

The  contrast  between  the  imaginative  spirit  of  Hamlet  and  the  practical 
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understanding  of  Horatio,  runs  through  the  whole  play.  For  imagpnadon 
to  revel  in  philosophizing  on  the  littleness  to  which  all  the  sensible 
greatness  of  man  may  be  reduced,  and  to  trace  "  to  what  base  uses  we  maj 
return,"  Horatio  thinks  "  were  to  consider  too  curiously."  Some  of 
Hamlet's  sublime  speculations  he  reduces  to 

*'  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness ;" 
Others  he  takes  no  interest  in,  merely  answering  with  "It  might,  my 
lord,"  "Ay,  my  lord."  In  the  church-yard  he  obviously  dislikes  the  whole 
scene  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  To  Hamlet's  question  "  Is  not  parch- 
ment made  of  sheep-skins,"  he  replies,  with  the  most  technical  gravity, 
"  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-skins  too."  This  question  he  can  resolve, 
but  it  is  plain  that  Hamlet's  beautiful  address  to  the  skull  of  Yorick  makes 
little  or  no  impression  on  his  mind.  And  yet,  though  in  Horatio  the 
Understanding  does  predominate  over  the  Reason,  still  it  has  not  wholly 
extinguished  the  latter.  Nay,  it  would  seem  that  his  sensualistic  philosophy 
was  in  a  great  measure  learnt  in  the  schools,  and  was,  perhaps,  rather  the 
external  result  of  his  education,  than  the  internal  law  of  his  own  mind ; 
as  it  is,  every  now  and  then  he  gives  utterance  to  a  note- worthy  truth,  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  expected  ftom.  him.  We  may  also  observe  that  Bernardo's 
opening  salutation  to  him, 

"  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Marcellas," 
shew  him  to  have  been  held  in  some  degree  of  respect ;  and  most  true  to 
nature  (as  when  is  he  not?)  is  Shakspere,  when  he  makes  Hamlet  love, 

value,  and  respect  Horatio,  ever  appealing  to  his  judgment,  as  one  of  the 

"  blessed  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  comingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortoue's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  pleases." 

The  more  in  keeping  with  real  life  is  it  that  Hamlet  should  thus  lean  on 
his  friend,  since  that  friend  is  so  different  from  himself ;  his  fine,  imagin- 
ative, metaphysical,  but  unpractical  spirit  naturally  clings  to  the  strong, 
coarse,  but  sober  and  practical  understanding  of  Horatio.  Many  points, 
too,  they  have  in  common :  Hamlet  is  a  **  noble  heart,"  a  good  lover, 
ready  to  wear  his  friend  "In  my  heart's  core,  yea,  in  my  heart  of  hearts ;" 
"  Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving,"  he  "  will  not"  **  peruse  the 
foils,"  ready  to  acknowledge  ungrudgingly  and  openly,  as  he  does  in  the 

case  of  Laertes, 

"  1  have  done  you  wrong," 

Horatio,  too,  is  a  good  friend,  honest,  and  sincere,  as  well  as  sensible  and 
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Judicious,  and  moreover,  like  Hamlet,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

A  great  deal  lower  than  these  two  comes  Polonius.  Some  critics  (Tieck 
among  the  number)  have  fancied  Polonius  to  be  Shakspere's  representation 
of  an  able  and  experienced  statesman ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  suppose 
him  to  be  one  in  whom  the  body  has  outlived  the  mind,  or  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  memory  has  outlived  the  reason.  And  in  this 
latter  view  there  is  doubtless  a  considerable  degree  of  truth.  The  senti- 
ments to  which  Polonius  gives  utterance  are,  indeed,  but  the  rags  and 
shreds  of  his  former  wisdom :  still  even  from  these  we  may  judge  what 
was  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  his  better  days.  From  these  we 
may  well  conceive  Polonios  to  be,  in  part,  Shakspere's  anticipative  embodi- 
ment of  the  petty  philosopher  of  a  later  age.  He  is  a  philosopher  of  the 
Understanding,  and  of  the  Understanding  only.  If  Hamlet  be  a  Platonist, 
and  Horatio  an  Aristotelicm,  then  Polonius  is  (of  course  I  speak  antici- 
patively)  a  disciple  of  Locke  ;  his  wisdom,  such  as  it  is,  is  founded  wholly 
on  "observation  and  experience";  he  is  "full  of  wise  saws  and  modem 
instances*';  he  is  one  of  those  whom  Coleridge*  has  well  described  as 
being  like  "  a  Cyclops,  with  one  eye  only,  and  that  in  the  back  of  his 
head."  Polonius  is  a  maxim-monger,  and  the  universal  character  of  his 
maxims  is  selfishness — selfishness  and  a  mere  seeming  knowledge  of  the 
outward  part  of  the  world — a  knowledge  of  the  superficies  of  man,  acquired 
by  worldly  experience,  combined  with  a  total  ignorance  of  all  that  lies 
beneath  this  surface,  of  every  thing  good,  noble,  and  beautiful.  Thus  his 
precepts  are  exactly  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  of  Eochefoucault ;  f 
characterised  by  a  morbid  distrust  of  his  fellow-men,  arising  from  that 
incredulity  which  is,  after  all,  but  credulity,  saying  *  No '  instead  of  •  Yes,' 
and  nodding  from  behind  instead  of  from  before,  and  is  generally  allied  to 
extreme  ciedulousness  of  aught  which  helps  forward  the  &vourite  theoiy. 
These  traits,  as  wells  as  an  enlightened  selfishness  in  the  reasons  on 
which  he  founds  his  maxims,  run  through  his  precepts,  all  of  which  relate 
to  mere  external  matters,  t     Their  author  is  one  of  those  who  begins  from 

•  See  Coleridge,  "  Table  Talk,"  page  37. 
f  To  many  of  Polonius'  precepts,  such  as  "  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy 
judgment,"  **  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,"  "  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,"  we 
may  find  exact  parallels  in  Rochefoucaulf  s  "  Maxims." 

1  We  must  make  one  exception,  namely,  that  noble  piece  of  advice  which  closes  the 
address  to  Laertes, 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  fitlse  to  any  man." 


without,  but  never  proceeds  inward ;  his  soul  is  a  slave  to  the  outward,  and 

he  knows  not  that  "  he  who  would  ascend  upward  must  retire  inward." 

Polonius,  moreover,  is  one  of  those  modem  philosophers  who  believe  in  the 

omnipotence  of  accomplishments,  and  thus  sends  his  son,  at  an  eaiij  age, 

into  loose  and  exciting  society,  to  become  initiated  in  those  dissipatiois 

which  a  certain  class  of  moralists,  or  rather  anti-moralists,  have  asserted  to 

be  a  natural  preparative  for  entering  upon  an  active  life — a  kind  of  mod 

bath  into  which  the  youth  is,  as  it  were,  necessitated  to  plung  before  he  is 

privileged  to  put  on  the  toga  of  manhood  ;  and  he  not  only  sends  his  son 

abroad  to  shew    . 

'*  How  much  a  fool  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  fbol  that  has  been  kept  at  home," 

but  he  institutes  a  notable  system  of  espionage  over  him,  and  even  instracts 

his  servant  to  speak  of  him  as  a  '^  perfect  gentleman,"  a  dashing  young 

feUow,  an  adept  in  swearing,  gaming,  drinking,  and  every  species  of  vice 

at  all  tolerated  by  society,  vices  which  that  servant  himself  considers  to 

imply  dishonour.    Mark,  too,  his  metaphors,  all  taken  from  money-mattezs, 

his  words  with  nothing  in  them,  his  circuitous  craftiness,   his  inflated 

self-importance,  his  ignorance  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  of  everything  at 

all  above  himself,  his  poeitiveness,  and  his  repeated  assertions  that   all 

opinions  but  his  own  are  ^xe  dixUitms ;   his  perpetual  and  ill-timed 

boastings  of  his  own  superior  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
«  As  I  perceiyed  it,  I  must  tell  yon  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  me." 

<*  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (Fd  fiun  know  that,) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  *  'T  is  so,' 
When  it  proved  otherwise. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  other  noticeable  points  in  the  character 

of  Polonius :  his  suspicious  disposition ;  his  fondness  for  petty  -intrigue, 

without  which  he  can  do  nothing,  and  with  which  he  goes  blundering  on, 

imtil  he  is  killed  in  a  closet  intrigue  at  last ;  the  arrangement  of  talmU  in 

his  speeches,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  method  of  genius*  wiiich  (as 

Coleridge  has  well  shewn  in  the  concluding  Essays  of  the  "Frigid") 

uniformly  pervades  every  speech  of  Hamlet 

While  Horatio  commands  respect  and  esteem  even  from  one  so  differratily 

constituted  as  Hamlet,  the  old  expediency  statesman  almost  moves  the 

latter  to 

"  That  scorn  which  wisdom  holds  unlawfdl  ever." 

•  Compare  Coleridge's  "Friend,"  vol.  iii.  Essay  iv.  p.  113,  and  Essay  L  p.  71,  with 
Novalis*  remarks,  "  In  der  Methode,  der  Regularisation  des  Oenius." 
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Polonias,  on  the  other  hand,  with  admh^ble  self-complacency — Polonios, 
the  philosopher  of  maxims — consoles  himself  with  the  notion  that  Hamlet, 
the  philosopher  of  ideas,  is  mad.  Shakspere  thus  agrees  with  Cenrantes 
in  making  the  philosopher  of  the  Pure  Beason  misunderstood,  or  rather  not 
understood  at  all,  by  the  man  of  the  Understanding.  Sancho  Panza  can 
no  more  appreciate  or  understand  Don  Quixote's  motives  and  character, 
than  Polonius  can  Hamlet's.*  One  proof  that  this  view  of  the  character  of 
Polonius  is  in  the  main  correct,  we  have  in  the  &ct  that  his  maxims, 
diqointed  from  the  character  itself,  are  so  often  quoted  with  approbation, 
as  the  veritable  wisdom  which  Shakspere  was  commissioned  to  preach  to 
his  fellow-men,  as  if  Shakspere  had  been  a  mere  precept  menti-facturer, 
teaching  no  higher  philosophy  than  the  way  to  be  "  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,'*  and  to  pass  through  the  world  with  some  five  or  six  "  golden  rules," 
suitable  to  all  occasions,  and  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

We  must  next  examine  the  result  of  Polonius'  teaching,  and  see  what  he 
to  whom  his  maxims  were  given,  and  who  endeavoured  to  practise  them, 
really  was.  Laertes  became  what  his  father  wished  and  intended  him  to 
be,  a  finished  gentleman,  a  perfect  man  of  the  world ;  in  the  poet's  own 

words — 

**  An  absolate  genUemftn,  fall  of  most  excellent  differences, 
of  Tery  soft  society,  and  great  showing :  indeed,  to  speak 
feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,'* 

While  Hamlet  is  at  once  ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  nay,  to  make  the 

first  advance  towards  reconciliation,  with 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself," 

Laertes  stands  on  minute  points  of  honour,  and 
**  Will  no  reconcilement? 
'Till  by  some  elder  masters  of  known  honour 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace." 

Bishop  Warburton  and  others  speak  of  Laertes  as  a  "  good  character." 
What  these  gentlemen's  notions  of  'goodness'  were  they  have  not 
explained ;  unless  they  were  peculiarly  eccentric,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  conceive  that  they  could  have  read  the  play  with  sufficient  attention  to 

*  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  iostilute  any  comparison  between  the  character  of  Don 
Quixote  and  that  of  Hamlet,  further  than  that  in  each  the  Imagination  has  grown  in 
such  an  undue  proportion  as  to  overbalance  all  the  other  mental  fiuinlties.  Hamlet  is 
an  example  of  a  fine  Reason  and  a  weak  Will ;  Don  Quixote  of  a  fine  Reason  and  a  strong 
Will,  but  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  the  Understanding,  or  substantiative  power,  thfl 
Will  almost  always  obeys  the  Beason  wrongly ;  both  are  wanting  in  sense — the  conserva- 
tive power,  so  to  speak — in  the  inteUectual  republic. 
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into  the  depths  of  female  hollowness  and  iniquity,  love  fells  into  the  back 
ground,  and  is  at  once  ranked  among  those  **  trivial  fond  records  "  which  he 
has  sworn  to  erase  from  his  heart  and  brain,  and  when  he  perceives  that 
Ophelia  is  being  used  as  a  decoy,  and  is  acting  a  part  not  her  own,  he  can 
address  her  in  that  wild  ironic  bitterness  of  tone,  which  excites  our  wonder 
and  astonishment. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  may  appear  somewhat  extravagant  and  &r 
fSstbhed,  especially  to  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  Shakspere 
as  a  mere  beautiful  **lusus  natursB**— «  wild  and  extravagant  genius, 
deficient  in  learning  and  culture,  who  neither  meant  nor  understood  a  tithe 
of  the  deep  and  beautiful  ideas  which  critics  fancy  that  they  can  discover 
in  his  wondrous  soul-creations.  When  studied  as  he  ought  to  be  studied, 
in  a  humble  and  loving  spirit,  Shakspere  can  only  appear  such  to  ordinaiy 
and  infra-ordinary  minds.  And  as  for  his  not  meaning  all  the  beautiful 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  words,  it  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  t 
true  poet  that  the  outpourings  of  his  genius  contain  many  hidden  beauties, 
yariously  unfolding  themselves  to  different  orders  of  character ;  the  greater 
the  poet,  the  more  living  and  expansive  are  his  words,  and  the  m^e  tn^ 
they  contain  for  the  larger  number  of  men  of  every  variety  of  age,  and 
eveiy  mould  of  mind, — truths  always  rising  up  like  the  waters  of  a  spring; 
ever  fresh  and  ever  inexhaustible.  Thus  the  words  of  a  true  poet,  like 
Shakspere,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  comprehended  in  their  full  significance, 
by  any  one  single  individual. 

But  apart  from  this,  somewhat  of  the  mystery  in  the  play  of  Hamlet 
may  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  common  with  the  highest  painters 
and  sculptors,"*"  even  Shakspeare  has  not  wholly  expressed  his  idea.  like 
the  Gk>thic  architecture,  his  works  must  remain  in  a  great  measure  ideal 
pointing  even  higher  than  they  reach,  since  any  one  of  his  diamas,  taken 
in  its  oneness  and  entirety,  conveys  to  the  mind  far  more  than  lies  on  the 
8ur£BU3e  of  the  mere  words  themselves. 

•  Compare  Thorwaldsen's  remark :  <*  My  genins  is  decaying.  TUl  oow  my  idea  has 
always  been  far  beyond  what  I  could  execute.  But  it  is  no  longer  so.  I  shall  nerer 
have  a  great  idea  again."    Quoted  by  Hare,  **  Guesses  at  Truth,"  first  series,  p.  83. 
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ON  THE  KOMAN  KEMAINS  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  AT 
WALTON-LE-DALE,  NEAR  PRESTON. 


By  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq, 
(Bead  Sbp  April,  1850.) 


Notwidistanding  the  destructive  influence  of  time,  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  of  wars  engendered  by  personal  cupidity,  *'  domestic  treason 
or  foreign  malice,"  remains  of  several  Roman  roads  and  stations  may  yet 
be  traced  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  As  may  be  anticipated,  however, 
from  the  imperfect  character  of  the  few  ancient  records  which  have 
descended  to  us,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
antiquaries  respecting  the  identity  of  existing  localities  with  those  of  the 
Roman  topography. 

In  this  respect  Lancashire  appears  to  be  rather  more  unfortunate  than 
many  other  portions  of  the  island  of  Britain.  The  venerable  Camden 
expresses  a  fear  that  he  would  **  give  little  satisfaction  either  to  himself  or 
bis  readers"  when  he  miters  upon  tlie  consideiation  of  the  archsBological 
remains  relating  to  this  county.  Although  much  has  been  discovered  and 
written  since  his  time,  the  subject  still  remains  enveloped  in  considerable 
obscurity ;  the  most  eminent  modem  antiquaries  by  no  means  agreeing 
even  in  the  general  outline.  Eveiy  new  disclosure  of  remains  indicating 
Roman  occupation  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  considerable 
interest.  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations 
to  this  Society  during  my  recent  investigation  of  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  at  Walton-le-dale ;  not  merely  for  the  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  the  published  volmnes,  but  also  for  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
which  the  example  of  several  of  its  members  induced,  and  without  which, 
perhaps,  the  first  indications  might  have  been  passed  over  as  relatively 
unimportant. 

The  Ronmn  remains  at  Walton  were  brought  to  light,  like  many  others, 
by  fortuitous  circumstances.  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  occupied 
in  coUecting  materials  for  a  "  History  of  Preston  and  the  neighbourhood.'^ 
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I  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  tradition  which  identified  a  mound 
planted  with  trees,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Plump,"  with  the 
burial  ground  of  "Scotch  warriors"  slain  in  Cromwell's  victory  ova* 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1648.  I  therefore  visited  the  spot  several 
times  in  June  last,  for  the  piurpose  of  examining  its  structure,  and  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  existing  remains  countenanced  the  tradition.  Some 
workmen,  employed  by  the  highway  surveyor,  had  commenced  digging  for 
stones  and  gravel.  This  fortunately  aflforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  minute  inspection.  The  labourers,  being  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  heard  of  the  tradition,  and  fully  expected  to  meet  with  some  memorials 
of  the  battle.  During  the  absence  of  the  excavators,  I  picked  up  a  piece 
of  metal,  which  had  evidently  formed  part  of  some  manufiactured  article. 
It  seemed  too  thin  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  skull-cap,  or  a  piece  of  plate 
armour.  It  however  distinctly  presented  an  indentation  from  the  blow  of 
a  pointed  instrument,  and  there  were  some  dark  red  stains  upon  it.  The 
metal  itself  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead.  This  served  to 
stimulate  me  to  further  investigation.  Three  brass  coins  were  next  found 
by  the  workmen,  two  of  which  were  illegible  from  corrosion;  but  the 
other  was  obviously  Roman.  This  coin  has  since  been  pronounced  to  be 
a  first  brass  of  Domitian.  The  labourers  thought  it  a  "  Scotch  pennj,*' 
from  the  imperfect  figure  on  the  reverse  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
kilted  Highlander.  Thus  whilst  searching  for  remains  of  the  Common- 
wealth period,  proofs  of  Roman  occupation  were  disclosed. 

Remembering  the  injunction  of  Mr.  Robson,*  I  immediately  instituted 
a  stricter  search.  Specimens  of  Roman  pottery  were  soon  found  in  abun- 
dance, when  the  attention  of  the  workmen  had  been  directed  to  its  pecdliar 
character  and  importance.  A  large  quantity  of  earthenware,  and  other 
remains,  were  taken  from  their  place  of  deposit  by  myself  and  several 
friends  to  whom  I  communicated  the  discovery.  During  this  exploration, 
an  area  of  nearly  one  hundred  superficial  yards  was  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  about  three  feet.  In  the  original  soil  (or  "  sea  sludge,"  as  the  labourers 
termed  it,)  a  foundation  wall,  about  eight  yards  long,  eighteen  inches  broad, 
and  nearly  a  foot  in  depth,  was  discovered.  It  is  formed  of  irregularly 
shaped,  but  perfectly  adjusted  fragments  of  the  red-sandstone  rock  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which,  from  having  been  buried  so  long  in  the  earth,  1ms 

•  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  75. 
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become  partially  disintegrated.  The  Romans  first  taught  the  British 
people  the  use  of  mortar ;  and  as  no  mortar  or  other  cement  had  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  foundation  wall,  the  presumption  is 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  original  inhabitants.  Above  this  was  spread 
a  layer  of  large  boulders,  mixed  with  glarea,  or  gravel,  in  and  upon 
the  surface  of  which  the  Roman  remains  were  discovered.  This  stratum 
was  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and,  from  the  first,  was  pronounced 
by  the  workmen,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig  for  road  materials,  to  be 
of  artificial  construction.  The  fact  that  the  red  rock  foundation  wall 
was  discovered  below  the  stones  and  gravel,  confirms  their  opinion.  The 
boulders  only  extending  to  a  certain  distance,  the  excavators  relinquished 
their  labour,  and  filled  up  the  cavity,  or  doubtless  many  other  relics  of 
interest  might  have  been  discovered,  as  the  mound  extends  considerably 
further  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  site  of  the  excavation.  Two,  or  even 
three  distinct  terraces  may  still  be  perceived  descending  towards  the  Ribble, 
notwithstanding  the  garden  cultivation  to  which  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  has  been  subjected  for  some  years  past.  This  peculiar  formation,  Mr. 
Robson  informed  me,  resembles  much  the  station  at  Caer-rhun,  about  five 
miles  beyond  Conway.  I  afterwards  discovered,  by  digging  a  small  hole  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  mound,  beneath  the  trees,  that  the  Roman  remains 
extended  fifteen  yards  further  in  that  direction  than  the  original  excavation. 
Mr.  Martland,  of  the  Bridge  Inn,  Walton-le-dale,  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining 
land,  had  previously  exposed  a  large  quantity  of  bright  red  clay  fragments 
of  pottery,  Ac,  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  "  Plump,"  but  not 
being  aware  of  their  archsBological  importance,  the  prettier  portions  were 
given  to  his  children,  and  the  remainder  re-consigned  to  the  earth.  I 
have,  myself,  picked  up  Roman  pottery  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
garden.  Thus  the  extent  of  the  station  already  discovered,  from  east  to 
west,  is  about  one  hundred  yards. 

Beneath  the  trees  in  the  ''  Plump,"  the  vegetable  soil  and  alluvial  deposit 
had  accumulated  to  nearly  the  depth  of  two  feet  above  the  Roman  remains. 
In  the  acyoining  garden,  the  gravel  and  stones  are  nearer  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  been  removed  during  the  past  and  some  preceding 
winters.  This  portion  being  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has  been  rarely  covered  by  even  the  highest  floods,  and,  consequently,  but 
little  river  debris  is  found  upon  what  I  call  the  third  terrace.  It  is  not  so, 
J 
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however,  with  the  two  lower  ones.  Here  the  periodical  deposits  hare 
formed  a  considerable  depth  of  very  superior  soil.  Stepping  across  these 
terraces  from  south  to  north,  I  found  the  highest  and  middle  plateau  to  be 
each  about  thirty  yards  in  breadth,  and  the  lowest  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
making  the  extent  of  the  entire  station  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards.  The  terraces  are  elevated  from  two  to  three  feet  above  each  other. 
From  the  western  extremity  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  main 
highway  from  the  south  to  the  ford  over  the  Kibble,  the  distance  is  about 
three  hundred  yards. 

Amongst  the  remains  discovered  are  four  brass  coins,  besides  the  one 
already  mentioned,  viz.,  a  ''  second  brass,'*  with  the  head  and  name  of 
Domitian  distinctly  legible,  and  a  **  first  bmss,"  in  moderate  preservation, 
which  presents  the  ei^gj  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  others  are  too  much 
corroded  to  be  clearly  deciphered.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the 
general  form  of  the  head,  that  one  is  a  Titus  Vespasian.  Amongst  ibe 
metallic  substances  are  a  small  piece  of  copper,  some  fragments  of  thin 
sheet  lead,  one  shewing  indication  of  fusion  like  solder,  t^o  fragments  of 
Roman  pewter  vessels,  and  several  large  iron  nails.  (Plate  A,  fig,  5.) 
These  last  are  much  encrusted  with  gravel  and  sand,  from  the  oxidizing 
of  the  metal,  and  the  lead  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  coating,  from  a 
similar  cause.  A  small  bronze  fihula,  or  toga  button  (as  the  fastening  is 
in  the  centre),  bearing  marks  of  elegant  and  elaborate  chasing,  and  some 
remains  of  purple  enamel,  was  likewise  picked  up.  (Figs.  2  and  4,  plate  A.) 
Another  j'SfcwZa,  of  totally  different  form  and  character,  has  since  been  found 
by  Mr.  Martland's  son,  together  with  a  small  rod  or  bar  of  iron  plated  with 
silver.  The  latter  is  about  three  inches  and  a  Imlf  long,  and  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  ThQ  fibula  is  of  fine  brass,  ornamented  in  the  centre 
with  a  circular  figure  in  bright  red  enamel,  resembling  the  stone  setting 
of  a  modem  finger  ring.     (Plate  A,  figs.  6  and  7.) 

Amongst  the  stone  articles  are  a  large  portion  of  an  ''  ass,"  or  lower 
stone  of  a  quern,  or  hand  com  mill  (plate  A,  fig.  8) ;  several  fragments  of 
'*  riders,"  or  upper  quern  stones,  cut  from  rock  resembling  blue  lava  ({^ 
A,  fig.  1),  and  some  remains  of  circular  stones  of  a  similar  character,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  potter*s  wheels.  One  small  wheel,  or  sjnndle  heed, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  formed  of  very  fine  bluish  stone, 
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exhibits  upon  its  side  marks  of  friction,  apparently  produced  by  rapid 
revolution.    (Plate  A,  fig.  8.) 

The  fragments  of  earthenware  are  extremely  numerous,  and  appear  to 
have  been  formed  from  five  or  six  distinct  clays  or  composition  pastes. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  '*  Roman  red  lustrous  ware  "  exhibit  elegant  and  well 
executed  figures  in  relief.  Many  of  the  ornamental  designs  of  these 
fragments  are  identical  with  those  on  specimens  figured  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  found  at  Boman  stations  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  (Plate  B.)  A  rdievo  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  is 
precisely  similar  to  those  upon  the  beautiful  vase,  represented  at  page  6d 
of  the  catalogue  referred  to. 

A  single  fragment  presents  a  good  specimen  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
earthenware,  often  discovered  in  Germany  and  Britain,  in  which  lines  of 
dots  and  figures  in  relief  have  been  added,  after  the  body  of  the  vase  had 
been  formed  and  turned  in  the  lathe.  This  specimen  is  uuglazed.  (Plate 
0,  fig.  1.) 

There  are  many  fragments  of  amphoree  and  lesser  vessels,  of  a  great 
variety  of  form  and  material.  Two  necks  of  vases  with  single  handles,  in 
common  red  clay,  resemble  those  foimd  at  Stockton  Heath,  and  figured  at 
page  38,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  Historic  Society's  Transactions.  (Figs.  2  and  4, 
plate  0.)  One  large  amphora  handle  exhibits  the  potter's  stamp.  From 
superficial  decay,  all  the  letters  are  not  very  legible ;  but  it  appears  to 
resemble  either  PVCRM  or  FVCRN.  (Plate  C,  fig.  3.)  This  vase 
handle  has  been  much  injured  since  I  made  the  drawing.  There  is  an 
immense  number  of  fragments  of  a  coarse  black  or  bluish  ware,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes.  Many  have  formed  low  shallow  dishes,  such  as  fig.  5, 
plate  C,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

Considerable  lumps  of  fine  red  clay,  kneaded  into  a  paste,  were  likewise 
met  with,  as  well  as  a  few  fragments  of  Roman  tiles  and  bricks.  It  is 
therefore  veiy  possible  that  a  brick-kiln,  or  an  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  pottery,  existed  at  Walton. 

Amongst  other  miscellaneous  objects,  I  took  from  the  surface  of  the 
Roman  gravel  two  portions  of  a  horse  s  jaw.  One  consisted  of  the  entire 
half  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  but  it  was  in  such  a  decomposed  condition, 
that  it  broke  into  fragments  on  removal.  The  teeth,  however,  are  quite 
perfect    The  core  of  a  horn  of  one  of  the  extinct  species  of  oxen,  the 
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Bo$  lonyifronSy  was  likewise  found  amongst  the  Roman  remains,  togetlier 
with  a  few  bones.  Similar  horns  have  been  dredged  out  of  the  ElbUe, 
as  well  as  skulls  and  bones  of  the  huge  Bos  primigenitu  and  other  extinct 
animals.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomber  possesses  a  skull  of  the  Bos  longifnjm 
which  was  found  in  the  Roman  station  at  Kirkham.  One  of  the  garden 
labourers  states  that  he  came  upon  some  burnt  ashes,  covered  by  a  vessel 
of  rude  pottery,  but  it  was  not  preserved.  I  have  since  learned  that  other 
remains  supposed  to  be  Roman  or  British,  including  bronze  celts,  spear 
heads,  &c.,  had  been  previously  found  in  the  neighbourhood.'*' 

The  trees  on  the  "  Plump  "  have  been  cut  down  during  the  past  winter, 
and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  workmen  employed  have  procured  a 
few  more  coins. 

Notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  alluvial  deposit,  a  broad  agger  is 
still  traceable  from  the  immense  natural  gravel  bank  or  ford  at  the  Ribble, 
towards  the  present  bridge  over  the  Darwen.  The  workmen  employed  in 
the  erection  of  Mr.  Calvert's  weaving  shed,  which  crosses  its  line,  state 
that  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  they  came  upon  a  compact  mass  of 
road  material,  so  hard  that  a  pick-axe  could  scarcely  penetrate  it.  Near 
Brownedge  Chapel,  a  little  further  south,  there  appears  still  to  exist  a  large 
fragment  of  the  Roman  highway,  now  used  as  a  private  road,  but  marked  on 
the  ordnance  map  as  "  Mainway-gate."  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Ribble, 
opposite  the  ford,  a  zigzag  indentation  in  the  face  of  the  steep  ascent  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  point,  the  road  appears  to  have  passed  in  a  strai^ 
line  over  the  end  of  Church  Street,  near  the  House  of  Correction,  to 
Preston  Moor.  As  usual,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
all  remains  are  lost.  The  cutting  where  it  passed  the  Swillbrook,  between 
Mr.  Eastham*s  new  mill  and  Albyn  Bank,  is,  however,  distinctly  visible. 
During  the  construction  of  the  Freehold  Park  estate  in  Fulwood,  fiag- 
ments  were  discovered  upon  the  section  allotted  to  Mr.  Brewer.  A  small 
portion  of  the  Roman  agger  may  yet  be  seen  on  Preston  Moor,  where  the 
land  slopes  towards  the  brook,  opposite  to  Mr.  Brewer's  plot.  This  road 
intersected  the  one  from  the  "  Portus "  to  Ribchester  (the  seventh  iter  of 
Richard),  on  the  present  "  Watling-street,"  at  about  an  equal  distance  from 
the  "  Withy  Trees  Inn."  and  Fulwood  Barracks.     The  Rev.  John  Clay, 

*  Nearly  the  entire  remaius  yet  found  are  in  the  possession  of  myself  and  Bfr.  AldeimAO 
Brown,  who  zealously  aided  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  investigations.  We  purpose 
presenting  the  principal  objects  to  a  Museum  in  Preston. 
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in  one  of  his  interesting  lectures  on  the  Kibble,  in  1845,  gave  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  destruction  of  these  roads,  which  are  the  more 
valuable,  and  the  more  worthy  of  preservation,  as  the  progress  of  modem 
improvement  has  nearly  obliterated  all  traces  of  them.     He  observed : — 

"  In  the  course  of  our  enquiries  about  the  roads,  we  were  fortunate  in 
meeting  a  fine  old  man,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  named  Eichard 
Dewhurst,  living  on  Cadley-moor,  in  a  cottage  in  which  he,  and  his  father 
before  him,  were  bom.  His  memory  respecting  this  road  seemed  very 
clear.  He  recollected  •  breaking  up ' — seventy  years  ago— the  gravel  of 
which  it  was  formed,  beginning  from  the  Withy  Trees,  crossing  Cadley- 
moor,  and  continuing  past  Mr.  Grimshaw's  house,  in  the  direction  of 
Cottam  Mill.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  portion  of  the 
Watling-street ;  for  the  old  man's  memory  brings  it  to  Tanteston  Hall, 
where  its  traces  re-appear.  Mr.  Cartwright  and  I  found  feint  evidences  of 
it  yet  remaining  near  Plungington,  and  also  near  the  lodge  of  water 
belonging  to  Cadley  Mill.  Our  informant  also  well  remembered  that 
another  road,  constmcted  also  of  similar  materials,  crossed  Preston-moor, 
and  entered  the  Watling-street.  On  this  road  his  fellow-workmen, 
employed  in  removing  the  gravel,  found  some  Roman  coins.  The  tradition 
which  had  come  down  to  our  venerable  informant  was  that  these  roads 
stretched  across  the  whole  country.  The  '  one  reaching  from  east  sea  to 
west  sea ;  the  other  from  north  sea  to  south  sea !  *  And  as  to  the  maker  of 
the  roads,  tradition  further  declared  that  they  were  all  made  in  one  night, 
by  the  author  of  evil ! " 

I  have,  myself,  heard,  from  good  authority,  that  another  old  man,  named 
Thomas  Myerscough,  who  died  last  year,  when  upwards  of  ninety  years  of 
age,  frequently  stated  that  in  his  youth  he  had  assisted  to  cart  away  the 
gravel  from  off  Watling-street. 

Dr.  Kuerden,  in  Ids  quaint  way,  describes  these  roads  as  they  appeared 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  learned  doctor  laboured  hard  to  prove 
that  Preston  occupied  the  site  of  the  Rigodunum  of  Ptolemy.  He  makes 
Ribchester  the  Coccium  of  Antoninus,  and  Lancaster  the  Longovicus  of 
the  Notitia.   Speaking  of  the  road  from  the  coast  to  Ribchester,  he  says: — 

"  This  highway,  by  the  country  people  at  this  day  cald  Watling-street, 
&was  well  vewed  by  the  learned  and  incomparable  antiquary,  WUliam 
Dugdell,  Norroy  King  of  Armes,  in  his  last  visitation  of  the  Gentry  within 
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the  coantj  of  Lancaster,  An.  Do.  1664,  where  by  him  and  many  other 
diligent  obsenrers  there  finding  a  rampire  cast  up  with  grayel,  &  the  ki^ 
ness  of  the  balk  thereof,  was  judged  to  be  a  Roman  strata.  Beodet,  it 
was  observed  that  from  this  Bibodimum  (Preston)  to  the  other  Boman 
garrison,  the  Longovicos,  or  Caer  werid  of  the  Britons,  their  Green  Citty 
(Lancaster)  there  was  another  lesser  strata  leading  betwixt  them,  as  diueis 
signes  of  a  like  rampire  ouer  Preston  and  Fulwood,  more  towards  Garstang 
by  Broughton,  are  yet  conspicuous  to  the  observations  of  many  learned 
men  as  well  as  vulgar  people." 

Dr.  Koerden  hkewise  mentions  that  not  many  years  previous  to  ids 
recording  the  circumstance,  a  "  Roman  Yme  in  which  was  found  great 
store  of  antient  coynee,**  was  dug  up  in  Myerscough  Park,  near  the  line 
of  the  Roman  road.  The  doctor  states  that  he  had  himself  seen  most  d 
these  coins  which  were  originally  in  the  possession  of  "  that  ingemoos 
gentleman,  Edward  Townley,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  and  owner  of  the  park 
of  ground  where  this  ume  was  found.*' 

Some  of  the  elder  antiquaries  were  of  opinion  that  the  great  Roman 
road  from  the  south  to  the  north  crossed  the  Rabble  by  the  ford  at  Pfen- 
wortham,  and  passed  between  Tulketh  Hall  and  the  Maudlands.  This 
vras  first  conjectured  by  Percival,  and  immediately  ridiculed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Whitaker.  Yet,  with  characteristic  daring,  he  afterwards  mentions 
the  circumstance  as  probable,  when  it  did  not  affect  his  fovourite  theoij. 
The  notion  was  followed  by  Edward  Baines  and  others.  The  absence  of 
discovered  remains  at  Penwortham  and  Tulketh,  and  the  presence  of  them 
at  Walton  and  elsewhere,  now  clearly  demonstrate  the  upper  ford  to  be 
the  one  where  the  great  road  crossed  the  Ribble.  The  pretensions  of  ^ 
** square  area"  at  Maudlands  (lately  destroyed)  to  Roman  construction 
have  been  fully  exploded.*  It  was,  doubtleas,  an  outpost  in  oonnectioD 
with  the  works  erected  by  Col.  Rosworm,  the  celebrated  German  engineer, 
after  the  capture  of  Preston  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  MajorCren. 
Seaton,  on  the  0th  of  Februaiy,  1643.  f    The  town  was  re-captured,  by  the 

*  It  contained  a  brick  chamber,  about  six  £eet  deep,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  permit 
the  descent  of  one  of  the  workmen.  This  is  supposed  to  hare  been  constmcted  for  t 
powder  magazine.  Some  rude  oaken  staves  were  found  in  the  ditch.  These  appeared 
to  have  formed  part  of  a  railing  or  palisade.  The  discovery  in  the  mound  of  fragmeDls 
of  clay  smolring  pipes  demons^ated  its  relatively  modem  construction. 

f  See  Rosworm's  pamphlet  in  "  Civil  War  Tracts,"  publi^ed  by  the  Cbetham  Sotktj- 
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Earl  of  Derby,  on  the  Slst  of  the  following  month,  and  the  defences 
destroyed.  Baines  confounds  Maudlands  with  Tulketh,  and  hence  the 
blunder.  West,  the  author  of  the  "  Antiquidez  of  Fumess"  speaks,  in 
1774,  of  what  he  £Eincied  to  have  been  a  Roman  outpost ;  but  his  mound 
and  ditch  were  situated  at  the  head  of  the  high  promontory  at  Ashton,  to 
the  "  SOUTH  WEST  OF  Tulketh  Hall."  *  A  few  months  ago  this  mound 
was  levelled;  I  examined  it  several  times,  but  discovered  no  Roman 
remains.  The  ditch  was  evidently,  to  some  extent,  an  artificial  work.  The 
locality  may  have  been  used  by  the  Romans,  or  some  of  their  successors,  as  an 
outpost,  as  it  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  entire  estuary,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  valley  to  the  eastward.  Beneath  the  roots 
of  the  grass  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  fragments  of  building  materials 
were  visible,  probably  the  remains  of  the  ruins  described  by  West  as 
existing  in  his  day,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  monks  under 
Evanus,  during  the  erection  of  Fumess  Abbey.  The  Domesday  record 
testifies  to  a  Saxon  castle  on  the  opposite  headland  at  Penwortham.  The 
site  is  termed  **  Castle  Hill"  to  this  day. 

The  discovery  of  a  station  at  Walton  is  an  event  of  great  importance 
with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  route  of  the  10th  iter  of  Antoninus. 
The  recent  discoveries  in  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  shaken  the 
hypothesis  of  the  two  Whitakers  and  others,  that  the  iter  traversed  the 
county  by  Manchester  and  Ribchester.  It  only  required  proofs  of  Roman 
occupation  near  Preston  to  confirm  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Robson, 
that  it  passed  through  Warrington  and  Lancaster.  These  are  now 
foond.  Had  the  station  been  situated  on  the  north  instead  of  the  south 
side  of  Preston,  as  Mr.  Robson  anticipated,  the  result  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  figures  of  Antoninus  have  required  no 
emendation,  f  I  may  further  add,  that  travelling  in  a  direct  Une  from 
Lancaster,  by  Cartmel,  to  near  the  head  of  Windermere  Lake,  where  a  Roman 

*  The  **  MancUands  "  is  to  the  east  of  Tulketh  Hall.  On  the  ordnance  map,  the  site 
of  the  temporary  ^'monastry**  is  marked  nearer  to  the  present  Tulketh  Hall  than  the 
mound  alladed  to.    Both  are  now  totally  erased. 

f  Mr.  Bohson  expected  the  remains  of  a  post  station,  at  leasts  might  be  found  near 
the  crossing  of  the  Boman  roads  on  Fulwood  Moor.  This  is  about  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Walton,  and  agrees  with  the  figures  in  the  iter.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  belief  that  Bibchester  had  been  a  seaport  during  the  period  of  the  Boman 
occupation,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  indifference  with  which  the  mound  at  Walton, 
situated  amongst  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  local 
antiquarians. 
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camp  is  marked  bj  West,  we  get  veiy  nearly  the  distance  of  the  neit 
station  from  the  one  named  Bremetonacis,  viz. :  27  Roman  miles.  This 
would  answer  for  Galacum.  Doubtless,  the  three  other  stations  m^ 
tioned  in  the  iter  may  yet  be  found  in  Cumberland. 

Overborough  is  on  the  Lune  as  well  as  Lancaster,  and  may,  with  eqoal 
propriety,  claim  to  be  the  Ad  Alaunam  of  Richard,  or  the  Longovicus  of 
the  Notitia.  If  Walton  be  Coccium,  the  distance  will  about  agree  with 
the  figures  in  one  of  the  copies  of  Richard,  which  places  Ad  Alaunam  tt 
86  miles  north  of  that  station,  and  account  for  the  upper  portion  of 
his  line  presenting  no  similitude  to  that  of  Antonine.*  The  simple  &ct 
that  Ptolemy  mentions  Rigodunum,  and  that  Antonine  does  not,  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  10th  iter  of  the  latter  did  not 
pass  by  that  place.  This  Coccium  has  been  a  sad  trouble  to  the  Roman 
topographers  of  Lancashire.  Both  Whitakers  fused  it  into  Rigodonom 
by  an  etymological  process.  The  historian  of  Manchester  informs  us  that 
Rigodunum  means  the  "  Fortress  of  Royalty,"  and  that  Caer  Coccui  is  the 
"  City  of  Supremacy."  This  is,  however,  a  somewhat  difierent  interpreta- 
tion from  that  of  his  erudite  namesake  and  successor.  With  him  Rigo- 
dunum is  Red  River,  and  Coccui,  Red  Water.  Dr.  Wbitaker  assumed 
that  there  were  not  two  stations  on  the  Ribble.  The  discovery  at  Walton 
solves  the  problem,  and  relieves  him  of  the  difficulty,  the  red  rock,  earth, 
&c.,  being  characteristic  of  the  Ribble  equally  near  Preston  and  at  Bib- 
chester.  The  station  at  Walton  likewise  completes  a  double  line  of  fmrtB. 
within  the  territories  of  the  Setantii  and  the  Yolantii,  the  first  being  at  the 
head  of  the  estuaries,  which,  Tacitus  says,  Agricola  "  surveyed  himself,  and 
marked  out  the  stations,"  namely,  Stockton  Heath  on  the  Mersey,  Wahos 
on  the  Ribble,  and  Lancaster  on  the  Lune.  The  second  or  inland  line, 
higher  on  the  same  rivers,  were  Manchester,  Ribchester,  and  OTer- 
borough.  As  a  mere  route  for  either  military  transit,  or  for  postal  com- 
munication, the  lower,  or  doast  road,  from  the  level  character  of  the  ooontiy, 


*  The  route  of  the  fonner  appears  to  have  traversed  the  eastern  portion  of  West- 
moreland, that  of  the  latter  **  The  Lake  district,"  fix)m  the  month  of  the  Solway,  or  the 
western  extremity  of  the  **  Picts'  Wall."  The  roads  unite  at  Lancaster,  and  are  thew 
joined,  according  to  Percival,  hy  a  third  from  Carlisle.  The  circumstance  that  Bichnd 
has  omitted  a  station  at  Lancaster  is  of  little  consequence.  He  did  not  profess  to  pn 
all,  and  must  have  passed  over  more  than  one  in  the  same  iter,  for  he  mtketdie 
distance  from  Brooavonacis  to  Ad  Alaunam  iT  Roman  miles. 
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would  naturally  be  more  used  than  the  upper,  and  hence  the  reason  why  it 
has  found  a  record  in  the  Itinerary.* 

The  elder  Whitaker  regarded  Coccium  as  the  capital  of  the  Setantian 
territory.  True,  the  "  City  of  Supremacy  "  of  a  tribe  of  Ancient  Britons 
would  present  but  a  poor  figure  in  comparison  with  even  a  modem  village. 
If  there  be  any  value  in  this  interpretation  it  can  only  apply  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Aborigines,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Romans.  Chester 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  important  militaiy  station  with  them 
in  this  district,  and  Eibchester  perhaps  the  next.  The  low  mound  at 
Walton,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Eibble  and  Darwen,  is  a 
locality  very  likely  to  have  been  selected  for  a  stronghold  by  the  original 
inhabitants,  and  its  central  position  amongst  the  Setantian  people  is  in 
favour  of  John  Whitaker's  supposition.  When  the  surrounding  country 
was  clothed  with  primaeval  forest,  it  must  have  presented  the  very  model 
of  a  fastness  to  the  eyes  of  a  people  who  dwelt  for  security  amongst 
morasses  and  dense  woods.  The  broad  stream  of  the  Kibble  forms  a 
natural  fosse  on  the  north  and  east,  whilst  the  lesser,  though  not  insig- 
nificant, Darwen,  encloses  the  site  on  the  west,  and  partially  on  the 
south.  The  lower  lands  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  rivers,  would,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  doubtless  be  sufficiently  swampy  to  accord  with  the 
most  fastidious  Ancient  Briton*s  taste  with  respect  to  fortification.  A 
glance  at  Robert  Porter's  map,  published  in  1738,  will  show  that  the 
locality  formerly  presented  even  more  attractions  of  this  character  than 
at  present.  The  Darwen,  in  its  course  from  near  the  site  of  Walton 
Hall,  towards  its  junction  with  the  Ribble,  made  a  deep  indentation 
eastward.  This  formed  an  additional  double  moat,  and  defended  the 
mound  on  the  south.  The  present  straight  course  of  the  Darwen  is 
artificial.  The  remains  of  the  old  channel  may  yet  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  centre  of  the  curve  reaches  nearly  to  the  weaving  shed  lately  erected 
by  Mr.  Calvert.  The  situation  likewise  commands  the  old  ford,  or  "  pass 
of  the  Ribble."    (See  Map.)    The  Roman  invaders  often  selected  the  sites 

*By  this  route  the  following  places  would  correspond  with  the  soaihem  portion 
of  the  lOth  iter  of  Antonine : — Mediolanum,  Middlewich ;  Condate,  Stockton  Heath, 
neat  Warrington;  Mancocnninm,  Standiah;  Coccium,  Walton,  near  Preston;  and 
Bremetonacis,  Lancaster.  This,  of  course,  implies,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bobson,  that 
the  Mancocunium,  with  its  Tariation  Mancunium  of  the  tenth  iter  is  a  distinct^  place 
from  the  Mamucium,  or  Manutium  of  the  second,  the  crossing  of  the  two  being  at 
Condate. 
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of  the  British  towns  or  encampments  for  their  stations,  and  the  diaooverf 
of  the  foundation  wall,  already  alluded  to,  strengthens  the  prohabilily  that 
Agricola  in  this  instance  merely  retained  possession  of  a  fortress  ^ireYWosLj 
occupied  by  the  discomfited  native  inhabitants. 

Camden  placed  Goccinm  at  Cockey,  on  account  of  the  similitude  of  the 
names.  I  have  made  some  enquiry  as  to  existence  of  any  local  terms^' 
which  may  have  been  corrupted  firom  words  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
Boman  people  at  Walton,  but  have  not  been  veiy  successful.  This  at 
best  is  dangerous  ground  to  tread  upon. 

Walton-^^-io^^  13  the  present  title  of  the  village,  the  valley  being  named 
Cuexdale.  The  Eoman  station  is  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot 
where  the  immense  Saxon  and  Danish  treasure  was  found  a  few  years  ago. 
May  not  Cuerdale  be  a  corruption  of  Caer-dale  ?  The  only  relic  of  any 
portion  of  the  word  Coccium  that  I  have  yet  met  with  is  more  humorous, 
I  fear,  than  demonstrative  of  the  existence  of  a  remnant  of  the  Roman 
appellation.  However,  it  is  worth  notice,  and  may,  perhaps,  suggest 
something.  Dr.  Kuerden,  in  his  description  of  Preston,  nearly  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago,  says,  "  There  is,  likewise,  below  the  Churchgate  bans 
another  public  footway  southward,  leading  towards  the  bridge  over  Bible 
into  London-road ;  and  this  passage  at  its  entrance  out  of  town  was  caDed 
Cocker-hole."  If  we  by  this  are  to  understand  that  the  road  led  to  Cocker 
Hall,  it  would  exactly  identify  Walton  with  the  word  Cocker.  This  footway 
most  probably  traversed  a  portion  of  the  Roman  road.  On  leaving  the 
town  it  was  joined  by  a  track  of  a  similar  character,  which  is  thus  d^cribed 
by  Kuerden : — "  Another  remarkable  foot  passage  toward  Bible  Bridge  is 
through  the  churchyard  southward,  by  the  publiq  schoole  and  antient 
place  called  Chappel  of  Avenam,  over  the  Swilbrook  southward,  by  west 
field  to  the  aforesaid  Bridge  of  Bible ;  and  this  passage  is  called  the 
Stoney  gate,  being  the  greatest  foot  tract  to  the  Burrough  of  Preston.** 

The  discoveiy  at  Walton  throws  valuable  light  upon  the  much  canvassed 
probability  of  Bibchester  having  been  a  "«tfaport,**  during  the  Boman 
occupation  of  Britain.      The  affirmative  chiefly  rested  upon  a  vague 

*  Mr.  Sibson,  describing  the  road  from  WarriDgton  to  L«ne«8ter,  says,  "  it  is  probable 
there  has  been  a  fortified  camp  "  at  Walton,  **  to  protect  the  pass  of  the  Bibble."  He 
adds,  that  Walton  is  Val-tun,  or  fortified  town.  The  Rev.  John  Whitaker  sajs  Gaal  is 
the  British  word  for  rampart,  and  is  formed  into  Wad,  Val,  Bal,  and  Udl  or  AL** 
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UaditioD,  and  a  coigectnre  of  the  ever  daring  elder  Whitaker,  endorsed  by 
the  historian  of  Whallej.  The  latter  learned  antiqiiarian  afterwaids 
dkoovered  that  this  position  was  not  tenable,  and  honorably  acknowledged 
it  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  however,  in  1836,  published  a  singnkr  paragraph 
on  this  sulgect,  from  which  we  might  infer  that,  in  his  opinion,  Bibchester 
had  been  a  seaport  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination.  He  sajs : — '*  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Pratan  wa»  not  a  Eoman  station ;  but  that 
when,  by  the  gradual  recession  of  the  waters,  or  by  that  mi^ty  convulsion 
of  nature  which  threw  up  the  huge  mass  of  Pendle,  and  deranged  the  whole 
system  of  plants  and  minerals  in  the  vale  of  the  Eibble,  to  a  great  extent  Bib- 
chester sunk  into  decay,  Preston  rose  upon  its  ruins  and  became  the  principal 
port  of  Lancashire."  He  further  adds,  in  a  note : — "  No  Boman  remains 
have  been  found  here  "  (Preston)  "  while  at  York,  Lancaster,  Bibchester, 
and  Manchester,  they  abound." 

Some  antiquaries  appear  to  expect  that  all  remains  ought  to  **  come  into 
court "  at  their  bidding,  or,  thenceforth  "  hold  their  peace,"  in  order  that 
their  theories  may  be  freed  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  being 
reconciled  with  fects  subsequently  discovered.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  very  remarkable  indeed,  if  such  remains  could  have  survived  the 
mighty  convulsion  alluded  to.  In  comparison  with  the  time  of  the  heaving 
up  of  the  "  huge  mass  of  Pendle,"  the  Boman  occupation  of  England  is 
but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  as  the  merest  tyro  in  Geology  at  the  present 
day  will  easily  understand.  Mr.  Baines  afterwards  altered  his  opinion 
and  contended  that  the  presence  of  the  red  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
disproved  the  assumption  of  the  elder  Whitaker.  The  Rev.  John  Clay, 
however,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Babble,  strongly  maintained  that  Bibchester 
had  been  a  seaport,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  river  had  been  elevated  by  an 
earthquake,  since  the  period  of  the  Boman  occupation. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  in  the  centre  of  the  alluvial  deposit  between 
the  nibble  and  the  Darwen,  opposite  the  ford  over  the  former,  furnishes 
better  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  valley  with  regard  to  tidal  action, 
than  a  thousand  speculations,  however  iogenious.  The  circumstance  that 
the  red  rock  crops  out  at  an  angle,  and  that  the  immense  depth  of  debris 
in  the  valley  is  stratified  horizontally,  is  satisfactory  proof  that  the  latter 
has  been  deposited  since  the  elevation  of  the  former,  at  whatever  period 
that  event  occurred.     The  discovery  at  Walton  may  be  said  fiurly  to  set 
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this  question  at  rest ;  for  if  the  tide  had»  at  the  time  alluded  to,  risen  six 
feet  higher,  or,  what  would  amount  to  precisely  the  same  thing,  had  the 
▼alley  of  the  Ribhle  been  depressed  but  six  feet,  the  station  could  not  hare 
existed.  Indeed,  it  must  have  required  tJien,  as  now,  to  be  well  embanked, 
to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  winter  floods,  providing  the  liv^ 
current  and  the  tidal  flow  were  no  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  In 
all  human  probability  the  valley  of  the  Kibble  presents  nearly  the  same 
general  features  as  when  the  Roman  legions  left  the  countiy.  Its  super- 
ficial aspect  may  have  changed ;  the  alluvial  deposits  may  have  increased; 
the  river  channel  may  have  become  "  sanded  up,**  or  diverted ;  manhy 
swamps  may  have  been  converted  into  solid  earth ;  the  dense  oak  forests 
which  once  crowned  its  banks,  may  have  &llen  before  the  axe  of  civiliab- 
tion ;  but  no  proof  has  yet  been  advanced  that  its  grecU  outlines  hkn 
changed  since  the  day  when  the  painted  Setantian  warriors  succumbed  to 
Roman  discipline  and  Eoman  valour,  and  resigned  their  stronghold  in  tb 
midst  of  the  swamps  of  Walton,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  victorious  AgriooU. 
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ON  THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  BRITAIN  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF 

THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT  IN 

THE  ISLAND. 

By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

(Read  Ist  Mat,  1856.) 


In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  this  town 
in  1854, 1  endeayoured  to  show  the  error  of  the  popular  notion  that  there 
was  anything  like  nniformitj  of  race  in  the  population  of  this  island  when 
it  was  jQrst  visited  hy  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  more  than  probability  that 
it  contained  Teutonic  as  well  as  Celtic  blood.  Of  the  ultimate  fSate  of  this 
population  we  are  left  in  great  uncertainty,  arising  not  only  from  the 
deficiency  of  direct  information  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  different 
applications  of  the  name  Britons  in  subsequent  times,  when  it  was  usually 
applied  to  the  Roman  population  of  the  island,  but  sometimes,  when  given 
to  a  people  independent  of  the  Roman  power,  to  the  Caledonians  of  the 
north,  who  alone  continued  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  conquerors.  I  am 
not  aware  that  in  any  instance  in  the  later  Roman  historians  the  name  of 
Britons  is  applied  to  the  remains  of  the  peoples  who  inhabited  our  island 
in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  serious  doubts  if  there 
existed  any  representatiyes  of  the  ancient  Britons  to  whom  that  name  could 
haye  been  appUed,  unless  it  were  the  serrile  dass  which  was  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  which  held  no  place  in  the  political  history  of  the  countiy, 
except  by  occasional  and  partial  insurrections  into  which  they  were  driven 
by  oppression  or  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  Under  the  goyemment  of 
Agricola,  as  we  leain  from  Tacitus,  a  policy  of  comparatiye  gentleness  and 
conciliation  was  adopted  towards  the  Britons,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  under  his  successors,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  older  population  of  the  island  was  afterwards  treated  with  an  oppressive 
severity,  the  effect  of  which  during  four  centuries  may  easily  be  imagined. 
Among  the  numerous  Roman  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  first  century,  commemorative  of  individuals,  we  never 
find  the  name  of  a  Briton. 
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Britam,  as  a  Roman  province,  bad  not  only  changed  its  population,  but 
the  forms  of  society  had  changed  entirely.  We  may  form  a  notion  b^t 
and  most  correctly  of  the  mode  of  life  and  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of 
the  ancient  Britons  by  comparing  them  with  what  we  know  of  those  of  tbe 
wild  Irish  and  of  the  Celtic  highlanders  of  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages. 
Living  in  septs  or  clans,  each  collected  roimd  a  petty  chieftain  who  had  bis 
residence  or  place  of  refdge  in  the  least  accessible  part  of  his  little  territoiy, 
they  had  no  towns  properly  so  called,  and  no  tie  of  union,  except  the 
temporary  one  of  war,  or  a  nominal  dependence  on  some  powerful  cbi^tain 
who  had  induced,  by  some  means,  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller  dans  to 
acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  Under  tbe  Romans,  on  the  ccmtnuy,  Britain 
consisted  politically  of  a  number  of  cities  or  towns,  each  possessing  its  own 
independent  municipal  government,  republican  in  form  and  i»rinciple  within 
themselves,  but  united  under  the  empire  through  ibe  fiscal  govenuuent  of 
the  province,  to  which  they  were  tributary.  Each  of  these  dties,  inhabited 
by  foreigners  to  the  island,  was  expected  to  defend  itself  if  attacked,  while 
three  legions  and  numerous  bodies  of  auxiliaries  protected  the  province 
frqm  hostilities  &om  without,  and  held  it  internally  in  obedience  to  the 
imperial  government.  The  countiy  was  unimportant,  and  the  towns  were 
everything. 

It  is  not  my  object  on  this  occasion  to  enter  intQ  the  political  constitntioB 
of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Britain,  but  to  speak  of  them  merely  ethnologi- 
cally.  In  this  particular  case,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  destroying  llie 
wrong  impression  made  by  the  terms  which  are  necessarily  employed  in 
history.  If  we  call  the  people  Romans,  the  term  is  correct  politically,  but 
incorrect  ethnologically ;  and  if  we  call  them  Britons,  the  name  is  incorreet 
both  politically  and  ethnologically,  and  correct  only  geographically.  The 
population  of  Britain  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  neither  Roman  nor  British,  but  an  extraordinary  mixture 
of  all  the  different  races  who  had  been  reduced  by  tbe  arms  of  Rome.  We 
have  several  classes  of  independent  evidence  on  this  point.  First,  that 
important  record,  the  Notitia  Imperii,  compiled  at  tiie  veiy  close  of  the 
Roman  period,  gives  us  the  titles  and  countiy  of  the  difforent  ganisons  of 
the  more  important  posts  in  the  province  at  that  time.  We  learn  than 
that  Frisians  held  tbe  town  or  station  of  Yindobala  on  Hadrian's  wall,  and 
that  Stablesians,  believed  to  be  a  people  from  Germany,  were  stationed  at 
Garriannonum  in  Suffolk.     There  were  Tungrians  at  Dubrae,  or  Dover, 
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and  at  Borcovicus  and  Petnana  on  the  wall ;  Lingonee  at  Segedunum  and 
Congavata  on  the  wall ;  Nervii  at  Dictis  in  Westmorland,  and  at  Alionis ; 
Betasians  at  Eegulbium ;  and  Batavians  at  Procolitia ;  all  from  Belgium. 
We  further  find  Gauls  at  the  Portus  Lemanis  in  Kent,  at  Vindolana  in 
Northumberland,  and  at  Glannibanta ;  different  peoples  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  at  Anderida  in  Sussex,  at  Magse  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Ck)ndercum, 
Cilumum,  ^sica,  and  Axelodunum ;  Moors  at  Aballaba  in  the  North,  and 
another  supposed  African  tribe  at  Arbeia  in  Westmoreland ;  Thracians  at 
Gabrosentis  on  the  wall ;  Dacians  at  Amboglanna ;  Dalmatians  at  Magna 
on  the  wall,  at  Branodunum  in  Norfolk,  and  at  Prsesidium  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
Fortensians,  from  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  at  Othona  in  Essex ;  Crispians,  from 
Pannonia,  at  Danum  in  Yorkshire  ;  Solenses,  fit)m  CiHcia,  at  Maglone. 

Secondly,  many  inscriptions  foxmd  on  Boman  sites  in  this  island,  confirm 
the  statements  of  the  Notitia,  and  add  names  of  other  foreign  races  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Roman  Britain.  Thus  we  find,  from  these  inscriptions, 
Lingones  from  Belgium,  Gauls,  and  Dacians,  in  different  parts  of  Cumber- 
land ;  a  people  called  Cavetii  at  Old  Penrith ;  Spaniards,  Dalmatians,  and 
Betasians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellenborough ;  Germans  at  Brougham; 
Tungrians,  Gaids,  Spaniards,  Thracians,  Hamii  (from  the  Elbe),  Nervii, 
Belgians  named  Cugemi,  and  Germans,  in  different  stations  in  Scotland ; 
Vangiones,  fit)m  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  Risingham  in  Northumberland ; 
Varduli,  from  Spain,  at  Riechester  and  Lanchester ;  Thracians  at  Bowes 
in  Yorkshire ;  Sarmatians  at  Ribchester  in  Lancashire ;  Frisians  at  Man- 
chester ;  Thracians,  again,  at  Wroxeter  in  Shropshire ;  and  Thracians  and 
Indians  at  Cirencester.  We  further  learn  from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that 
one  Dannicus,  who  belonged  to  the  Indian  cavalry  stationed  at  Cirencester, 
was  a  citizen  of  Rauricum  in  Switzerland ;  that  Sextus  Valerius  Genialis, 
of  the  Thracian  cavalry  at  the  same  town,  was  a  Frisian ;  that  Titus  Domi- 
tius  Heron,  prefect  of  the  second  cohort  of  Gauls  at  Old  Penrith  in  Cum- 
berland, was  a  native  of  Nicomedia  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor;  that 
OrispinuB  Aemilius,  prefect  of  the  Ala  Augusta  at  Old  Carlisle,  came  from 
Tusdrus  in  Africa ;  that  Publius  .^ElHus,  another  prefect  of  the  same  Ala, 
was  a  native  of  Mursa  in  Lower  Pannonia ;  that  Marcus  Censorius,  prefect 
of  the  cohort  of  Spaniards  at  Ellenborough,  came  from  Nimes  in  Gaul ; 
that  an  officer  at  York  named  Lucius  Duccius  was  a  native  of  Vienna  in 
Gaul ;  that  Flavins  Longus,  tribune  of  the  twentieth  legion  at  Chester, 
was  a  native  of  Samosata  in  Syria ;  that  Nominius  Sacer,  an  individual 
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Valerius,  standard-bearer  of  the  second  legion  at  Caerleon,  was  a  natiTe  <rf 
Lugdunum  in  Gaul ;  that  Julius  Vitalis,  an  oflficer  of  the  twentieth  legbs, 
buried  at  Bath,  was  a  Belgian ;  that  Gains  Muirius,  of  the  second  l^ion, 
also  buried  at  Bath,  was  a  native  of  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul ;  that  Cains  Cor- 
nelius Peregrinus,  the  tribune  of  a  cohort  at  Maryport  in  Cumbeiiand,  was 
a  native  of  Mauritania ;  that  Cornelius  Victor,  a  soldier  of  the  Ganls  of 
Vindolana,  was  a  citizen  of  Pannonia ;  and  that  others  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  were  Greeks.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mforma^don 
we  thus  obtain  is  very  partial,  and  that  we  might  perhaps  have  found  manj 
other  varieties  of  race  in  other  places  in  this  island,  if  they  had  found  t 
place  in  the  Notitia,  or  if  any  inscriptions  had  remained.  Other  evidence, 
of  a  different  kind  but  to  the  same  purpose,  such  as  inscriptions  on  pX- 
teiy,  &c.,  are  also  found.  On  a  circular  plate  of  earthenware  fonnd  at 
Colchester  we  have  roughly  scratched  the  cartouche  of  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  which  would  seem  to  show  the  presence  there  of  Egyptians, 
and  of  an  Egyptian  who  was  acquainted  with  hieroglyphics. 

The  inscriptions,  which  are  generally  of  much  earlier  dates  than  the 
Notitia,  in  combination  with  this  record,  prove  that  the  same  troops  re- 
mained in  each  locality  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  occupatioii, 
in  fact  that  they  were  all  virtually  so  many  little  military  colonies.  Th^ 
show  also  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  first,  these  different 
troops  were  not  always  recruited  from  the  countries  whence  thej  were 
derived.  It  will  be  remarked  in  the  list  given  in  the  Notitia,  that  the 
Germans  and  Belgians  together  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  others, 
and  many  circumstances  lead  us  to  believe  that  even  the  troops,  or  colonies, 
which  were  named  after  other  and  more  distant  countries  were  in  later 
times  recruited  chiefly  from  the  Teutonic  tribes,  which  presented  the 
readiest  nurseiy  of  soldiers  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  empire. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  state  that  the  ''  Roman"  population  of  Britain 
consisted  of  a  mixtmre  of  very  different  race,  among  which  there  was  pro- 
bably but  little  pure  Roman  blood  and  no  British  blood.  This  population 
was  distributed  in  cities  and  towns  with  independent  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  most  of  the  great  landholders  in  the  island  were  no  doubt 
leading  citizens  in  these  towns.  They  were  bound  together  by  a  oonunon 
language,  that  of  Rome,  and  by  the  adoption  of  Roman  manners,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  feeling  of  a  new  nationahty.    Indeed  we  cannot 
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give  a  better  notion  of  what  they  were  than  by  comparing  them  with  the 
British  settlements  in  America,  while  these  remained  dependent  upon  the 
mother  comitry,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  variety  of  race  was  much  greater 
in  the  one  case  (that  of  Roman  Britain)  than  in  the  other.  Even  the 
Roman  legions,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  island  in  subjection, 
exhibited  in  later  times  the  same  diversity  of  race,  and  we  find  them 
actually  making  common  cause  with  the  towns,  in  their  rebellions  against 
the  superior  go?emment. 

One  of  the  great  vices  of  the  Roman  rule  was  the  oppressive  taxation  of 
the  provinces,  which  led  not  only  to  general  rebellions  of  all  the  towns 
united,  but  apparently  to  frequent  cases  of  resistance  to  the  imperial 
authority  by  single  towns,  or  by  two  or  three  towns  in  confederacy ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  rebels  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  German  and  Northern 
pirates,  and  even  called  in  the  aid  of  the  still  wilder  peoples  of  Caledonia. 
There  was  moreover  hostility  between  different  towns,  arising  sometimes 
from  difference  of  race  and  partly  from  commercial  or  other  rivalry,  which 
doubtless  contributed  no  little  to  the  turbulence  of  this  distant  province. 
In  Graul,  the  history  of  which  is  much  better  known,  we  trace  more  plainly 
these  rivalries  of  the  towns,  and  see  how  they  sometimes  degenerated  into 
deadly  hatred.  In  Britain,  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  the  veiy  limited 
information  which  remains,  we  can  only  trace  its  existence  by  implication. 
Thus,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  island  province 
was  delivered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Picts,  Scots  and  Saxons,  by  the 
imperial  general  Theodosius,  the  way  in  which  the  historian  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  speaks  of  the  event  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
that  the  joint  invasion  had  been  encouraged,  if  not  prompted,  by  the  rebel- 
lious towns,  and  that  the  primary  cause  of  their  rising  was  the  inattention 
of  the  emperor  Valentinian  to  their  complaints  of  oppressive  taxation. 
A  few  years  later,  in  883,  the  islanders  entered  into  a  still  more  formidable 
rebellion,  and  proclaimed  Maximus  emperor,  who  carried  the  troops  of 
Britain  over  to  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  immediately  joined  by  the  G^er- 
mans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  we  again  find  the  cities  of 
Britain  revolting,  when  they  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  on  a  man 
named  Marcus,  whom  they  slew  in  407,  and  chose  in  his  place  a  person 
named  Gratian,  who  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  historian  to  have  been  a 
municeps,  or  burgher  of  one  of  the  towns,  of  Britain.  They  let  him  reign 
four  months,  and  then  put  him  to  death,  and  chose  another  man,  named 
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Gonstantine,  to  be  emperor.  This  man,  possesded  of  more  yigoar  and 
talent  than  his  two  unfortunate  predecessors,  imitated  the  example  of 
Maximus,  and,  crossing  oyer  to  the  continent,  found  there  sufficient  sym- 
pathy to  enable  him  to  usurp  for  a  time  the  empire  in  the  West.  After 
this  usurper's  departure  from  the  island  with,  no  doubt,  great  part  of  the 
legionary  troops,  the  towns  in  Britain  governed  themselves,  and  protected 
the  province  so  effectually,  that  they  drove  away  the  Saxons,  who  had  seized 
upon  the  occasion  to  invade  it ;  and  when  the  usurpation  of  Gonstantoie 
was  suppressed,  the  cities  of  Britain  retained  their  independence.  Very 
soon  after  this,  in  the  year  410,  the  emperor  Honorius  addressed  letters  to 
the  cities  of  Britain,  telling  them  to  do  what  in  fact  they  were  already 
doing, — to  provide  for  their  own  safety ;  and  he  thus  acknowledged  their 
independence. 

The  Roman  population  of  Britain  appears  to  have  been,  when  united, 
capable  of  doing  all  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  recommended  to  it,  and  the 
province  does  not  appear  to  have  been  weakened  by  being  cut  off  firom  the  em- 
pire, or  to  have  been  immediately  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  external  enemies. 
But  tradition  confirms  what  appears  to  be  implied  by  history,  that  tiie 
towns  of  Britain  soon  became  involved  in  domestic  dissensions  and  civil 
wars.  We  are  assured  by  the  later  Roman  writers  that  the  officers  and 
leading  men  in  the  towns  in  Britain  were  remarkable  for  their  ambitioii 
and  love  of  intrigue  ;  they  had  now  the  liberty  as  weU  as  the  inclination 
to  act,  and  we  can  easily  see,  through  the  obscurity  of  history  at  that  time, 
confederacies  and  counter-confederacies  among  the  towns,  in  which  the  old 
commercial  rivalries  as  well  as  ambition  would  play  a  part,  and  which  led 
to  civil  wars  and  confusion ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  external  enemies,  as 
well  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  and  Angles,  as  Picts,  and  Scots,  and  Irish,  and 
others,  were  induced  by  the  prospect  of  plunder  or  by  the  invitations  o( 
the  contending  parties  to  rush  into  the  province. 

The  Roman  towns  were  still  strong,  although  they  had  lost  the  unity 
which  made  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  it  took  years  to  reduce  them 
all  under  the  power  of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  who  thus  established  themselves 
gradually.  The  brief  story  of  the  Saxon  invasion  told  in  the  Saxon  records  is 
that  of  the  successive  reduction,  sometimes  at  rather  distant  periods,  of  the 
Roman  towns  to  their  obedience.  The  Teutonic  settlers  were  a  race  who, 
like  the  ancient  Britons,  were  not  accustomed  to  live  in  towns,  and  were  in 
fact  prejudiced  against  them,  and  wherever  they  took  one  by  storm  ot 
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entered  it  unconditiomdly,  they  plundered  and  destroyed  it.  But  the  larger 
fortified  towns  were  not  easily  taken,  and  the  greater  number,  after  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  resistance  in  the  field,  appear  to  have  yielded  upon  composi- 
tion. The  ambition  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  conquering  race,  who  soon 
became  emulous  of  Roman  civilization,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  flattered 
at  possessing  towns  where  the  articles  of  Roman  ostentation  and  luxury  were 
manu^etctured,  and  when  they  aspired  to  form  kingdoms,  the  prospect  of 
an  annual  revenue  in  the  shape  of  tribute  would  restrain  the  otherwise 
natural  eagerness  for  present  plunder.  Antiquarian  discovery  is  continually 
confirming  what  many  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that,  while 
the  whole  land  without  was  distributed  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors, 
the  original  Roman  population  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  formed  at 
first  from  various  races,  but  afterwards  recruited  chiefly  from  Gtermany  and 
Gaul,  remained  in  the  towns,  coexistent  with  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  still  retaining  their  municipal  forms  and  institutions  and 
their  Roman  manners,  until  these  became  gradually  more  and  more  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  Saxons,  a  change  which  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
prevalence  of  Teutonic  blood  in  the  towns  themselves.  The  natural 
antagonism  which  must  have  remained  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
conquerors  continued  to  exist  through  the  middle  ages,  and  has  even 
reached  our  own  times  in  a  certain  sort  of  rivalry  between  town  and 
country.  I  need  only  add,  that  to  this  preservation  of  the  towns,  we  owe 
our  mimicipal  corporations  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  conclusions  I  would  draw  from  these  considerations  are,  that  at  the 
close  of  what  is  called  the  Roman  period  of  the  history  of  Britain,  the 
remains  of  the  original  Celtic  population  were  very  small,  and  perhaps  con- 
sisted chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  peasantry  who  cultivated  the  land  as  serfs. 
Further,  that  the  "  Britons  "  who  struggled  against  the  invasions  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots  and  Saxons  were  a  mixture  of  races  foreign  to  the  island, 
and  lived  congregated  in  towns,  and  that  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  last 
obtained  the  ascendancy,  the  remains  of  this  population  continued  to  exist 
among  them,  and  became  part  of  the  Saxon  States,  while  the  peasantry 
probably  continued  to  exist  in  the  same  servile  condition  as  before.  In  fact, 
that  the  popular  story  that  the  people  who  resisted  the  Saxons  was  the 
ancient  Celtic  population  of  the  islimd,  and  that  it  retired  before  the  con- 
querors until  it  found  a  last  refuge  in  Wales,  is  a  mere  fiction.  It  may  be 
added  that  these  conclusions  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  what  is  known 
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to.  have  taken  place  in  other  countries  similarly  situated.  If  we  cast  our 
eyes  over  a  map  of  Saxon  England  during  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
we  shall  see  that  the  only  towns  of  any  importance  then  existing  were 
actually  the  great  Roman  municipal  settlements.  To  mention  but  a  few, 
we  have,  first,  the  chief  town  in  the  island,  London  ;  to  the  South-east  of 
it,  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  with  the  old  Roman  port  towns ;  to  the 
North-east  and  North,  Colchester,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Doncaster,  York, 
Carlisle,  with  one  or  two  towns  in  Lancashire ;  and  Chester.  Westward 
and  Southward  of  London,  we  find  the  important  towns  of  Chichester, 
Winchester,  Old  Sarum,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Bath,  Cirencester  and  Glou- 
cester. Between  the  hbtohcal  notices  of  the  Saxon,  chronicle,  and  the 
known  continued  existence  of  these  towns,  we  can  trace  the  advance  of  the 
Saxons  from  town  to  town,  as  each  submitted  itself  to  their  supremacy. 

I  cannot  resist  the  occasion,  while  on  this  subject,  of  pointing  out  a 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  which  has,  I  think,  a  meaning  that  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  As  we  trace  the  advance  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  their  progress  of  conquest  and  settlement,  and 
examine  the  Roman  sites  over  which  they  passed,  we  perceive  the  smaller 
towns  and  the  country  ravaged  and  destroyed,  while,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  larger  towns  saved  themselves  from  destruction.  Now  if  we  look  into 
Wales,  which  was  certainly  as  completely  subjected  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment as  any  other  part  of  the  island,  and  which  we  find  covered  with 
Roman  towns,  roads,  and  settlements,  which  reached  even  into  the 
wilds  of  Snowdon,  the  same  scene  of  devastation  presents  itself — even 
to  a  greater  degree,  for  while  we  find  Roman  towns  scattered  over 
Saxon  England,  we  do  not  find  that  a  single  town  to  the  West  of  the 
Severn  escaped  destruction.  The  strong  town  of  Deva,  or  Chester,  held 
its  ground  to  the  North,  and  Glevmn,  or  Gloucester,  survived,  and  a  Roman 
town  on  the  site  of  Worcester,  may  also  have  been  preserved,  but  the  line 
of  strong  towns  between  Gloucester  and  Chester — Ariconium,  Magna, 
Bravinium,  Uriconium — a  number  of  important  towns  in  South  Wales, 
with  Isca,  or  Caerleon,  the  station  of  the  second  legion — ^and  other  no  less 
important  towns  on  the  Western  and  Northern  coasts  and  in  the  interior, — 
all  these  are  found  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  As  this  destruction 
was  certainly  not  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  although  it  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  period  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  to  whom  may  we 
ascribe  it  ?     If,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  "  Ancient  Britons," 
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withdrawing  from  before  the  Saxons,  had  made  their  last  stand  in  Wales, 
and  found  there  a  place  of  safety,  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
would  have  destroyed  the  towns  and  country  which  were  to  have  been  their 
protection.  In  &ct  I  think  that  the  circumstance  I  have  just  mentioned 
is  sufficient  in  itself  to  contradict  the  old  story,  and  that  it  seems  to  imply 
that,  contemporary  with  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  and  the 
irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North,  Wales  itself  was  visited  by 
a  similar  and  even  more  fSatal  invasion.  If  we  further  compare  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  led  very  strongly  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Welsh  may  be  settlers  on  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
province  on  their  side  of  the  island,  just  as  the  Saxons  and  Angles  were 
in  England,  and  the  Northern  invaders  in  the  districts  of  the  south  of 
Scotland.  I  know  that  many  will  be  startled  at  so  bold  a  theory,  but  I 
would  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  merely  offer  it  as  a  suggestion 
arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  as  deserving  a  fair  and  careful  examination.  It  may  be  asked, 
if  the  Welsh  are  not  ethnologically  what  they  are  commonly  represented 
to  be,  who  are  they,  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  Our  toted  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  the  period  to  which  this  question  refers,  as  fiar  as  regards 
them,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  any  certain  answer  to  it,  but  we  might 
naturally  turn  our  eyes  towards  Britany  (Armorica),  a  country  which  in 
consequence  of  its  physical  character  and  condition,  and  from  other  causes, 
was  never  completely  Romanised ;  in  which,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  there  was  apparently  a  tendency  if  not  a  necessity  to  emigrate ; 
and  the  Celtic  population  of  which,  holding  fiercely  to  their  old  nationality, 
were  also,  from  that  same  position,  accustomed  to  navigation,  which  was 
then  equivalent  to  piracy.  They  might,  likely  enough  join  in  the  scramble 
for  the  plunder  of  Britain.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  clearmg  up  of  this 
question,  that  much  of  what  is  considered  as  the  history  of  Britany,  during 
this  period,  consists  of  mere  modem  interpretations  of  late  legends.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Armoricans  had  recovered  their 
independence,  resumed  their  ancient  barbarism,  which  indeed  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  abandoned,  and  formed  a  sort  of  republic  of 
chiefs  of  clans.  We  can,  however,  perceive  by  the  slight  notices  of  the 
authentic  chroniclers,  that  the  Armoricans,  become  independent,  joined  in 
the  general  spirit  of  aggression  which  urged  the  barbarians  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul,  and  that  subsequently,  when  Aetius  directed 
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the  Roman  Eirms  in  Oaul,  and  just  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  of 
Britain,  the  Armoricans  themselves  were  closely  pressed  and  partially 
suhdaed,  and  placed  indeed  exactly  in  that  condition  in  which  emigration 
would  have  attractions  for  its  ambitious  and  turbulent  chiefs.  Britain 
alone  offered  any  field  for  ihek  activity.  Moreover,  we  suddenly  discover 
at  this  time  a  more  intimate  connection  between  Armorica  and  that  island. 

We  can  understand,  if  this  were  the  case,  why  a  people  who  had 
far  less  intelligence  for  the  application  of  the  advantages  of  civi- 
lization than  the  Saxons,  destroyed  all  that  remained  of  it,  and  as 
settlers,  took  to  their  own  wilder  way  of  living.  I  confess  that  there 
are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  solution  of  a  very  difficult 
question ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  the  true  one, 
it  would  clear  away  other  difficulties  which  are  still  more  embarrassing. 
People  speak  of  the  so  close  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  Britany 
and  Wales,  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  it  stated  by  men  who  are  understood 
to  have  known  both  languages  well,  that  a  Breton  of  the  present  day  mi^t 
hold  conversation  with  a  Welshman.  Philologists  know  that  such  a  close 
similarity  as  this  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  possibility,  after  the  natural 
changes  which  all  languages  undergo  in  so  great  a  length  of  time ; — ^if  Welsh 
were  historically  the  representation  of  a  language  spoken  in  Britain  in  the 
time  of  CsBsar,  and  Breton  the  similar  representation  of  the  language 
of  ancient  Gaul.  Whereas,  if  we  could  suppose  that  Welsh  was  Breton, 
separated  from  it  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  and  therefore  not 
having  experienced  the  long  intervening  influence  of  Roman  civilization, 
the  close  similarity  of  the  two  languages  is  much  more  easily  understood. 
Moreover,  I  have  always  felt  convinced  that  the  medisBval  legends  of  Wales 
were  essentially  Breton,  and  that  all  the  romance  literature  to  which  they 
gav6  rise  was  derived  from  Armorica,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  a  certain  degree  of  relationship  which  they  seemed  to  have 
with  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  the  Welsh  themselves,  a  difficulty  which 
would  disappear  at  once  before  such  an  explanation.  The  legends  con- 
nected with  the  romance-cycle  of  king  Arthur  have  always  appeared  to  me 
to  represent  the  mythic  genealogy  of  the  Celtic  race  as  preserved  in 
Armorica,  and  all  om^  authentic  information  on  the  subject  represents  it  as 
being  introduced  from  thence  into  our  island  in  the  twelfth  century.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  Historia  Britonxmi  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was 
avowedly  founded  upon  a  Breton  mnnuscript.     Again,  we  know  from  what 
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is  observed  in  other  countries,  where  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
early  social  progress,  how  soon  a  race  in  its  emigration  attaches  to  its  new 
home  the  legends  and  traditions  which  really  belong  to  the  country  it 
has  left.  These,  combined  afterwards  with  a  few  traditions  of  a  more 
historical  character,  form  what  is  usually  called  the  fabulous  or  heroic 
period  of  a  nation's  histoiy. 

However,  the  present  is  not  the  occasion  for  entering  upon  thi^)art  of 
the  subject,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  the  suggestion  which 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  I  will  only  add  that  a 
friend,  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  that  part  of  the  subject,  has  remarked 
to  me,  since  this  paper  was  first  read,  that  he  has  always  considered  that 
a  class  of  inscriptions  found  in  Wales,  and  belonging  apparently  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Roman  occupation,  which  resemble  nothing 
of  the  sort  found  in  other  parts  of  England,  present  an  analogy  with  the 
inscriptions  of  the  same  kind  found  in  Britany,  and  with  those  only. 

My  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  more  especially  to  enforce  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  upon  ethnologists,  the  necessity  of  paying  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  materials  of  their  science.  That  branch  of  it  which  may 
be  conveniently  and  properly  termed  craniography,  is  at  the  present  time 
making  great  advances,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  branch  which  requires 
to  be  treated  with  extreme  caution.  Of  course  we  must  find  our  crania  in 
the  graves,  or,  as  they  are  in  our  island  usually  called,  the  •*  barrows,"  of  the 
races  which  are  under  our  consideration.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
well-known  burial  places  of  particular  races,  the  subject  is  clear  and  simple ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  in  Britain.  I  have  endeavoured 
now  to  make  clear  to  you,  the  extreme  diversity  of  race  which  existed  in 
this  island  under  the  Romans  ;  and,  in  a  paper  which  I  wrote  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  for  another  purpose,  I  gave  reasons  for 
believing  that  there  was  far  from  uniformity  of  race  before  the  Romans 
placed  their  feet  on  our  soil.  Nevertheless,  if  we  could  place  our  hands 
on  barrows  or  graves  in  this  country,  and  say  with  certainty  that  these 
belonged  to  the  ante-Roman  period,  we  might  still  classify  them  according 
to  their  districts,  and  probably  derive  from  the  examination  of  them  certain 
ethnological  fects.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  has  yet  been  found  a  grave  in  the  island  to  the  south  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  you  can  venture  absolutely  to  declare  to  have 
been  older  than  the  Roman  period,  or  even  to  be  that  of  a  Celt.    It  is  true 
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that  there  are  one  or  two  localities,  such  as  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  in 
which  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  interments  being  Celtic,  but  this  is  still 
fax  from  certain,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  found  a  system  upon  it.  Mj 
own  impression  is,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  no  important  ethnological  results 
from  the  mere  examination  of  the  skulls  found  in  England  in  interments 
older  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  owing  to  the  variety  of  races  who  had  lived 
in  the  island  contemporaneously  or  at  different  periods,  and  the  impossi- 
bility oTOentifying  the  particular  race  to  which  any  one  interment  belonged. 
With  regard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
represent  known  races,  and  divisions  of  those  races,  and  we  can  enter  upon 
the  investigation  of  them  with  certainty  as  to  the  foundation  on  which  W6 
build,  and  therefore  with  tolerable  certainty  as  to  tbe  results.  To  these, 
therefore,  as  they  may  be  rendered  available  to  science  in  the  course  of 
future  excavations,  I  would  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  cranio- 
grapher,  in  the  certainty  that  his  labours  will  not  be  altogether  thrown 
away.  The  opportunity  of  observation  has  already  been  lost  in  too  many 
cases,  but  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  promise,  that  within  a  short  period, 
new  and  favourable  opportunities  will  occur,  and  I  feel  confident  that  they 
will  not  again  be  neglected.  I  trust  that^  now  that  the  importance  of  such 
collections  is  becoming  more  generally  known,  many  Saxon  cemeteries  from 
different  parts  of  the  island  will  pour  in  their  contributions  to  our  ethno- 
logical museums ;  while  I  would  with  equal  care  collect  and  examine  the 
skulls  from  burials  which  are  not  Saxon,  specifying  their  locality  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  found,  without  calling  them  Celtic, 
or  Roman,  or  by  any  other  name,  unless  its  appropriateness  be  very  cleariy 
ascertained. 
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ON  THE  LEPIDOPTEROUS  INSECTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
AROUND  LIVERPOOL. 

By  Charles  Stuart  Oregson, 
(Bbad  2l8T  Fbbbuabt»*  1896.) 


In  preparing  this  list,  I  ha^e  arranged  the  species  in  the  position  in 
which  they  would  stand,  in  the  great  world  of  Lepidoptera.  All  who 
have  gone  before  me  have  prepared  their  local  lists  as  if  there  were 
not  anj  other  countries  where  Lepidoptera  abound.  This  will  ex- 
plain the  seeming  irregularity  of  passing  from  Group  **  one**  to  "  three" 
or  *'  five**  in  a  Genus,  or  of  commencing  a  Family  or  Genus  at  *<  two,** 
"four**  or  "six.** 

Part  I  contains  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera. 

Part  II  the  Sphingidsd  and  Bombycid». 

Part  III  (previously  printed)  the  true  Noctuidse,  and 

Part  IV  the  Pyralid©. 
I  propose  that  Part  V  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  Geometridse. 
Part  VI,  the  TortriddsB,  and 
Part  VII,  the  CrambidsB  and  TineidsB. 


Omitted  from  Pabt  III,  Section  4. 

Genus  Miana,  St 
M,  erratricula,  Hb. — Plentiful  on  fiowers  on  the  coast  at  dusk.     July  and 
August. 

Omus  Mania,  Tr. 

Geoup  2. 
M.  maura,  Lin. — Plentiful  on  sugar  in  August.    Hale  and  Croxteth. 


*  The  former  portion  of  this  paper  is  printed ;  Transactions  rolume  \u.  pp.  287-254. 
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PART    I. 

Class  INSECTA. 

Order  Lefidoptbba. 

Section  1.    Rhapalocera  Bdv. 

Papilionidjb. 

FaMILT  2.      PlEBIDiE. 

Oenus  PiEBis,  Bdv. 

P.  Brassica,  Lin. — ^Abundant  about  Gardens.  Larra  on  Cabbages,  partica- 
larly  in  September  and  October. 

P.  Bapa,  Lin. — In  profusion  about  gardens  in  summer. 

P.  Napi,  Lin. — Plentiful  at  Linacre  and  Garston. 

Genus  Anthocharis,  Bdy. 

A,  CardamineSt  Lin. — Abundant  from  Allerton  to  Hale,  and  plentifid  in 
the  district  between  Crosbj,  Sefton,  and  Lydiate ;  a  few  may  be  met 
with  in  the  swampy  parts -of  Wiiral,  on  the  wing.    April  and  May. 

Genus  Leuoophasia,  Steph. 

L.  Sinapis,  Lin. — ^In  a  rough  plantation  between  Hooton  Station  and 
Mollington.    May. 

Genus  Goneptebyx,  Leach. 

Hhodogeba,  Bdv. 

G.  Bhamni,  Lin.<— Mr.  Nixon  took  it  at  Hsle  in  April.  I  to<^  it  at 
Simonswood  in  the  end  of  July. 

Genus  Colias,  Bdv. 

C  Edusa,  Lin. — I  have  seen  three  specimens  captured  within  this  district ; 
—one  by  T.  Dean,  in  Pigue  Lane ;  one  by  Mr.  Cauty,  at  New 
Brighton ;  and  one  by  a  non-collector,  at  Saughall  Massey.  August 
and  September. 

Family  d.    LTc^NiDiE. 

Genus  Theola,  Fab. 

T.  Quercus,  Fab. — I  have  taken  this  species  in  a  piece  of  rough  cround 
beyond  Eastham.  The  Chester  railway  crosses  this  find  collecting 
ground.    End  of  July  and  August. 

r.  jRtiW,  Fab. — Jackson's  Wood,  Hargreave  Hall,  and  Sutton,  Hale  and 
Lydiate.    Local.    May. 

Genus  Chrysophanus,  Hub. 

LYCiEN^,   Och.      POLYOMMATDS.    Bdv. 

C.  PhlcedSt  Bdv. — Generally  distributed,  the  finest  specimens  between 
Bootle  and  Walton,  in  August. 
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Genus  Poltommatds,  Steph. 
Ltoana,  Bdv. 

P.  Argiolus,  Bdv. — Taken  around  Eastham  and  Hooton»  byT.  Harris,  Esq., 
and  at  Hale,  by  Mr.  Nixon.    May, 

P.  Alms,  Fab. — Two  specimens  by  myself,  at  Neston.  Sevenil  between 
Rainhill  and  Ditton.    Early  in  June. 

P.  JEgon,  Bork. — Plentiful  on  dry  heaths,  particularly  on  Bidston  Hill 
in  July. 

P.  AUads,  Fab. — In  profusion  on  the  sand  hills  and  on  the  railway  banks 
at  Olive  Moimt. 

Family  4.    Ertcinid^. 
Genus  Kemkobius,  Steph. 

N.  Lucina,  Steph. — I  have  taken  a  few  specimens  oi  this  G^cies  at  the 
place  at  which  I  got  Thecla  Quercus.     End  of  May. 

Family  6.    NYMPHAUDis,  Swa. 

Genus  Abgynnis,  Och. 

A,  Aglaia,  Och. — ^Plentiful  a  few  years  ago  at  New  Brighton  ;  a  few  speci- 
mens may  still  be  seen  at  this  side  of  the  Red  Noses ;  not  scarce  from 
Little  Brighton  to  Hightown,  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  in  July. 

A.  Eupkrosyne,  Och. — Not  scarce  in  the  rough  woods  beyond  Bromborough. 
May. 

Genus  Melit^a,  Fab. 

Af .  Artemis,  Fab. — Plentiful  from  Maghull  to  Lydiate,  particularly  on  the 
canal  bank.     May. 

Genus  Vanessa,  Fab. 

F.  Carduiy  Fab.— Plentiful  where  its  food  abounds;  its  larvaB  may  be 
detected  upon  the  thistles  by  the  discolouration  of  the  lower  leaves. 
FUes  in  Spring  and  August. 

F.  Audanta,  Fab. — Plentiful  where  nettles  grow.     September. 

F.  Jo.,  Linn.-^Abundant,  larvse  gregarious  on  nettles.  Spring,  Jnly,  and 
August. 

F.  UrHe(B,  Linn. — ^LarvsB  in  protoion  on  nettles. 

F.  C.  aUmm,  Fab. — ^Hooton,  Hale,  Woolton,  not  plentiful ;  one  in  my 
garden  September  13,  1854. 

Family  9.    SATYBiD-fi. 
Genus  Satybus,  Bdv. 
8,  Semcle,  Linn. — ^Abundant  on  waste  lands  in  July  and  August. 
8.  Janira,  Och. — Common  in  pastures.    June. 
S,  TithonuSt  Linn. — Plentiful  on  sandy  banks  in  lanes.    July. 
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S.  MegcBra,  Linn. — In  lanes  everywhere  in  Summer. 

8,  Mgmria,  Linn. — ^Taken  from  Bromboroogh  to  Kafithami  bj  Mr. 
Edmondson,  on  the  high  road.     April. 

8,  Daviu,  Fab. — ^In  profusion  on  Simonswood  moss.    June. 

8.  PamphUus,  Linn.— Common  on  unenclosed  grounds. 

Famtt.y  10.     Hespbrid^,  Bdv. 
Genus  Pamphila,  Steph. 

(HB8PBBIA   AUCT.) 

P.  Uneat  Fab. — A  single  specimen  taken  by  myself,  July,  1841,  is  the 
only  instance  of  its  capture  in  this  district,  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  took 
it  near  Gill  Brook,  Birkenhead. 

P.  sylvamu,  Fab. — Is  abundant  on  Simonswood  moss,  and  plentiful  upon 
Crosby  sand  hills,  in  May. 

Genus  Thanaos,  Dup. 
T.  Tages,  Linn. — In  profusion  in  the  same  localities  as  Pamphila  sylvanus. 

End  of  Part  I. 


PART    II. 

Section  2.    Hbtbbooera,  Bdv. 

Family  2.    Sesiabia,  Bdv. 

Genus  Troohilium,  Sco. 
Sbsia,  Lasp.  JSoEBiA,  Fab. 

T,  TipuUformis,  Leach. — ^Taken  at  Hale  Hall  garden  by  Mr.  Almond,  and 
at  West  Derby  by  B.  Cooke,  Esq. 

FaMH.Y  3.      SPHINOIDiB. 

Genus  ^obbia,  Fab. 

M,  Bombyeiformis,  Hub. — May  be  taken  on  poplar  trees  at  Birkenhead* 
before  11  a.m. ;  it  sits  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  have  naturalised 
this  species  around  Old  Swan  and  Highfield.  I  placed  the  ^gs  on 
various  poplars  and  willow  trees  ten  years  ago ;  it  is  now  an  abimdant 
species  here. 

Genus  Sbsia,  Fab. 

8,  BombyUformis,  Fab.— I  have  only  seen  one  specimen ;  it  was  taken  at 
Bidston.     One  by  Mr.  Leyland  from  same  locality.     (Mr.  Almond.) 

Genus  Macroglossa,  Och. 

M.  8teUatarum,  Och. — Plentiful  on  Wallasey  and  Crosby  sand  hills ;  flies 
on  the  highest  hills  when  the  sun  is  hottest.  Laryae  on  GaHum  yerum. 
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Oenus  Deilbphila,  Och. 

D.  PoreeUus,  Linn. — Plentiful  flying  oyer  yellow  Iris  flowers,  and  Over 
catch-fly  flowers,  about  the  coast.    Dusk.     May  and  June. 

2>.  Elpenof%  Linn. — May  be  taken  with  Porcellus.  Larva  on  E.  hirsiitum 
in  August 

Group  2. 

D.  Euphorbioe,  Och. — A  specimen  of  this  species  taken  in  an  out-house  at 
Bidston,  by  W.  Morgan,  is  now  in  my  cabinet ;  two  of  its  larv»  have 
been  taken  between  Little  Brighton  and  Hightown,  from  Euphorbia 
Paralias. 

D.  Gain,  Fab. — A  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Roinford,  between  Bootle  and 
Linacre  Marsh. 

D.  lineata,  Fab. — I  possess  a  fine  specimen  taken  by  F.  Hitchmough,  at 

Hale,  April,  1847. 

Qenus  Sphinx,  Linn. 

5.  Convolvuli,  Linn. — Oxton  Hill,  Liscard,  Hale,  and  New  Brighton,  over 
petunias  and  hollyhocks.     Dusk. 

Oenus  AcHEBONTiA.  Och. 

A.  Atfopos^  Och. — Hale,  Bidston,  and  Bootle,  on  potatoes;  17  bred  by 
W.  Rainford ;  fed  upon  Lycium  lanceolatum. 

Genus  SMEBimnns,  Lat. 

5.  Ocellata,  Linn. — Plentiful  under  overhanging  banks  at  New  Brighton, 
in  June ;  larva  on  sallows  in  August. 

5.  Popttli,  Linn. — Plentiful  where  Ontario  poplars  grow,  in  June ;  larva  in 
August. 

Family  4.    ANTHBOCEBiDiE,  West. 

GenuB  Anthbooera,  Scop. 

A,  Tri/oUi,  Esp. — ^In  profusion  on  Hale  Marsh.    June. 

A, ? — ^A  6  spot,  Lonicerse  ?  near  St.  Helens,  on  a  dry  hill-side  on 

the  road  to  Ecdeston. 

A,  FiUpendula,  Linn  — Common  on  waste  lands  and  about  old  pastures. 

Genus  Pbockis,  Fab. 
P.  StaUces,  Fab. — Hale  Marsh,  the  Dungeon,  and  below  Crosby.    June. 

Family  6.    LriHosiD-B,  Steph. 
Genus  Euchelia,  Bdv. 

E.  Jacobaa,  Linn. — ^Plentiful  on  the  coast  and  upon  the  mosses,  in  June. 

Larv89  on  Senecio  JacobsBa,  July. 
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Oenus  LiTHOfliA,  Fab. 

L.  Riibricollis,  Fab. — I  hare  bred  this  specieB  firom  piqm  in  moas  about 
Jackson  8  Wood,  and  Bidston. 

L.  ecmplana,  Linn. — Simonswood  Moss;  two  specimens  taken  on  the 
wing  at  dusk ;  others  seen  end  of  July,  1851. 

L.  Complanula,  Bdv. — Plentiful  aroond  West  Derby,  where  beechas  grow. 
Jjurrm  on  beech  trunks  when  covered  with  Lichen  — ? 

L.  MsBomdla,  Linn. — 1  meet  with  this  insect  sometimee  in  a  wood  between 
the  Little  Britain  inn  and  Simonswood  Moss.    Jane. 

Genus  Nudabia,  Haworth. 

N.  Munda,Ujm. — ^Abundant  from  Tranmere  Hall  to  Fronton,  in  Jane; 
feeds  upon  Lichen  on  old  stones.     Bred  freely  by  Mr.  Almond. 

Famili  6.    Abctiid^,  Leach. 

Ch£IX)nides,  Bdv. 

Genus  Nemeophila,  Steph. 

N.  Russuldy  Linn. — Li  the  swampy  ground  in  Jackson*6  Wood,  and  at  the 
Decoy  at  Hale.    July. 

N.  Plantaginis  ? — Prenton  Hill  and  Stourton ;  flies  before  noon. 

Genus  Abctia,  Steph. 
Gboup  1. 
A,  Caja,  Linn. — ^Abundant  in  the  larva  state  in  lanes. 

Gboup  2. 
G^nvs  Phbagmatobia,  Steph. 
P.  FvUgvnosa^  Linn. — Common  on  waste  lands.    May  and  August. 

Gboup  3. 

P.  Luhricepeda,  Fab. — In  profusion  about  gardens  in  June. 

P.  Menihastri,  Fab. — In  lanes  and  gardens ;  common. 

P.  mendica,  Linn. — ^About  dirty  gardens  in  Wirral,  where  chick  weed 
grows  freely,  particularly  it  there  are  lettuces  growing  amongst  the 
chick  weed. 

Family  7.    Lipabid^. 

Chnus  LiPABis,  Och. 

Gboup  3. 

L.  Salices,  Och. — ^Larvse  plentiful  at  Crosby ;  feeds  upon  Ontaria  poplar 
in  May. 

Gboup  4. 

L.  Auriflua^  Fab.—- Larvae  abundant  in  the  thorn  hedges  at  Biibton  and 
Wallasey,  in  July. 
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Getius  Obgyia,  Och. 
Group  I. 

0.  Ccmosa,  Hub. — My  friend,  T.  Townley,  first  discovered  this  species  at 
Altcar,  and  afterwards  at  Bidston  Marsh.     Larva  on  reeds  in  May. 
Group  2. 
0.  pudihunda,  Och. — Plentiful  near  woods  and  plantations. 

O./ascelinat  Och. — Larv®  in  profusion  on  the  saUows  at  Crosby,  in  April 
and  May. 

0.  Corylit  Och. — A  few  bred  from  larva,  taken  at  Croxteth  Park. 

Group  8. 

O.   antiqiia,    Och. — ^Abundant    throughout    the    district,  on  the  wing. 
August  and  September. 

Family  8.     Bombycid^. 

Genus  Clisiocampa,  Curtis. 

C.  Neustria,  linn. — Plentiful  from  Upton  to  West  Kirby.    July. 

Genus  Eriooaster,  Germar. 

E.  Lanestris,  Germ. — Larvae  plentiful  on  dog  rose  and  thorn,  about  old  pits 
in  Wirral.     May  and  June. 

Genus  Pcecilocampa,  Steph. 

P.  Populi,  Linn. — Bidston  Light  House,  and  at  lamps  in  West  Derby. 
October  and  November. 

C^us  Lasiocampa,  Steph 
L.  Rubi,  Linn. — Common  on  heaths  and  waste  lands.    May. 
L.  Quercits,  Schr. — Plentiful  at  the  same  places  as  Rubi.    June  and  July. 
L.  Trifoliiy  Fab. — Larvce  abundant  in  May  at  New  Brighton  and  at  Crosby ; 
perfect  insect  in  August, 

Genus  Odonestes,  Ger. 
O.  potatoria,  Germ. — Common  in  lanes. 

Family  9.     SAXuRNiDiE. 

Genus  Saturnia,  Sch. 

S  Carpini,  Bork. — Plentiful  on  heaths  and  mosses.    April  and  May. 

Family  11.    ZEuzERiDfi. 

Genus  Cossus,  Fab. 

C.  lAgniperda,  Fab. — Has  been  taken  all  around  the  district. 

Hepialidj:,  Steph. 
Genus  Hepialus,  Fab. 
R,  Humtdif  Linn. — Common  on  grass  land  ia  June. 
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//.  Velleda,  Esp  --^Wood  near  Simonswood  Moss,  on  honej-suckle  in  Jolj. 
H.  9ylvinus,  Linn. — ^Liscard  and  New  Brighton;  on  the  mng  at  dosk  in  Jolj. 
0.  lupulinus.  Fab. — ^Abnndant  in  old  lanes.    June. 
H.  Hectus,  Fab. — In  damp  woods ;  flies  about  at  7  o'clock,  p  m  ,  at  Brom- 
borough.  Hale,  and  Cro3rteth.    June. 

FaMH.Y    14.      DBEPANULIDiE. 

Genus  Cilex,  Leach. 

C.  epinvla,  W.  V. — Plentiful  in  lanes.    June. 

Oenus  Platypteryx,  LasP. 

Group  1. 
P,  lacertxda,  Esp. — Birch  Wood,  and  near  Simonswood  Moss. 

Group  2. 
P.falcula,  Hub. — Common  where  Lacertula  is  taken.     May  and  June. 

Family  15.    Notodontid^. 

PSEUDO-BOMBYOINI,   Boisd. 

Genxu  Cerula,  Sch. 
C  bifida.  Hub. — Prenton  Wood  and  Wallasey,  on  poplar  trees.    May. 
C  Vintda,  Sch. — Plentiful  where  poplars  and  willows  grow.    May. 
Genus  Notodonta,  Och. 
Group  1. 
N.  cameUna,  Och. — Larvae  plentiful  on  sallows  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
Bidston,  in  September ;  also  on  birches. 

Group  2. 

N.  dicUBa,  Och. — Larva  on  sallows  and  poplars ;   perfect  insect ;    comes 
to  lights. 

N.  dictaoides,  Esp. — Comes  to  Bidston  Light  House  on  dark  nights  in 
July.    Larva  on  birch  August  and  September. 

Group  3. 

N.  Dromedarius,  Och. — I  take  its  larvse  at  Simonswood  and  at  Birch 
Wood,  by  beating  in  September. 

N.  zicxact  Linn. — Larva  on  willows  on  the  coast.    September. 

Group  6. 

N.  chaonia,  W.  V. — First  taken  by  B.  Cooke,  Esq.,  on  a  gate-post  at 
Eastham.    Two  at  Hooton  by  T.  Harris,  Esq.    April. 

Genus  Diloba,  Boisd. 

D,  comdeocephala,  Linn. — Common  at  lamps  in  Autumn.    West  Derby. 

Genus  Pyo^ra,  Boisd. 
P.  bucephala,  Linn. — Larv»  common  on  oaks  and  willows  in  August. 
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Genus  Closteba,  Hoff. 

imen  taken  at  the  c 
ct. 

End  of  Part  IL 


C.  Escltua,  Fab. — One  specimen  taken  at  the  old  wood  in  Kirkby,  is  all  I 
have  seen  in  this  district. 


PART  III.— See  Vol.  vii.  p.  242. 


PART     TV. 

Section  6. 

Heteboceba. 

Deltoid-e. 

Family  2.    Htpenidji,  H.  S. 

Oenus  Htpena,  Schrank. 

Gboup  3. 

H.  proboddalis,  Och.— Abundant  in  stables. 

Gentu  Hypenodes,  On. 

E.  coBta-strigalis,  St. — Plentiful  on  Prenton  and  Bidston  Hills.    Comes  to 
sugar  in  July. 

Family  3.    Hebmhhd^,  Dup. 

Genus  Rivula,  On. 

B.  sericealis,  W.  V. — Hut  of  Hut*s  Wood,  Hale.    May  and  June. 

Genus  Hebminia,  Lat. 

Oboup  4. 

H.  tarsicrinalis,  Knock.—- Taken  by  W.  Skellon  at  Oreen  Bank. 

H.  Gmealis,  W.  V. — ^Not  uncommon  in  Bidston  Plantation,  and  plentiful 
at  Eirby  Old  Wood,  and  at  Hale. 

Gboup  7. 
H,  oribralis,  Hub. — Specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Nixon,  at  or  near  Hale. 

Section  7. 

Pybalid^. 
Family  I.     Genus  Pybalis,  Linn. 

Gboup  2. 
P./arinaUst  Linn. — In  profusion  in  granaries. 

Gboup  8. 
P.  glancintUis,  Step. — One  taken  at  Hale  Bank  is  in  my  cabinet. 

L 
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Genus  Aqlossa,  Lat. 

A.  pinguin<iUs,  Lat. — ^Plentifal  in  old  stables. 

Section  8. 

LUBEDJ!,  Gn. 

Faiolt  2.    Emnychidje»  Dap. 
Genua  Ptbausta,  Sch. 
P.  punieeaU$,  W.  V.—Lydiate.     Scarce. 
P.  purpuralis,  Curt. — Sutton,  Parkgate,  and  Ditton. 
P.  ostrinalia,  Curt. — Plentiful  on  the  sand  hills. 

Genus  Khodaeta,  Gn. 

R,  $anguindlis,  Linn. — ^Wallasey  sand  hills,  where  wild  thjme  grows. 
Evening,  June. 

Genus  Herbula,  Gn. 

H.  eetpitaUs,  W.  V.— Not  scarce  on  the  Cheshire  coast  sand  hills. 

Genus  Ennychia,  Tr. 

E.  cingulata,  Step. — Plentiful,  but  local,  on  the  Wallasey  sand  hills ;  flies 
about  5  p.m.    May  and  August. 

Family  6. 

Hydbooamfidj:,  Gn. 

Genua  Cataclysta,  H.  S. 

C.  LemnaUs,  H.  S. — In  every  old  pit, 

Oenus  Pabaponyx,  Steph. 

P.  S^atiotaUs,  Step. — May  be  found  in  a  large  pit  behind  New  Brighton, 
on  the  lower  side,  opposite  the  stile  road  to  Wallasey  Church  ;  is  also 
in  a  round  pit  on  Bidston  Marsh.    Flies  at  dusk,  June. 

Oenus  Hydbocahpha,  Lat. 

jff.  Nymph<Bali8,  Step. — ^Abundant  around  pits.    June. 

Family  8.    Botyd-e,  Gn. 

Genus  Botys,  Lat. 

Group  4. 

B.  FwcdUs,  W.  v.— Plentiful  on  Bidston  Marsh.    June. 

Group  5. 

B'  Urticalis,  Steph. — Abundant  at  Liscard,  and  pupae  plentiful  on  white 
poplar,  under  loose  bark. 
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Oenus  Ebulia,  Gn. 
E.  crocedlis,  Tr. — ^Woods  around  Kirkby,  Eccleston,  and  Lydiate.    June. 

E.  SamhucaliSy  Albin. — Plentiful  at  Wallasey,  Ford,  and  Linacre,  in  garden 
hedges. 

Oenus  PioNEA,  Gn. 
Group  2.  . 

P.  forficalis,  Linn. — May  be  bred  from  larvaB  found  in  curled  leaves  of 
Silene  inflata,  in  May. 

Genus  Spilodes,  Gn. 

Group  2. 

8,  sticticalis,  Linn. — Two  specimens  taken  by  N.  Cooke,  Esq.,  and  ^ve 
specimens  taken  by  R.  S.  Edleston,  Esq.,  at  Wallasey  sand  hills,  are 
all  that  have  yet  been  taken  here.     July,  in  the  sun. 

Genus  Scopula,  Sch. 

Group  1. 
8.  lutealis.  Haw. — Abundant  about  ditches ;  bred  from  Silene  inflata.  June. 

Group  2. 
8,  olivalis,  W.  V. — Plentiful  in  damp  places,  particularly  in  woods. 
8.  PrunaUs,  W.  V. — ^Abundant  on  Bidston  Marsh  and  at  Hale.     June. 

Group  4. 

8,  FerrugaliSt  Hb. — I  once  met  with  this  species  in  a  clump  of  trees,  at 
the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Peacock's  garden,  at  Saughall  Massey.  I  have  not 
heard  of  it  in  any  other  locality. 

Scoparidje:,  Gn. 
Genus  Stenoptertx,  Gn. 
8,  hybridalis,  Hb. — ^Plentiful  on  Bidston  Marsh,  and  on  the  sand  hills. 

Genus  Scoparu,  Haw. 
Group  2. 

8.  amhiguaUSf  Tr. — May  be  taken  at  Jackson's  Wood,  and  at  Birch  Wood. 

July. 
8.  eenibraUst  Haw. — ^Neston  and  Woodchurch.    June  and  July. 
8.  muralis.  Curt. — Prenton  Hill.     June. 

8.  mercuralis,  Haw. — Bidston  Hill  and  Fir  Grove.     End  of  May. 
8.  truncicolalis,  Sta. — Prenton  Wood.     July. 
8.frequentali8,  Sta. — Bidston,  Edge  Lane,  and  Green  Bank.  End  of  May. 

iS*.  disputalis,  Greg.  N.S. — Simonswood  Moss.  May.  This  distinct  species 
is  nearest  allied  to  Frequentalis,  Sta.,  and  Mercurialis,  Haw.,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  both  these  species,  by  its  more  suffused 
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appearance,  the  first  fascia  being  less  sharply  defined,  and  the  outer 
fascia  more  acutely  bent  outwards,  the  upper  wings  broader,  and  the 
under  wings  lighter,  than  in  either  of  the  above  insects.  Plentiful 

S.  rednalisy  Haw. — Fir  Grove,  Croxteth,  and  Allerton  Hall.     May  &  June. 

iS*.  coaretalist  Zell. — Plentiful  througl^out  the  district     Summer. 

Group  3. 

S.  palididalia,  St. — Bidston  Marsh,  and  on  the  wet  land  below  Crosbj, 
Simonswood,  and  other  mosses. 

End  of  Part  IV. 
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ON  THE  AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 

DISTRICT. 

By  J.  T.  Daman,  Esq.,  F.8.8.,  Vice-President, 
(Read  14th  Febbuabt,  1806.) 


Near  Manchester  there  are  fifteen  other  towns*,  so  connected  with  it  by 
the  manner  in  which  all  have  come  into  and  are  kept  in  existence,  that 
I  see  no  way  of  dealing  with  them  asunder,  and  justly.  Hence  I  say 
**  the  Manchester  District" — not  "  Manchester." 

OUTLINE. 
A  circle  having  Manchester  in  its  centre,  and  a  radius  of  about  four- 
teen miles,  would  include  all  these  towns  and  their  suburbs.     But  the 
district  is  not  circular,  nor  is  Manchester,  in  a  geometrical  sense,  even  near 
its  centre. 

Were  the  district  described  by  a  line  drawn  round  the  entire  group  of 
towns,  and  passing  at  a  minimum  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  outer  ones,  its  greatest  length  would  be  on  a  line  nearly  due 
east  and  west,  from  Leigh  through  Manchester  and  Staleybridge — about 
twenty-nine  miles.  And  the  area  of  the  district  thus  described  would  be 
about  341  square  miles,  or  218,240  acres. 

The  divisions  of  the  surface  now  in  use  for  enumerating  the  population 

•  To  the  word  **  town"  I  here  attach  this  meaning,  and  no  other,  viz., — that  of  an 
area,  great  or  small,  inhabited,  permanently,  by  a  minimum  number  of  persons,  whose 
number,  in  relation  to  the  area  occupied,  affords  an  average  density  not  below  another 
minimum.  In  this  instance,  tlie  minimum  number  is  200J  persons.  The  minimum 
density  is  ten  persons  per  acre.  Thus  I  call  Atherton  a  town,  because,  on  250  acres  of 
ground,  I  find  there,  in  185],  2,780  persons.  And  I  call  Eccles  a  town,  because  on  825 
acres,  I  there,  at  the  same  date,  find  4,108  persons.  In  a  previous  paper,  on  the  popu- 
lation of  Liverpool  and  its  environs,  I  have  distinguished  town  from  suburbs.  Here 
this  distinction  is  not  marked.  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  in  view  ;  and  would, 
if  attempted,  have  involved  a  serious  addition  to  the  labour  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  computations  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  present  paper  is 
based.  So  much  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader ;  and  not  more,  1  am  assured,  than  is 
needed.  If  he  can  form  a  better  definition  of  a  town  than  the  one  here  used  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him.— J.  T.  D. 
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of  this  area  do  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  boundary  thus  assumed.  But 
the  difference  is  not  great.  If  we  take  all  the  Parishes  and  Townships^ 
considerable  portions  of  which  lie  within  the  assumed  boundary,  and  make,* 
in  each  case,  only  such  allowances  for  surplusage  as  seem  to  be  quite  neces- 
saiy,  they  are  found  to  cover  a  gross  area  of  222,576  acres,  or  nearly  348 
square  miles. 

A  comparison  will  make  clearer  the  significance  of  these  figures. 

London  and  its  suburbs,  described  together  in  the  census  of  1851  as 
"  the  London  District,"  has  an  area  of  78,029  acres.  In  other  words  it 
was,  in  size,  compared  with  the  Manchester  District,  as  two  to  seven  nearly. 

The  population  of  the  348  miles  of  the  Manchester  District,  in  1851, 
was  1,044,816  persons.  That  of  the  London  District,  at  the  same  date, 
2,362,286.  Here  the  proportion  is  reversed.  Though  three  and  a  half 
times  as  large,  the  provincial  district  has  not  half  the  population  of  the 
metropolitan.  In  few  words,  the  London  District  is  about  eight  times  as 
densely  peopled  as  the  Manchester  Distiict 

Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  London  District,  there  is  no  other  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  excepting  also  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  no  other  in 
Europe,  on  which  a  million  of  persons  are  so  closely  placed  as  they  are  in 
the  Manchester  District.  And  in  one  respect  this  group  of  population 
stands  before  eveiy  other  of  like  magnitude  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  It  has  increased  with  greater  rapidity  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
In  1801  the  London  District  contained  a  population  of  958,868 — the 
Manchester  District,  as  above  described,  one  of  311,544  persons.  In  the 
fifty  years  1801-61,  for  every  one  hundred  persons  at  the  beginning,  146 
were  added  in  the  London  District,  and  236  in  that  of  Manchester.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  already  established 
between  the  two  districts  is  so  great,  that  the  lapse  of  even  another  half 
century,  with  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  each,  would  not  much  disturb 
their  present  relative  proportions.  The  Manchester  District  would,  in 
190  J ,  have  only  about  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  London  District ; 
and  the  relative  density  would  be  only  about  one-fifth,  instead  of  one-eighth- 

The  same  difference  runs  through  the  entire  history  of  the  two  districts. 
London  was  a  considerable  port  and  mart,  and  a  royal  residence,  when 
much  of  the  Manchester  District  wa8  yet  a  free  and  pleasant  hunting 
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ground  for  wolves.     And  the  manner  in  which  the  population  of  this 
district  has  heen  hrought  together  explains  it. 

THE  GERMS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  POPULATION. 
On  a  fine  clear  morning  some  550  years  ago— the  sunlight  being  thrown 
to  the  north-west — ^the  view  from  Blackstone  Edge,  over  the  site  of  this 
district,  must  have  presented  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  wood  and 
waste.  Its  human  inhabitants  were  few,  and  even  less  visible  by  their 
works  than  the  same  number  would  be  now.  The  enclosures  were  very 
few,  and  the  half  timbered,  or  wattled,  houses  of  the  time,  were  less  easily 
distinguished  at  a  distance  than  the  stone  or  brick  edifices  of  a  later  date  ; 
and  when  grouped  together,  their  fires,  fed  almost  exclusively  with  wood, 
cast  into  the  air  no  cloud  of  lingering  smoke,  to  mark  the  whereabouts  of 
a  town.*  On  the  right  of  a  spectator  placed  as  we  have  supposed, 
stretched  the  broad  surface  of  Brandwood  Moor — ^russet  or  purple,  as  the 
season  might  determine — ^while  beyond,  deeply  embayed  in  the  straggling 
northern  hills,  lay  the  dense  dark  foliage  of  Rossendale  forest.  Banging 
westward  across  a  long  line  of  wooded  blufis  and  bare  sunlit  slopes,  and 
trending  a  little  to  the  south,  the  eye  may  have  caught,  in  the  foreground 
of  a  tract  of  high-lying  moorland,  the  half-timbered  walls  and  long  thatched 
roofs  of  the  town  of  Bolton,  the  population  of  which  had  of  late  received 
a  notable  addition  in  a  little  band  of  men,  uncouth  of  garb  and  strange  in 
speech,  and  destined  to  sow  seed  that,  after  long  delay,  should  have  a 
mighty  growth.  Curiously  dexterous  in  the  art  of  weaving  woollen  cloths, 
they  had  come  from  Flanders,  at  the  instance  of  Edward  III,  with  the 
consent  of  their  liege  lord,  the  Duke  of  Hainault,  the  king's  fisither  in-law, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  an  Englishman  named  John  Kemp.  (A.D.  1331 .) 
Here  they  set  up  their  looms,  and  wove,  and  taught  weaving ;  and  Bolton 
became,  in  due  time,  the  centre  of  a  supply  of  English  woollen  cloths  such 
as  had  not  been  seen  before. 

*  Of  the  sixteen  towns,  records  we  may  accept  without  much  risk  of  being  deceived, 
attest  the  existence,  in  some  shape,  at  the  period  here  referred  to,  of  six.  Manchester 
and  Stockport  were  ondoabtedly  Roman  stations,  and  were  never  afterwards  abandoned 
by  the  people  then  collected  around  them.  Bury  was  a  Saxon  town ;  and  there  b 
some  evidence  of  its  having  also  been  a  Roman  station.  Leigh,  Bochdale,  and  Ashton- 
ander-Lyne~>-the  two  former  possessing  ancient  churches,  and  the  last  named  claiming 
by  other  title  an  ancient  existence — ^may  also,  if  we  accommodate  our  notion  of  a  town 
to  the  droumstances  of  the  time,  be  permitted  to  fall  into  the  same  category.  Towns 
these,  however,  only  such  as  might  now  be  found  in  some  parts  of  New  Zealand  or  the 
Cape  colony,  and  but  small  exceptions  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 
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But  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  time  to  warrant 
augury  of  the  gigantic  ultimate  growth  of  this  Flemish  seed.  Nearly  aU 
the  commercial  energy  and  intelligence  of  Europe  were  still  concentrated 
around  a  few  centres,  not  one  of  which  lay  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
Bolton.  The  arts  of  book-keeping  and  banking,  yet  in  their  infemcy,  were 
imknown  beyond  the  country  of  their  birth,  but  these  were  used  with  a 
facihty  and  success  abundantly  obvious  in  the  history  of  the  time.  A 
Florentine  banker  farmed  the  customs  revenue  of  England.  Jews,  the 
only  capitalists  in  the  country,  still  took  interest  on  their  loans  in  peril  of 
personal  mutilation  and  ruin,  so  could  hardly  look  for  less,  on  the  best 
security,  than  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Commerce  was  growing,  and 
learning  was  reviving,  but  more  slowly  in  England  than  elsewhere.  The 
Koman  Church  yet  occupied  the  capital  of  Western  civilization ;  and  the 
crowning  of  Petrarch,  and  the  tribunate  of  Eienzi,  within  the  very  same 
decennium — premonitory  flashes  of  a  new  era  in  politics  as  in  poetry — 
seemed  to  confirm  to  the  old  European  centre  of  thought  and  action  its 
ancient  monopoly  of  wealth  and  power,  even  through  a  new  day  ci 
knowledge  and  industry.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  true  sources 
of  England's  present  greatness  were  then  hidden,  and  could  scarcely  even 
have  been  guessed  at.  Maritime  enterprise  was  limited,  as  in  all  past 
time  it  had  been,  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  continental  coasting  trade ; 
and  he  was  a  daring  man  *  who  went  so  far  to  sea  as  to  find  the  Madeira 
islands.  Steam  was  undreamed  of.  The  down  of  the  cotton-pod  was 
known,  or  used,  only  in  the  remote  unvisited  east.  And  though  Newcastle 
coal  did,  about  this  time,  make  its  first  appearance  in  London,  it  had,  as 
yet,  no  particular  value  to  the  Bolton  weavers.  Still  must  we  deem  the 
importation  of  these  Flemish  weavers  a  long  stride  in  the  path  we  have 
since  trodden.  England  in  1330  grew  wool  for  export,  but  wove  no  cloth 
the  rich  would  wear,  nor  sent  one  yard  of  it  abroad.  And  it  needed 
something  of  the  spirit  that  fought  at  Cressy  to  conceive  and  cany  at 
Westminster  the  Acts  of  1337,  for  summarily  throwing  all  England,  "after 
Michaelmas  next,"  on  the  home  trade  for  supplies  of  cloth:  first  by 
prohibiting  the  export  of  wool,  and  secondly  by  forbidding  any  person,  oi 
whatever  rank,  to  wear  cloth  of  foreign  make — acts  too  sweeping  to  be 
obeyed,  yet  well  serving  to  indicate    the  strength,  the  direction,  and  the 

•  One  Machan,  an  Englbhman,  has  credit  for  this  feat,  A.D.  1344. 
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extent  of  the  project  commenced  with  the  Flemish  immigration  into 
Bolton,  five  or  six  years  before. 

SITES    OF    THE    TOWNS. 

All  the  considerable  towns  of  this  district  are  on  the  lines  of  its  water 
shed.  And  these  unite  to  pour  the  entire  natural  drainage  of  the  district 
into  the  Mersey.  Ascending  this  river,  from  Liverpool,  we  arrive  on  the 
borders  of  the  Manchester  Dbtrict,  as  here  described,  about  half  way 
between  Warrington  and  Manchester.  Here  the  Irwell  is  received  on  the 
northern  bank.  Entering  the  Irwell  we  ascend  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Manchester.  There,  turning  to  the  north-west,  and  passing, 
on  the  west  bank,  the  junction  of  the  Tonge,  a  little  river  flowing  from 
Bolton,  we  ascend  towards  Radcliffe,  passing,  again,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
the  junction  of  the  Roch,  and  reach,  successively,  RadclifTe  and  Bury. 
Returning  down  the  Irwell  to  its  junction  with  the  Roch,  we  pass  eastward 
up  that  river,  first  to  Heywood,  and  then  to  Rochdale.  Again  returning 
down  the  Roch  and  the  Irwell  to  Manchester,  we  may  ascend,  thence,  the 
Medlock,  an  affluent  of  the  Irwell  to  Oldham.  And  passing  down  from 
Manchester  to  the  junction  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell,  we  may,  by 
ascending  the  former,  pass,  successively,  through  Stockport,  (where  the 
Mersey  becomes  the  Tame,)  Hyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Staleybridge. 
I  have  thus  enumerated  eleven  out  of  the  sixteen  towns.  The  remaining 
five  are  the  smallest  of  the  group.  Three  of  them — Atherton,  Tyldesley, 
and  Leigh,  lie  together  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  district,  and  being 
inhabited  chiefly  by  hand-loom  weavers  have  shared  the  depression  which 
hasj^een  gradually  forcing  that  form  of  industry  out  of  existence.  Another, 
Eccles,  is  a  mere  suburb  of  Manchester ;  and  until  the  factories  of 
Patricroft,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  established,  was  a  suburb 
of  residences  for  the  rich  rather  than  of  industry  for  the  poor.  And  the 
last,  Middleton,  a  small  factory  town,  formed  around  what  was  originally 
a  rural  village  in  a  fertile  vale,  with  a  few  hand-loom  weavers,  evidently 
owes  its  growth,  such  sis  it  is,  to  the  means  of  communication  established 
for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  water  power  must  have  rapidly  given 
to  several  of  these  towns  manufacturing  advantages  not  possessed  by 
Bolton.  And  amongst  these  Manchester  soon  took  the  lead,  as  being  not 
only  well  endowed  in  this  respect,  but  so  placed  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Mersey  as  to  have  the  shortest  and  easiest  commimicatioii  with  the  part 
whence  all  drew  their  raw  material,  and  to  which  the  greater  part  of  theai 
exportable  produce  was  sent. 

The  use  of  steam  power  has  not  disturbed  the  preeminence  of 
Manchester.  All  these  towns  are  by  nature  about  equally  well  supplied 
with  coal.  And  the  canals  first,  and  afterwards  the  railways,  following 
most  easily,  as  well  as  most  profitably,  the  lines  of  most  gradual  ascent 
from  the  coast,  have  taken  the  general  direction  alike  of  the  natural  water 
shed  and  of  the  principal  lines  of  road. 

The  district  as  above  described,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  scattered 
and  devious,  but  tolerably  central,  line  of  hills  running  north  and  south 
through  the  greater  part  of  England ;  and  on  the  north  by  a  straggling 
off-set  from  that  line  of  hills  running  westward.  In  the  nook  formed  by 
the  junction  of  these  two  lines  geology  harmonises  with  commerce.  There 
is  here  a  depression  great  enough  to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  a  canal, 
joining  the  Mersey  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  with  the  Gaidar  of 
Yorkshire ;  and  so  achieving  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the 
canal-mania  which  distinguished  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  somewhat  as 
the  railway-mania  hais  marked  our  own. 

All  the  ground  in  the  district  north  of  Manchester  is  more  or  less  hilly. 
South  of  Manchester  the  land  is  low ;  and  extensive  mosses  or  peat  bogs 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mersey. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Manchester,  due  north  and 
south,  and  crossed  with  another  drawn  due  east  and  west,  it  will  be 
observed  that  Rochdale  is  the  most  northemly  town  in  the  district,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  four  lying  in  the  north-east  section  of  the  figure  so 
described ;  the  other  three  being  Heywood,  Middleton,  and  Oldham.  Two 
more,  Ashton  and  Staleybridge,  may  be  said  to  be  due  east  of  Manchester, 
both  within  five  miles  of  it,  and  so  near  together  that  they  may,  for  most 
purposes,  be  deemed  one  town. 

Hyde  and  Stockport  fall  into  the  south-eastern  section. 

In  the  south-western  section  there  is  no  town,  the  ground  consisting  of 
extensive  and  low-lying  fiats,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  and  IrwelL 

The  north-western  section  b  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable.  It 
includes  seven  of  the  fifteen  subsidiaiy  towns.    A  line  drawn  from  the 
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centre  of  Manchester,  in  a  due  north-west  direction,  would  paas,  very  nearly, 
through  the  centre  of  Bolton,  the  largest  of  the  seven,  and,  after  Manchester, 
the  largest  town  in  the  district.  Excepting  Rochdale  (which  owes  a  part  of 
its  growth  to  Yorkshire  influences,  as  felt  through  the  dip  in  Blackstone 
Edge),  Bolton  is  also  further  from  Manchester  than  any  other  considerable 
town  in  the  district. 

MATERIALS— WHENCE  AND  HOW  OBTAINED. 

I  have  said  that  the  area  of  this  district  is  about  222,500  acres  ;  that  its 
aggregate  population  in  1801  was  311,544  persons;  and  that  in  1851  this 
number  had  risen  to  1,044,816.  These  figures  have  been  obtained  by 
selecting  from  the  census  of  1851  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the 
townships  and  parishes  comprised  in  the  district,  as  above  described,  and 
where  a  part  only  of  a  township  or  parish  could  be  taken  as  within  the 
district,  the  area  and  population  of  the  part  excluded  was  carefully  estimated 
with  regard  to  all  the  data  afforded,  not  only  by  that  census,  but  also  by 
each  of  the  five  preceding.  The  population  of  each  of  these  separate 
areas,  in  1851,  was  obtained,  as  to  56  places,  not  forming  part  of  any  town, 
directly  from  the  census  of  1801.  As  to  27  similar  places,  it  could  be 
obtained  only  by  estimate ;  so  many  (1 )  falling  partly  out  of  the  district, 
or  (2)  not  having  been  separately  dealt  with  for  the  census  of  1801,  or  (3) 
evidently  falling  wholly  or  partly  within  one  of  the  sixteen  towns. 

The  area  taken  is  in  all  cases  that  of  the  land  not  usually  under  water. 

The  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  sixteen  towns  was  obtained  for 
1801  and  1851,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  materials  afforded  by  the 
censuses,  and  of  the  local  circumstances  and  character  of  each  town. 

Appended  to  this  paper  is  a  table,  containing  the  principal  results  for 
each  registration  district,  town  and  countiy.  The  whole  of  the  detailed 
calculations  and  estimates  involved  in  the  production  of  this  table  were  the 
work  of  my  friend  (and  a  fellow  member  of  the  Historic  Society),  Mr.  T.  A. 
Welton,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  London;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  that  the  Society  is  indebted  rather  to  that  gentleman  than 
to  myself,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  on  which  the  present  paper 
is  based. 
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DETAILS. 

I  have  said  that  I  find  in  the  district,  as  described  in  the  census  of 
1851,  sixteen  towns.     These  are  : — 


Names. 

Area,  1851. 

Population. 

Increase 
per  cent 

Density  ^  acre 
in  1851. 

Acres. 

1801. 

1851. 

Manchester 

Oldham 

9785 

2317 

2155 

1820 

1525 

1470 

1240 

1130 

750 

650 

400 

385 

363 

325 

280 

250 

94409 

9024 

18880 

17429 

4837 
6852 
1500 
8500 
2800 

863 
1765 

700 
lb47 
2000 
1809 
2109 

4048aS 

46820 

53610 

60711 

40723 

27762 

23877 

29195 

121194 

10050 

5740 

5208 

5002 

4108 

3608 

2780 

329 
419 
184 
248 
742 
305 

1492 
243 
335 

1065 
225 
644 
171 
105 
99 
82 

41.37 
20.21 
24.88 
33.36 
26.70 
18.89 
19.25 
25.83 
16.26 
15.46 
14.35 
13.52 
13.78 
12.04 
12.89 
11.12 

Stockport 

Bolton 

A  Rh  ton-under-Ly  ne 
Barv , 

Stalvbridire 

Roobdale 

Hey  wood 

Hyde 

Middleton 

Leigh 

Radcliffe 

Eccles 

Tyldesley 

Atherton 

Totals 

24^45 

175324 

736195 

320 

29.6;J 

Here  the  towns  are  arranged  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the 
area  occupied  by  each  in  185 1 .  It  will  be  observed  that  this  order  coincides 
but  roughly  with  that  of  the  population  at  the  same  date,  and  scarcely  in 
any  degree  with  any  other  of  the  several  variations  exhibited. 

Manchester,  the  largest  town,  whether  measured  by  area  or  by  popula- 
tion, and  also  the  most  densely  peopled,  is  at  the  top  of  the  list ;  and 
Atherton,  the  smallest,  measured  either  vray,  and  the  least  densely  peopled, 
is  at  the  bottom.  But  between  these  extremes,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
are  wide  variations  of  nearly  every  element  brought  to  view. 

The  towns  whose  population  has  increased  most  rapidly  during  the  fifty 
years  in  view  are,  very  obviously,  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Tame — Staley- 
bridge,  Hyde,  and  Ashton.  But  these  are  far  from  showing  an  uniform 
rate  of  increase.  Staleybridge  has  increased  1,492  per  cent.,  Hyde  1,065, 
and  Ashton  742.  And  they  have  diflferent  densities: — 19,  15,  and  26 
persons  per  acre.  The  significance  of  these  differences  is  to  be  determined 
only  by  local  investigation. 

To  make  up  the  entire  district,  there  are  to  be  added  91  countiy  town- 
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ships  or  parishes,  or  parts  of  these,  which  if  added,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
the  ahove  table,  make  the  whole  area  of  the  district  222,576  acres,  its 
population  m  1801—311,644  ;  and  in  1851—1,044,816.  The  increase  in 
60  years,  in  the  whole  district,  having  been  235  per  cent 

The  country  districts,  taken  alone,  have  an  area  of  197,731  acres^-or 
about  eight  times  that  of  the  towns.  Their  population  was  136,220  in 
1801;  and  308,621  in  1851.  In  other  words,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  town  population  of  the  district  was  to  the  whole  as  about  five 
to  nine.    In  1851  the  proportion  was  as  rather  more  than  seven  to  ten. 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  country  districts  have  increased  their  popula- 
tion in  the  last  fifty  years  faster  than  the  average  of  England,  town  and 
country  together ;  but  their  rate  of  increase  has  been  much  behind  that  of 
the  towns. 

But  this,  it  wiU  be  borne  in  mind,  relates  only  to  the  entire  fifty  years, 
taken  as  a  single  period.  If  the  rates  of  increase  be  examined  for  every 
ten  years,  it  is  found  that,  as  a  rule,  all  the  towns  were  growing  most 
rapidly  between  1821  and  1831 ;  and  that  in  the  coimtiy  districts  the 
period  of  most  rapid  growth  was  1801  to  1811,  and  the  period  of  slowest 
growth  1841  to  1851.  The  present  paper  has  reference  only  to  the 
aggregate  period  1801-51  ;  and  its  results  may  therefore  in  some  cases  not 
harmonise  with  those  of  observation  confined  to  a  part  of  that  period. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  the  paper  exhibit  the  whole  district  divided  into 
seven  groups  of  towns  and  their  surrounding  country  districts. 

In  the  first  group,  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Eccles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  473,366  are  surrounded  by  twenty-one  country  districts,  with  a 
population  of  64,450,  or  less  than  one-seventh.  The  most  densely  peopled 
part  of  the  surroimding  country  is  about  Openshaw,  Droylsden,  Newton, 
and  Failsworth  ;  and  these  also  are  the  places  of  most  rapid  increase  during 
the  fifty  years.  The  parts  least  densely  peopled  are  about  Urmstone, 
Stretford,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  and  Withington  ;  at  Moston ;  and  at 
Barton-on-Irwell. 

In  the  Bolton  group,  there  are  one  town  and  eighteen  countiy  districts — 
the  respective  populations  being  60,711  and  39,450.  Here  the  proportion 
of  country  population  is  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  In  the  Manchester 
group  it  is  little  more  than  one-eighth.     There  are,  however,  some  parts  of 
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the  country  about  Bolton,  as  Kersley  and  Famworth,  more  densely  peopled 
than  any  similar  district  near  Manchester.  On  the  whole,  the  Bolton 
district  is  thickly  inhabited;  the  only  exceptions  being  at  Over  Hulton 
and  Bradshaw,  which  do  not  include  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  area. 

In  the  group  formed  by  Rochdale,  Heywood,  Buiy  and  Badclifie,  and 
the  sixteen  country  districts  surrounding  these,  there  is  an  aggregsXe  town 
population  of  74,153,  against  a  country  population  of  83,821.  Here  tb^ne 
are  one-ninth  more  persons  in  the  countiy  than  in  the  towns.  Some  parts 
of  the  country,  as  Filsworth  and  Ashworth,  are  but  thinly  peopled — having 
even  lost  instead  of  gained  in  that  respect,  since  1801.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  well  peopled. 

In  the  Oldham  and  Middleton  group,  with  two  towns  and  twelve  country 
districts,  we  have  62,560  persons  in  the  towns  and  54,552  in  the  conntiy. 
The  country  about  Royton  is  densely  peopled ;  and  about  Tonge  it  is  so 
much  so  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  something  very  like  a  town.  At 
Great  Heaton  there  were  fewer  inhabitants  in  1851  than  in  1801 ;  and  the 
population  is  but  thinly  distributed  over  the  townships  of  Alkington,  Hop- 
wood,  and  Thomham. 

Stockport  gives  to  its  group  a  town  population  of  53,610  surrounded  by 
ten  country  dbtricts  containing  14,135  persons.  Here  the  country  parts 
are,  on  an  average,  more  thinly  peopled  than  anywhere  else  in  "  the  Man- 
chester District.'*  The  inhabitants  are  fewest  about  Chadkirk  and  Brin- 
nington,  South  Stockport,  towards  Bramhall,  and  about  OffertoiL 

The  Tame  valley  group,  including  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and  Hyde,  and 
nine  country  districts,  has  in  the  three  towns  74,651  persons,  and  in  the 
country  40,148.  This,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  the  group  of  most 
rapid  increase;  the  town  population  having  increased  tenfold,  and  the 
country  population  much  more  than  doubled  itself,  in  the  fifty  years 
in  view. 

The  last  group  is  one  that  might,  perhaps,  have  been  omitted,  without 
impairing  the  completeness  of  "  the  Manchester  District.'*  Its  towns  are 
Leigh,  Tyldesley  and  Atherton,  having,  in  1851,  an  aggregate  population 
of  11,594.    Around  these  are  five  country  districts,  containing  a  population 
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of  12,165.  And  as  the  latter  are  well,  and  nearly  equally,  inhabited,  and 
the  density  of  the  town  population  is  low,  the  general  aspect  of  the  group 
is  much  that  of  a  densely  peopled  country  district. 

How  the  increase  of  population  here  shewn  has  been  effected,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  interest.  Not  by  natural  increase  only,  but  also  largely  by 
immigration — ^by  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Eangdom,  but 
chiefly  from  Ireland,  and  from  the  counties  immediately  adjoining.  No 
attempt,  space  being  deficient,  can  here  be  made  to  follow  out  this  enquiry. 
But  it  may  fitly  form  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

The  area  before  us  is  not  of  large  extent,  as  compared  with  England  and 
Wales.  It  is  but  as  222,000  acres  to  35,000,000  (dry  land),  or  as  about  1 
to  165.    Tet  its  population  is  as  1  to  18. 

The  capital  accumulated  on  the  same  ground  probably  now  bears  a  much 
higher  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  using  and  enjoying  it,  than  it 
did  in  1801.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  it  has  not  all  been 
actually  saved  on  the  spot,  the  amount  imported  from  other  localities  has 
been  more  than  balanced  by  that  carried  away. 

The  inducements  under  which  men  gather  themselves  together  in  this 
manner  are  various ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  present  age 
of  the  world  the  motive  by  far  the  most  powerful  is  the  industrial  one ; 
and  that,  as  to  the  majority  in  number  of  the  population  so  collected, 
it  has  been  so  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that 
every  successive  step  in  civilization  has  been  broadly  marked  by  the 
additional  power  it  has  conferred  upon  men  to  live  near  each  other. 
The  hunter  must  needs  have  few  near  him  ;  the  herdsman  caimot 
have  many ;  and  the  farmer,  with  all  modem  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, cannot  on  an  average,  raise  the  means  of  subsistence  for  more 
than  one  person  to  every  five  acres  of  cultivable  land.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  are  nearly  four  acres  of  absolute  area  to  each  living  person ; 
but  much  of  this  is  not,  and  never  can  be  made  cultivable.  Yet  all  subsist  ; 
and  many  subsist  in  a  style  which  necessitates  the  consumption  of  much 
capital  and  labour  in  forms  not  in  any  way  conducive  to  the  means  of 
subsistence.  We  have  in  Great  Britain,  living  in  that  degree  of  aggrega- 
tion which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  agricultural  industry,  a  proportion 
of  our  population,  probably  not  less  than  four  times  as  great  as  is  similarly 
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placed  on  any  like  area  in  Europe,  or  in  tihe  world,  though  there  are  serend 
extensive  areas  of  similar  character ;  and  the  explanation  is  nowhere  more 
ohvious  than  in  the  life  of  the  Manchester  district.  We  are  doing  the  *'  town- 
population  "  work  of  more  than  half  the  world,  in  addition  to  our  own.  We  are 
finding  the  capital  and  lahour,  and  taking  the  profits  of  this  town  industry. 
And  we  are  also  wielding  the  power,  social  and  political,  and  incurring  the 
corresponding  responsibilities  of  this  position.  Our  towns,  for  any  merdy 
British  purpose,  are  enormously  in  excess.  Our  country  districts  are,  for 
the  most  necessary  and  imperatiye  of  British  purposes,  equally  deficient. 
Our  yery  being  as  a  nation  has  come  at  length  to  hang  upon  the  means  of 
communication  with  those  "  country  districts "  abroad,  in  which  the  con- 
sumers of  our  exported  produce  live,  and  from  the  soil  of  which  they  raise 
the  means  of  paying  for  what  of  ours  they  consume.  Veiy  well  known  is 
all  this,  but  yet  not  always  sufl&ciently  remembered.  And  if  in  thns 
analysing,  and  casting  into  a  new  form,  for  a  local  purpose,  a  portion  of 
the  statistical  material  presented  to  us  by  the  census  of  1851,  I  shall 
have  induced  any  additional  attention  to  the  phenomena  now  unfolding 
themselves  in  the  growth  of  our  town-population,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
shall  have  done  good  service. 
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TABLE    \. 
MANCHESTER    DISTRICT. 

TWENTT-ONE  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  AROUND  THE  TOWN  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Urmstone 

Stretford  (pt.)  

ChorltoD-oom-Uardy  , 

Withinffton    

LereiLsniilme , 

Rasholme  (pt) 

OortOD 

Openshaw  (pt.) 

Droylsden 

Newton  (pt) 

Failswomi 

Moston 

Blaokley 

Crampsall  (pt ) 

Prestwich  

firoaffhton  (pt)    

Pendleton  

Pendlebory    

Clifton 

Worsley  

Barton-on-Irwell  (pt) 

Town  of  Manchester  . 

Town  of  EooleB    


ASBA. 


Acr^B. 


074 

2,790 

1,265 

2,498 

605 

•356 

1,429 

•321 

1,611 

•725 

1,064 

1,271 

1,764 

•508 

1,906 

•360 

•1,000 

930 

820 

6,240 

•10,205 


Population. 


1801. 


532 

1,177 

513 

743 

628 

300 

1,127 

1H9 

1,552 

M95 

2,622 

618 

2,3»il 

•300 

1,811 

•250 

•900 

437 

812 

5,0b2 

•4,197 


38,648      26,626 
9,785      94,409 


48,433 
325 


121,035 
2,000 


1851. 


730 

•2,498 

761 

1,492 

1,902 

1,200 

4,476 

1,259 

6,280 

3,001 

4,433 

904 

3,503 

•750 

4,096 

•1,000 

•3,000 

2,750 

1,647 

10,189 

•8/)79 


64,450 
404.808 


469,258 
4,108 


48,758    123,035    473,366    350,331 


Altebation. 


Inc.      Dec, 


198 
1J321 

248 

749 
1,274 

900 
3,349 
1,070 
4,728 
2,506 
1,811 

286 
1.142 

460 
2,285 

750 
2,100 
2;)13 

835 
6.127 
4,382 


37,824 
310,399 


348,223 
2,108 


^ct 


37 
112 
48 
101 
203 
300 
297 
566 
305 
506 
69 
46 
48 
150 
126 
300 
213 
628 
103 
101 
104 


105 


DeNSITT^SQ.  ML. 


1801. 

1851. 

.''50 

480 

270 

57:J 

260 

385 

190 

382 

664 

2,012 

539 

2,157 

505 

2,005 

377 

2,510 

617 

2,495 

4.31 

2.613 

i;i77 

2,666 

311 

455 

857 

M71 

378 

945 

608 

1,375 

444 

1,778 

576 

1,920 

301 

1,892 

634 

1,285 

519 

1,015 

263 

538 

130 

303 

125 

192 

1,348 

1,618 

1,500 

2,133 

1,878 

2,182 

1,089 

144 

414 

567 

767 

1,334 

1,344 

1,591 

651 

526 

275 

DiNSITT  ^  ACBB. 

9.66    41.37    31.72 


6.16 


12.64 


6.48 


•Estimated. 


TABLE    II. 
EIGHTEEN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  SURROUNDING  BOLTON. 


Ovflr  Hnlton •••■■•«•  •••■•. 

Abba. 

POPCLATIOW. 

Altbbation. 

Dbnsitt^sq.ml. 

Acres. 

1801. 

1851. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

^^ct 

1801. 

1851. 

Altn. 

1,300 
1,470 
i;280 

900 
1,450 

770 
1,300 
2,320 
•600 
3,920 
1,3^0 
1,100 
1,216 

970 

•880 

540 
1,020 

619 
1,498 

819 
1,082 
1.439 

398 

700 
1,385 
•187 

873 

880 
1,281 
1,240 

734 

•968 

689 
1,276 

452 
3,184 

888 
4,236 
6,389 

713 
1,386 
3,959 

580 
3,904 

853 
2,057 
1,781 
1,540 

•1,92© 

2,091 
3,511 

1,686 
69 

3,154 

4,950 
316 
686 

2/)74 
393 

3,031 
473 
776 
641 
806 

968 

1,502 
2,236 

167 

—27 

113 

8 

291 

344 

79 

98 

186 

210 

347 

124 

61 

44 

110 

101 

265 
176 

248 

305 
652 
410 
769 

^ 

346 
382 
199 
143 
176 
745 
612 
484 

697 

608 

222 

1.388 

444 

3,012 

2,820 

593 

682 

l,r»92 

619 

637 

396 

1,J97 

880 

1.016 

1,401 
2.478 

—83 

734 

34 

2,243 

2,185 

262 

337 

710 

420 

494 

220 

452 

268 

632 

704 

1,780 
1,402 

Little  Hnlton    •■ 

Middle  Hulton 

Keraley   

Famworth 

Great Lerer  •. 

Rnmworth 

Halliwell 

LitUe  Bolton  (pt)  

Sharpies 

Bradahaw 

Harwood 

Ainsworth 

Breightmet    

Tonge ) 

Haidgh(pt) i 

Darcy  Lever 

litUe  Lever  (chap.) 

Town  of  Bolton  

801    2,908  1 

22,496 
1,820 

15.458 
17,429 

39,450 
60,711 

24,169 
43,28^ 

DbMSZTT  ^  ACBB. 
9.68    33.36  1  23.78 

24,316 

32,887 

100,161 

67,441 

1 

1 

•Estimated. 
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TABLE   Ml. 

SIXTEEN  COUNTBT  DISTRICTS  SURBOUNDINO  ROCHDALE,  HETWOOD. 
BURT,  AND  BADCLIFFE. 


Castleton  fnt.) \ 

AasA. 

Population. 

Altbeation. 

DBirSITr^SQ.ME,.| 

Acros. 

1801. 

1851. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Vet 

1801. 

1801. 

Alto. 

34^10 

♦2,184 
1,478 
6,0:38 

•2,171 
5,378 

•2.103 

•1,250 

5,056 

1,022 
1,388 

18,077 

•1,483 

418 

4,314 

•1,800 
5  786 
•650 
•500 

2,166 

205 
753 

43,320 

3.854 
373 
10.601 
•3,500 
12.863 

1,291 

1,000 

4,802 

277 

1,850 

25,243 

2,371 

6,377 

1.700 

7,077 

641 

500 

2,636 
1,097 

45 

18 

140 

160 

—11 

148 

94 
122 

99 
100 

122 

-6 
146 

243 
335 
305 
171 

338 

435 

181 
548 
.'.31 
689 
198 
256 

274 

185 
347 

810 

1,129 

169 

1.358 

1,092 

51S 

608 

173 
863 

47S 

004 
—19 

810 
501 
8<2 
196 
996 

S»4 

—It 
506 

Butterwortn 

Spotland  (pt.)    

Wardleworth 

Wuerdle  with  Wardla. . . . 
BUtohinworth  with 

Ctlderbrook    / 

Hean  f  Dt.) 

Pilsworth   

Lower  Tottiugton    

Elton  (pt.) 

Pilkington 

Radclilre  (pt)  (P) 

Bury    

WalmentoiMsam-Shattle- ) 

worth / 

Ashworth  ................ 

BirUe-cum-Bamford 

Country 

61,278 

36,242 

83,('21 

47,642 

DensittI^Acbb.  1 

TOWNS. 

Roohdalo*  • 

1,130 
750 

1,470 
363 

8.500 
2.800 
6,852 
1,847 

29.195 
12,194 
27,762 
5,002 

20,695 
9,394 

20,910 
3,155 

7^ 
3.73 
466 
5.09 

25.83 
16.26 

laao 

13.78 

1&31 
1253 
14^ 

aa» 

Ueywood 

Bury • 

Baddiffe 

Towns   •. 

3,713 

10,099 

74,153 

54,154 

Total 

64,901 

56,241 

157,974 

101,796 

♦Estimated. 


TABLE     IV. 
TWELVE  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  SURROUNDING  OLDHAM  AND  MIDDLETOH. 


Crompton  •  •  •  •  • 

Rovton    

Oldham  (pt)  . . . 
Saddleworth  . . . 

Alkrington 

•Great  Heaton . 
Little  Heaton  . 
Middleton  (pt) 

Tonge 

Hopwood    , 

Thomham 

Chadderton  ... 

Country 

TOWNS. 

Oldham  

Biiddleton 

Towns    . 

Total  ... 


Abra. 

Population. 

Altebation. 

Dbvsitt  r  vQ-  vr  I 

Acres. 

1801. 

1851. 

loo. 

Deo. 

rot 

1801. 

1851. 

Alta. 

2,864 

3.482 

6,375 

2,893 

.^ 

83 

778 

1,426 

047 

1,352 

2,719 

6.974 

4,255 

.. 

156 

1.287 

3.301 

ifiU 

•2,300 

•3.000 

•6,000 

•3.0P0 

— 

100 

836 

1,670 

835 

18,280 

13,665 

17,799 

7.134 

_ 

67 

373 

023 

aso 

788 

319 

373 

54 

.. 

17 

259 

303 

44 

866 

267 

150 

117 

—44 

197 

111 

— M 

509 

494 

800 

906 

.. 

62 

621 

1,006 

385 

•1.508 

1,500 

2,977 

1,477 

_ 

96 

637 

1,263 

096 

367 

711 

3.831 

3,190 

— . 

439 

1.240 

6,681 

5,441 

2.043 

948 

1,575 

627 

_ 

66 

297 

403 

196 

1,998 

674 

1510 

836 

.. 

124 

216 

484 

90S 

2,978 

3,452 

6;i88 

2,736 

79 
419 

74-i 

l;330 

388 

35,853 

28,231 

54,552 

26,438 

Density  VAcbb. 

2,317 

9,024 

46.820 

37,796 

3.80  ;  20.21 

10.39 

400 

1,765 

5,740 

3,975 

225 

4.41 

14.35 

OM 

2,717 

10,780 

52,560 

41,771 

38,570 

20,020 

107,112 

94.600 

•  Ee 

itimated. 
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TABLE  V.  ' 
TEN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  SURROUNDING   STOCKPORT. 


Biiniag« , 

Didsb  orr 

Heaton  Norrls  (pt). . . , 

R-ddi8h 

Wern^th 

Romiley  (or  Chadldrk) 

Bredbary    , 

Brionington  (pt) 

Stockport  (pt) 

Oiferton 

Town  of  Stockport  . .. . 
Total  .... 


AmxA. 


Acres. 


058 

1,627 

•1,683 

I  Ml 

1,560 

2,521 

•683 

•600 

730 


13/03 
2,165 


16,748 


Population. 


1801. 


619 
•1,068 

456 
1,152 

826 
l;368 
•140 
•150 

361 


6.502 
18,880 


1861. 


603 
1.449 
2,007 
1^218 
3,63^ 
1,364 
2,991 

301 
•225 

362 


14.135 
63,613 


26;383      67,746      42,263 


ALTBRATIOy. 


Inc.   Dec. 


180 

830 

909 

762 

2.483 

639 

1,633 

61 

76 

1 


7,683 
34,730 


^ct 


47 
134 

91 
167 
216 

65 
120 

40 

60 
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Dbnsitt^sq.ml. 


1801.  1861.  Alts 


373 
259 
432 
180 
473 
231 
346 
131 
192 
306 


648 
607 
824 
606 
1,491 
381 
769 
188 
288 
300 


175 
348 
392 
317 
1,018 
160 
414 
67 
06 
1 


Density  ^  Acbi. 
8.70  194.88  116.12 


•Estinuted. 


TABLE  VI 


NINE   COUNTRY  DISTRICTS   SURRj^UNDING   ASHTON-UNDER-LTNE, 
STALETBRIDOE,  AND   HTDE. 


Ashton-onder-Lyne  (part) 
of  Parish  ........r..| 

Staley(T.) 

AniA. 

POPULAFION. 

Altbbation. 

DKirSITT|>8Q.ML.| 

Acres. 

1801. 

1861. 

Inc. 

Deo. 

^ct 

1801. 

1851. 

Altn. 

•7,675 

700 

868 

639 

•239 

1,647 

1,130 

•10,832 

•965 
•300 

285 
1,006 

270 
•200 

1,130 

20,366 

•1,800 
1,200 
252 
7,481 
1/53 
1/18 
3,146 
3,042 

0/24 

845 
900 

6,476 
1,083 
1/18 
1,784 
1/03 

^ 

88 

88 
300 

401 
660 
131 
167 

742 
1,492 
1/66 

900 

243 
243 
261 
741 
270 
636 
530 
646 

1,697 

467 
972 
230 
6/16 
1/65 
4,065 
1/22 

1  TM 

794 

214 
729 
-31 
4,776 
1,085 
3/29 
693 
1  mfi 

DuUnfleld 

MaUey 

Newton  

Oodley 

Hyde(pt) 

Denton   

Hanshton 

Country 

The  Towns  of 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

Staleybridge 

Hyde 

16;208 

1,626 

1,240 

650 

16,348 

4,837 
1/00 

40,148 

40,733 
23/77 
10/51 

23/33 

36,886 

22/77 

9,188 

Dbns 

3.17 
1.21 
1^ 

ITir 

26.70 
19J25 
16.46 

ACEB. 

33.63 
18.04 
14.13 

Towns  ..••••.... 

3,416 

7,200 

74/51 

67,461 

Total 

19,613 

23/38 

114,799 

91/84 

•Estimated. 
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TABLE  VII. 
FIVE  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  SURROUNDINO  LEIOH,  TYLDE8LET,  AND  ATHEBTOK. 


RAdfnrd  (nL\ ^ 

AUA. 

POPULATIOK. 

ALTI  RATION. 

DEKSITTlTsa.  MlJ 

Acres. 

1801. 

1851. 

Inc. 

Deo. 

WcU 

1801. 

1861. 

Attn.! 

•5^ 

•2,194 
•2,073 

H,473 

14W0 
1,140 

•8,601 

1,789 
1,876 

4,028 

589 
736 

- 

90 

49 
64 

644 
99 
32 

6as 

360 
362 

1.011 

629 

679 

PenniDgtoQ    

WeatLeigh    J 

Tyldeeley^oB^Shaokerley 
^pt.)       , 

479 

172 
297 

AiJiArtAn  IntA   

Coimtry 

9,651 

6,813 

12,166 

5,362 

Dbx8ITtVAcke.{ 

Towns  of 
Leigh 

886 
280 
2A0 

700 
1,809 
2,109 

6,206 
3,608 
2,780 

4;W6 

1,799 

671 

1.82 

13.59 

11  7t  1 

Tyldesley  

6.46 
8.44 

12.89 
11.12 

&«  ' 

Atherton    ••• 

2J66 

Towns 

916 

4,718 

11*594 

6,976 

Total 

10,566 

11,631 

23,769 

12,328 

•  Estimated. 
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THE  ENGLISH  POOR-LAW  SYSTEM,  VIEWED  IN  RELATION  TO 
EDUCATION  AND  MORALS,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

By  the  Bev,  Thomas  Moore,  M^., 
chaplain  of  the  west  debbt  union. 

(Rbad  Dbosmbsb  18th,  18&6.) 


The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  is  the  bearing  of  the  English 
Poor-Law  on  the  Education  and  Morals  of  the  people.  Its  importance 
will  appear  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  mention,  the  number  of  the  pauper  class,  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance, and  the  great  influence  for  good  or  evil,  which  they  may  exercise 
on  the  community  at  large. 

Number, — ^To  shew  the  niunber,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  Official 
Returns,  and  we  find  that  there  were  in  receipt  of  relief — 

In-door.  Oat-door.  Total. 

July  Ist,  1863      ..       96,420       ..       670,660       ..       767,080 
JaD.  l8t,1864     ..     110,739       ..       696,887       ..       806,126 

Of  the  above,  there  were  under  the  age  of  16  years— 

In-door.             Out-door.  Total. 

July  Ist,  1853       ..       86,911       ..     235,749       ..  271,660 

Jan.  Ist,  1854       ..      46,431       ..     266,747       ..  304,178 

In  i^ay  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  that  in  1853  the  in-door  pauper 
children  were  nearly  37  per  cent,  of  the  in-door  paupers,  and  the  out-door 
pauper  children  above  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  out-door  relief  list.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1854,  the  in-door  children  were  41  per  cent,  and  the 
out-door  37  per  cent  of  their  respective  totals.  The  children  are  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  two  great  classes — ^the  orphans  and  the  illegitimate. 
In  the  years  1853,  1854,  they  formed  when  taken  together,  78  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  as  out  of  35,911  in  the  former  of  those  years,  there  were 
nearly  $23,000  orphans  and  upwards  of  6000  illegitimate ;  and  in  the  latter 
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year,  out  of  45,481,  there  were  upwards  of  28,000  orphans  and  nearly 
12,000  illegitimate. 

Expense, — Having  thus  stated  the  numbers  relieved,  we  next  proceed  to 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance.    There  was  levied  for  poor-rates — 

In  1862     ..     £6,552,298 
In  1858     . .     £6,522,412 

The  expenditure  in  each  of  these  years  was  somewhat  greater. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  rates  with  those  of  1884,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  In 
that  year  the  rates  were  £8,338,079 ;  and  allowing  for  the  increase  of 
population  since  then,  the  levy  for  poor-rate  would  at  the  same  proportion 
have  been  m  1868,  £10,720,387,  but  it  was  actually  only  £6,522,412,  or  a 
decrease  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  result  is  satisfactoiy,  as  it  proves 
that  a  great  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  and  working  of 
the  New  Poor-Law  system. 

Ii^vsnee  qf  tki  Pai^^  Clam, — ^The  influence  which  such  a  kige  olaai 
as  the  pauper  one  exercises  on  the  community,  must  be  sensibly  felt ;  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  have  stated  that  under  the  old  system, 
crime  recruited  its  ranks  largely  from  the  inmates ;  and  it  is  only  too 
much  to  be  feared  that  modem  workhouses  are  not  altogether  free  from  the 
same  defect.  That  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  class,  by  the  new  system,  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
glances  at  the  reports  of  the  state  of  the  poor  before,  or  for  a  few  yean 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  who  contrasts  their  present  condition 
mth  such  description.  As  the  present  paper  does  not  propose  to  treat  the 
subject  fully  and  in  detail,  the  writer  intends  to  confine  himself  to  one 
branch  of  it,  viz.,  the  means  employed  for  tndniug  the  young  to  be  useful 
citizens. 

4dtili8  and  CkUdrm  differently  regarded, — ^Xhe  feelings  with  which  the 
adull  pauper  and  the  pi^uper-child  are  regarded  are  very  diflbrait,  and 
lightly  so.  The  condition  of  the  former  is  regarded  with  8uspici<Hi ;  and 
though  poverty  is  not  a  crime  in  itself,  yet  it  so  often  arises  from  enme, 
and  from  controllable  causes,  that  the  pauper  is  looked  upon  as  guUty  of 
criminality  to  some  extent;  and  hence  severe  tests  are  olit^en  aj^ed  to 
ascertain  the  reality  of  the  destitution.     But  the  orphan,  the  child  of 
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destitute  paients,  and  the  illegitimate,  ought  to  be,  and  are  generallj 
regarded  in  a  different  light ;  and  self-interest,  as  well  as  reason  and  right 
feeling,  point  the  way  to  a  very  different  mode  of  treatment  It  is  not 
meant  that  all  adult  paupers  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  suspicious  light.  It  is 
generally  the  able-bodied  who  are  so,  but  the  old  and  infirm  always  meet 
with  sympathy  and  attention. 

Poor-Law ;  its  object, — The  object  of  the  poor-law  is,  while  it  aims  at 
relieving  cases  of  real  distress,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  pauper- 
ism of  the  country.  This  it  attempts  to  do  by  detecting  unworthy  applicants 
for  parochial  reUef,  while  at  the  same  time  it  endeavours  to  de-pauperise 
those  who  have  sunk  into  that  pitiable  condition  from  whatever  cause.  In 
England  this  is  no  easy  task  to  accomplish,  as  it  is  at  once  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  country  in  the  world ;  and  while  some  of  its  people  arrive  at  the 
extreme  of  wealth  and  luxury,  there  are  others  who  feel  an  extent  of 
hardship  and  distress  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

Workhouse  Test — ^To  diminish  pauperism  by  detecting  unworthy  appli- 
cants, is  a  use  which  is  made  of  the  workhouse.  If  persons  can  readily  get 
parish  relief,  and  remain  at  their  own  homes  and  have  their  freedom,  they 
will  apply  for  it.  In  such  cases,  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  often  removes 
the  application,  as  in  general  nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  case.  If 
relieving  office^,  whose  duties  are  most  onerous  and  responsible,  are  not 
cai^ful  and  conscientious,  cases  of  hardship  may  occiu*  in  really  deserving 
cases,  where  a  little  temporary  relief  would  remove  the  distress,  whereas 
the  offer  of  the  house  would,  if  accepted,  make  paupers  of  those  who  never 
desired  to  be  so. 

Pauper  Children.-^lhe  children  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the 
in-door  and  out-door  relief  list.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  them,  the  numbers  being 
in  1854,  45,431  and  258,747  respectively.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  about 
15  per  cent  only  of  the  pauper  children  are  maintained  in  the  workhouse. 

Education. — For  the  educational  purposes  connected  with  workhouses, 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  five  districts,  viz.,  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Southern,  the  Eastern  and  Midland,  the  Northern  and  the  Western 
including  Wales,  and  over  each  of  these  there  is  a  Government  Educa- 
tional Inspector.    In  the  case  of  children,  the  problem  to  be  solved,  is  to 
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^ve  them  such  training  as  will  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  axul 
make  them  useful  citizens — ^in  a  word,  to  raise  them  permanentlj  from  the 
pauper  class.  Anything  which  falls  short  of  this  is  comparatively  thrown 
away ;  as  those  who  have  not  been  fitted  for  honest  occupations,  will  soon 
find  those  who  will  indoctrinate  them  in  pursuits  congenial  to  man's  evil 
and  degrading  propensities,  and  make  them  the  pest  of  society. 

Schools. — For  the  training  of  the  children,  there  are  schools  attached  to 
most  workhouses,  and  the  necessary  officers  to  take  charge  of  them.  The 
law  provides  that  every  child  shall  have  three  hours*  instruction  daily,  and 
the  remainder  is  supposed  to  be  given  up  to  industrial  occupations  of 
various  kinds.  Wherever  land  is  attached  to  workhouses  and  is  cultivated 
by  the  boys,  it  is  fouud  beneficial  in  its  infiuence  on  health  and  character. 

Industrial  Schools. — Another  plan  has  been  much  approved  of,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Northern  districts  chiefly,  and  with 
marked  advantages.  I  refer  to  District,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
Industrial  Schools.  In  these  the  children  are  enturely  removed  fix>m  the 
adults,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  young. 
District  Schools  are  usually  intended  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
several  parochial  unions,  but  sometimes  a  single  parish  has  one  of  its  own. 
Of  the  latter  Liverpool  is  an  example ;  and  of  the  former  Swinton,  which 
is  intended  for  Manchester,  Bury,  Kochdale,  Barton  and  Pxestwich. 

Teachers, — The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of  workhouse  teachers,  and  pays 
their  salaries  according  to  their  merits.  Boards  of  Guardians  are  thus 
induced  to  have  properly  qualified  teachers;  whereas,  had  the  various 
Unions  to  pay  the  teachers,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  education  in  most 
cases  would  be  greatly  neglected. 

School  Books. — Workhouse  schools  have  a  great  advantage  in  being  able 
to  obtain  grants  of  books  at  a  cost  much  more  moderate  than  is  practicable 
for  National  Schools,  and  hence  there  is  every  inducement  to  have  the 
schools  well  supplied  with  the  best  class  of  school  books. 

CJiaplain. — It  it  further  provided  that  the  schools  be  catechised  monthly 
by  the  Chaplain ;  and  in  those  Unions  which  have  a  Chaplain  who  undei- 
takes  no  other  clerical  duty,  it  is  expected  that  the  Schools  should  have  his 
special  attention. 
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Bsstdts. — ^The  machinery  at  work  for  the  improTement  of  the  pauper 
children,  as  thus  shghtlj  sketched,  seems  capahle  of  producing  the 
yery  hest  results,  and  without  doubt  it  has  been  productive  of  great 
benefits.  But  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  practically, 
or  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  Poor  Law  Reports,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  results  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ma- 
chinery employed. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  put  before  you  the  reasons  why  schools  in 
workhouses  have  not  been  so  successful  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Want  of  Success. — 1.  In  the  first  place,  the  system  has  not  been  adequately 
carried  out.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  there  were  only  15  per  cent  of 
pauper  children  brought  up  in  the  workhouses.  The  mass  of  pauperism 
is  thus  untouched ;  and  were  even  the  greatest  success  to  be  obtained  with 
those  who  are  maintained  in  the  workhouses,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
proposed  object  would  be  accomplished.  The  expense  of  in-door  relief  of 
all  the  poor,  adults  and  children,  was  for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1853, 
£762,718,  while  the  out-door  relief  was  J62,775,556.  The  great  dispro- 
portion in  the  amount  of  the  out-door  relief  is  caused  by  the  want  of 
workhouse  accommodation.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  offer  the  work- 
house to  the  bulk  of  the  applicants,  in  order  to  distinguish  real  from 
pretended  distress,  and  much  expense  is  often  incurred  through  this 
inability.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  of  the  out-door  children 
are  greatly  neglected.  In  some  cases,  the  Guardicms  endeavour  to  make 
the  sending  of  their  children  to  school,  the  condition  of  granting  the 
relief.  If  this  rule  were  invariably  acted  upon,  much  advantage  would 
result ;  but  from  the  character  of  those  who  in  general  are  thrown  upon 
the  parish,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  education  and  correct  training 
of  their  children  would  be  a  primary  or  even  a  prominent  object ;  and  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  condition,  where  it  is  attempted  to  be  imposed, 
is  evaded  rather  than  conscientiously  carried  out.  Even  when  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  the  education  of  children,  it  is  not  always  taken 
advantage  of.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  following : — Swinton  is  a 
large  Industrial  School,  built  for  the  use  of  several  Unions,  ahready  mention- 
ed, and  yet  in  1 852  (and  the  niunbers  in  the  later  returns  have  diminished, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Barton  and  Manchester), 
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Bnrj  tent  only  71  oat  of  88,797  popsUlioii 
Bochdale      „      87      „      72^23         ,, 
Barton  „      81      „      31,084        „ 

Prestwieh     „      14      „      41,448         „ 

Of  these  Barton,  which  happens  to  be  the  nearest  to  Swinton,  educates 
I  in  1000,  whereas  Prestwieh  sends  scarcely  more  than  1  in  3000.  If 
Rochdale  eqoalled  Manchester  in  population,  it  would  educate  at  its 
present  rate  only  05,  whereas  Manchester  had  at  Swinton  637,  exclusive  of 
those  educated  in  the  Manchester  workhouse.  Manchester,  when  com- 
pared with  these  other  Unions,  does  its  duty  well,  and  yet  altogether  it 
educates  considerably  less  than  1  in  200  of  the  population.*  It  is  surprising, 
however,  that  men  so  enlightened  should  permit  the  children  who  axe 
retained  in  the  workhouse,  to  be  under  the  management  of  their  fellow 
paupers,  when  competent  teachers  could  be  obtained,  with  the  help  of 
government,  at  so  slight  an  expense.  The  Select  Vestry  of  Liverpool 
educate  somewhat  more  than  1  in  200,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  pauper 
education,  at  least  in  the  Northern  District.  It  is  laid  down  by  competent 
authority,  that  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  country  should  educate 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  pai4>ensm 
and  crime.  If  this  be  a  flEor  proportion  to  take,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
instances  adduced,  that  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases  which  can  be 
selected,  scarcely  more  than  one-half  are  under  proper  training.  The 
difference  between  Manchester  and  Rochdale  which  is  so  striking,  and 
that,  too,  in  populations  so  nearly  alike  in  character,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  at  Rochdale  there  is  very  little  workhouse  accommodation, 
and  hence  the  number  receiving  in-door  relief  is  small. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  wdl  to  enqtdre  how  far  education  m 
workhouses  secures  the  desired  end.  Workhouses  are  intended  for  several 
dassee  of  inmates,  and  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  good 
classification  in  order  to  keep  the  vicious  from  the  virtuous.  But  the 
houses,  in  which  anything  like  a  sufficient  classification  exists,  are  few 
indeed.  We  may  divide  inmates  into  three  general  classes : — (1)  Those 
not  able-bodied,  i.e.  old  and  infirm.  (2)  The  able-bodied.  (3)  The  children. 
It  is  in  the  able-bodied  class  of  men  and  women  that  the  greatest  necessity 

*  Theie  fiuits  are  deriyed  from  the  Reports  of  T.  B.  Browne,  Eaq.,  her  M lyestj's 
Inspector  of  Workhouse  Schools  for  the  Northern  District. 
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ariMS  for  a  proper  classification,  and  where  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found 
in  obtaining  it.  In  the  able-bodied  class  you  have  the  boy  of  16  and  the 
Tarious  stages  of  manhood ;  and  similarly  with  the  females.  The  generality 
of  this  class  is  decidedly  vicious  and  deprayed  in  its  habits.  Their  eyil 
influence  in  a  workhouse  is  felt  in  many  ways,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  boys  or  girls  have  not  been 
provided  with  situations  before  the  age  at  which  school  education  terminates, 
they  are  removed  into  the  able-bodied  class.  They  there  meet  with  such 
contamination  that  in  many  cases  the  ruin  of  such  persons  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  such  intimacies.  If,  again,  boys  or  girls  who  have  been  put  in 
situations,  become  temporarily  unable  from  sickness  to  remain  at  their 
employments,  they  return  to  the  workhouse,  and  when  recovered,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  if  there  is  any  delay  in  providing 
them  with  fresh  situations.  The  society  into  which  they  are  thrown 
consists  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  crime,  and  to  whom  a  prison  is  a  sort 
of  second  home.  On  the  female  side  is  to  be  found  the  fidlen  woman,  and 
those  who  come  to  give  birth  to  illegitimate  children. 

In  well  regulated  workhouses,  the  children  are  separated  from  the  adults. 
But  even  when  the  principle  of  classification  is  carried  out  most  strictly, 
the  evil  is  not  fully  met  or  remedied.  As  long  as  they  are  in  the  same 
building,  stone  walls,  or  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  officers,  will 
not  keep  them  separate.  But  more  prejudicial  than  all  is,  I  consider,  the  low 
state  of  moral  feeling  in  a  workhouse.  The  thoroughly  pauper  element  is 
too  strong,  and  influences  everything.  The  daily  communication  between 
parents  and  children,  which  the  law  provides  for,  leads  frequently  to  much 
mischief,  for  the  truth  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  less  such  parents  see 
their  children,  the  better.  Masters  of  workhouses  complain  much  of 
irregularities  in  discipline  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  teachers  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  much  evil  in  the  children,  to  this  cause.  Pauper 
children  are  more  aflected  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their  own  class 
than  by  the  influence  of  a  superior  one.  The  vicious  deeds  and  habits  of 
the  inmates  become  known  and  are  talked  of  by  the  boys  and  girls; 
£Euniliarity  with  crime  is  the  result,  and  a  disposition  to  remain  contentedly 
in  a  pauper  condition.  Boys  and  gurls  put  out  to  situations  often  make 
excuses  to  return  to  what  they  ccmsider  their  home,  or  take  advantage  of 
the  first  difficulty,  and  leave  their  places.    Workhouse  children  are  more 
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liable,  perhaps,  than  others  to  be  found  fault  with  by  their  mistresses,  as 
thej  are  less  accustomed  to  household  matters,  and  thej  will  not  bear 
rebuke,  and  hence  return  to  the  place  where  thej  have  been  brought  up. 
Besides,  it  sometimes  happens  that  intimacies  made  in  the  workhouse  with 
the  regular  inmates  are  so  strong  in  their  influence,  that  excuses  are  eagerly 
sought  for  to  return  i^ain.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  a  feeling  of  independence 
has  not  been  produced,  but  that  rather  the  pauper  feeling  is  made  deep 
and  lasting.  If  the  tone  of  feeling  be  low  in  a  school,  and  decidedly  in 
favour  of  pauperism,  however  energetic  the  teachers  and  other  officers  may 
prove  themselves,  and  however  well  qualified  for  their  posts,  their  efforts 
will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  inappreciable.  The  important  influence  of 
the  general  tone  of  feeling  in  a  school,  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  example 
of  the  Rugby  School  under  Dr.  Arnold ;  and  what  waJs  true  in  that  case, 
wOl,  I  think,  be  found  to  prove  imiversally  true. 

8.  A  third  difficulty  is  the  position  of  the  Schoolmaster  in  Union  Schools, 
—His  position  is  peculiar.  He  is  not  merely  a  teacher,  as  is  the  case  with 
National  Schoolmasters,  but  he  finds  he  has  other  laborious  and  often  irk- 
some duties  to  discharge.  The  children  are  constantly  under  his  care,  and 
from  six  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.  he  has  scarcely  a  moment  he  can  call  his  ovni. 
He  has  to  see  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  children  and  of  the  schoolroom, 
take  charge  of  their  clothing,  give  it  out  weekly  and  see  that  it  is  returned. 
Self-improvement  is  nearly  out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
laborious  nature  of  his  duties  which  makes  higf  situation  disagreeable,  but 
also  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Master  of  the  workhouse.  This  latter 
circumstance  does  not  necessarily  produce  unpleasantnesss,  but  it  has  done 
so,  in  so  many  cases,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  number  of  the 
Teacher's  difficulties.  The  Master  is  responsible  for  the  good  management 
of  the  entire  house.  To  the  Schoolmaster  is  confided  the  cluldrens' 
department;  and  unhappily  the  never-ending  complaint  is,  that  these 
two  officers  are  on  bad  terms.  Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Teacher  is  without  fault,  yet  such  difierences  have  been  almost  invariably 
ascribed  to  improper  and  uncoiu-teous  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Master;  and  such  conduct  is  accounted  for  by  the  £act  that  Masters* 
situations  are  in  general  not  such  as  to  secure  men  of  good  standing  or 
proper  qualification.  There  is  no  officer  who  can  exercise  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  house  as  the  Master.     His  salary  should 
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be  good,  and  men  of  mark  should  be  selected  for  the  offica  Were  this  the 
case  we  would  hear  of  fewer  complaints.  This  evil  is  remarkably  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Eneller  Hall.  By  a  Minute  dated  21st  December,  1846,  a 
scheme  was  embodied  for  **  Normal  Schools  for  Training  [School]  Masters 
for  Workhouse  and  Penal  Schools,"  and  as  a  part  of  this,  Kneller  Hall  was 
established.  But  after  the  experiment  of  a  few  years,  it  has  been  closed. 
The  chief  difficulty  was  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  workhouse 
teachers,  of  whose  duties  teaching  forms  but  a  part  The  Kneller  Hall  men 
were  sent  out  prepared  in  the  best  manner,  and  were  naturally  proud  of  their 
acquirements,  but  they  had  no  preparation  for  that  portion  of  a  workhouse 
teacher's  duty  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  hence  discontent  was  the  natu- 
ral and  necessary  consequence,  and  the  establishment  had  to  be  given  up. 

4.  Incompetent  Teachers, — ^Another  difficulty  is  when  the  salary  is  small, 
and  only  incompetent  persons  are  induced  to  become  candidates.  From 
these  and  other  causes  the  fluctuation  of  Teachers  is  very  great,  and  the 
Consequences  are  always  most  injurious.  It  is  only  when  the  Master  and 
Teachers  act  in  harmony,  and  when  the  Teachers  remain  for  any  length 
of  time,  that  Schools  can  make  healthy  progress  ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  such 
cases,  and  in  no  other,  that  the  Goyemment  Inspector  gives  a  favorable 
report. 

6.  Discouragement  of  Teachers, — ^Workhouse  Teachers  have  fewer  en- 
couragements than  any  other.  As  a  rule,  the  Guardians  are  so  occupied 
vnth  relief  and  the  general  business  of  the  Union,  that  they  take  little 
practical  interest  in  the  Schools.  The  Teacher's  work  is  little  noticed,  and 
it  is  possible  that  however  zealous  and  conscientious  he  may  be,  the  minds 
of  the  Guardians  may  receive  a  wrong  bias  towards  him.  He  is  not,  how. 
ever,  without  encouragement ;  but  his  chief  support  is  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  the  earnest  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  the  position  which 
he  holds,  as  affecting  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  and  well-being  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  his  trust. 

6.  Another  element  of  the  want  of  success  is  the  small  number  of 
inmates  in  a  migority  of  the  workhouses — ^for  it  is  almost  as  expensive  to 
get  a  proper  staff  of  officers  for  a  small  workhouse  as  for  a  large  one.  The 
condition  of  the  small  Unions  is  very  backward,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  good  report  in  such  caaes.     Out  of  the  140  workhouses  in 
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the  Northern  District,  there  are  OS  where  the  number  of  bojrs  is  under  20 ; 
US  where  it  is  under  80 ;  and  only  31  where  there  are  40  boys  and  upwards. 
There  are  four  with  100,  viz.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Liverpool,  Preston 
and  West  Derby.  The  {Hroportion  Ib  much  the  same  in  the  other  distiiels 
as  in  the  Northern. 

7.  Providing  situationa  for  the  children, — ^If  boys  and  girls  have  not  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  situations  when  they  are  ready  for  them,  the  influence 
on  the  Schools  is  injuriously  felt.  They  lose  hope,  and  have  nothing  to 
stimulate  them  to  exertion.  Were  this  matter  attended  to  systematically, 
it  would  tend  strongly  to  promote  exertion  and  a  feeling  of  independence. 
In  cases  where  Schools  obtain  a  good  character,  and  where  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  boys  and  girls,  a  healthy  state  and  tone  are  generally  found  to 
exist. 

8.  Industrial  Training  defective, — ^In  towns  this  can  hardly  be  carried 
out  in  an  efficient  manner,  as  only  in-do<^  occupations  can  be  pursued ; 
and  in  country  places,  where  land  may  be  had  in  abundance,  it  is  gen^aUy 
neglected.  Wherever  the  cultivation  of  land  is  a  portion  of  the  industrial 
training,  a  good  effect  is  almost  invariably  produced. 

9.  Inferior  physical  condition  of  the  children. — As  you  descend  in  the 
social  scale  man's  physical  and  mental  energies  seem  to  degrade,  and  hienoe 
this  inseparable  concomitant  of  pauperism  is  to  be  added  to  all  the  other 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  the  pauper  child. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  difficulties  and  imperfections  in  the  way  of 
Pauper  Education,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  method  by  whidi 
it  might  be  improved.  I  have  not  left  myself  sufficient  space  to  enter  fully 
into  this  question  ;  and,  indeed,  for  its  full  and  proper  discussion  it  would 
require  a  si9parate  paper.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  nature  of 
the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make  will  be  readily  anticipated. 

Suggestions. — ^The  evil  influence  which  workhouses  are  calculated  to  have 
upon  the  bringing  up  of  youth  has  been  set  forth,  not  indeed  with  all  the 
power  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  but  still,  perhaps,  after  a  manner 
sufficient  to  shew  the  great  necessity  which  exists  for  a  complete  separation 
of  the  children  from  the  adults.  The  net-work  of  pauperism,  in  whose  meshes 
children  are  entangled,  and  from  which  they  find  it  next  to  impoesftie  to 
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extricate  themselves,  would  to  a  great  extent  be  broken  throngb ;  and 
Hie  complete  separation  of  children  from  adalts  could  be  effected  at  a  much 
less  expense  of  feeling  than  is  generally  imagined.  If  we  remember  that 
the  orphans  and  illegitimate  children  constitute  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
we  shall  see  that  the  great  bulk  has  no  one  particularly  interested  in  looking 
after  them.  I  am  persuaded  also  that  the  separation  of  the  dissolute 
pauper  parents  and  their  children  should  be  insisted  on,  if  the  children  are 
to  be  reclaimed.  It  is  repugnant  to  our  uatural  feelings  to  propose  such 
separation,  but  experience  goes  to  shew  that  unless  it  be  adopted  the  work 
will  noTer  be  effectually  accomplished. 

The  complete  separation,  and  the  formation  of  District  Schools  would 
obviate  most  of  the  difficulties  noticed  here.  The  tone  of  the  School  would 
not  then  be  taken  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  adult  paupers ;  the 
position  and  pay  of  the  Schoolmaster  would  be  better,  and  a  superior  class 
of  men  would  present  themselves.  The  head  of  the  establishment  should 
be  a  man  of  educated  and  enlarged  mind.  The  industrial  training  could 
ako  be  fully  carried  out 

SuggestionsUXustrated, — ^As  practical  illustrations  of  what  is  here  advanced, 
I  may  refer  to  the  Eirkdale  Industrial  Schools  and  to  those  at  Swinton. 
These  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  and  have  raised  hundreds  from 
the  pauper  class  to  be  useful  and  industrious  members  of  the  community. 
The  population  of  a  great  number  of  Unions  is  so  large,  that  they  would  each 
require  such  a  School  for  the  training  of  the  whole  of  the  pauper  children. 
If  the  smaller  Unions  were  to  unite  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  to  form 
District  Schools,  and  if  they  were  put  under  good  mant^ement,  the  best 
results  might  be  looked  for.  Good  management  is,  however,  as  important 
as  the  formation  of  districts,  for  we  have  an  example  in  Leeds  of  how  little 
an  Industrial  School  may  accomplish,  through  bad  management. 

In  the  management  of  District  Schools  valuable  hints  might  be  derived 
from  the  family  system,  as  practised  at  Mettray,  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  other  examples,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  confirmation  of  tfis  principle  of  separation,  the  necessity  of 
which  is  strongly  shewn  by  the  various  &cts  and  statements  adduced  in 
this  paper.    It  is  beginning  to  be  more  extensively  acted  upon,  but  until 
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it  be  more  generally  adopted  and  until  the  majority  of  pauper  children 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  sound  education  and  judicious  training, 
the  results  most  desired  will  not  be  produced.  Gradual  improTement  is  all 
but  certain,  for  the  cause  of  education  will  not  in  the  present  day  be  lost 
sight  of;  and  the  prominence  which  it  has  attamed  is  no  more  than  its 
importance  demands.  But  though  educational  subjects  have  been  much 
discussed,  and  the  instruction  in  schools  much  improyed  in  consequence, 
we  are  yet  far  from  that  degree^of  excellence  at  which  it  is  quite  possible 
to  arrive.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  not  rest  satisfied 
till  she  seciu'es  the  first  place  among  the  nations  in  the  training  of  her 
labouring  population,  and  in  the  enlightened  treatment  of  her  poor. 

Workhouses  may  be  improved. — ^Even  without  resorting  to  District  Schools, 
the  condition  of  workhouses  might  be  materially  improved.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  raising  the  standard  of  workhouse  Masters  to  be  the  same 
as  that  in  prisons.  If  an  educated  and  thoroughly  competent  person  filled 
this  important  office  in  every  case,  much  might  be  done  to  de-pauperise 
both  adults  and  children.  Attention  to  classification  is  also  of  great 
importance. 

But,  after  all,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  would  tend  so  effectu- 
ally   to    do    so,   as    THE    GOMPLBTB    SEPABATION    OF   THE    GHILDEEN    FBOM 

THE  adults;    and    District  ob    Industrial  Schools  under  a  good 

8TSTEM  OF    MANAGEMENT. 
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ON  A  FUNGOID  DISEASE  AFFECTING  THE  PEAR  TREE. 

By  Thomas  Sansom,  A,L.8.,  F.B.8.E,,  dc. 

(Bead  20th  Diobxbeb,  1855.) 

The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  having  lately  extended 
its  field  of  operations,  and  included  under  the  general  term  **  Science"  all 
subjects  connected  with  Botany  and  Natural  History,  I  offer  no  apology  for 
bringing  before  the  members  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  I  am 
induced  to  do  so  as  I  consider,  first,  that  all  questions  relating  to  Natural 
Histoiy  are  acceptable ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  those  subjects  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  cultivation  or  domestic  use  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
their  value  is  greatly  enhanced.  In  the  present  instance,  I  fear  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  throw  much  light  on  the  peculiar  formation  I  have  brought 
under  notice,  but  I  lay  before  the  Society  the  little  I  have  been  able  to 
acquire,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  further  observations,  by  botanists 
better  able  to  investigate  the  subject  than  I  am. 

In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Edward  Higgin,  at  Walton  Breck,  near  Liverpool, 
are  several  pear  trees.  Three  of  these  trees  have  suffered  from  a  disease, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  fruit  unfit  for  food.  As  the  disease  did 
not  make  its  appearance  to  any  extent  until  after  the  fruit  was  gathered, 
Mr.  Higgin  supposed  his  gardener  had  bruised  the  fruit  in  collecting  it ; 
but  upon  further  investigation,  he  found  such  was  not  the  case,  as  all  the 
pears  had  been  picked  by  hand  and  housed  with  great  care.  When  the 
fruit  was  first  gathered  it  appeared  perfectly  sound,  and  it  was  not  until 
several  days  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  store-room,  that  a  change  took 
place.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  three  of  these  trees  was  rapidly  decaying,  whilst  the  fruit  of  the  other 
trees  remained  perfectly  sound.  Upon  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
pears,  Mr.  Higgin  discovered,  in  every  one,  a  nucleus  from  which  the 
disease  appeared  to  spread,  thus  confirming  him  in  the  opinion  that  the 
decay  arose  firom  some  peculiar  disease,  and  was  not  accidental. 
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Mr.  Higgio,  in  forwarding  specimens  to  me  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion, states  that  Tree  No.  1,  a  Maria  Louue,  is  a  well-grown  tree  four  or 
five  years  old,  growing  against  the  end  of  his  stable,  on  a  brick  wall  fsunng 
nearly  south.  It  was  barren  until  last  year,  when  it  produced  a  large  crop, 
which  was  gathered  in  October,  the  fruit  remaining  in  perfection  untfl 
Christmas.  This  year  it  had  only  thirty-nine  pears,  which  duly  ripoied 
and  were  gathered  in  October,  immediately  after  which,  part  became 
infected.  He  is  not  aware  that  any  showed  signs  of  the  disease  until  a 
day  or  two  after  being  placed  in  the  store-room. 

Tree  No.  2.  Jalousee  de  Fontmoy  Vendee  is  a  dwarf  standard,  growing 
in  the  open  garden,  (near  a  hotbed  frame,  heated  by  manure  £rom  the 
stable).  It  was  purchased  last  year  icom  Davis's  Nursery,  Green  Lane, 
West  Derby,  and  bore  a  large  crop  for  so  small  a  tree.  On  it,  two  of  the 
pears  were  diseased  before  being  gathered,  and  before  the  fruit  became 
mellow  and  ripe,  each  pear  became  rotten. 

Tree  No.  3.  Nelis  D^Hiver,  a  new  dwarf  tree  similarly  purchased,  also 
in  the  open  garden.  It  bore  perfectly.  None  of  the  fruit  became  ripe 
before  it  was  diseased. 

None  of  these  trees  had  liquid  or  other  manure.  The  garden  is  three 
years  old,  the  soil  is  good  loam  with  eighteen  inches  of  yellow  day,  and 
sand-stone  rock  below. 

I  have  examined  ihe  fruit  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Higgin,  and  I  find  it 
affected  by  a  fungus,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  I  received  some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  Marin  Louise  apparently  sound ;  I  have  therefore  been 
able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  following  observations 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  this  tree. 

In  the  fruit,  the  disease  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  thickened  spot,  rather  darker  than  the  natural  color  of  the  pear  :  this 
gradually  becomes  black  and  ultimately  cracks.  From  this  time  a  slight 
swelling  takes  place  around  the  spot,  which  assumes  a  reddish  appearance. 
This  increases  very  rapidly,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  pear  is  absorbed, 
giving  the  whole  fruit  a  soft  and  shrivelled  appearance.  If  a  section  be 
made  through  the  decayed  part,  it  is  found  that  decomposition  extends  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  heart  of  the  fruit,  and  that  it  is  very  wateiy 
in  appearance.  On  placing  a  section  under  the  microscope,  the  cause  of 
this  rapid  decay  becomes  apparent,  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part  beiog 
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interwoven  with  the  filaments  or  mjcelium  of  a  fungus,  which  ramifies 
through  the  tissue  in  eveiy  direction,  until  the  whole  of  the  cellular  part  of 
the  pear  becomes  decomposed  apparently  to  afibrd  nourishment  to  the 
fungus. 

The  mjcelium  consists  of  long  and  very  thin  filaments,  firequentlj 
branched,  its  size  Yaryii^  firom  tv^w  to  Txrlvxr  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  it  is 
often  mbced  with  sporid®,  which  are  generally  much  broken  up  or  dispersed 
in  making  a  section  for  examination,  but  when  found  entire  they  are  ranged 
in  long  rows,  and  when  ripe  assume  a  dark  color.  The  plant  appears  to 
be  a  species  of  Penidllium,  or  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  genus. 

Figure  2  represents  a  portion  of  the  mycelium  of  the  plant  as  seen  per- 
vading the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pear.  (A)  the  mycelium  in  its  natural 
state  magnified  400  diam.  (B)  the  granular  contents  of  the  articulations, 
and  (C)  the  remains  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pear. 

On  examination  of  sections  made  through  the  dark  spot  or  eye,  it  would 
appear  that  this  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  fungus,  and  that  at  this  spot 
the  plant  is  more  fully  developed,  and  produces  fructification,  as  shown  in 
figure  3. 

It  having  been  supposed  that  in  the  potatoe  disease  the  fungus  first 
attacks  the  leaf  and  is  thus  communicated  to  the  tuber  through  the  vessels 
of  the  plant,  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  traces  of  this  fungus  in  the 
leaves  of  the  tree^  and  also  in  sections  of  the  branches  and  roots,  but  with- 
out success ;  the  disease  not  having  been  observed  before  the  autumn,  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  its  cause  with  certainty  so  late  in  the  season. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  fungi  are  capable  of  multiplying  by  their 
filamentous  matter,  as  well  as  by  spores.  This  is  partly  proved  by  the 
common  mushroom  (Agaricus  campestrisj  which  is  commonly  cultivated 
from  what  is  called  the  spawn.  This  spawn  consists  of  the  filamentous 
matter.  M.  Audouin  found  that  he  could  as  readily  inoculate  caterpillars 
and  other  larvae  with  minute  portions  of  the  spawn  of  fungi  as  by  its  spores. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  filamentous  spawn  to  all  fungi,  although  seldom 
seen  by  observers,  as  it  is  developed  out  of  sight,  under  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  decaying  matter,  on  which  fungi  generally  grow,  or  occasionally 
through  the  substance  of  living  matter.  It  would  appear  that  for  the  fila- 
mentous growth  darkness  is  necessary,  and  that  for  the  growth  of  spores 
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a  certain  quantity  of  light  is  requisite.    In  the  present  case  the  bulk  of 
the  fungus  consist  of  filamentous  matter. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  great  similarity  between  the  present  disease 
and  seyeral  that  have  lately  been  investigated  by  botanists ;  and  a  study  of 
these  may,  to  some  extent,  assist  us  in  understanding  our  present  subject. 
In  the  potatoe  disease  particularly,  and  also  in  the  disease  which  the  vines, 
in  almost  all  the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe,  have  fallen  a  prey  to, 
fimgi  very  nearly  aUied  to  that  found  in  the  pear  form  a  very  promin^^ 
feature,  and  their  presence  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  sole  cause,  and 
not  the  effect  of  the  disease. 

In  the  former  disease,  as  you  are  aware,  the  root  of  the  potatoe,  after 
reaching  perfection,  and  sometimes  before,  is  found  to  be  covered  with 
spots  or  apparently  sHght  abrasions  of  the  skin.  These  rapidly  ailazge, 
the  tuber  becomes  soft,  and  ultimately  putrefies.  The  Bev.  M.  I.  Berkeley 
attributes  this  disease  entirely  to  a  fungus  which  he  beUeves  first  attacks 
the  leaves ;  and  so  rapid  is  its  development,  that  the  period  for  examination 
of  its  leaves  is  past  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  fungus,  in  his 
opinion,  does  not  live  on  decayed  matter,  but  is  one  which  produces  decay 
and  renders  the  plant  unhealthy.*  Various  other  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  extraordinaiy  disease,  but  all  have  appeared  unsatis&ctory, 
and  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  mystery.  Professor  Balfour,  alter 
reviewing  the  various  explanations  given,  both  chemical  and  physiological, 
says,  "  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  aU  that  has  been  said 
relative  to  the  potatoe  disease  are  that  changes  are  induced  in  the  ceUs 
and  vessels  of  the  potatoe  by  certain  obscure  meteorological  and  epidemic 
causes ;  that  an  attraction  takes  place  in  the  cellulose  and  in  the  contents 
of  the  cells,  which. speedily  leads  to  decay;  that  parasitic  Fungi  find  a 
nidus  in  the  decaying  organic  matter,  so  as  to  accelemte  and  give  a 
character  to  the  disease ;  and  that  as  yet  no  remedy  has  been  devised.** 

The  vine  disease  also  results  horn  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  Oidium  TuduH. 
The  ravages  of  this  plant,  as  in  the  former  case,  have  entailed  great 
distress  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  wine-growing  countries ;  the  crops  in 
some  districts  having  been  entirely  destroyed.  As  yet  no  certain  method 
has  been  discovered  to  stop  its  increase.     This,  like  the  Botryti»  i^fmUuu^ 

*  In  the  Jouroal  of  the  Hortiooltoral  Society,  vol.  i,  page  26,  Mr.  Berkeley  eaten 
Tery  elaborately  into  this  snbject. 
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or  potatoe  fungus,  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  spreads  to  the  fruit. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  roots,  but 
as  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  proof  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  currant  is  the  fruit  of  a  small  grape,  the  Uva  Corintha.  This  has 
also  suffered  much ;  and  being  so  commonly  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
has  made  almost  all  classes  in  this  country  familiar  with  the  disease,  indeed 
it  is  now  60  common  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  sample  of  currants  can 
be  obtained  without  being  more  or  less  affected  with  the  disease.  The 
Oidivm  Tuckeri  and  the  Botrytis  infestam  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
fungi  as  that  found  in  the  pear.  The  disease  called  dry  rot  is  also  caused 
by  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  decomposing  the  tissues  of  the  wood. 

It  is  not  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  alone  that  these  parasites  are  found ; 
the  animal  kingdom  is  also  attacked  by  them  in  various  forms,  and  man 
suffers  to  a  considerable  extent  by  them.  Parasitic  fungi  may  be  found 
in  the  ringworm,  thrush,  and  many  cutaneous  complaints ;  also  in  that 
fearful  and  dreaded  disease  cancer.  The  muscadine  so  destructive  to  the 
silkworm  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  Botrytis  Bassiana,  It  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  many  of  the  diseases  commonly  called  blight,  are  caused 
by  the  growth  of  parasitic  fungi,  and  the  more  the  microscope  is  used 
the  more  easfly  will  they  be  traced  to  their  proper  origin. 

In  cases  like  the  present,  however,  the  most  important  question  for 
consideration  is,  how  can  these  diseases  be  eradicated?  and  this  is  a  subject 
of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty ;  for  when  dealing  with  living  plants  or 
animals,  we  cannot  apply  stringent  remedies  without  great  danger  of 
sacrificing  the  life  of  the  parent  plant  or  animal.  In  Eyan*s  process  for 
the  prevention  of  diy  rot,  the  timber  is  impregnated  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  a  most  powerful  poison;  but  what  living  plant  or 
animal  could  l>e  so  treated?  hence  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
stopping  the  ravages  of  disease  in  such  cases,  for  most  chemicals  that  will 
kill  the  parasite  will  also  kill  the  plant  on  which  it  grows.  As  this  disease 
has  so  lately  made  its  appearance,  it  is  imposssible  at  present  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Several  washes  however  have  been  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  some 
success,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  vine  disease ;  and  as  our  present  disease 
is  so  similar  in  its  nature,  I  would  suggest  a  similar  treatment  Mr. 
Quarles  Harris,  in  his  paper  on  the  vine  disease,  gives  the  following 
remedies  as  those  which  have  been  found  most  efficacious ;  and  as  they 
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have  been  found  not  to  affect  the  health  of  the  plant,  I  would  i 
them  as  likelj  to  be  useful  in  tiiis  case. 

1.  Mix  one-half  of  black  powdered  sulphur  with  one-half  of  potash  ; 
make  into  a  wash  of  the  consistency  of  usual  whitewash,  and  with  a  brodi 
paint  the  stems  and  shoots,  and  rub  it  well  into  all  creyices. 

2.  Mix  one-half  of  common  sulphur  with  one-half  of  quick  lime,  make 
into  a  wash  as  above,  and  apply  in  the  same  manner. 

8.  One  pound  of  slack  lime  and  one  pound  of  black  sulphur,  boiled  £i^ 
twenty  minutes  in  five  pints  of  water,  allowed  to  cool  and  fall  bright ;  to 
be  then  drawn  off  into  bottles.  One  pint  to  be  mixed  with  100  pints  of 
water,  and  the  trees  well  syringed  with  the  mixture. 

Mr.  Higgin  intends  to  apply  the  last  remedy,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  before  the  next  fruit  season  he  will  be  able  to  throw  additional  light 
on  the  subject. 

PosTsoBiPT. — Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  I  have  examined  tibe 
fruit  of  a  pear  tree  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Maghull,  which  has  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  same  disease.  The  fruit,  when  examined 
\mder  the  microscope,  presented  a  similar  appearance  to  that  described 
in  the  foregoing  paper. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

FiouBB  1.        Section  of  diseased  pear. 

A.  Decayed  part  affected  by  Aisgi. 

FiouBB  d.  A.  The  mycelium  in  its  natural  state  magnified  400  diameters. 

B.  The  granular  contents  of  the  articulations. 

C.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  pear. 

FiGURB  3.        Fructification. 
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ON  THE  RISE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OF 
LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

By  David  Buxton,  Esq, 
(Rbad  8th  Mat,  1858.)  ' 


The  towns  of  the  Manchester  District  have  already  formed  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  papers  brought  before  this  Society,  during  the  present  session.* 
But  the  elaborate  statement  of  Mr.  Danson  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
the  statistical  aspect  of  the  subject,  as  exhibited  in  the  results  of  the 
census  of  1851.  If  I  now  travel  over  the  same  ground,  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  group  together  various  interesting  details  of  a  more  general 
character;  and  so  to  afford  those  amongst  us  who  are  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  a  more  complete  view  of  the  rise  and  exten- 
sion of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  south-east  of  Lancashire  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Cheshire.  These  towns  are  sixteen  in  number,  twelve  of  them  being 
in  Lancashire,  and  four  in  Cheshire.  The  former  are  Bolton,  Buiy,  Oldham, 
Middleton,  Rochdale,  Heywood,  Radcliffe,  Ashton,  Leigh,  Atherton, 
Salford,  and  Manchester.  The  latter  (the  Cheshire  towns)  are  Stockport, 
Hyde,  Stalybridge,  and  Dukinfield.  Now  the  relation  which  all  the  rest 
bear  to  Manchester  is  very  peculiar,  but  the  notice  of  it  is  by  no  means  new. 
Dr.  Percival,  writing  upon  the  population  of  Manchester  in  1773,  says, — 
**  A  considerable  part  of  the  manufactury  of  this  flourishing  town  is  carried 
on  in  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  thereby  crouded  with  houses  and 
inhabitants."!  And  that  which  thus  commenced  with  the  first  impetus  to 
the  cotton  manufacture,  has  gone  on  ever  since ;  and  we  shall  find  that  all 
the  surrounding  towns  are  dependent  upon  the  great  central  mart,  as 


•  See  "  On  the  Area  and  Population  of  the  Manchester  District,**  by  J.  T.  Danson  y 
Esq.,  F.S.S.  and  V.P.  of  the  Historic  Society.    Ant^  p.  165. 

f  Obserrations  on  the  State  of  Population  in  Manchester,  &c.,  p.  0,  in  Philosophical, 
Medioa],  and  Experimental  Essays,  hj  Thomas  Percitali  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  London, 
1776. 
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colonies  are  dependent  upon  the  mother  country;  as  chfldrm  upon  a 
parent ;  as  the  expanding  and  lengthening  branches— or,  more  truly  stOl, 
as  transplanted  ofi^ioots — are  related  to  the  parent  stem. 

The  proof  of  this  involyes  so  many  points  of  interest,  that  I  beg  for  a 
short  time  to  call  attention  to  them.  But,  first  of  all,  it  is  yery  noticeable 
that,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  not  one  of  all  the  populous  and 
wealthy  towns  which  I  have  named  possessed  the  privilege  of  parliamentaiy 
representation.  To  us,  who  know  the  influence  which  this  district  has 
exercised  upon  recent  legislation,  it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  Man- 
chester, and  its  tributary  towns,  should  only  have  possessed  the  ele(^iTe 
franchise  during  the  last  twenty-four  years.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact 
Twelve  borough  members  are  now  returned  by  such  of  the  towns  as  wane 
then  enfranchised,  viz.,  two  each  by  Manchester,  Stockport,  Oldham,  and 
Bolton :  and  one  each  by  Salford  (which  in  effect  is  part  of  Manchester), 
Ashton,  Bury,  and  Eochdale.  Since  their  enfranchisement  as  parlia- 
mentary boroughs,  most  of  them  have  also  become  corporate  towns ;  and 
besides  the  privileges  which  Manchester  thus  acquired  in  common  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  district,  it  has  also  been  erected  into  an  episcopal 
see,  and  has  more  recently,  by  a  special  exercise  of  royal  authority,  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  "city." 

To  shew  that  the  extension  of  manufactures  in  the  surrounding  towns, 
is  simply  the  extension  of  Manchester  itself,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  mesir 
tion,  that  the  cotton  manufacture  divides  itself  into  several  branches ;  and 
that  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  some  of  these — ^bleaching,  and  calico 
printing,  for  instance — certain  local  conditions  are  requisite,  which  a 
populous  town  cannot  furnish*  Accordingly,  we  find  that  bleaching  has 
betaken  itself  to  Radcliffe,  Horwich,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton ; 
and  the  printing  of  calicos  has  found  more  congenial  homes  on  this  side  of 
the  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  boundaries,— on  the  banks  of  the 
various  tributaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell.*  Even  weaving  sheds, 
built  in  a  single  story,  are  nestling  down  in  countiy  places,  where  land  is 
cheaper,  as  any  traveller  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  may  see  as  he 


•  The  only  Print  Works  which  oconr  to  me  as  being  within  the  town  of  Mtnebester 
are  those  carried  on  by  Mr.  Alderman  Neild  and  others,  nnder  the  well  known  firm  of 
Thomas  Hoyle  and  Sons.  The  establishment  has  been  largely  extended,  and  has  been 
in  existence  as  the  Mayficld  Print  Works  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
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passes  aloug.  The  heayier  processes  of  carding  and  weaving  can  onlj  be 
carried  on  upon  the  gionnd  floor,  or  in  the  lowest  stories  of  a  building ; 
but  spinning  and  the  lighter  operations  may  be  as  well  or  better  con- 
ducted in  the  upper  stories.  Even  cotton  spinning  itself,  however,  must 
reach  its  limits  in  a  town  like  Manchester,  where  the  area  is  covered,  and 
property  is  becoming  daily  of  greater  value.  And  it  has  done  so.  Old 
&ctories  are  sometimes  enlarged,  but  new  ones  are  not  built  tlisre.  They 
are  built  out  in  some  convenient  spot  in  the  district :  and  this  extension  of 
th^  smaller  towns  is  as  much  a  sign  of  the  expansion  of  Manchester  proper, 
as  the  construction  of  docks  on  the  north  shore,  or  the  building  of  residences 
at  Aigburth  or  Hoby,  is  a  proof  of  the  expansion  of  LiverpooL  It  may 
seem  strange  to  say  so,  but  the  &ct  is,  that  Manchester  is  becoming  (in 
proportion  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  production)  less  and  less  the  chief 
numufacturing  town,  and  more  and  more  the  central  mart  for  the  whole 
manufacturing  district.  Of  the  hundreds  of  manufacturers  who  throng 
the  Manchester  Exchange  every  Tuesday  at  mid-day — ^representatives  of 
the  wealth,  and  energy,  and  skill,  which  are  embarked  in  the  staple  trade 
of  the  place — I  doubt  if  more  than  one  in  ten  lives,  not  in  the  town  itsdf, 
but  anywhere  within  the  parliamentary  boundaries  of  Manchester  and 
Salford. 

Take  another  illustration  of  the  same  fact  There  are  many  names 
known  fSEur  beyond  the  immediate  locality  where  they  were  first  known,  and 
which  have  become  bound  up  not  only  with  local  but  with  national  histoiy. 
All  the  world  will  tell  you  that  the  original  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  a  Man- 
chester manufiEicturer,  and  that  Mr.  Cobden*s  first  essay  in  public  was  as  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  assiuned  the  same  general  designation.'!' 
Tet  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  warehouse  of  the  Peels  was  in  Manchester, 
but  their  works  were  at  Bury ;  that  of  the  Cobdens  was  also  in  Manchester, 
but  their  works  were  at  Clithero.  Mr.  John  Feilden,  (who,  as  M.P.  for 
Oldham,  carried  the  Ten  Hours  Acty)  had  his  place  of  business  in  Manchester 
too,  but  his  works  were  at  Todmorden.  And  there  are  at  this  moment 
many  others  whose  names  are  extensively  known  in  connection  with  the 
place,  and  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  who  though  they  are  popularly 
considered  as  belonging  to  Manchester,  (and  though  some  of  them  actually 


*  **  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  hj  a  Manoheater  Bf annfactarer."    Tbif  pvbtioation 
appeared  about  twenty  years  ago. 
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do  reside  there,  and  all  of  them  have  their  places  of  business  in  the  town,) 
still  have  their  works  situated  in  yarions  parts  of  the  surrounding  conntiy. 
Thus  the  works  of  the  present  member  for  Manchester,  Mr.  John  Bn^bt,  nre 
at  Eochdale ;  those  of  his  predecessor  in  the  representation,  Mr.  R.  H.  Greg, 
are  at  Gaton,  near  Lancaster,  and  at  Bollington,  in  Cheshire.  Among  the 
ex-majors  of  the  town  are  Sir  Kikanah  Armitage,  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  M.P. 
The  works  of  the  latter  are  at  Stockport ;  and  those  of  the  former  at  P^idle- 
ton, — a  suburb  of  Manchester,  which  is  in  the  borough  of  Salford,  but  in  the 
parish  of  Eccles.  The  manuflBustory  of  Mr.  J.  Cheetham — ^M.P.  for  this  diri* 
sion  of  the  county — ^is  at  Staljbridge,  and  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Hindlej,  M.P., 
at  DuMnfield ;  though  both  are  popularly  considered  and  called  "  Manchester 
men.*'  And  not  needlessly  to  extend  the  list,  I  will  only  add,  that  ^ 
Messrs.  Grant,  of  Manchester,  (the  **  Gheeryble  Brothers,*'  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby,)  had  their  works,  not  in  the  town  where  their  warehouse  is 
situated,  but  at  Bamsbottom,  near  Bury. 

Again,  a  borough  town,  or  any  place  possessing  a  considerable  popn- 
lation,  or  independent  means  of  wealth,  will  generally  be  found  to  possess 
its  own  newspaper,  and  its  own  local  bankers.  Now  I  will  yenture  to  say, 
that  nowhere  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  (though  the  district  round 
Leeds  may  afford  a  somewhat  similar  case)  will  you  find  such  large  masses 
of  people  congregated  together,  and  so  much  yisible  wealth  accumulated, 
with  such  a  remarkable  absence  of  these  accompaniments,  as  in  the  tribu- 
tary towns  now  imder  considemtion.  And  why  ?  Because  the  Manchester 
papers  are  the  press  of  the  district,  and  the  bankers  of  the  district  are  the 
banking  firms  or  companies  who  conduct  their  business  in  Manchester. 
As  regards  the  press,  though  the  Manchester  papers  circulate  through  the 
district,  and  form  the  only  issue  of  any  account,  I  am  not  unaware  that 
there  haye  existed,  or  do  exist,  a  few  local  prints  in  those  places  which 
return  members  to  parliament ;  and  where,  consequently,  political  differ- 
ences, and  occasional  party  contests,  tend  to  support  the  organs  of  public 
discussion.  But  the  insignificance  of  these  existing  exceptions,  and  the 
ephemeral  life  of  some  which  exist  no  more,  are  only  corroborations  of  the 
general  statement  which  I  have  just  made.  To  test  the  assertion  £Edrly, 
one  must  not  look  at  the  state  of  things  since  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper 
stamp,  but  go  back  to  a  period  which  shews  more  unexceptionably  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  these  localities.    From  a  publication  issued  in  J  852, 
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purporting  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1850,  with  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  each,  I  cannot  find 
that  there  was  at  that  time  any  newspaper  published  in  Ashton,  Hjde, 
Staljbridge,  Oldham,  Middleton,  Bochdale,  Bury,  Hejwood,  Baddiffe, 
Atherton,  Leigh,  or  Dukinfield :  while  in  Bolton  there  was  one  paper,  to 
whicli,  in  1850,  72,000  stamps  were  issued ;  and  in  Stockport,  two  papers, 
to  one  of  which  14,080  stamps  had  been  appropriated,  and  28,500  to  the 
other.  To  the  four  papers  puUished  in  Manchester,  the  issue  had  been, 
during  the  same  period,  nearly  two  millions,  viz. — 1,016,010.  And  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  examine  how  iu  the  question  under  review  is  illus- 
trated by  the  banking  system  of  the  district,  we  should  find  that  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  private  firms,  ioui  or  five  local  Joint  Stock  Banks, 
and  several  branches  and  sub-branches  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
District  Banking  Company — ^five  towns  being  without  any  provision  at  all, 
and  three  more  possessing  only  one  of  these  branches — ^the  whole  banking 
business  is  transacted  in  Manchester ;  the  firms  and  companies  situated 
there  being,  in  fact,  not  the  bankers  of  the  town  alone,  but  of  all  the 
surrounding  district 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  either  have 
determined  the  original  establishment  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  these 
places,  or  have  led  to  their  rapid  increase  in  wealth,  population,  and  national 
importance.  Manchester  is  not  a  new  town.  I  need  not  go  into  its  history, 
or  investigate  its  date.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  it  is  spoken  of  as  '*  well 
inhabited,  and  distinguished  for  its  trade  in  linens  and  woollens ;  *'  and  in 
an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  following  reign,  mention  is  made  of 
**  Manchester,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Cottons ;  and  of  Manchester  rugs 
and  friezes."  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the 
cotton  manu&cture  began  to  assume  that  importance  which  has  led  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  all  the  attributes  of  prosperity  which  characterise 
this  district ;  and  Liverpool  also,  as  the  port  of  the  district  The  importa- 
tion of  raw  cotton  into  this  country,  which  in  1701  was  under  two  millions 
of  pounds,  and  in  half  a  centuiy  later  had  not  increased  to  three  millions, 
sprang  up  between  1751  and  1780  to  nearly  six  and  three  quarter  millions; 
in  1700  it  reached  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions ;  and  in  another  ten  years 
increased  more  than  75  per  cent.,  shewing  an  augmentation  of  imports, 
within  the  century,  from  1,985,868  pounds  to  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds. 
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SimultaDeous  with  this,  was  the  incr^ise  in  the  value  of  the  oottoa 
goods  exported ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table :— > 

Cotton  Wool  Imported.  Ootton  Goods  Exported. 

Tear.  lbs.  Offidal  Yalme 

1761  ...     ...     ...     2,976,610     £46.986 

1764 8,870,392     £200,364 

1780 6,700,000     £356.060 

In  seven  years  more,  when  the  strenuous  efforts  which  had  beoi  made  to 
overthrow  Arkwright*s  patents  had  been  successful,  the  amount  of  exports 
rose  immediately  to  the  value  of  £1,101,457.  These  figures  shrink,  of  course 
into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  present  returns ;  *  but  they  indkate 
when  it  was  that  the  first  bound,  in  the  lapid  increase  which  is  still  pio* 
grossing,  actually  took  place.  A  glance  at  the  table  just  given  will  afaow 
that  it  was  about  1763  or  1764.  In  the  former  year,  the  seven  yeais"  war, 
which  secured  to  England  the  possession  of  Canada,  was  brought  to  aa 
end.t  In  the  same  year,  the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
was  carried  on  by  a  fleet  of  eight  river  flats.  But  this  imposing  line 
of  transports  did  not  long  suffice.  In  the  same  year,  tiie  Spinniiig 
Jenny  was  invented.  The  two  requisites  to  the  developement  of  our  local 
resources,  which  has  since  taken  place,  were  first,  suitable  machineij, 
and  second,  readiness  of  communication.  Both  were  supplied,  almost 
simultaneously.  From  this  point  may  be  dated  the  marvellous  growth 
of  the  cotton  manu&cture,  and  of  local  prosperity.  The  slow  and 
laborious  processes,  which  are  recorded  in  the  very  name  MAKu/a<^r9. 

*The  returns  of  tome  Babsequent  years,  and  those  ithieh  have  been  most  recently 
published,  wtil  enable  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  sabjeet,  to  institute  the  eon- 
parison  here  suggested : — 

Cotton  Wool  Imported. 
1800.  1823.  1845 

06,000,000  lbs.  187,231,520  lbs.  721,980,000  lbs. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1855,  the  quantity  imported  was  174,695,584  lbs.,  and 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  206,494,736  lbs.  The  value  of  the  CottOB 
goods  exported,  has  increased  as  follows :  ^ 

1834.  1885. 

jei3,783,375  ^15,306,922 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1855,  the  declared  value  of  the  mannfaotored  Gotten 
goods  exported,  (exclusive  of  twist),  was  J£6,176,520,  and  for  the  eorrespondiof 
period  of  the  present  year  it  was  iS6,72d,390 — that  for  the  month  of  March  alone 
being  ^,476,378— or  nearly  at  Uie  rate  of  thirty  millions  per  annum. 

f**The  rapid  increase  of  Manchester  eommeneed  about  the  year  1765,  afler  tfM 
conclusion  of  the  last  war.**— Dr.  Peroival:  Ei$ay$,  ut  iupra,  p,  29. 
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were  now  snperseded,  and  every  suitable  climate  in  the  world  was 
henceforward  laid  under  contribution,  to  furnish  the  raw  material  upon 
which  this  great  enterprise  subsists  as  its  natural  food>  In  1760  the 
carding  machine,  invented  hj  Lewis  Paul,  to  be  used  in  the  woollen 
manufiEusture,  was  introduced  into  Lancashire,  and  implied  to  cotton. 
Li  1764,  calico  printing  was  first  brought  into  this  county,  though  not 
applied  with  much  effect,  until  taken  up  by  the  Peels  at  a  later  period. 
Li  1769,  Arkwright's  first  patent  for  the  "  water  fi»me'*  spinning  ma- 
chine was  issued ;  and  also  Watt's  first  patent  for  his  discovered  improve- 
ments in  the  steam  engine.  In  the  following  year  (1770),  the  spinning 
Jenny,  invented  by  Hargreaves,  was  patented,  though  the  principle  had 
been  discovered,  as  just  stated,  four  or  five  years  before.  Five  years 
later,  (in  1775,)  Arkwright's  second  patent  was  taken  out,  for  his  carding, 
drawing,  and  roving  machines.  From  1776  to  1779,  Crompton  was 
working  his  way  to  the  invention  of  the  mule  spinning  frame,  though  it 
scarcely  came  into  use,  until  after  the  success  of  the  attempts  which 
were  repeatedly  made  to  overthrow  the  patents  of  Arkwright.  This  was 
in  1786 — a  year  of  great  importance.  In  this  year  it  was  that  Cart- 
wright  obtained  the  first  patent  for  his  power-loom ;  Boulton  and  Watt 
applied  their  first  engine  as  the  motive  power  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture ;  and  the  printing  of  calico  6x)m  cylinders  was  introduced. 
But  to  make  these  discoveries  and  improvements  practically  valuable, 
readiness  of  communication  was  also  essential :  and  this  was  supplied 
simultaneously,  by  an  extensive  system  of  canal  navigation,  by  means  of 
which  the  raw  material  was  brought  in  to  be  worked,  and  the  manufactured 
article  could  be  either  returned  to  Liverpool  for  shipment,  or  forwarded 
to  the  various  home  markets  for  domestic  consumption.    The  act  for 

*The  following  table  exhibits  the  Ttrioas  sonroes  of  supply,  and  their  relatiTe 
importance : — 

Baw  OaUon  imported  during  the  three  monthM  ending  Mctrch  Slit,  1856, 
and  in  the  corretponding  period  oj  1805. 

1855. 
United  States      ..     ..     1,590,661  cwto 1,481,234  cwts. 


Brazil  .. 
Egypt  ..  .. 
British  India 
Other  Parts 


1856. 

1,590,661  cwto. 

38,856 

n 

87,527 

»> 

171,110 

» 

5,549 

» 

28,414 

23,908 

75,222 

1,004 


Total  cwto 1,843,703  1,559,782 
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making  the  Sankey  and  St.  Helenas  Canal  (the  first  in  England),  had 
been  obtained  in  1755.  The  greater  work,  which  we  owe  jointly  to 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  genius 
of  John  Brindley,  was  authorised  by  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1T58-9, 
and  opened  in  1762.  Between  1791  and  1794,  acts  were  obtained  for 
the  construction  of  separate  canals  from  Manchester  to  Bury  and  Bolton, 
to  Aahton  and  Oldham,  and  to  Eochdale:  and  by  means  of  various 
branches  and  extensions,  a  complete  system  of  water  communication 
was  speedily  established,  not  only  with  the  towns  of  the  inmiediately 
surrounding  district,  but  extending  into  the  neighbouring  counties  and 
to  remoter  places.*  Without  the  facilities  of  transit  which  were  thus 
supplied,  the  prosperity  of  manufsu^turers,  which  increased  at  such  a  rc^nd 
rate  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility. 
The  only  towns  in  the  district  which  are  accessible  by  river  communi- 
cation, are  Stockport  and  Manchester,  and  the  Irwell  has  been  made 
navigable  up  to  Manchester  only  by  artificial  means. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  locality  of  manufectures,  will 
be  found  to  resolve  themselves  generally  into— I,  Convenience  of  site : 
and  II,  Facility  of  transit.  Convenience  of  site  implies  in  the  present 
instance  that  there  shall  be  (1)  a  copious  supply  of  water :  (2)  a  cheap 
supply  of  coals,  arising  either  from  the  proximity  of  the  mines,  or  from 
cheapness  of  conveyance :  (3)  a  suitable  and  sufficient  population :  and 
(4)  no  pre-occupying  or  more  important  business,  or  one  more  convenient 
to  be  carried  on  in  that  locality,  f  The  principle  which  governs  these 
matters  is  not  that  of  local  exigency,  (or  we  should  have  manufactories 
in  every  populous  town)  but  of  local  convenience.  And  we  may  see  on 
every  side  how  natural  is  the  tendency,  in  all  the  more  extensive  forms  of 


*It  is  estiinated  that  the  canals  now  open  in  England,  are  2800  miles  in  length  ;  and 
that  we  have  also  2500  miles  of  naTigable  ri?ers,  whi<di  have  been  partly  made  so  bf 
artificial  means. 

fWhen  we  consider  how  the  maritime  trade  of  Lirerpool  has  swallowed  op  ereiy 
other,  and  driven  out,  as  if  they  had  no  right  to  a  footing  within  its  borders,  the  mann- 
Ikoture  of  pottery,  and  the  craft  of  watchmaking ;  and  that,  in  rebuilding  the  only  cotton 
factory  erer  erected  here,  it  has  been  turned  into  a  flour  mill, — ^it  is  evident  that  this 
last  consideration  is  a  very  important  one.  The  attempts  which  have  also  been  made 
in  other  places,  e.  g.,  at  HuU,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  to  introduce  the  cotton  and  otha 
manu&ctures,  (and  which,  if  they  have  not  fidled  entirely,  have  certainly  not  sufficiently 
encouraged  the  experiment  to  warrant  its  extension,)  are  additional  evidence  to  the  same 
effect 
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mAnnfacturing  enterprise,  to  fix  themselves,  and  to  spread  out,  in  soma 
convenient  locality.  Thus  the  cotton  manufEu^ture  is  chieflj  carried  on  in 
and  around  Manchester ;  the  broad  doth  trade  is  in  that  district  of  the 
country  which  is  popularly  known,  in  this  very  connection,  as  **  The 
West  of  England ;"  the  coarser  and  heavier  woollen  fabrics  are  made  in  the 
West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire ;  the  principal  iron  works  are  in  those  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester,  which  are  known  as  the 
''  black  country ;  **  the  making  of  earthenware  has  acquired  for  a 
neighbouring  district  the  name  of  "the  Potteries ;"  and  the  smelting  of 
copper  and  other  ores  is  peculiar  to  Glamoi^ganshire.  The  presence  of 
minerals  does  of  necessity  fix  a  certain  amount  of  industry  to  the  spot 
where  they  must  be  worked;  but  the  genius  of  manufactures  is  more 
erratic.  She  may  and  does  wander  about  to  find  the  likeliest  spot  to 
settle  in,  but  when  it  is  found,  it  becomes  the  ample  home  of  a  prosperous 
and  ever-increasing  progeny. 

The  fecilities  of  transit  which  were  furnished  by  canal  conveyance,  soon 
became  inadequate  to  the  trade  which  its  establishment  had  helped  so 
largely  to  develope. 

A  declaration  of  150  merchants  of  Liverpool,  issued  in  1824,  set  forth 
that  they  had  "  for  a  long  time  past  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
vessels  to  convey  goods  from  this  place  (Liverpool)  to  Manchester,  and 
that  the  delay  was  prejudicial  to  the  trading  and  manufEU^turing  interests 
at  large :"  that  the  existing  means  of  transport  (i.e.,  the  Lwell  and  Mersey 
navigation,  and  the  Bridgewater  canal)  were  "quite  inadequate,'*  and 
•*  that  a  new  line  of  conveyance  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
conduct  the  increasing  trade  of  the  countiy  with  speed,  certainty,  and 
economy."  In  1830,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  linked  together  by 
the  present  line  of  railway,  and  in  process  of  time  most  of  the  larger 
towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were  placed  in  direct  commmuni- 
cation  with  Manchester,  as  the  various  projects  to  which  the  success  of 
the  original  experiment  gave    rise,  were  carried   into  eflFect. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  water  route  is  entirely  superseded. 
There  are  peculiar  advantages  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  proximity  of 
the  canal.  His  chief  and  indispensable  requisites  are  cotton  and  coals. 
Both  are  very  bulky  ;  both  very  inexpensive  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  ; 
and  neither,  therefore,   will  bear  a  heavy  rate  of  freight.     Besides  the 
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otlier  advantages  of  a  waterside  position,  there  is  this :  that  both  these 
articles  may  thus  be  easily  delivered,  and  cheaply  conveyed ;  the  canal 
boats  oan  be  brought  alongside,  and  even  run  into  the  fiictoiy  yard ;  and 
their  contents  can  be  laid  down  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  are  required 
for  use.  Where  these  conveniences  are  wanting,  there  must  be  the  addi- 
tional item  of  cartage  introduced  into  the  cost ;  and  this,  where  constant 
consumption  necessitates  constant  supply,  must  amount  in  the  aggr^ate 
to  a  sum  sufficiently  considerable  to  make  exemption  from  it  worth 
tiying  for.  The  consequence  is,  that  nearly  all  but  some  of  the  oldest 
mills, — as  Houldsworth's,  and  that  of  the  Oxford  Road  Twist  Company,  in 
Manchester — stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  numerous  canals  which  inter- 
sect the  district. 

The  original  position  of  the  various  branched  of  the  cotton  manu- 
feu^ture  in  the  places  where  it  is  now  carried  on,  and  which  have  grown 
into  large  towns  from  insignificant  villages, — multiplying  wealth  "  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,** — ^was  undoubtedly  determined  by  their  possession 
of  the  means  of  water  power ;  though  this  advantage  soon  became  of 
little  value,  on  the  application  of  steam  as  the  principal  motive  power* 
The  situation  of  Stockport  is  where  the  Tame  and  the  Goyt  uniting 
form  the  Mersey.  Upon  the  first  of  these  streams  stand  Ashton,  Duk- 
infield,  Hyde,  and  Stalybridge.  Manchester  stands  at  the  confluence 
of  three  rivers, — ^the  IrweU,  the  Medlock,  and  the  Irk.  The  two  lastr 
named  are  nowhere  navigable,  in  any  part  of  their  coiuse;  and  the  first, 
though  rendered  navigable,  up  to  Manchester,  ceases  to  be  so  at  that 
point.  Nearer  to  its  source,  it  flows  past  Bolton  and  Bury:  and  the 
Medlock,  higher  up,  passes  Oldham;  while  Kochdale  and  Heywood 
stand  upon  the  bank  of  another  small  stream,  from  which  the  former 
town  takes  its  name — the  Roach.  These  facts,  it  is  manifest,  bear 
strongly  upon  the  point  of  original  situation ;  and,  as  regards  develop- 
ment, it  is  noticeable,  that  all  these  towns  possessed  canal  communi- 
cation more  or  less  complete,  and  that  the  relative  importance  to  whidi 
they  had  severally  attained,  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  position  which 
each  assumed  in  the  railway  system.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  railway 
is  in  itself  a  fact  of  great  significance,  in  the  consideration  of  a  question 
like  this.  The  projectors  or  managers  of  a  railway  can  only  regard  a 
group  of  towns  under  one  aspect 
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Their  wisdom  is  to  calculate 
What  [traffic]  they  will  yield. 

Thus  the  large  towns  are  chosen  as  stations  or  termini,  and  thej  become 
larger ;  the  smaller  tovms  are  passed  or  avoided,  and  thej  become  smaller. 
The  first  shoot  &ster  onward :  the  latter  lag  more  in  the  rear.  After 
Manchester  became  connected  with  Liverpool,  lines  of  railwaj  were 
continued  or  opened  to  Wigan,  Preston,  and  Bolton ;  then  to  Eochdale, 
Heywood,  and  Todmorden,  and  so  on  to  Leeds:  and  now  the  great 
centre  of  the  district  is  accessible  by  railway,  from  nearly  every  one  of 
its  manufacturing  dependencies.  To  some  of  them,  indeed,  this  advan- 
tage has  accrued  somewhat  tardily,  and  also  indirectly.  Those  places 
received  it  latest  which  could  wait  the  longest ;  as  they  were  only  included 
in  the  plans  of  rival  companies,  when  the  more  remunerative  towns 
were  already  supplied,  and  the  zeal  for  railway  extension  set  in  rather 
too  strongly  for  the  interests  of  shareholders,  however  beneficial  it  may 
have  been  in  other  respects. 

And  now,  on  looking  back,  and  comparing  the  present  with  the  past, 
we  see  how,  in  less  than  a  century  of  time,  there  has  been  wrought  a 
very  miracle  of  progress.  The  contiiast  is  one  which  must  astound  even 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  &ct8.  The  population  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  which  in  1757,  was  19,839,  had  increased  in  1851 
to  401,8ai.  Liverpool,  which  in  1750  had  92,099  inhabitants,  at  the 
last  census  contained  875,955  souls,  within  the  borough  alone,  exclusive 
of  the  environs.  Between  the  years  1778  and  1851,  the  population  of 
Buiy  increased  from  2,090  to  81,262 ;  and  that  of  Bolton  from  4,568 
to  61,171.  The  importation  of  raw  cotton,  which  in  1751  was  under 
8,000,000  Ibfl.,  had  risen  in  1800  to  56,000,000  lbs.,  and  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  206,500,000. 
The  export  of  cotton  manufactured  goods,  of  which  in  1751,  the  declared 
value  amounted  to  no  more  than  £45,986,  reached  in  the  month  of 
March  last  the  sum  of  ^62,476,378,  or  nearly  ^630,000,000  sterling  per 
annum.  The  cotton  manufeu^tories  of  all  kinds,  in  England  (exclusive 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland),  were,  in  1850,  1,753  in  number:  of  which 
1,285,  or  70  per  cent,  were  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  alone,  and  145, 
or  8J  per  cent,  in  Cheshire.  The  proportion  of  water  to  steam  power 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufecture  throughout  the  country  was  13 


per  cent:  but  in  Lancashire  it  was  litde  more  than  7  (actually  7.2) per  cent. 
Instead  of  the  hand  processes,  or  the  imperfect  contrivances  which 
retarded  rather  than  promoted  the  growth  of  this  enterprise  a  century 
ago,  there  was  found  in  the  fiEictories  of  Lancashire  a  mechanical  forcQ 
equal  to  50,286  horse-power,  (in  the  proportion  of  3,876  of  water,  to  46,910 
of  steam),  and  this  was  employed  in  turning  13,956,497  spindles,  and 
propelling  176,947  power-looms.*  At  the  same  time  the  success  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances of  the  cotton  manufacture,  has  given  not  a  local  celebrity  merely, 
but  a  world-wide  reputation  to  the  names  of  Fairbaun,  Sharp,  and  Whi^ 
worth  of  Manchester,  Piatt  of  Oldham,  and  Nasmyth  of  Patricroft 
And,  lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  very  significant  proof  of  its 
wonderfid  prosperity,  that  a  tract  of  country  almost  entirely  destitute 
naturally  of  the  water-way  which  is  the  wealth  of  other  countries,  has 
been  supplied  by  sMU  and  enterprise,  with  lines  of  canal  communication 
and  a  vast  net-work  of  railways,  which  bring  every  needful  artide  to 
its  own  doors,  and  carry  its  products  forth  to  every  home  in  the  country, 
and  for  distribution  to  every  nation  in  the  world.  So  that,  indepen* 
dently  of  all  differences  of  opinion,  or  possible  diversity  of  interest, 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  upon  this  point — that  in  growth  of 
population,  in  rapidity  of  extension,  in  developement  of  resources,  in 
the  wealth  which  these  conditions  represent,  in  the  ever^active  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  influences  and  urges  and  directs  the  whole,  and  in 
the  social  and  national  importance  which  fitiy  waits  upon  such  extras 
ordinaiy  success,  no  district  in  Her  Majesty*8  dominions  can  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  that  southern  division  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in 
which  we  live :  and  which  depends  as  much,  for  its  marvellous  prosperity 
upon  Liverpool  and  Manchester  equally,  as  the  colossal  steamer,  whidi 
brings  New  York  as  near  to  us  as  London  used  to  be,  depends  upon  the 
simultaneous  action  of  both  its  paddles  for  its  propulsion  and  progress* 


*  See  Table  on  the  next  page ;  extracted  firom  the  oollection  of  Parliamentary  papen 
in  the  Lirerpool  Free  Pablio  Library.  For  other  assistance  in  the  oompUation  of  this 
paper,  I  am  indebted  to  a  work  on  the  History  of  Manchester,  published  in  1836,  by 
James  Wheeler,  %b(i^  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  BETURN  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  COTTON  AND  OTHER 
FACTORIES,  SUBJECT  TO  THE  FACTORIES'  ACT,  ORDERED  BY  THE 
HOUSE    OF   COMMONS  TO  BE  PRINTED,  16th  AUGUST,  1850. 


COTTON  FACTORIES. 

FACT0BTB8  KICPLOTBD  IN  SPlNmKO. 

Cheshire  .,    ..     ..     .. 

Lanoaehire      

Total  for  England  {le^x 
in  comities  of  Chester 
Cnmberiand,  Derby, 
Lancaster^Middlesex,  ' 
Nottingham,  Stafford, 
and  York) 

No.  of 
Facto- 
ries. 

N6.  of 
Spindles. 

No.  of 
Power- 
looms. 

Amount    of 
Moving    Power. 

Total  Numbers  Employed.! 

Male. 

Female. 

Male& 
Female. 

Steam. 

Water. 

78 
517 

816,680 
6,110,074 

;• 

1,853 
16,102 

229 
1,340 

4,025 
26,166 

2,911 
29,847 

6,936 
66,012 

782 

8,685,392 

•• 

21,094 

3,926 

38,284 

42,260 

80,544 

VACTOBIBS  BtfPLOTKD  IN   WBATINO. 

Cheshire 

Lancashire      ..    ..    .. 

Total— (i.e.  in  Chester, ) 
Cmnherland,  Derby,  \ 
Lancaster,  and  York) ) 

6 
196 

,, 

842 
31^5 

83 
2/i38 

20 
152 

222 

8,045 

200 
11.629 

422 
19,674 

S39 

•• 

36,544 

2,840 

370 

9473 

13.216 

22,389 

VACTOJUKS    BMPLOTKD   IN    SPINNING   AMD  WBATINO.                                               1 

Cheshire 

Lancashire      

TotaMie.inChe8ter,x 
Cumberland,  Derby, 
Oloacester,  Lanoas.  . 
ter,    Stafford,     and 
York.) 

58 
436 

1,472.439 
7,766,991 

28;224 
143.690 

6,792 
27,612 

d43 
1,820 

12,550 
61,125 

15,707 
74,135 

28,257 
135,260 

640 

10,066,410 

184,810 

37,368 

8^70 

79,967 

96,609 

177,978 

PACTOBIBS  NOT    INCLUDED   IN    BITHBB   OP   THB    ABOVB    DBSCBIPTIONS. 

Cheshire 

Lancashire 

land,Chester,  Derby, 

Middlesex.  Norfolk!  V 
Nottingham,      Staf- 
ford,  Sorrey,    War- 
wick, and  York.)       J 

5 
86 

6,584 
78,432 

132 
1,382 

16 
658 

23* 
64 

80 
1,691 

77 
3,346 

157 
5,037 

223 

433,167 

2;M6 

1,638 

717 

4,186 

7,787 

11,953 

Total  of  Cotton  Facto- ) 
ries  it  England.         / 

Total  in  Lancashire. 

1,753 

19,173,969 

293,626 

62,940 

8,182 

131,610 

160,052 

292,862 

1JB35 

13,965,497 

176,947 

46,910 

3^76 

97,028 

118,967 

215,983 

Mem.  by  Mr.  Homer:  The  return  of  cotton  and  silk  factories  in  my  district  is  incomplete ;  for 
Messrs.  John  Briffht,  &  Brothers,  who  have  two  foctories  in  Rochdale,  and  one  at  Collybnrst,  near 
Manchester,  and  Messrs.  T.  J.  &  T.  Walker,  of  Leigh,  near  Manchester,  haye  refused  to  make 
the  return  called  for. 

*  The  disparity  between  the  proportion  of  steam  and  water-power  in  the  manuteoturing  and 
taon-mannfacturing  counties,  may  be  shown  by  comparing  Chester,  Derby,  and  Stafford,  with 
York  and  Lancaster : 

Steam-power.       Water-power. 

Lancaster 658  64 

York      258  46 

Derby 136  323 

Stafford 91  133 

Chester 16  23 

This  refers  only  to  the  factories  included  under  the  fourth  denomination. 
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RESULTS  DEDUCED  FROM  OBSERVATIONS,  TAKEN  WITH  THE 

SELF-REGISTERING  ANEMOMETER  AND  RAIN-GAUGE, 

AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  OBSERVATORY,  DURING  THE  FOUR  YEARS 

ENDING  DECEMBER  81,  1856. 

By  John  Hartnup,  Esq.,  F.RA.S.,  V.P. 

(Bbad  17th  Apbil,  1856.) 


The  instrument  abovenamed  was  erected  bj  Mr.  FoUett  Osier,  in  the 
autumn  of  1651.  At  the  Liyerpool  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
1854,  Mr.  Osier  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  invention  of  the  instrument, 
and  I  supplied  him  with  various  tables  of  results,  and  such  information  as 
was  necessaiy  to  illustrate  its  performance.  This  communication,  including 
the  tables  and  diagrams  which  had  been  prepared,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  entire  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association^  and  it  will  appear  in 
the  volume  for  1855,  together  with  the  results  of  observations  for  that  year. 
The  printing  of  the  tables,  and  the  engraving  of  the  plates,  will  involve  a 
considerable  expense,  and  as  they  were  thought  to  possess  consideiuble 
local  interest,  Professor  PhilHps,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  kindly 
gave  permission  for  as  many  copies  to  be  struck  off  as  might  be  required 
for  the  next  volume  of  the  Historic  Society. 

In  the  instrument  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  arrangements  are  such, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  wind  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  the  horizontal 
motion  of  the  air  in  miles  for  any  required  interval,  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  are  continuously  recorded  on  sheets  of  paper.  The  time  at 
which  it  commences  to  rain,  the  rate  at  which  it  falls,  and  when  it  ceases 
to  fall,  will  also  be  found  recorded  on  the  same  sheets  of  paper.  At  an 
elevation  of  about  thirty  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  observatory,  a  pressure 
plate  of  four  superficial  feet  is  kept  facing  the  wind  by  means  of  a  set  of 
small  vanes.  This  plate  is  urged  in  opposition  to  the  wind  by  eight  springs, 
so  arranged  that  a  slight  spring  comes  into  play  with  a  light  wind,  and 
stronger  springs  are  made  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  first  successively 
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as  the  plate  is  driven  back  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  A  chain  from  the 
pressure  plate  passes  over  a  pulley  and  communicates  with  a  wire  which 
passes  through  a  vertical  spindle,  and  is  held  tight  at  the  bottom  by  a 
slight  spring ;  by  this  wire  a  pencil  is  moved  transversely  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  paper,  intended  to  receive  the  record,  is  carried  by  a  dock, 
lines  are  printed  on  the  paper  which  correspond  to  the  different  values  of 
the  pressure ;  the  intervals  of  these  lines  were  adjusted  by  applying  weights 
of  dtbs.,  8tb6.,  &c.,  to  move  the  pressure  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
moved  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  vanes  which  keep  the  pressure  plate 
&cing  the  wind  are  made  to  turn  the  vertical  spindle,  and  by  means  of  a 
spiral  groove  near  the  bottom  of  the  spindle  a  rod  is  raised  or  depressed. 
This  rod  carries  a  pencil  which  is  moved,  when  the  direction  of  the  wind 
changes,  transversely  to  the  direction  in  which  the  paper  is  carried  by  the 
dock.  Lines  are  printed  on  the  paper  which  correspond  to  the  positions 
which  the  direction  pencil  must  take  when  the  pressure  plate  faces  the 
different  points  of  the  compass ;  the  paper  has  also  transverse  lines  which 
correspond  to  the  positions  of  the  pencils  at  every  hour.  The  direction 
pencil  vrns  adjusted  by  placing  it  on  the  south  line  when  a  vane  placed  over 
the  transit  instrument  was  seen,  during  a  brisk  vdnd,  to  point  to  the 
meridian  mark.  The  meridian  mark  of  the  transit  instrument  is  three 
miles  distant  from  the  observatory. 

The  receiving  surface  of  the  rain-gauge  is  30  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
it  exposes  to  the  rain  a  surface  of  400  square  inches.  The  collected  water 
passes  through  a  tube  into  a  glass  vessel ;  the  glass  vessel  is  made  to 
descend  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  in  its  descent  a  pencil  is  carried 
with  it  When  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  is  collected,  the  glass  receiver 
discharges  itself  by  means  of  a  modification  of  the  syphon,  and  the  pendl 
ascends  to  the  zero  line.  The  scale  of  the  printed  paper  was  adjusted  by 
fOling  the  water  yessel  until  it  emptied  itself,  and  then  by  weighing  the 
water  its  bulk  was  ascertained. 

The  velocity  of  the  air  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  horizontal  windmill, 
having  for  its  vanes  four  hemispherical  cups ;  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  concave  surfieu^es  exceeds  that  on  the  convex ;  and  Dr.  Hobinson  has 
found  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xii.,  part  3,)  in  a 
windmill  thus  constructed,  the  centres  of  the  cups  move  with  one-third  the 
velodty  of  the  air.    The  hemispheres  are  eight  inches  diameter,  and  the 
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distance  of  their  centres  from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  three  feet  A  vertical 
spindle  connected  with  the  horizontal  windmill  works  in  a  cup  which  is 
kept  nearly  filled  with  Toung*s  patent  mineral  oil ;  this  c^indle  is  made  to 
torn  a  cylinder,  the  circumference  of  which  is  27.8  inches.  The  papo 
which  receives  the  record  is  stretched  tight  over  the  cylinder,  and  for  ererj 
inch  of  paper  worked  off,  the  centres  of  the  hemispheres  travel  12.75 
miles,  or  88.25  miles  of  air  passes  over  the  station.  The  results  have 
been  tabulated  on  this  assumption. 

The  paper  on  which  the  tracings  are  made  by  the  pencils  of  the  self- 
registering  instrument  are  preserved  for  future  reference,  but  the  results 
are  regularly  tabiilated. 

Tables  I  and  11  are  copies  of  the  records  for  one  month,  shewiDg  how 
they  are  tabulated  daily  from  the  registers  given  by  the  instrument 

Table  I  part  1,  gives  the  horizontal  motion  and  direction  of  the  wind 
for  every  hour  of  the  day ;  the  latter  is  indicated  by  a  figure,  the  sixteen 
points  of  the  compass  being  numbered  in  rotation,  commencing  with  N  J^.E. 
No.  1,  N.E.  No.  2,  Ac. 

Part  8,  table  II,  is  an  abstract  of  the  above,  and  shews  the  daily  amount 
of  horizontal  motion  from  each  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  number  of 
hours  each  wind  continued. 

Part  4,  table  II,  is  obtained  from  the  rain-register,  and  shews  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  that  feU  in  each  hour  during  the 
month. 

Part  2,  table  I,  contains  the  daily  totals  obtained  from  the  hourly  recoirdi 
of  the  wind  and  ndn  as  above  described,  together  with  the  extreme  pressure 
of  the  wind  la  pounds  on  the  square  foot  for  each  day,  and  the  time  at 
which  it  occurred. 

From  the  monthly  sheets,  of  which  tables  I  and  11  are  specimens,  the 
annual  tables  HI  and  IV  are  obtained.  In  table  III  the  results  are 
arranged  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  table  IV  accordii^ 
to  the  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  a  detailed  descrip. 
tion  of  these,  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  heading  of  each  table  and  column 
affords  sufficient  explanation. 

The  tracings  contained  in  plate  M  have  been  reduced  from  the  large  scale 
on  which  they  were  first  drawn  for  exhibition,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
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ABSodation,  in  liyerpooL  They  were  laid  down  directlj  from  the  woiked 
paper  of  the  integrating  instroment,  according  to  the  method  suggested  by 
Dr.  Whewell.  They  shew  the  path  of  the  wind,  or  the  direction  in  which 
a  particle  of  air  passing  directly  over  the  observatory  would  be  carried 
dnring  each  of  the  four  years.  These  tracings  for  the  different  years,  it 
will  be  seen,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  with  the  exception 
of  the  general  tendency  of  the  air  to  moye  from  West  towards  East ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  air  in  this  direction  during  the  year  185  i,  was  much 
greater  than  it  was  during  either  of  the  other  years. 

The  diagrams  in  plates  N,  O,  P,  and  Q,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Osier,  horn  the  results  given  in  tables  III  to  YIII  inclusive,  with  the  yiew 
of  conveying  a  more  comprehensive  perception  of  the  results  than  can 
readily  be  obtained  by  consulting  tables  in  which  there  are  so  many  figures. 
The  method  also  greatly  iadlitates  the  comparison  of  different  years  with 
each  other.  In  the  first  row  of  diagrams  in  plate  N,  the  various  winds  are 
classified,  so  as  to  shew  the  relative  amount  for  different  years,  and  a 
remarkable  coincidence  is  observable. 

In  the  second  row  of  diagrams,  the  hours  during  which  each  wind  has 
lasted  are  compared,  and  in  these  the  resemblance  that  the  different  years 
bear  to  each  other  is  even  more  striking. 

The  average  hourly  rato  at  which  each  vidnd  travels,  is  shown  in  the  third 
row  of  diagrams,  plate  N  ;  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  all  those  winds 
having  a  westerly  bearing  travel  very  much  the  festest.  Those  from  the  S.  to 
the  E.  proceed  at  a  much  slower  rato,  while  such  as  come  firom  the  North- 
east average  but  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  rate  of  the  Westerly  winds 
(for  the  exact  rates  see  table  III,  column  6.) 

With  reference  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  Bain-registers,  the  first 
row  of  diagrams,  plate  O,  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  amount  of  rain 
which  accompanied  each  wind,  while  the  second  row  exhibits  the  number  of 
hours  it  occupied  in  falling ;  fix)m  these  the  hourly  rate  is  at  once  obtained, 
and  the  result  is  shewn  in  the  third  row  of  diagrams  on  the  same  plate.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  quantity  of  rain  compared  with  the  amount  of  air  that 
passed  over  the  station  has  been  taken  out  (see  table  III,  column  13),  and 
a  diagram  (see  plate  P,  fig.  2)  is  given,  showing  the  mean  quantity  of  rain 
that  &lls  to  every  thousand  miles  of  air  from  each  point  of  the  compass. 
By  this  it  will  be  observed  that  for  every  1000  miles  of  air  the  North- 
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easterly  winds,  which  are  the  lightest,  bring  with  them  a  mnoh  laiger  pro* 
portion  of  rain  than  those  from  any  other  point. 

Table  Y  gives  the  hourly  amomit  of  rain,  and  is  iUostrated  in  fig.  1, 
plate  p.  As  far  as  four  years  are  capable  of  indicating,  it  would  appear 
that  the  minimum  amount  of  rain  £Edls  during  the  first  three  hours  after 
midnight,  and  that  there  are 'three  periods  in  the  day  when  an  increased 
amount  of  rain  fiills,  namely,  between  seyen  and  eight  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, between  one  and  two  in  the  middle  of  ^e  day,  and  between  ei^  and 
nine  in  the  evening ;  but  before  any  satisfiustory  condtxsions  can  be  arrived 
at  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  averages  for  a  longer  period. 

Table  VI  gives  the  average  houriy  motion  of  the  air  in  miles  lor  eadi 
month,  direction  not  being  regarded.  The  tracings  shewn  in  fig.  d«  |^ato  P, 
exhibit  the  comparative  results  given  in  this  table,  by  whidi  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  motion  in  the  air  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February.  November  seems  to  be  the  stillest 
month  in  the  year,  and  March,  which  is  usually  considered  such  a  windy 
month,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  four  in  which  the  least  amount  of  motion  in 
the  air  occurs,  while  April  is  only  surpassed  by  the  three  winter  months 
mentioned  above. 

Table  YIII,  like  the  preceding,  gives  the  mean  hourly  motion  of  the  air 
without  regard  to  direction,  but  instead  of  referring  to  the  months,  shews 
the  amount  of  motion  between  any  one  hour  of  the  day  and  the  next  hour 
following,  for  each  of  the  four  seasons.  This  is  illustrated  in  plate  Q,  in 
which  a  remarkable  coincidence  will  be  seen  to  exist  between  the  curves 
and  the  temperature  at  the  different  hours  of  the  day. 

The  value  of  the  observations  will  necessarily  increase  with  their  pro- 
gressive accumulation.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  interesting  results 
which  still  remain  to  be  worked  out  from  the  records  which  we  already 
possess,  and  I  trust  that  the  method  which  we  have  devised  of  tabulating 
the  observations  (see  specimen  tables  I  and  II'i^)  will  be  found  to  render  it  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  work  out  such  results  as  may  at  any  future  tame 
be  thought  desirable. 


*  The  illnstratiTe  Tables  and  Plates  are  inserted  between  this  and  the  next  num- 
bered page. 
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Table  IV. — Abstracts  of  Results  from  the  Integrating  Anemometer  and  the 

Pluyiometer  during  the  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  and  1855,  arranged 

according  to  the  hours  of  the  day.     1852. 
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0-92 
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0-88 
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0-92 
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0-88 
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0-92 
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1-06 
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0-99 
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0-98 
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0-99 
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0-89 
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0-89 

26-7 
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0-99 
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0-97 
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0-89 
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0-90 
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14-9 
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0-85 
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0-99 
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13-5 
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0-97 

0069 
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0-94 
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19-6 

0-87 
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13-3 

0-94 

0-734 

0-80 

22-8 

1-01 

0-033 
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0-92 

0-860 

0-93 
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0-94 

0K)41 
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0-83 
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0-887 

0-94 

19-9 

0-88 

0044 
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19-8 
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0-95 
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0-96 

247 

1-09 
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0-91 
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Inches. 

Hours. 

Inch. 

13  to    1a.m. 

11-3 

0-88 

0-824 

0-80 

21-7 

0-87 

0KW7 

1  »    3 

11-3 

0-89 

0-865 

0-84 

231 

0-93 

0-036 

2:;    3 

11-3 

0-89 

0-866 

0-84 

23-9 

0-96 

0-033 

3  „    4 

11-4 
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0-994 

0-96 

28-7 

114 

(Hm 

4  „    5 

11-4 

9-90 

1-081 

106 

28-1 

M3 

(Hm 

5  »    6 

11-5 
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1-02 

26-0 

1-05 

OKMO 

6  „    7 

11-8 

0-93 

1136 

1-10 

27-3 

110 

0041 

7  »    8 

124 

0-97 

1-193 

116 

275 

110 

0H)43 

8  „    9 

12-9 

101 

0941 

0-91 

27-6 

110 

0-033 

9  „  10 

13-5 

106 

1009 

0-97 

263 

106 

0-036 

10  „  11 

141 

111 

MIO 

1-08 

24-9 

1-00 

0O43 

11  „  12 

14-6 

115 

0-963 

0-93 

25-1 

1-01 

O038 

13   „      1  P.M. 

150 

118 

1145 

111 

241 

1-(K) 

0047 

1  »    2 

15-2 

M9 

1-283 

1-25 

23-8 

0-96 

0K)54 

2  „    3 

150 

118 

0-956 

093 

210 

0-84 

0046 

3  „    4 

14-6 

115 

0-960 

093 

232 

093 

0041 

4  „    6 

141 

Ml 

1066 

1-03 

27-0 

1-09 

0041 

5  „    6 

13-4 

105 

1-131 

110 

24-3 

100 

0048 

6  ,,    7 

12-7 

100 

1081 

1-05 

26-8 

109 

0O41 

7  „    8 

12-3 

0-97 

0-902 

0-90 

25-0 

1-01 

0036 

8  „    9 

11-9 

0-93 

1-249 

1-21 

230 

0-93 

0-054 

9  „  10 

11-6 

0-91 

0-926 

090 

21-6 

0  87 

0-043 

10  „  11 

11-5 

0-90 

0-857 

0-83 

23-9 

0-96 

0O35 

H  „  12 

11-4 

0-90 

1081 

105 

235 

0-94 

0-045 

Table  V. — Whole  amount  of  rain  that  fell  between  each  hour. 
See  Plate  P  fig.  1,  and  Table  IV.  col.  4. 
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Table  VI. — Mean  hourly  horizontal  motion  of  the  air  in  miles  for  each  month. 

See  Plate  P.  fig.  3. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1868. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

19» 

15-3 

160 

9-6 

18-6 
12-0 
19-2 

9-8 

90 
10-3 
13-9 
12-6 

9-3 
17-0 
12-8 
13*8 

12-6 
11-3 
10-6 
125 

13-5 

9-8 

126 

12-4 

10-5 

162 

104 

9-6 

106 
10-7 
11-4 
14-6 

]]-2 

12-3 

12-8 

81 

11-6 
117 
13-2 
13-9 

12-6 
9-8 

137 
8-5 

17» 

9f 

23-9 

15-6 

Mean 

150 

14*9 

11-45 

13-2 

1175 

121 

11-4 

11-8 

111 

12-6 

109 

16*95 

Winter. 
Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb. 


Spring. 
Mar.,  Apr.,  May. 


Summer. 
Jane,  July,  Aug. 


Autumn. 
Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 


15*6  milet  per  hour.     12'1  miles  per  hour.      ITS  miles  per  hour.       11*5  miles  per  hour. 


Table  VII.— Horizontal  motion  of  the  air  for  the  years  1852,  1853,  1854, 

and  1855. 


Miles. 

Hours. 

Calm 
hours. 

Total  number 

of  hours  in  the 

year. 

Mean  rate  per 
hour  per 
annum. 

1852.* 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

114,276 
105,989 
128,283 
103,405 

8765 
8733 
8756 
8748 

19 

27 

4 

12 

8784 
8760 
8760 
8760 

18*00 
12*09 
14*64 
11*80 

Mean 

112,989 

875U 

15*5 

8766 

12*90 

*  Leap  year. 

The  sums  of  all  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  are  in  the  following  order : — 

I  revolutions  in  1852. 
[  revolutions  in  1853. 
» revolutions  in  1854. 
t  revolutions  in  1855. 

The  excess  of  the  direct  over  the  retrograde  motion  was  therefore — 
in  1852,  Sixteen  revolutions, 
in  1853,  Twelve  revolutions, 
in  1854,  Twenty-four  revolutions, 
in  1 855,  Fourteen  revolutions. 


lie  BuiuB  ui  au  l>UV  < 

128] 
26! 
24  1 
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12  revolutions  in  1852. 

12  revolutions  in  1853. 

2  revolutions  in  1854. 

10  revolutions  in  1855. 


The  following  Tahle  exhibits  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  wind  in  pounds 
on  the  square  foot,  and  the  greatest  horizontal  motion  of  the  air  between  any 
one  hour  and  the  next  hour  following,  for  all  the  gales  during  the  four  yean 
in  which  the  pressure  has  reached  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  foot. 


Date. 

Extreme 
preeeure  on 

foot. 

Time  tt  which  it 
occurred. 

oftheairbetween 
any  one  hour  and 
the    next    boor 

wfaidi  it  uccmied. 

DiKetiai«( 
tfaewiBd. 

foUowing. 

1853. 

Pounds. 

h     m 

Miles. 

b         h 

January 

3 

16 

7  30  p.m. 

50 

8  &   9  P.M. 

8.W. 

j^ 

4 

38 

5  30Aji. 

53 

5  II    6  a.m.    . 

W.M.W. 

11 

7 

19 

3  30  P.M. 

50 

3   1,      4  FM. 

W.N.W. 

11 

8 

18 

4  13  p.m. 

39 

4  II    5  p.m. 

8. 

11 

9 

39 

3    0  a.m. 

63 

4  II    5  a.m. 

W.M.W. 

15 

16 

11  30  a.m. 

44 

11  „  13  a.m. 

W. 

11 

16 

15 

0  45  P.M. 

40 

13,1     I  p.m. 

w.     1 

If 

81 

18 

7  30  p.m. 

46 

8„    9  p.m. 

W.8.W. 

25 

16 

4  30  p.m. 

37 

4  If    5  P.M. 

s.8.ir. 

ti 

80 

17 

0  30  p.m. 

38 

13,1      lP.M. 

W.N.W. 

February 

6 

15 

4  45  a.m. 

44 

4  1,    5  a.m. 

WJf.W. 

ff 

9 

18 

4  30  a.m. 

47 

5  1,    6  a.m. 

N.K.W. 

11 

16 

33 

7  43  p.m. 

50 

7fi    8  p.m. 

W.N.W. 

17 

16 

7  38  p.m. 

47 

8  11    9  p.m. 

w.     1 

11 

18 

15 

8  30  a.m. 

47 

6  1,    7  a.m. 

N.W.      , 

May 

14 

17 

9  30  a.m. 

49 

9  ,1  10  a.m. 

w.N.w.  ; 

December 

35 

43 

4  45  a.m. 

70 

4.1    5  a.m. 

WAIT. 

ff 

37 

43 

6  48  a.m. 

71 

8^    9a.m. 

S.W.      ' 

1858. 

January 

6 

19 

10  40  a.m. 

38 

6„    7  p.m. 

W.N.W.    1 

If 

11 

17 

10  13  a.m. 

47 

10  1,  11a.m. 

W.        , 

fi 

13 

17 

7  50  a.m. 

47 

9  „  10  a.m. 

8.W.      ! 

February 

36 

33 

11  40  a.m. 

00 

13,1      1P.M. 

H.N.W. 

April 

1 

33 

11    0  a.m. 

51 

13,1    1p.m. 

8.W. 

If 

7 

16 

3  30  p.m. 

43 

3  „    8  P.M. 

W.N.W. 

September 

35 

37 

7  50  p.m. 

65 

7  If    8  p.m. 

N.N.W. 

ff 

36 

34 

3  13  a.m. 

56 

3  II    3  a.m. 

N.N.W. 

1854. 

January 

30 

33 

0  43  pm. 

30 

9  „  10  p.m. 

WAW. 

ft 

34 

19 

3  54  a.m. 

34 

5  1,    6  a.m. 

8. 

ff 

35 

16 

3  36  p.m. 

34 

7f.    8  p.m. 

WAW. 

ff 

36 

43 

10  43  a.m. 

53 

9  ,1  10  a.m. 

w. 

ff 

37 

30 

7  34  P.M. 

53 

7  ff    8  p.m. 

8.W. 

February 

6 

15 

0  36  a.m. 

43 

1  II    3  a.m. 

W. 

ff 

8 

31 

1     6  a.m. 

46 

1  „    3a.m. 

W.K.W. 

ff 

15 

15 

4  34  a.m. 

40 

5  „    6a,m. 

K.W. 

If 

17 

37 

8    6  P.M. 

56 

8  „    9  p.m. 

N.W. 

ff 

18 

31 

3  54  a.m. 

56 

4  ,1    5  a.m. 

wjr.w. 

tf 

33 

18 

3  18  p.m. 

35 

3  ,1    4  p.m. 

8.8.W. 

October 

33 

34 

6  43  a.m. 

44 

6  II    7  a.m. 

N.W. 

December 

3 

16 

5    6  a.m. 

47 

6  „    7  a.m. 

WJt.W. 

ff 

3 

35 

3  54  P.M. 

45 

11  II  13  p.m. 

W.N.W. 

ff 

4 

17 

1     6  a.m. 

43 

0  „      I  A.M. 

W.N.W. 

ff 

5 

16 

11  18  a.m. 

45 

8  „    9  p.m. 

W. 

ff 

15 

17 

8  43  a.m. 

44 

8  1,    9  a.m. 

w. 

ff 

33 

37 

8  13  a.m. 

48 

8  ,1    9  a.m. 

W.N.W. 

ff 

35 

30 

1  34  P.M. 

48 

1  „    3  p.m. 

W.N.W. 

ff 

36 

16 

10  36  a.m. 

40 

13   II      1  P.M. 

W. 

ff 

37 

15 

3  48  a.m. 

43 

8  1,    4  a.m. 

W.N.W. 

If 

31 

15 

10  18  p.m. 

46 

10  ,1   11  P.M. 

N.W. 

1855. 

January 

1 

19 

1  34  a.m. 

48 

3f,    4a.m. 

WJI.W. 

March 

1 

15 

3    0  p.m. 

46 

3  1,    3  p.m. 

W.N.W. 

ff 

18 

15 

3  30  p.m. 

46 

3.,    3p.m. 

W.N.W. 

April 

10 

34 

0    5  p.m. 

51 

0   „       I  P.M. 

WJf.W. 

If 

11 

18 

3  45  a.m. 

48 

3  „    4  a.m. 

W.N.W. 

October 

34 

16 

7    15  A.M. 

40 

5  „    6  a.m. 

w.      , 

Mearv  TuFrUmtttd  -nurtion.'  trT  the  ^UR  httwem.  an^  otu,  hour  of  iht  da^ 

ft>^u  nejctTumr  fbTloynrto  tvr  foch  SeAisort  Arr  ike  Years  1852.3-4 k 5   j-^  tahU  TZff 


the  next  hour  following,  for  each  of  the  seasons, 
i  Plate  a. 


1 

i6-16 

16-17 

17-18 

18-19 

19-20 

20-21 

21-22 

22-23 

23-24 

I17-8 

17-3 

160 

15-8 

160 

157 

153 

150 

14  5 

131 

123 

n-8 

10-6 

99 

9-0 

9-0 

87 

88 

13-3 

13-2 

120 

121 

10  6 

98 

9-1 

92 

9-6 

|13-3 

132 

12-3 

117 

12-0 

11-9 

117 

113 

10-9 

15-0 

14-4 

135 

131 

13-4 

13-6 

13-5 

133 

140 

157 

15-5 

14-3 

12-8 

113 

109 

no 

10  6 

10  7 

'l60 

14-8 

13-5 

12-7 

11-9 

10-7 

10^4 

9-9 

103 

,13-0 

12-2 

113 

10-4 

109 

10-6 

10-2 

10-0 

10  0 

,15-6 

149 

145 

14-8 

149 

150 

140 

142 

14-3 

151 

14-5 

137 

131 

11-9 

114 

11-0 

no 

11-1 

13*5 

13-8 

130 

11-8 

110 

102 

10-4 

10-2 

9-8 

141 

137 

13-4 

13*3 

133 

13-0 

131 

13-4 

13-0 

15-8 

15-3 

15-3 

147 

14-3 

137 

13-8 

13-7 

13-4 

157 

151 

14-9 

133 

122 

11-4 

117 

117 

111 

137 

137 

127 

125 

11-8 

10-9 

107 

10-9 

10-7 

11-9 

11-4 

10-8 

9-9 

9-3 

9H) 

9*2 

9-0 

9-1 

6-05 

1547 

14-82 

14-60 

14-60 

1450 

1415 

1405 

1405 

4-90 

14-35 

13-69 

1245 

11*32 

10-67 

10-67 

1050 

10-42 

3-87 

13*87 

12-80 

12-27 

11-32 

10-40 

10-15 

10-05 

1010 

307 

12-62 

11-95 

11-32 

11-37 

11-12 

11-05 

10-92 

1075 

4-47 

1407 

1331 

12-66 

12-15 

11-67 

11-50 

11-38 

11-33 

PROCEEDINGS. 

EIGHTH     SESSION,    1866-66. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
8t,  Georgt^s  Hall,  l&lh  October,  1855. 

Thb  Rxt.  Db.  Thom,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  Bifobt  : — 

At  the  eommencement  of  last  Session,  the  Oonnoil  of  this  Society  felt  themseWes 
in  a  new  position,  and  one  that  was  not  firee  from  anxiety  and  diffloolty.  The  objects 
and  operations  of  the  Society  had  been  extended,  the  nnmber  of  meetings  had  been 
greatly  increased,  and  prospects  of  additional  adrantages  had  been  held  ont  to  an 
enlarged  nnmber  of  members.  They  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  their 
anxiety  has  been  dispelled,  and  their  most  sanguine  hopes  more  than  realised.  They 
resign  the  offices  which  the  members  kindly  entmsted  to  them,  in  the  confidence  that 
never  were  the  pecuniary  or  intellectnal  resources  of  the  Society  so  abundant  as  at 
present ;  and  that  its  reputation  was  neyer  more  widely  extended  or  placed  upon  a 
more  secure  basis. 

Some  delay  occurred,  at  the  commencement  of  last  Session,  before  the  necessary 
formalities  could  be  complied  with  respecting  a  place  of  meeting.  For  local  and 
other  reasons,  the  members  were  desirous  to  meet  in  St.  George's  Hall ;  and  they  felt 
that  the  operations  of  their  Society,  which  promotes  no  personal  or  party  interest,  were 
quite  in  character  with  the  general  objects  of  the  building,  and  with  the  intellectual 
researches  to  which  it  was  first  deyoted.  They  have  the  pleasure  of  stating,  what  is 
already  known  to  the  members,  that  the  Town  Council  at  once  confirmed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  St  George's  Hall  Committee,  in  granting  them  suitable  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  they  desire,  on  tibe  part  of  tiie  Society,  gratefbUy  to  recognise  the  kind  and 
handsome  spirit  in  which  they  were  met.  It  is  right  to  mention  too,  that  the  payments 
made  under  this  head  are  intended  merely  to  coTcr  the  estimated  expenses, — such  as 
lighting,  heating,  porters,  cleaning,  &o. 

In  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Society,  one  of  the  experiments  tried  was  to  SToid 
the  issue  of  weekly  circulars;  which  to  so  large  a  number  of  members  was  both  costly 
and  troublesome,  and  to  the  majority  of  no  use  whatever.  Accordingly,  a  card  was 
issued  to  every  member,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  evenings  of  meeting ;  and  an 
advertisement  was  inserted  in  each  of  three  local  papers,  to  show  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  ot  The  experience  of  the  Session  has  shown  that  the  general  plan  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  retiring  Councfl  accordingly  recommend  it  to  their  successors.  They  also 
believe  that  it  may  be  carried  out  in  the  future,  with  greater  economy  and  increased 
success. 

In  conformity  with  a  recommendation  contained  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  List 
of  Members  was  printed  after  the  1st  of  January  last,  and  issued  to  the  members  in 
the  form  of  a  separate  tract  The  new  code  of  Laws,  which  had  been  adopted  %t  the 
extension  of  the  Society,  was  issued  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  recent  postal 
regulations  will  afford  increased  facilities  for  transmitting  any  such  documents  in 
future,  to  distant  members. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  Session,  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  Proceedings 
and  Papers  was  ont  of  print,  and  for  some  Ume,  copies  of  it  had  been  sold  at  a  Guinea 
P 
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each.  The  Cotmoil  lesolTod  to  re-print  it,  espeeially  at  it  was  tbooght  detinUe  to 
pnblbh  all  the  Tolnmes  of  the  Soeiety.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  Tolome  may  dov 
be  proeored  by  the  members,  at  less  than  half  its  original  cost.  As  every  copy  of  dds 
re-print  is  intended  for  sale,  the  eipenditore  under  ti^is  head  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  inTestment  of  a  portion  of  the  fdnds. 

With  the  hope  of  making  the  Society  more  nsefol,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  put 
the  Library  and  Mosenm  in  order,  and  make  their  contents  thoroughly  STailable  to  the 
members.  Accordingly,  a  catalogue  of  both  has  been  formally  made  out,  tnd  Itid 
before  the  Council  by  the  Librarian  and  Curator  respectively.  The  Council  tre  in 
treaty  for  a  suitable  plaoe  of  deposit  for  them ;  and  they  hope  that  the  amngemeati 
may  be  completed  early  in  this  Session.  In  the  meanwhile,  seTcral  of  the  TQliiDei 
have  been  bound,  and  miscellaneous  pamphlets  have  been  arranged. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Session,  the  attention  of  the  members  was  drawn,  "  by  one 
of  themseWes;'  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  Science  in  the  locality ;  and  die 
remarks  made,  though  privately  issued,  were  thought  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to 
call  for  a  more  extended  and  formal  circulation.  The  substance  of  them  was  therefore, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Society,  printed  in  the  Proeeediogs,  with  a  suitable  introdootioi; 
and  an  edition  from  the  standing  types  was  distributed  with  an  accompanying  dieolar. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  special  act,  the  good  effects  of  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 
seen  during  several  Sessions;  and  the  numerous  kind  responses  which  it  has  elnidj 
elicited  have  satisfied  the  Council  that  this  was  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion. 

In  the  eourse  of  the  Session,  the  Diploma  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  members,  was  issued  to  all  those  within  the  limits  of  the  town  delivery;  lodi 
small  charge  was  made  for  the  mere  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  The  oopies  for  die 
more  distant  members — ^which  it  was  inconvenient  to  forward — were  also  prepared; 
and  they  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Curator. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Society  extended  its  objects  and  operations,  it  wasforeeeen 
that  the  duties  would  be  so  heavy — even  those  of  a  routine  and  mechanical  kind— as  to 
reqaire  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  For  this  the  new  Laws  had 
sufficiently  provided ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  ConncO  of  the  past  Sessioo, 
was  to  set  apart  a  specific  sum,  as  a  permanent  remuneration  for  the  suitable  dii- 
eharge  of  the  duties.  They  have  also  appointed  a  gentleman,  in  whose  zeal  aod 
ability  they  have  much  confidence ;  that  the  labours  of  the  Session  may  at  once  proceed 
regularly,  without  undue  pressure  upon  any  of  their  Honorary  Officers.  During  the 
past  Session,  however,  in  which  many  additional  duties  were  necessary,  and  while  the 
detailed  course  of  proceeding  was  not  yet  established,  they  directed  that  the  same  som 
should  be  employed,  in  procuring  such  assistance  as  the  circumstances  required. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  business  of  the  Session,  the  Council  refer  with  pleasue 
to  the  seventh  volume  of  Transactions,  which  has  just  been  issued  to  the  members. 
They  venture  to  believe,  that  tew  volumes,  equal  in  interest  and  value,  ha?e  issoed 
horn  the  Liverpool  press.  It  contains  more  than  70  illustrations ;  the  separatioii  of 
the  Transactions  ft-om  the  Proceedings  is  an  obvious  improvement ;  and  the  qaality  of 
the  papers  is  of  a  superior  kind.  Thongh  the  past  Session  was  the  first  occasion  oo 
which  the  members  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  investigate  Scientific  snbjeets 
specifically,  it  will  be  seen  that  Science  occupies  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the 
papers  in  the  Transactions.  The  Council  believe  that  the  formal  publication  of  the 
volumes  will  benefit  the  Society  both  in  a  moral  and  material  point  of  view. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  roll  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  Session,  was  tf 
follows— Resident  248,  Non-resident  164,  lady  associates  4;  total  416  paying  members. 
There  are  also  28  Honorary  members,  to  whom  the  volumes  are  sent  without  payment 
The  estimated  income  of  the  Society  is  about  £840 ;  and  the  Council  are  of  opinion 
that  i62M)  will  in  general  suffice  for  the  publication  of  a  handsome  volume,  aod  tor  the 
working  expenses  of  the  Society.  On  this  occasion,  they  felt  that  theywooldbe 
justified  in  exceeding  these  limits  ;  as  they  were  required  not  merely  to  condnet  the 
business  of  a  single  Session,  but  also  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  up<m  which  the  hboors 
of  their  successors  may  be  safely  built 
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The  aotiia]  reoeipta  by  the  TreMorer,  daring  tha  SeBsion,  htTe  amoimted  to 
^28  Os.  6d.,  and  the  whole  Seasional  ezpenaea  to  ^*316  Ilia. ;  leaving  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Session  of  iEll  Ss.  6d.  The  Council  felt  that  they  eonld  not  better 
employ  this  snm,  and  the  fonds  whioh  remained  in  the  Treasorei^s  hands  after  the 
re-printing  of  volume  I,  than  in  putting  the  Society's  property  in  order,  and  preparing 
to  turn  the  whole  of  it  to  a  practical  and  useful  account  Their  successors  in  offioe 
will  be  required  to  make  a  small  outlay  of  a  similar  kind,  in  printing  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Library,  and  in  procuring  suitable  Aimtture ;  after  which,  it  is  expected  that  the 
operations  and  the  expenses  of  the  Society  will  be  of  a  uniform  character  from  year  to 
year. 

The  volume  for  the  past  session  is  of  so  much  interest,  that  the  Council  did 
not  hesitate  to  print  a  larger  edition  of  it  than  of  any  of  the  previous  ones.  Several 
hundred  copies  are  therefore  left  in  stock,  for  sale  to  the  public  and  to  present  and 
future  members.  If  the  whole  of  the  volumes  in  stock  be  estimated  at  members' 
prices,  their  value  will  be  about  j£700.  If  to  this  we  add  JE70  of  arrears,  and  the 
moderate  estimate  of  i^250  for  the  Library,  Museum,  and  miscellaneous  property  of 
the  Sooiety,  we  have  in  round  figures,  j£1000  worth  of  property  realized  during  the 
short  period  of  seven  years.  The  donation  of  numerous  valuable  illustrations  has 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  high  character  which  the  volumes  have  sustained ; 
and  the  Library  and  Museum  are  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  donations,  of  which 
an  unusually  large  number  were  made  in  the  course  of  last  Session. 

One  of  the  extra  duties  discharged  during  the  past  Session,  has  been  the  extension 
of  that  friendly  reciprocity  which  prevails  between  other  learned  Societies  and  this  one. 
Several  Societies,  chiefly  of  a  scientific  character,  have  expressed  their  readiness  to 
reciprocate  publications  with  us ;  and  similar  efforts  will  be  made  till  all  the  principal 
learned  Societies  in  the  kingdom  be  included  in  the  arrangement;  as  well  as  an 
increased  number  of  those  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  undertook  an  excursion  to 
Shrewsbury,  on  Thursday  the  9th  of  August,  when  ihey  were  admitted  for  the  day  to  the 
Museum  and  meetings  of  the  Congress  of  the  Archeeological  Institute.  On  Uie  part 
of  this  Society,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Council,  they  invited  the  members  of  the 
Institute  to  meet  at  some  convenient  time,  within  the  limits  of  the  two  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Again,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  this  year  at  Glasgow,  your  Delegates  had  the  pleasure  to 
present  copies  of  the  last  volume  of  Transactions,  for  the  Library  of  the  Association 
itself,  and  also  to  the  distinguished  individuals  whom  they  enrolled  last  year  as 
Honorary  Members. 

The  Council  have  to  deplore,  in  common  with  the  members  at  large,  the  loss  of 
severa]  valued  friends  who  have  been  removed  by  death.  Besides  ordinary  members, 
the  Sooiety  has  lost  two  of  its  most  prominent  officers  since  the  close  of  the  meetings 
in  May.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  President  of  the  Society,  and  one 
of  its  original  members ;  and  the  other,  still  more  recently.  Archdeacon  Brooks,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  from  the  first,  and  who  on  several  occasions  occupied  the  chair  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society.  The  high  estimation  in  which  both  were  held,  has  been 
shown  by  ^e  spontaneous  tributes  of  numerous  sorrowing  survivors ;  and  the  members 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  loss  which  this  Society  has  sustained  by  the  bereavement,  as 
well  as  the  public  in  general. 

In  suggesting  the  names  of  other  gentlemen  to  occupy  the  places  of  those  who  retire, 
the  Counoil  have  aoted  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ;  and  they  have  the  gratification 
of  knowing  that  those  who  succeed  them  will  have  a  less  difficult  task  than  that  which 
fell  to  themselves.  They  retire  from  office,  grateful  for  the  unvarying  kindness  and 
support  which  have  enabled  them  to  realise  such  a  measure  of  success ;  and  confident 
that  the  future  progress  of  the  Sooiety  will  be  the  best  commentary  on  the  efforts  which 
they  have  made  in  its  cause. 

The  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet,  signed  by  the  Auditors,  was  also  read. 
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Examined  by 

It  WW  moved  by  Job.  Poow,  E.q.,  Moond«d  by  Jomph  B«ni.x,E.q.,  .ad  fMohed,- 
"'wUh'uie^rl'"  *^'  T^w^-rt  Aooounu  now  «.d,  be  p«^  «d  prinW 
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It  WM  moTed  by  Db.  Hum,  seoonded  by  Datid  Buxtov,  Eaq.,  and  retolTed,*- 

That  tbe  tbanki  of  the  Society  be  given  to  all  tboee  gentlemen  who  have 
eontribnted  IHnatrations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  Ydame  Til;  and  espeeially  to 
Mr.  Mayer,  the  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Society. 

It  waa  moved  by  Thomis  GBiTyEsq.,  aeeonded  by  Db.  MAcniTTBB,  and  resolved, — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  retiring  Council  and  Officers,  Ibr 
iheir  services  daring  the  past  Session. 

It  was  moved  by  Josbph  Boult,  Esq„  seoonded  by  J.  T.  Davsob,  F.S.S.,  and 
resolved,— 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  especially  dne  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Home,  for  his 
invaloable  serviees  in  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary,  since  the  Society  waa 
established ;  by  which  its  present  position  has  been  mainly  secured. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members  of  CoaneH,  by 
means  of  the  slips  forwarded  to  the  members,  the  result  was  announeed  by  the 
Chairman.    (See  p.  ii) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bbv.  Thomas  Moobb,  MJL,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
was  passed  by  aoelamation. 


Ut  Kovember,  1855.— MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 
J.  T.  Dabsob,  F.S.S.,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Sooiety.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  daring  the  44th  Session,  1854-55.    No.  9. 

From  the  Socie^.  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Arohitectaral  and  Archnological 
Society,  Volume  II,  Part  1, 1850-51. 

From  the  Society.  Transactions,  Laws,  Bye-X<aw8,  and  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Liverpool  Chemists^  Association,  with  list  of  the  officers  and  members, 
also  a  Catalogue  of  tbe  Books  belonging  to  the  Library,  and  a  list  of  Donors 
to  the  Museum  fund,  1855. 

From  the  Author.  Beport  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  on  a  Preliminary 
Inquiry,  respectiDg  Great  Crosby  and  Litherland,  in  Lancashire.  By  Bobort 
Bawlinson,  CJB.,  F.G.S.,  1855. 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.  Aooounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  for 
the  Tears  ending  June  1888,  '89,  '40,  '41,  '42,  '45,  and  '47. 

A  list  of  Voters  in  the  Southern  Division  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby. 

From  Dr.  Hume.    Geological  Notices  of  the  Environs  of  Glasgow,  the  shores  of 

the  Clyde,  and  the  Island  of  Arran.  By  James  Bryoe, jun.,  MJL,  F.G.8.,  1855. 

Aocount  of  ttie  Public  Dhmer  given  to  Charies  Boach  Smith,  Esq.,  at 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  Tuesday » August  28th,  and  of  the  Conversaiione  at 

Byde,  August  29Ui,  1855. 

From  the  Author.  Collectanea  Antique.  By  Charles  Boach  Smith,  F.8.A., 
VoL  IV,  Part  2. 

From  the  Author.  Views  of  liveipool,  about  the  year  1655  and  in  1855^  with 
Key.    By  Augustas  Harding.    Dedicated  to  the  Historie  Society. 

Mr.  Blozam  exhibited  the  first  impression  of  an  aocarate  portrait  of  Mr.  Bussell, 
the  Crimean  Correspondent  of  the  Tines. 
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Bfr.  Gray  draw  tttention  to  a  new  maonre,  th«  basis  of  whioh  la  phosphate  of  Ubm. 
It  is  a  natoral  deposit  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Golf  of  Mezieo.  Ha  also  T^niittj 
a  blank  maniage  certificate  from  Gretna  Green. 

Mr.  Maofie  exhibited  a  large  number  of  andant  oljeota  in  bronze  and  brass.  A 
detailed  description  of  them  on  some  fbtore  occasion,  was  promised  to  the  Soeietj. 

Dr.  Hume  pointed  out  pecnliar  characteristics  of  some  idols  of  the  ancient  M ezieani^ 
as  figured  in  a  large  work  illnstrative  of  Mexico.* 

Mr.  Gray  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  two  letters  in  the  London  Tisiei  of 
that  day,  one  from  Walter  Savage  Landor  concerning  an  aged  descendant  of  Defoe,  the 
other  from  Charles  Dickens,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  John  Foster,  in  reference  to  the 
god-daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Both  of  these  aged  persons  required  pecuniaiy  assiit- 
anoe ;  and  Mr.  Gray  noticed  the  letters  for  their  sakes. 

The  Rev,  John  James  Moss,  M.A.^  exhibited  an  interesting  case  of  watohss,  and  read 
the  following  remarks  descriptive  of  them. 

The  watches  exhibited,  though  only  the  nucleus  of  a  collection,  and  by  no  meaoa  • 
complete  series,  are  interesting  as  individual  specimens  of  the  art  at  various  periods, 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  eentury.  They  are  moit 
of  them  perfect,  and  of  very  elegant  design  and  workmanship.  In  addition  to  tfaii, 
some  of  them  are  of  historical  interest,  and  they  formed  part  of  the  late  Mr.  BenuTs 
collection. 

No.  I  is  a  memento  mori  watch,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  made  by  Charles  Bobhiet,— 
from  his  name,  an  English  maker.  It  has  Latin  mottoes  round  portions  of  the  akoO, 
which  forms  the  case.  The  watch  is  of  a  similar  kind,  though  differing  in  size  tal 
materia],  to  that  presented  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Mary  Setoun  of  the  house  of 
Wintonn,  one  of  the  four  Maries,  maids  of  honour  to  their  unfortunate  Sovereign. 
This  latter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lauder  famOy.  An  engraving  of  it,in  tbe 
Illustrsted  News  Almanac  for  180*2,  is  sufficiently  correct  for  comparison. 

No.  2  is  a  scolloped  or  padlock  locket-shaped  watch,  with  crystal  front  and  ribbed 
crystal  back.  The  sides  are  of  gilt  metal.  It  is  figured  in  Mr.  Bemal's  eatalogae, 
and  was  made  by  Gio  Bait  Nascarone.  It  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  tiie  Itit 
described. 

No.  8  is  a  silver  watch  purchased  at  Mr.  Bemal's  sale,  and  said  to  have  beeo  girea 
by  Charies  I  to  Colonel  Hammond  at  Carisbrooke.  I  believe  there  is  no  aecoant  of 
this  gift  in  any  history  or  memoir  of  that  monarch ;  but  it  was  alluded  to  as  a  relie  of 
him  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Archpological  Associatioo. 
In  the  centre  of  Uie  outer  case  there  is  an  engraving  of  the  monarch  praying  ai  he  ii 
represented  in  the  ftontispiece  of  Eikon  Basilike.  At  the  back  of  the  inner  ease  is 
the  engraving  of  a  man  in  a  gown  praying,  with  our  Saviour  above,  and  die  legend  in 
a  scroll, — **  And  what  I  sai  to  you  I  sal  unto  all, — ^watoh."  I  may  mention  it  as  euions 
that  this  quotation  from  Scripture  is  not  exactly  according  to  our  authorized  translation, 
the  Geneva  version,  or  that  by  Cranmer.  The  watch  was  made  in  London,  by  Biehard 
Bower. 

Nos.  4  to  7  are  gold  watches  enamelled  by  the  famous  enamellers  of  Blois.  This 
art,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  in  a  Paper  of  his  on  watches  in  the  Archeeologia,  was  first 
used  for  such  a  purpose  by  Toutin  in  1640,  and  ceased  about  the  year  1680,  or  towaids 
the  olose  of  the  century.  His  most  celebrated  pupil,  Vanguer  Piu,  painted  the  wateh 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Anne  of  Austria,  which  I  purchased  at  Mr.  Bemal's  ssle.  It 
is  indeed  a  specimen  as  worthy  of  her  taste  as  of  the  artistes  celebrity.    {Setflate,) 

Another  of  Toutin's  pupils  named  Huoud  painted  the  watch  representing  the  Boman 
lady  who  nourished  her  father  condemned  to  starvation.  She  was  permitted  to  see 
him  daily — and  her  history  has,  as  you  are  all  aware,  been  immortalized  by  Byron. 

*  "  Viage  Pintoresoo  fy  Arqeolojico  sobre  la  parte  mas  interesante  de  la  Bepublica  Mctjicuu,  a 
lofl  anos  transonrridos,  des  de  18S9  hasta  1834.  nor  le  Arqnitecto  Don  Caries  NeVel,  dO  lamintfi 
Lito  grafidas,  con  su  iexto  explicativo.    Paris  y  Mcjico  MDCGCXXXIX." 
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This  watch  hdlonged  to  Prhioe  Alhertfi  mother,  the  DocheBS  of  Saxe-Gobnrg,  and  was 
pnrohased  at  her  sale  in  1852.    It  was  made  at  QeneTa,  by  Abraham  Carl  Liatte. 

The  enamelled  watch  No.  6,  is  by  an  unknown  artist  The  exterior  is  very  minntely 
finished  with  classical  subjects  on  the  fh>nt  and  back,  bnt  the  landseapes  in  the 
interior  are  less  beantiftil.    The  works  were  made  at  Amsterdam  by  Josephas  Norris. 

The  enamelled  watch  No.  7  is  interesting  as  containing  in  the  inner  ease  a  portrait 
of  the  E ail  of  Rochester,  and  on  the  dial  one  of  Charles  IT.  They  are  probably  the 
work  of  a  less  eminent  artist  than  Pin  or  Hnond,  bnt  are  nevertheless  of  eonsiderable 
merit.    The  works  are  by  fiobert  Dlngley,  London. 

No.  8  is  an  alarom  pocket  clock.  The  case  is  made  of  brass,  with  open  work  for 
the  emission  of  sound.  The  makei^s  name  is  Pierre  Maingot,  Paris— date  probably 
early  in  the  17th  century.    It  has  a  curious  key. 

Ko.  9  an  alarum  watch  of  silTer.  The  case  is  cut  in  an  intricate  pattern,  for  the 
emission  of  sound.    Date,  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

No.  10,  a  gold  watch  made  in  Liverpool  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
by  Ralph  Eden.  The  outer  case  is  much  older,  and  of  the  kind  fashionable  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Ov  THB  SixoK  Elkmbvt  xh  TBS  DicTiOH  OF  Ehglish  Pobtbt.  By  David 
Buxton,  Esq,* 


Qth  November,  l&b6.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Thb  Rbv.  Db.  Tbom,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair, 
The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  : — 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Part 
iii,  1855. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  the  Institutions  in  Union, 
Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  147,  '48,  *49,  '50. 

From  the  Society.   Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  parts  1,  2,  and  8,  for  1855. 

From  Lord  Londesborough.    Miscellanea  Graphioa,  parts  5  and  6. 

From  James  Newlands,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  List  of  Sewers  in  the  Borough 
of  Liverpool,  1855. 

From  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  F.G.S.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Scientific 
Inquiries,  in  relation  to  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1854.f 

Appendix  to  ditto. 

Letter  A^m  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  accompanying  a  Report 
of  Dr.  Sutherland,  on  the  Cholera  of  1854  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Results  of  the  different  modes  of  Treating  Cholera  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Results  of  the  different  modes  of  Treating  Cholera  in  the 
Provinces. 

Report  of  the  Medical  Council  to  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  in  relation  to  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1854. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  an  ancient  sheep-bell,  which  had  been  dug  up  near  Llanbadrig, 
in  Anglesea.  It  is  identical  in  form  with  the  hawk's  bell  of  heraldry;  and  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Idth  century. 

*  Transoctioiis,  p.  35. 
f  Mr.  Sansom  drew  attantion  to  twenty-seveu  beoatiftilly  executed  plates  in  this  volame.    They 
represent  the  ndcroeoopic  appearance  of  the  water  with  which  various  parts  of  London  are 
supplied.    This  led  to  a  notice,  by  Mr.  Boalt,  of  some  peouliarities  of  the  liverpool  water. 


Dr.  Home  also  drew  attantion  to  a  pentagonal  erystal  of  stone,  aboat  two  inchM 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  stone  at  &e  iron  works  of  Ystaljfeia,  netr 
Swansea,  had  been  nearly  in  a  state  of  ftision  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  on  the  fin 
which  it  snstalned  being  blown  ont,  it  split  into  crystals,  of  which  this  was  one. 

Mr.  Danson,  V.P.,  read  some  remarks  on  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Bnxton»  which  had  htm 
laid  before  the  Society  at  the  preyions  meeting.    See  note,  page  48. 
The  following  Paper  was  then  read  i-^ 

Litbbpool:  Mbmobaitda  Touonnra  its  Abba  awd  Populavtoit,  dubxvo  m 
viBST  HALF  01  THB  Pbbsbvt  Cbbtubt.    B^  J.  T.  Dtouom^  F.8.8.,  Y.P.« 


i6th  November,  1856.    SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 

Thb  Bbt.  Db.  Thom,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  EyiDn  Boberts,  of  St  Asaph,  was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Sodetf. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Jonmal  of  the  Boyal  Oeographical  Society,  with  maps  and 
illustrations,  toL  xxit,  1854. 

Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographioal  Socirtr,  by 
the  Eail  of  EUesmere,  E.a.,  D.CJL.,  President 

From  Professor  Sedgwick.  A  Synopsis  of  the  ClassifioatioD  of  the  Bridsb  Palso- 
zoic  Bocks,  with  a  systematic  description  of  British  Palieozoic  Fossils,  by 
Professor  Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  McCoy,  now  of  Melboane 
University.    2  vols.  4to. 

From  Sir  John  Bichardson,  C.B.,  M.D.  MagneUcal  and  Meteorological  Obaem- 
tions  at  I  ake  Athabasca  and  Fort  Simpson,  by  Capt  J.  H.  Lefiroy,  Boyil 
Artillery,  and  at  Fort  Confidence,  in  Great  Bear  Lake,  by  Sir  J<^m  Biohsidsoi. 
Printed  by  order  of  Qovemment,  1855. 

From  the  Author.  Fonr  Papers,  viz.:  (1)  On  the  Action  of  Organic  Adds  on 
Cotton  and  Flax  Fibres;  (2)  On  the  Action  of  Gallic  and  Tannic  Addi 
in  Dyemg;  .(8)  On  the  Adolteration  of  Oils,  by  F.  Crace  Calvert,  F-CS, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Manchester ;  and  (4)  On  Alloys,  by  Prol^ss<»  Cilwit 
and  B.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

From  the  Author.  Paper  on  loe  Impediments  in  Australian  Vovaffes,  by  John 
Thomas  Towson,  Esq. 

From  J.  C.  Dalton,  Esq.  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  and  Derby  Museum  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool;  October, 
1855. 

From  William  Blaokmore,  Esq.  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Liverpool  Eleetioa 
Petition,  taken  before  the  Select  Committee,  with  the  Proceedimn  of  the 
Committee,  1858.  ^ 

From  Thomas  Moore,  Sen.,  Esq.  Newspaper  Slip— Adviee  to  Emigrants  to  New 
Zealand. 

Bfr.  Whitehead  exhibited  a  very  interesting  speohnen  of  the  sheU  known  as  VokU 
punctata  (Swainson),  or  Aulica  punctata  (Gray). 

Mr.  Sansom  exhibited  a  print  from  a  highly  magnified  photogrn^  ot  Kmfknk 
angulata.  It  was  supposed  to  be  magnified  18,000  diameters,  and  the  spots  ftameriy 
supposed  to  be  lines  were  seen  as  dots  of  a  hexagonal  shape.    These  dots  hid  been 

*  Transactions,  p.  93. 


measDred,  ami  were  found  to  be  52  tbousandths  of  an  inch  io  i1iatuet<r,  in  tleir 
nataral  state. 

Dr.  Home  exhibited  a  portable  Gyroscope,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Cbadburu 
of  Lord  street,  and  drew  attention  to  the  vaiious  motions  of  which  it  was  susoepUble. 
He  also  explained  to  the  meeting  the  soientifio*  principles  which  were  thas  ilustrated. 

Mr.  H.  Meeson,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Agrnew,  of  Manchester,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
selection  of  sixteen  Photographs,  firom  the  series  of  Fenton's  Crimean  Illustrations. 
They  consisted  of  six  portraits  of  Generals,  and  ten  Landscapes  and  Groups,  in  and 
near  Balaclava. 

The  following  Paper  was.then  read : — 

Dbsobiption  ov  ▲  Patent  Abacus.    By  J.  Gregory  Jones,  Esq. 

This  Abncns  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Collegiate  Institution.  It  was  placed  in  the  meetiDg-room.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
familiarize  the  pnpils  of  our  Schools  with  the  operations  of  Addition ;  and  thus  to 
save  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupils,  or  to  afford  greater  leisure  for  the  explanation 
of  principles.  By  the  simple  movement  of  a  slide,  a  vast  number  of  combinations 
can  be  obtained,  each  of  which  may  be  distinguished  with  facility,  by  a  number,  for 
reference  to  a  printed  Key.  This  states  the  correct  sum  of  every  arrangement  of 
columns  of  figures,  and  thus  affords  an  easy  means  of  comparing  the  result  which  the 
pupil  produces.  The  practical  mode  of  using  the  instrument  was  shewn  ;  and  some  of 
those  to  whom  its  use  had  been  familiar,  displayed  great  celerity  and  accuracy  iu  the 
process  of  adding. 


6M  December,  1855.     ARCHAEOLOGICAL   SECTION. 
Samuel  Gath,  Erq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

William  Allcard,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Warrington. 

Edward  Batty,  Esq.,  84,  Stafford  Street. 

J.  Black,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Southport 

John  Bowes,  Esq.,  Warrington. 

F.  Grace  Calvert,  F.C.S.,  &c,  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 

James  L.  Crosse,  Esq.,  6,  Sandon  Terrace. 

Edward  Estill,  Esq.,  Orange  Court,  Castle  Street 

David  Johnson  Macfie,  Esq.,  Bachelor  Street,  Dale  Street. 

John  Newton,  Esq.,  15,  West  Derby  Street 

William  R.  Sandbaoh,  Esq.,  Bank  Buildings,  Cook  Street. 

John  R.  Shawe,  Esq.,  Arrowe,  Woodchurch,  Cheshire. 

George  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  Lomlon. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :— 

From  the  Institute.  The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Archeological  Institute;  volumes  vi,  vii,  vjii, 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  parts  1  and  2  of  volume  xii. 

•  These  experiments  were  exhibited  by  M.  Foacault,  the  inventor,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Aseooiaiion  at  Liverpool;  and  an  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Report  for  that  Meeting,  Pro- 
ceedings, p.  36,  under  the  title  "  Nouvetles  Experiences  sur  le  Mouvement  de  la  Terre  au  Moytn  du 
Gyroscope."  An  aocoont  is  also  given  in  the  Comptes  Bendus  de  f  Acadhnie  des  Sciences.  On 
Afarch  12th,  1«M,  the  nature  of  these  experiments  was  explained  at  the  Ashmolean  Society 
Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Experimental  Philosophy.  Allusion  was  also' 
raatle  to  them  by  the  President,  Lord  Wrottesley  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
November  30th,  1855,  in  presenting  the  Copley  Medal  to  M.  Foucault— Procwrf/na*  of  the  Royal 
Society,  volume  vii,  p.  574.  * 
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From  the  Cambrian  Areheologioal  Assoeiation.  Aroheeologia  Cambrensis,  for  July 
and  October,  18d5.    Third  series,  Nos.  8  and  4. 

From  the  Author.  British  Antiquities ;  their  present  treatment  and  their  letl 
claims,  by  A.  H.  Bhind,  F.S.A.  London  and  Scotland.    Pamph.,  1855. 

From  the  Editor.  Parallel  Passages  from  two  Tales,  elucidating  the  origin  of  die 
Plot  of  Guy  Mannering,  edited  by  Gilbert  James  French^  Corr.  F.8.A.,  Sect, 
and  printed  for  presentation.    Pamph.,  1855. 

From  the  Ber.  P.  8.  Dale,  M.A.  Thirteen  Pamphlets,  principally  from  the  earlier 
press  of  Liverpool,  consisting  of  the  following :— - 

The  Dispensary,  a  Poem,  by  James  Clarke ;  Lirerpool,  1783.  A  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  at  St  George's  Church,  Liverpool, 
by  the  Be?.  Samuel  Renshaw,  M.A. ;  London,  1703.  Miscellany  Poems  on  moial 
subjects ;  Chester,  1750.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Assizes  held  at  Lancaster, 
10th  August,  1787,  b||the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Clitheroe,  author  of  tb« 
Aroheological  Dictiowy ;  Leeds,  1707.  Christian  Knowledge  and  UniTentl 
Privilege,  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Warrington  Blue  Cott 
School,  by  the  Bev.  Edw.  Owen,  M  A. ;  Warrington,  1770.  A  Charge  delivered 
to  the  Clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  in  1814,  by  Geo.  H.  Law,  D.D.,  Bishop; 
Chester,  1814.  Assize  Sermon  preached  at  York,  by  the  Bev.  John  Vanse,  M.A.; 
Liverpool,  1811.  Commencement  Sermon  at  Cambridge,  by  Law,  Prebendtiy 
of  Carlisle,  July  1, 1804.  Charge  delivered  to  the  CUrgy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chester  at  the  primary  Visitation,  1825,  by  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.,  Bishop; 
London,  18*25.  Bemarks  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  System  of  Education,  by  Williani 
Fell,  Teacher,  Warrington ;  London,  1811.  Pastoral  ThooghU  on  the  Aspeet 
of  the  Times,  in  four  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  George's,  Everton,  by  the 
Bev.  P.  Buddicom,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  London,  1830.  Three  Sermons  on  Artielf 
zvii  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Hull,  M.A. ;  Liverpool, 
1821.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Wigan  Chnroh,  and  published  by  request; 
Liverpool,  1753. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  gutta  percha  impression  of  a  leaden  seal,  found  at  Nantwieb, 
in  Cheshire,  in  May  last  The  original  was  about  six  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  die 
Crown  Inn  yard.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  author  of  the 
Beliquiee  Isurianee.    The  legend  is  sigill  simohis  til  bah  (tdfi). 

Dr.  Hume  also  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  nnmbers  of  the  lUnstnted 
Sydney  News^  which  seemed  to  have  been  of  great  interest  as  an  exposition  of  Coloniil 
life.  The  00th  and  concluding  number  contained  three  Australian  scenes,  and  four 
iUnstrations  of  native  Zoology. 

An  ancient  vase  was  handed  round  for  inspection,  the  property  of  Yalentioe  Bird, 
M.D.,  of  Seacombe.  It  was  found  in  South  America,  in  the  excavations  for  the  Lioaa 
and  Arica  Bail  way,  and  contained  human  bones  in  a  state  of  great  preservatioo. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  an  elaborately-made  Tea  Caddy  of  the  usual  form,  but  veij 
large.  The  ground  work  is  wood,  over  which  is  laid  in  mosaic  work  a  variety  of 
patterns  in  squares  and  stars,  and  amongst  the  rest  are  masonic  emblems—the  level, 
rule,  compasses,  pillars,  sun,  moon,  &c.  On  the  panel  in  the  front  are  two  saljeeti 
in  engraviug  firom  copper  plates,  one  representing  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  tAekM, 
and  Uie  other  a  jolly  looking  landlord,  whose  appearance  shews  that  he  has  paid 
attention  to  creature  comforts,  some  of  which  surruimd  him,  whilst  he  is  very 
anxiously  watching  the  tap  of  a  large  hogshead  of  ale  which  is  running  into  one  ot 
the  brown  jugs  of  the  day.  The  whole  of  the  ornaments  are  composed  of  pottery 
work,  and  display  great  ingenuity  in  the  adjustment  of  the  pieces  and  the  arraDgefnent 
of  the  colours.  Probably  all  which  were  then  known  are  displayed ;  they  tbos  sherfo 
an  interesting  manner  the  state  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  in  Liveipool 
abont  1780. 

Mr.  Mayer  also  exhibited  an  Ivory  Comb  measuring  7  inohes  long  by  5|  broid. 
It  is  of  the  usual  fomi,  of  the  large  medieeval  specimens  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
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antiquaries.  The  teeth  are  placed  on  each  side,  and  are  If  inch  long;  those  on  one 
side  are  extremely  heary  tnd  thick.  At  each  end  of  the  teeUi  are  compartments  filled 
with  scrolls  and  flowers.  Extending  the  whole  length  of  the  centres  are  two  subjects 
in  high  relief,  one  of  them  representing  a  hnntiDg  scene,  and  the  other  a  hawking 
scene.  From  the  costnmes  it  is  thought  to  have  been  made  about  the  period  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

Mr.  Gray  exhibited  a  copy  of  Hogg^s  Queen's  Wake,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  author  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Gray.  It  was  interesting  from 
containing  in  the  margin  an  autograph  key  to  the  modem  poets,  indicated  under  the 
bardic  titles.*  Mr.  Gray  exhibiteid  with  Uiis,  the  Album  of  Miss  M.  A.  Browne,  (the 
late  Mrs.  James  Gray),  containing  original  poems  and  drawings  of  great  interest ;  also 
a  volume  of  MS,  letters  from  the  Tarious  literary  persons  with  whom  she  had  been 
in  correspondenee,  including  many  from  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Hofland,  &e. 


•  This  was  the  edition  of  1822,  which  contained  numerous  additiona  to  the  original  Poem. 
The  following  are  the  principal  persons  indicated,  and  the  reapeotiye  descriptiona  of  them  :— 

lat  Bard— Datid  Bizzio. 

**  The  stranger  yonth, 
The  gandy  minstrel  of  the  south, 
Whose  glossy  eye  and  lady  form 
Had  never  braVd  the  northern  atorm." 

8th  Bard—Mr.  Wk.  TsmrAirr,  Author  of  "  Anster  Fair,**  afterwards  Profeasor  In  tha 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 

«  The  Eighth  was  from  the  Leven  coast" 

**  Mounted  the  Bard  of  Fyfe  on  high, 
Bushy  hia  beard  and  wild  his  eye : 
His  cheek  was  furrowed  by  the  gale." 

**  Oalm  and  benignant  as  a  child, 
Tot  spoke  to  all  that  viewed  bim  nigh ; 
That  more  was  there  than  met  the  eye." 

9th  Bard— PaorBSSOB  Wilsok. 

"  His  looks  were  Hir  as  sunny  sky, 
His  cheek  was  ruddy,  bright  bis  eye, 
His  speech  was  like  the  mnsio'e  voice 
Mixed  with  the  cataract's  swaying  noise ; 
His  harp  strings  sounded  wild  and  deep. 
With  lulling  aweU  and  lordly  sweep." 

10th  Bard— '<  The  Author,  Jambs  Hooo." 

**  The  Bard  on  Ettriok'a  mountain-^reen 
In  nature's  bosom  nursed  had  been." 

Idth  Bard— "The  Bev.  Jambs  Gkat,  afterwarda  my  brother-in-law.— J.  H." 

"  The  next  was  bred  on  southern  shore, 
Beneath  the  mists  of  Lammermore. 

•  •  •  • 

Wen  toned  his  voice  of  wars  to  aing, 

Hia  hair  was  dark  as  raven'a  wing ; 

His  eye  an  intellectual  lance 

No  heart  could  bear  its  searching  glance ; 

But  every  Bard  to  him  was  dear, 

His  heart  was  kind,  his  soul  sincere." 

Wh  Bard— "Allak  OumavoBAM." 

**  The  next  was  from  a  western  vale. 
Where  Nith  winda  slowly  down  the  dale ; 
Where  play  the  waves  o'er  golden  grain. 
Like  mmiio  billows  of  the  main. 
Of  the  old  elm  hia  harp  was  made. 
That  bent  o'er  Oluden's  loneliest  shade. 

•  •  •  • 

That  Harp  could  make  the  matron  stare. 
Bristle  the  peasant's  hoary  hair. 


Make  patriot  breasts  with  ardour  glow, 
And  warrior  pant  to  meet  the  foe.'^^ 


V  M,  \,;r  :  ',  1  f\  f  lir.v.  m^  transcript  of  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  ihe 
}  .. :  '1  n  f  J.  Y.  A.^e^mau,  Lsq.,  See.  S.A.  It  was  written  bj  Comet  Pease  to  bis 
croi! "  vin-law,  Captain  Adam  Baynes,  of  the  Parliamentary  Array.  The  broibfr 
liicbard  mentioned  in  the  postscript,  was  a  Captain  Richard  Pease,  also  a  Bonndbetd 
ofScer.  The  letter  alludes  to  the  unfortunate  termination  of  Sir  George  Booth's  rising 
in  favonr  of  Charles  II. 

I  suppose  ere  this  you  have  an  ace*  of  the  the  (sic)  great  riclory  obtained  with 
little  bloodshed  upon  Friday  last  This  day  Chester  was  sarrender^d  to  mj 
Lord  Lambert  without  any  termes  but  his  own,  some  of  the  enimyes  horse  went 
hence  last  night  and  this  morning  to  the  number  of  300  to  chirt  oastle  in  Wiles 
under  the  comand  of  S^  Thomas  Middleton,  the  owner  of  it,  to  which  place  cni 
Troope  and  3  more  of  my  Ld!  Begim^  &  some  foote  are  marehf  this  altemoone, 
tomorrow  god  willing  I  purpose  to  be  with  them,  they  by  this  night  at  Bixtm. 
lil  Kilmurrey,  8;  Will.  Neale  and  many  other  persons  of  quality  are  taken,! 
desire  you  will  please  to  prsent  my  choyce  respects  to  all  your  sweet  babyes  ind 
my  (Icnr  sister  &  all  friends  &  accept  the  same  yourselfe 

Frm 

S'. 

Your  most  afieotio :  &  obliged  Brother 
J.  Pease. 

Chester,  Aug.  25.  1059. 

^\ 
D\  Devevier*  is  here  end  presents  his  respects  to  you  and  yoV*  pray  remember 
me  to  Bro.  Richard  and  his  wife  if  they  be  in  towne. 

Mr.  Gray  exhibited  an  interesting  portrait  of  Milton,  apparently  of  the  date  1650  to 
1070,  painted  within  the  separable  sides  of  a  Spanish  dollar. 

In  illustration  of  his  Paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Stonehouse  exhibited  a  view  of  Dilton 
Castle,  and  a  plan  of  the  Pile  of  Fonldrey.  Mr.  H.  Johnson  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  Iron  Ore  from  Cleator,  near  Whitehaven. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  room  had  been  taken  for  the  reception  of  the 
Society's  Library  and  Moseum,  at  No.  57,  Ranelagh  Street. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

A  Day  in  Low  Fuehbss.    (Abridged.)    Bif  Jamet  Stonehouse. 

The  districts  of  High  and  Low  Fnmess  abound  with  objeets  of  interest,  in  which 
the  antiquarian,  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  artist,  woold  delight.  Low  Fiumess 
is  bounded  by  High  Fumess  on  the  north,  bj  the  Leren  ri?er  and  Morecambe  Bay  on 
the  east,  by  die  Irish  Sea  on  the  south,  and  by  Uie  Duddon  river  on  the  west.  The 
boundary  line  between  High  and  Low  Fumess  may  be  drawn  fh>m  Aldingham  <ni  th« 
Leven  to  Kirkby  Ireleth  on  the  Duddon.  Fumess  was  conquered  by  Agrioola  io  ida 
second  campaign,  a.d.  79,  and  it  is  said  that  at  Dalton  there  was  a  Roman  Station. 
The  Romans  made  a  road  through  Fumess,  remains  of  which  were  first  discovered  in 
March,  1774,  near  Mountbarrow  House,  and  under  Bardsea  park  wall  another  portioo 
of  it  was  found.  In  1813,  an  ancient  road,  paved  with  large  stones,  was  met  widi  it 
the  head  of  Goldmire.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Romans  entered  Fumess  by 
Conishead,  whence  theur  road  proceeded  to  Thomwest,  through  Streetgate,  to  the  ple^ 
where  it  joins  the  new  turnpike  road  to  Ulverstone.  Hence  its  direction  is  by  Lmdeli 
to  Dalton.    At  the  cross  at  Dalton  it  turns  up  Scalegate  to  Duddon  Sands. 

After  the  Romans,  the  Britons  occupied  the  country ;  the  Danes  succeeded,  ai  the 
numerous  Danish  words  still  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  shew.  Next  the  Saxons, 
who  were  followed  by  the  Normans.  Though  the  name  of  Fumess  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Doomsday  Survey,  yet  numerous  places  in  it  are  set  down,  as  well  as  the  owners 

•  SfcUne  letters  of  this  individual  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anliiiawi'^' 


of  lauds,  and  the  extent  of  territory  held  by  each.  It  was  In  a  highly  cuUi voted  state, 
as  the  Survey  states  that  sixty  ploughs  were  owned  by  the  chieftains  and  their  teiiniita. 
We  first  visit  Walney  Island,  about  ten  miles  long  by  one  in  brealtli.  It  contains 
two  hamlets,  North  Scale  and  Bigger,  and  between  them  is  a  small  CliBp^l  of  KR«e  to 
Dalton.  At  Bigger  there  is  an  ancient  dike,  oonstrncted  originally  hy  the  mon1(s  ^r 
Fnmess,  with  great  care,  to  ward  off  the  sea.  It  is  a  mile  ui  length,  with  a  foot  wn)k 
on  the  top.  There  are  other  dikes,  which  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  keep  in  lepnir, 
as  they  hold  their  lands  on  the  condition  that  if  any  are  destroyed  by  the  sea,  the 
remainder  most  pay  the  rent  of  those  which  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  theii  own. 
The  sea  broke  over  in  1774,  and  in  1790,  and  occasionally  since.  About  fifty  years 
ago,  some  onriously  shaped  cannons  and  other  war  implements  were  discovered,  cnst 
on  the  island  probably  from  a  wreck,  in  the  time  of  Richard  1 1. 

There  is  a  revolving  light  on  the  south  end  of  the  island.  From  Walney  we  proceed 
to  Fonldrey,  where  is  the  fortress  known  as  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey  Cnstle,  constructed 
(Camden)  about  1327,  as  a  refuge  fur  the  monks  of  FumesH  in  time  of  need.  The 
published  views  of  this  ruin  do  not  convey  the  best  idea  of  what  it  is  like.  Fonldrey 
island  has  to  a  great  extent  been  wnsbed  away.  The  castle  covered  about  three  flcre«», 
and  consisted  of  a  keep  or  central  tower,  an  inner  wall,  a  niont,  now  nearly  filled  np 
through  lapse  of  time,  and  an  outer  wall.  Tne  ruins  are  curious,  and  deserve  a  detailed 
examination.  Lambert  Simnel  landed  here  in  1487,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Swarth- 
moor  and  Cartmel,  whence  he  marched  to  Stoke-on>Trent.  Of  the  Fumess  gentry  he  was 
joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle,  or  disappeared.  Mr.  Roby 
founds  a  story  on  this  circumstance  in  his  "  Traditions  of  Lancashire  "  From  the 
Pile  of  Fouldrey  we  proceed  to  Furaess  Abbey,  which  is  four  miles  distant  from  the 
railway  station  on  Boe  Island.  The  ruins  are  said  to  stand  on  sixty -five  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  situated  in  a  glen  called  Beckansgill,  or  the  glen  of  the  deadly  night- 
shade. The  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  on  the  nones  of  July,  1 1*27, 
by  Cistercian  monks,  with  Ewan,  their  first  abbot.  It  was  second  in  importance  only 
to  Fountains  in  Studley  Park.  At  the  dissolution  in  1537,  it  had  a  revenue  of  i'HOri 
Ids.  5d.,  exclusive  of  the  woods,  pastures,  fisheries,  saltworks,  mills,  &c.  Its  hospitality 
was  great,  and  education  was  not  neglected.  Of  the  church  there  are  remains  of  ihe 
chancel  and  vestry,  the  north  and  south  aisles,  the  lofty  arches  of  the  nave,  and  the 
belfry  or  western  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  8urroun«linf( 
country.  The  sedilia,  carved,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  Italian  artists,  form  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  extant  in  freestone.  Our  space  does  not  admit  a  more  detailed  notice 
of  this  splendid  ruin. 

Dalton  Castle,  distant  firom  the  abbey  abont  a  mile  and  a  half,  was  erected  by  the 
Fumess  abbots  for  defence  and  for  civil  purposes.  It  is  a  square  block  of  buihling, 
and  its  walls  are  six  feet  thick.  In  front  of  it  the  market  was  held  till  it  was  removed 
to  Ulverstone.  Dalton  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  but  the  examination 
of  a  mound  near  ihe  church  did  not  lead  to  any  results.  Some  copper  weapons,  probnbly 
celts,  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  many  years  ago ;  and  in  1804,  a  coin  Inscribed  with 
the  word  SOL  in  Roman  characters  on  each  side.  In  1709,  in  sinking  a  shaft  for  iron 
ore  near  Dalton,  there  was  found  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak  tree, 
which  had  assumed  the  colour  of  ebony.  The  church  bears  date  abont  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  it  there  ia  a  large  stone  font,  curiously  carved,  which  was  brought  from 
the  abbey.  Mention  is  made  in  the  **  TaUer**  of  a  great  festival  at  this  place,  at  which 
a  great  hunt  took  place  on  the  morning,  and  a  grand  ball  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  in 
the  evening. 

From  Dalton  we  proceed  to  Lindell,  where  are  extensive  iron  mines,  some  of  which 
have  been  worked  for  centuries.  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  fine  iron  ore  of 
this  district,  some  of  which  yields  75  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  Britons,  Saxons,  &c., 
in  their  turn  knew  their  value,  and  the  abbots  of  Furness  Abbey  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  profits  of  the  mines.  At  Lindell  Moor,  on  the  2dth  Sept ,  1013,  the  king's 
forces  were  beaten  by  the  parliamentarians. 

From  Lindell  we  proceed  eastward  to  Urswick,  which  consists  of  Little  and  Great 
Urswiok.    At  the  former  is  a  curious  place  called  the  Stone  Walls,  situated  in  some 
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fields  at  tbe  back  of  the  Swan  pablio -house  opposite  the  post-offiee.  Large  qoantities 
of  stones  are  found  in  se?eral  fields,  lying  scattered  about,  and  preserrhig  now  bat 
little  of  their  original  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  plan  of  the  stmctuies  that 
may  have  existed  in  bygone  days.  Are  tbey  druidical  remains  ?  Are  they  the  remnanti 
of  some  Sistuntian  village  ?    Or  some  temple  of  a  primitire  race  ? 

Urswiek  Church  is  a  small  edifice,  erected  about  fifty  years  after  the  Conquest,  and 
is  dedicated  to  St  Mary-in-the-Field.  On  the  western  side  there  is  a  much  mutilated 
figure  of  tbe  Tirgin  and  child.  The  bell  bears  an  inscription  to  the  efieet  that  it  vas 
tbe  gift  of  William  de  Harrington  and  his  lady  Margaret.  The  interior  of  the  dmreh 
has  been  lately  decorated.  Stained  glass  windows  ba>e  been  put  in  the  eastern  end 
and  southern  side,  and  encaustic  tiles  placed  in  the  chancel.  The  mopks  of  Funwn 
owned  the  advowson  before  the  demolition  of  the  monastery.  In  1774  a  curious  copper 
▼essel,  weighing  three  pounds  two  ounces,  was  found  near  the  church,  and  in  1798  a 
silver  coin  of  Otho. 

From  Urswiek  we  proceed  to  Birkrigg,  a  moorland  overlooking  Moreeambe  Bay— die 
Tillage  of  Bardsea  stands  at  its  base.  From  the  most  elevated  point  of  Birkrigg  a  moat 
extensive  view  may  be  had,  embracing  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  Westraoriani 
add  the  mountains  of  Lancashire.  The  moor  is  scattered  all  over  with  stones  of  eroy 
siae  and  shape,  presenting  a  most  singular  appearance.  Are  not  these  stonea  the 
remains  of  some  town  of  yore,  whose  name  and  inhabitants  have  been  forgotten  ? 

At  Aldingham  there  is  a  curious  remnant  of  antiquity,  viz.,  a  mound  and  ditch  and  an 
enclosure.  The  mound,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  high  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
washed  away  by  the  sea.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  the  mote  hill,  or  place  of 
assembly  of  tbe  lords  of  Aldingham.  It  is  said  that  Aldingham  Church  stood  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  village  at  the  conquest,  and  that  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  left 
it  in  its  present  position,  and  several  villages  in  its  vicinity  are  supposed  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea.  Proceeding  southward  we  approach  the  ruins  of  Gleaston 
Castle,  tbe  residence  and  fortress  of  the  lords  of  Aldingham.  In  the  beginning  of  HaiT*! 
reign  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  well  deaerres 
a  visit  by  the  antiquary.  The  way  back  to  Pile  Harbour  presents  no  object  worthy  of 
much  note,  except  the  picturesque  village  of  Leece  scattered  round  a  large  tarn. 


18/^  December,    1855.    LITERARY    SECTION. 
J.  T.  Danson,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  m  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

H.  C.  Barton,  Esq.,  Fishergate,  Preston ;    and  F.  Steiner,  Esq.,  Hyndbon, 
Accrington. 

James  Aspinall  Tobin,  Esq.,  late  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  having  signified  his  wish  to 
remain  a  Member  of  the  Society,  was  enrolled  widiout  election  or  entrance  fee,  is 
accordance  with  Law  xiil. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  volumes  i.  Hi  "!• 
IV,  v,  and  vi ;  Transactions  eleven  parts,  for  1864 ;  Transactions,  parts  1  to 
6,  for  1855.  Appendix,  containing  List  of  Members,  Laws,  &c. ;  VietioBUJ 
of  the  Dakota  Language,  in  two  parts,  1st  English,  Circassian,  Turkish; 
2nd  Circassian,  English,  Turkish,  with  a  preface,  and  a  table  of  tbe  alphabet 
adopted  to  express  the  Adee-Gbey  language. 

From  the  Society.  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man* 
Chester,  vol.  xii,  Csecond  series),  1855. 
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From  W.  B.  D.  D.  TambnU,  Esq.,  Hon.  Mem.    Several  copies  of  an  Essay  on 
Ships'  Compasses,  by  Thomas  Allan,  G.E.,  London. 

From  the  Abb6  Cochet.    Notice  Biographiqne  sar  M.  Nell  de  Breant^,  Gonseiller 
General  de  la  Seine  Jnfeiieare. 

From  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.    Daplioate  of  the  Abb^  Cooh^f  s  Memoir  of 
M.  NeU  de  Br^aut^. 

Mr.  Marsh  exhibited  sereral  Aatographs,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Nantwich.  They  were  (1)  Two  Reiy^Tes,  signed  by  Charles  I;  (2)  A  State  Dooa- 
ment,  bearing  the  signature  of  Sir^^ier  Raleigh  ;  (3)  A  Warrant  nnder  the  hand  of 
the  lord  keeper  William,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Amndel  and  Surrey,  Viscount 
Conway,  Sir  Thom^u  Edwardes,  Sir  John  Sickling,  Sir  John  Coke,  and  Sir  Richard 
Weston,  directed  to  Bridgeman,  Bishop  of  Chester,  whose  signature  is  endorsed, 
relating  to  a  ?opish  conspiracy  in  the  year  1625 ;  (4)  A  Letter  fh>m  Lady  Hatton, 
widow  of  Edward  Coke,  to  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  requesting  his  arbitration  in  a  dispute 
between  herself  and  her  late  husband's  executors. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  pair  of  Wedgwood  Cameos,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
Seacombe,  representing  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his  Wife. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  death  of  Joseph  Brooks  Yates,  Esq.,  F.SJL.,  F.R.G.8., 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  progress  of 
Literature  and  Science  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  thought  the  Society  might  with 
great  propriety  put  upon  record,  their  sense  of  his  loss. 

Another  member,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  stated  some  facts*  respecting 
Mr.  Yates's  conneetion  with  the  local  literature. 

It  was  then  moTed  by  Thomas  Sansom,  A.L.S.,  seconded  by  the  ReT.  Thomas 
Moore,  M.A.,  and  resoWed — 

That  this  Society  learns,  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  Joseph  Brooks  Yates,  Esq., 
and  takes  this  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  to  express  on  behalf  of 
its  members,  the  deep  sense  of  his  services  to  the  Literature  and  Science  of  the 
district,  a  feeling  which  they  possess  in  common  with  all  who  are  or  have  been 
oonnected  with  those  pursuits. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  gentleman. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Ths  Emqlish  Poob  Law  Ststsm,  ticwbd  ih  bblation  to  Education  abd 
MoBALS ;  By  the  Rev,  Thomat  Moore,  lf.^.f 


20^^  December,  1855.     SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 
Hbhbt  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

William  Dobson,  Esq.,  Chronicle  Office,  Preston. 

George  Grazebrook,  Esq.,  40,  Canning  Street 

The  Rev.  P.  R.  Robin,  M.A.,  Bamston,  Cheshire. 

William  Turner,  Jun.,Esq.,  Storeton  House,  Storeton,  Cheshire. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  : — 

From  the  Society.    Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man* 
Chester,  vol.  xi,  (second  series),  1854. 

*  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1856. 
+  Transactions,  p.  181. 
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Fioin  the  Society.     Sixteenth  Annual  Beporl  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society,  1855. 
From  the  Mayor  of  Manchester.     Third  Anuuirt-  Report  to  the  Coaneil  of  the  City 
of  Manchester,  of  the  working  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library. 

From  Thomas  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.  The  British  Oracle ;  being  dissertations 
on  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  volume  i,  1769.  The  Lady's  and  Oentle- 
man's  Diary  for  1855. 

From  John  Rooke,  Esq.,  of  Akehead,  Wigton,  Cnroberland.  Geology  of  the  Lake 
District.  Tables  of  Proportional  Results  of  Variable  sums  of  Bank  Notes 
on  the  relative  Price  of  Wheat. 

Mr.  Sansom  exhibited  a  specimen  of  8ph<eria  Robertsi  (Hook),  a  plant-shaped 
parasite  of  the  caterpillar.   Also  Hepialus  Virescent  (Doubleday),  a  New  Zealand  moth. 

Mr.  Sansom  also  exhibited  several  Diagrams  illustrative  of  his  Paper. 

Dr.  Hume  laid  before  the  meeting  a  selection  of  thirty-two  Medallions  and  Seals, 
from  a  large  collection  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Coey.  The  collection,  consisting 
of  more  than  500  in  all,  illustrates  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  reign  of  Napoleoo  I, 
the  Kings  of  France,  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  ancient  Philosophers,  an>i 
allegorical  subjects. 

Mr.  Jacob  exhibited  a  large  Yataghan,  the  scabbard  being  silver,  and  the  hilt  iror; 
inlaid  with  silver.    The  blade  was  of  pure  Damascus  work. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

Otf  A  Fungoid  Dissasb  ivnoTiHO  thb  Pbab  Trbb.     By  Thomas  Sansom^  Eiq* 

Gbnebal  Rem abks  on  thc  Natubal  History  of  thb  Shobbs  op  tub  Mbrsbt. 
By  Richard  A.  Twtar,  Esq. 

Thc  author  entered  into  the  general  appearance  of  the  marine  zoology  of  the  oeigh- 
bourhood,  giving  notices  of  Uie  habits  of  many  of  the  species.  The  following  ire 
extracts : —  • 

**  A  small  cone-shaped  tube  is  found  in  great  abundanee  on  the  sands  near  to  the 
last  tide-mark,  formed  in  the  most  symmetric  and  architectural  manner  by  grains  of 
snnd.  These  are  agglutinated  together  by  a  secretion  from  the  animal's  own  body. 
The  inhabitant  is  a  worm,  (Pectinaria  Belyica.)  In  the  living  state,  it  is  buried 
in  the  sand ;  we  find  only  the  empty  tube.  There  are  other  tubes  frequendy  met 
with,  about  eight  or  ten  inches,  with  a  fimbriated  extremity,  and  covered  with  fi'sgmenti 
of  shell,  and  particles  of  sand  agglutinated  by  a  viscid  secretion  from  the  animal's 
body.  This  is  also  the  habitation  of  a  marine  worm  {Terebella  conchU€ga)t  botitis 
generally  buried  in  the  sand,  out  of  harm's  way,  sometimes  penetrating  to  a  great 
depth.    These  animals  are  oommonly  found  midway  between  the  tide-marks. 

"  Suddenly,  in  the  direction  of  low  water,  may  be  observed  something  in  appearaoee 
like  a  puff  of  black  smoke,  which,  if  watched,  wUl  be  as  instantly  changed  into  a  while 
sheet,  and  again  altered,  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  be  quite  unnoticeable.  These 
appearances  and  changes  are  produced  by  a  large  flock  of  marine  birds,  called  Pone 
( Tringa  Cinclus) ;  and  the  change  in  appearance  is  caused  by  either  the  back  or  brrast 
feathers  presenting  themselves  to  the  sun's  light  This  is  effected  in  a  wonderful 
manner  by  a  sunultaneous  movement  of  the  whole  flock.  Oecasionally  also  may  be 
seen  the  hooded  crow  {Corvus  comir),  but  only  in  the  winter  months.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  at  a  time,  rarely  more,  may  be  seen,  and  sometimes  a  solitary  bird. 
They  are  migratory,  and  generally  arrive  with  the  woodcock. 

**  During  the  summer  months  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  directed  to  a  peculiar 
ocular  deception,  produced  by  the  refractive  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  When  th<« 
tide  is  oat,  he  observes,  looking  north,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  a  very  interestrog 
panorama;  the  objects  being  much  confused,  and  appearing  as  if  in  a  glassy  lake, 

*  Ti  ansae  lions,  p.  103. 
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when  iu  fact  Uiej  are  on  dry  grouud.  This  deception  is  produced  by  the  heat  of  tlie 
sun,  exhausting  the  moisture  from  the  sands,  and  forming  quite  a  mirage.  This 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  deceiving  the  traveller  when 
parched  with  thirst. 

**  In  many  patches,  nearer  to  high  water  mark,  on  the  shore,  may  be  observed 
millions  of  worm  oasts.  These  are  produced  by  the  lob  or  Ing-worm  A  few  inches 
from  the  cast  may  invariably  be  seen  a  round  hole,  through  which  the  animal  came 
and  fed  while  the  tide  covered  the  surface;  and  the  oast  is  deposited  after  the 
nutritious  portions  have  been  extracted.  These  creatures  are  very  much  sought  for 
by  fishermen,  and  when  first  taken,  they  display  the  prismatic  colours  very  beautifully 
by  their  movements.  The  rings  of  the  head  of  this  animal  are  very  peculiarly  con- 
structed, forming  a  regular  cone,  which  it  has  the  power  of  drawing  in  and  extending 
as  circumstances  require.  In  these  localities  the  ripple  marks,  formed  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  water,  present  very  beautiful  appearances,  and  the  shade  produced  by  the 
varying  altitude  of  the  sun  cannot  but  attract  the  attention  of  the  observer.  They 
partake  of  great  similarity  in  shape  and  character. 

"  On  the  sands  at  Little  Brighton  is  found,  in  abundance,  one  of  the  beautiful  tribe 
of  beetles,  (the  Oicindela  hyhrida,)  at  all  times  welcome  to  the  collector. 

*<  On  the  surface  of  the  loose  sands,  appearing  as  a  dark  powder,  will  be  found 
Iserinet  a  semi-metallic  substance.  It  is  also  fonnd  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the 
Mersey,  and  is  highly  magnetic.  The  lens  being  at  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
a  few  pmehes  of  the  dry  sand,  by  transmitted  light,  on  a  little  window  glass." 


3rd  January,  186Q.    AROH-fiOLOGICAL    SECTION. 
Thb  Bbv.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

Thomas  Boneh,  Esq.,  1,  Oldhall  Street 

Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.S.8.,  147,  Fenchuroh  Street,  London. 

The  Hev.  Thomas  Staniforth,  Storrs,  Windermere. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Report  presented  to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  at  its 
15th  General  Meeting,  May  I4th,  1805. 

From  the  Society.     Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Society,  for  May  July  and  September,  I85d. 

From  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.     First  Annual  Report  of  the  Government 

School  of  Art,  in  connexion  with  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  1850. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  Session  1853-54. 
From  the  Aroh»ological  Institute.    The  Archflsological  Journal  for  Sept.,  1855. 

From   the  Society.     Annuxl  Report,  and  Selection  of  Papers  read  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Leicester  since  its  formation,  1855. 

From  la  Societ6  ArchsBologique  de  1'  Orleanais.    Etude  sur  la  Roman  de  la  Rose 
par  M.  P.  Huot,  et  Rapport  par  M.  Mange  du  Bois  des  Enles,  1853. 

From  the  Author.     Rapport  sur  les  Fouilles  pratiqu^es  en  Village  de*Vieux,  pen- 
dant les  annees  1852,  '53,  '54,  par  M.  A.  Charma. 

From  C.  R.  Sraiili,  Ksq.     Discours  prononc^  a  la  Seance  pnblique,  du  20  Aont 
1852  ;  par  M.  .1.  Gamier,  Dirrcteur. 

From  Lord  Londesborough.    Miscellanea  Graphica,  No.  7, 


From  Heiiry  Johnson,  Esq.  An  Act  of  Parlitment  temp.  George  TL  (1754),  for 
mftking  nayigable  the  river  ealled  Sankey  Brook,  and  for  adjasting  the  measure 
of  coal  brought  down  the  said  Brook,  and  sold  within  the  town  of  LiTeipooL 

From  the  Bey.  T.  B.  Tngham.    A  Saered  Poem,  by  W.  Colton,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  three  ancient  parchments,  relating  to  families  and  property  in 
Cheshire  and  Flintshire.  They  formed  part  of  a  eoUection  of  similar  documents,  59  in 
number,  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  a  gold  torque  and  seven  armillae  recently  found  in  Irelaiid. 
They  were  all  of  solid  gold,  and  nearly  pure.  They  were  part  of  a  **  find,**  the  Taliie  ot 
which  in  gold  only,  was  estimated  at  JSl,200. 

The  Bev.  W.  B.  Grenside  exhibited  a  silver  spoon  and  four  coins,  recently  fbnnd  near 
Thnrland  Castle,  Lancashire;  together  with  numerous  gold  and  silver  coins  of  dw 
periods  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries.  Mr.  Grenside  also  exhibited  several  rare  and 
interesting  medals  in  silver  and  bronze. 

The  first  portion  of  the  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

0|r    THB    Statb    or    the   Western    porttok    of    the   Avctbnt  Kihodom    or 

NORTHDMBERLAMD,     DOWM    TO     THB     PBBIOD   or    THB  NOBMAN    COMQUEST.      By  JoHm 

Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.* 


lOth  January,  ISHe.    UTERABY    SECTION. 
J.  T.  DiNSOK,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  Journal  of  the  Society,  vol.  xl.  part  1,  1849 ;  vol. 
xii.  pts.  i  and  2, 1849,  '50  ;  vol.  xiii.  pts.  1  and  2, 1851,  '52 ;  vol.  xiv,  pL  1, 
1851 ;  vol.  XV.  pts.  1  and  2,  1858,  *65 ;  vol.  xtL  pt  1, 1856. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Historical  MSS.  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
languages,  in  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society;  compiled  by  W.  H. 
Morley,  M.B.A.S.,  1854. 

Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus,  by  B&m  Baz,  natiTC  jndge  in 
India,  4to.,  with  48  plates,  1884. 

Vestiges  of  Assyria,  being  three  large  coloured  maps,  exhibiting  (1)  the 
Bemains  of  Ancient  Nineveh,.and  the  site  of  the  modem  Mosul ;  (2)  Plans  of 
Nimroud  and  Selamiyeh;  (3)  the  country  included  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Upper  Zab. 

From  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.    Five  Letters  on  Tenant  Farming. 

From  George  F.  Wilson,  F.B.S.    New  Process  for  obtaining  Glycerine. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  London,  an  early  edition  of  Beynard 
the  Fox,  copiously  illustrated  with  quaint  woodcuts,  and  printed  in  the  Low  German 
dialect,  in  1600. 

Mr.  Sansom  laid  before  the  meeting  a  series  of  28  photographs,  the  property  of 
J.  P.  G.  Smith,  Esq.  They  represented  various  edifices,  and  views  in  the  interior  of 
Sebastopol.  The  most  remarkable  were  a  large  view  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  the  interior  of  the  Malakhoff  and  Bedau,  the  Docks,  Barracks,  &c.  The  whole 
were  executed  by  Bobertson  of  Constantinople.  . 

♦  Transactions,  p.  1. 
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Mr.  Jacob  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  the  helmet  and  f  word  of  a  Rassian  soldier 
killed  in  the  attack  npon  the  Bedan. 

Mr.  Marsh  exhibited  a  stone  celt  or  <*  toki*' found  among  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Blackmore  exhibited  a  medal,  and  made  some  inquiry  respecting  it,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Lingard,  of  Bastbam.   It*  was  struck  in  1680,  on  the  flight  of  James  II. 

Mr.  Percy  M.  Dove  exhibited  two  MS.  volumes  of  autograph  letters,  and  copies 
of  others,  from  distinguished  persons,  written  during  the  last  70  or  80  years.  Among 
them  were  several  original  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin,  filoomfield,  Bogers,  Miss 
^dgeworth,  &e. 

In  connexion  with  this  snbjeot,  Mr.  Bloxam  exhibited  a  copy  of  "Cicero  do 
Senectute,"  printed  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1754,  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Ok  Somb  UvpuBLiSHED  Lbttbbs  of  Db.  Fbanklib.  By  Percy  If.  Dove,  FM.S,, 
F.LB,A. 

Mr.  Dove  laid  before  the  Society  two  large  volbmes  of  Autograph  Letters  and  Scraps, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  late  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Esq.  They  contained 
several  original  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin,  all  of  them  illustrating  the  published 
biography  of  that  eminent  man,  and  confirming  the  high  opinion  which  the  public  have 
alr^y  formed  of  him.  They  did  not  of  themselves,  however,  contain  matter  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest,  to  require  their  publication. 

The  dates  of  the  principal  letters  were  October  4th,  1774;  December  Idth,  1774; 
May  0th.  1779;  August  18th,  1788;  and  December  9th,  1788. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Dove  furnished  some  information  respecting  the 
Vaughan  fifimily,  with  whom  this  literary  correspondence  had  taken  place.  Benjamin, 
eminent  as  a  scholar  and  philanthropist,  was  specially  the  friend  of  Franklin ;  and 
Priestley  dedicated  to  him  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Lectures  on  History."  Some  letters 
of  his  in  the  life  6f  Bentham,  gave  rise  to  an  inquiry  respecting  him  from  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  contained  in  the  present  collection.  He  was  in  Parliament  for  some  time ;  and 
in  the  negociadons  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  he  was 
trusted  by  both  parties.  He  afterwards  settled  in  America ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  aidmirable  Autobiography  of  Franklin.  This  is  acknowledged  in  the  Lifef 
itself;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  last  of  these  letters  of  0th  December,  1788.  Mr. 
Vaughan's  publication  of  Franklin's  **  Political,  Miscellaneous,  and  Philosophical 
Essays,"  in  1779,  gave  rise  to  a  singular  charge  against  Dr.  Franklin,  respecting  the 
Parable  on  Persecution. |  William  Vaughan  was  a  merchant  in  London,  and  the  founder 
of  the  **  London  Provident  Institution.**  He  had  turned  his  attention  greatly  to  the 
subject  of  canals  and  docks,  and  is  said  to  have  written  articles  on  those  subjects  for 
Rees's  Encyclopeedia.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  literature  and  science  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  settled  finally  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died.  Another 
brother,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Vaughan,  was  Assistant  Judge  and  Member  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica.  All  the  members  of  the  family  were  long  lived,  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
that  the  vitality  is  expended  in  some  families  from  generation  to  generation  at  an  early 
age,  say  50  to  60,  while  in  others  the  members  are  equally  hale  at  from  80  to  90. 

•  Obverse.  The  head  of  James  with  the  inscription  •*  Jacobas  II.  Britan.  Rex.  Fugitiv.  Reverse 
An  oak  tree  prostrated  by  the  storra,  and  be»ide  it  an  orange  tree  in  fall  bearing.  Aroond  **  Pro 
ghmdibUH  anreapoma,"  and  below  "Post  fugom  regis  delata  regni  administratio  Prineipi  aurea- 
xian.  1689.  8.N."  See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  29,  where  the  inscription  is 
incorrectly  given. 

+  "  I  am  diligently  employed  In  writing  the  History  of  my  Life,  to  the  doing  of  which  the  per- 
suasions contained  in  vour  letter  of  January  3l8t,  1783,  have  not  a  little  coutribated."~jFraiiJle/in 
to  Vaughan,  October  24th,  1788. 

t  This  "  is  one  of  the  most  carions  topics  in  literary  history.  It  has  often  been  made  the 
foundation  of  a  charge  of  plugiarism  against  Dr.  Franklin,  bat  as  I  think,  without  foundation.  In 
its  modf^m  form,  it  was  published  by  Lord  Kaimes  in  1774.  He  says  *  it  was  communicated  to  me 
bv  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia^'  but  he  does  not  say  that  Dr.  Franklin  claimed  the  authorship 
of  it.  It  was,  not  long  after,  inserted  in  a  small  collection  of  Dr.  Franklin's  miscellaneous  writings, 
pablished  by  Mr.  B.  Vanghan,  (a  gentleman  recollected  by  Lord  Lonsdowne),  in  London.  Mr. 
Vanghon  took  it  from  Lord  Kaimes's  work." — Life  of  the  ifrr.  Sydney  Smith. 
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i7th  Januai'y,  1856.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Thb  Rbv.  Db.  Thom ,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  DonadonB  were  laid  a}>on  the  table : — 

From  the  Geological  Society  (London}.  The  Quarterly  Joamal  of  the  Oeologieil 
Society,  vol.  xi,  1855. 

From  the  Geological  Society  (Dublin).  Jonnial  of  the  Society  ;  vol.  i,  parts  2, 3, 
and  4  (1834-88)  ;  toI.  iii  (1844-48)  ;  toI.  i?  (1849-61)  ;  vol.  v,  (1851-M); 
▼ol.  vi,  parts  1  and  2  (1854-05). 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  vol.  vii..  No.  10. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Archeological  Society,  vol.  i.  part  1. 

From  Mr.  Heath.  Explication  des  ouvrages  de  Peinture,  Sculpture,  &c.,  &e..  del 
Artistes  vivants,  Estrangers  et  Fran9ai8,  au  Palaia  des  Beaux  Arts.  Parif, 
1855. 

An  Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Existence  of  the  Krakeu,  Sea-serpent, 
and  other  Sea  Monsters.    By  Edward  Heath,  Esq. 

Dr.  Hume  laid  on  the  table  two  objects  relating  to  the  Bridgewater  family.  (I)  A 
medal,  now  rare,  commemorative  of  Francis  Henry,  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  ('^)  A  halfpenny  of  the 
date  1793,  the  obverse  hearing  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  motlo— 
**  Success  to  Navigation,"  alluding  to  the  Bridgewater  Canal ;  Uie  reverse — the  figure  of 
a  man  carrying  a  burden,  with  the  legend  "  Manchester  Halfpenny.** 

Dr.  Hume  also  directed  attention  to  two  interesting  fragments  of  stone ;  the  first 
a  piece  of  sandstone,  about  three  inches  long,  from  near  Delhi,  which  was  pereeptiblj 
elastic  to  the  touch ;  and  the  second,  a  sort  of  soapstone  fh>m  North  Wales,  which  the 
women  of  the  locality  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  second  portion  of  the  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

On  thb  Stitb  op  thb  Wbstbbn  Pobtiok  ov  thb  Ancibnt  Kingdom  of  Nobthcm 

BBRLAND    DOWN    TO    THB    PBBIOD    OF    THB    NoBMAN    OONQUBST.       By    John    Hodpo* 

Hinde,  Esq, 


7th  February,  1850.    ABCILfiOLGGICAL    SECTION. 
Thb  Rev.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  la  Societe  Arch83oIogique  de  TOrleanals.    Memoires,  tome  iii.  1855. 

BuUetin  de  la  Sociel6,  Nos.  1-16,  (1851-53) ;  Nos.  10-21,  (l8.')4-5.'> ) 
From  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.    Two  plates  for  the  illustration  of  his  own  paper. 

It  was  also  announced  that  a  donation  of  four  antique  high-backed  oak  chairs,  and 
a  small  oak  table,  had  been  made  to  the  Society,  for  its  Library,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Paris. 

Mr.  Danson  exhibited  a  tobacco-box  of  tortoise  shell,  handsomely  mounted  vith 
silver,  and  bearing  the  crest  and  initials  of  its  original  owner;  as  a  specimen  of  the 
description  of  box  commonly  carried  by  gentlemen  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ceDtnry. 
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Mr.  Orazebrook  drew  attention  to  tbe  prospeotns  of  a  Ro]I  of  Cloyne  of  the  Idth  and 
14th  centuries,  aboat  to  be  pnblished  in  fao-simile  with  illostrations. 

Mr.  Jacob  laid  upon  the  table  the  following,  proonred  by  our  army  in  the  East  A 
book  of  prayers  in  Greek,  for  the  nse  of  the  modern  Greek  Chnrch,  during  the  month  of 
April;  Venice,  1818.  A  similar  book  for  tbe  month  of  September;  no  date.  History 
and  description  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Holy  Places,  folio;  Venice,  17:28. 
A  Russian  square  medallion,  used  as  a  religious  charm,  and  worn  on  the  person^  subject 
the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Berry  placed  before  the  Society  a  Tolume  of  antiquarian  gleanings  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Dr.  Thom  drew  attention  to  the  subjects  noticed  in  the  following  three  volumes.  A 
large  declaration  concerning  the  late  tumults  in  Scotland,  from  their  first  originall ;  by 
the  King.  London,  1689.  Recueil  des  Antiquites,  Egyptiennes,  Etrusques,  Grecques 
et  Roroaines ;  Paris,  1702.  A  Tolarae  containing  nine  pamphlets,  six  of  them  of  great 
local  interest  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  illustration  of  his  paper  for  the  evening,  exhihited  two  drawings,  viz., 
a  view  of  the  Grammar  School,  a  shield  of  arms,  &c ;  and  a  view  of  the  master's  house. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bright  exhibited  an  ancient  and  curious  Sclavonic  Prayer  Book,  taken  at 
Kertch. 

Mr.  Bright  exhibited  a  small  green  stone  or  perforated  bead,  with  a  white  spiral  snake 
curling  round  it  **  The  Welsh  call  these  stones  *  Glain  Neidr,'  or  snake  stones.  They 
were  worn  by  the  different  orders  of  bards,  each  having  its  appropriate  colour ;  the 
blue  belonging  to  the  presiding  bards,  the  white  to  the  Druids,  and  the  green  to 
the  Ovates.  Those  with  the  three  colours  blended  were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
disciples.  The  notion  of  their  rare  virtues  was  universal  in  all  places  where  the  bardic 
religion  was  taught." 

Mr.  Bright  drew  attention  to  an  autograph  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  written 
shortly  before  her  death. 

Dr.  Hume  placed  before  the  meeting  on  the  part  of  the  Misses  Cort,  of  Kirkby-in- 
Walton,  four  beautiful  ivory  carvings.  The  subjects  were  described  as  St  Deminic ;  the 
scourging  of  Christ;  Hercules  and  Omphale;  and  St  Sebastian. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

On  the  Fouhdatiom  and  History  of  Botblbb*s  Fbbb  Gbammab  School,  at 
Warbinoton.    By  John  F,  Mar$h,  Esq,* 


lHh  February,  1850.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  the  United  States.  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin, 
as  surveyed  and  described  by  J.  A.  Lapham,  C.E.,  for  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society ;  4to,  Washington,  1800. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boards  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion ;  8vo,  1855. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Ditto,  1855. 

Appendix ;  Publications  of  Learned  Societies  and  Periodicals  in  the  Library 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  part  1,  to  January  1st,  1855. 


*  Transactiona,  p.  51. 
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From  the  Editor.  A  Few  Answers  to  the  Arguments  put  forward  bj  the  Speakers 
at  the  Great  Meeting  in  St.  George's  Hall,  January  20,  IBUfi,  in  Defence  of  the 
Sabbath  :  extracted  from  the  Liverpool  Press.  Liverpool  and  London.  8to. 
2  copies. 

From  Mr.  Genn,  presented  through  Mr.  Burke.  The  Humourist ;  a  Comedy,  I7 
Tliomas  Shadwell :  London,  1671.  Dedicated  to  the  Dnch'^ss  of  Neweastl^ 
and  bearing  the  autograph  of  Henry  Duke  of  Newcastle,  1676. 

Dr.  Hume  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  beautiful  maps,  which  are  in 
course  of  publication^  They  are  accompanied  by  pictorial  and  ethnological  illustn- 
tions;  and  the  political  dependencies  are  beautifully  grouped,  when  possible,  round 
their  respective  centres. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read,  viz: — 

"Oh  the  Abba  and  Population  of  thb  Mavchbsteb  District."  By  J,  T, 
Danson,  Esq.,  V.P,* 


2l8t  February,  1866.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Thb  Rbt.  Db.  Thom,  y.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Ashmolean  Society,  vol.  i  (wanting  parts 
1  and  6,  which  are  out  of  print)  ;  voL  iL 

From  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Twenty-fbitrth 
Annual  Beport — Liverpool  Meeting.     1655. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Gray.    Statistics  of  South  Australia,  for  1854,  compiled  from 
aothentio  official  records  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office,  Adelaide. 

Mr.  Sansom  mentioned  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Society's  Herbariam  was 
progres^g,  and  submitted  for  exhibition  a  series  of  the  rarer  plants  possessed  by  the 
Society. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson  exhibited  four  cases  of  British  Lepidoptera,  in  illostration  of  his 
paper  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Derby  Museum,  laid  before  the  Sooiety  three  pairs  of  horns,  of 
the  Chim,  (Antilope  (Pantholops,)  Hodgsonii,  Abel,)  the  so-called  "Unicom*  of 
Thibet ;  also  a  pair  of  horns  of  the  Prong  Horn  Antelope,  of  North  America ;  and 
another  pair,  presenting  some  remarkable  points  of  difference.  These  were  described 
shortly  before,  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  as  those  of  the  Antelocapra 
Anteflexa,  from  this  specimen,  the  only  one  yet  obtained. 

Mr.  Moore  read  the  following  remarks,  explanatory  of  these  specimens : 

On  a  supposed  hew  spbcibs  op  Pboko-hobked  Antelopb  pbom  Nobth  Ambbioa. 
By  Mr,  Tlunnas  J,  Moore,  of  the  Derby  Museum. 

The  series  of  Mammalia  in  the  Derby  Museum,  contains  the  head  and  horns  of  the 
remarkable  Cabrit  or  Prong-hom  Antelope  of  North  America,  and  ftlso  a  pair  of  horns 
similar  in  general  character,  but  bent  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  I  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  after  due  consideration,  tbej 

*  TraJDBaotione,  p.  165. 
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were  described  bj  him  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  as  a  probable  new 
species,  nnder  the  name  of  Antilocapra  antejlexa.  As  Dr.  Gray's  description  is  attached 
to  the  specimen  now  exhibited,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  I  am  in  possession 
of  no  other  information  respecting  it  except  a  fact  which  I  learned  after  placing  the  horns 
in  Dr.  Gray*s  hands,  and  that  is,  that  both  pairs  of  horns  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Burke  in 
North-West  America,  but  in  what  exact  locality  was  not  stated.  The  common  species 
ranges  from  03°  North  to  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  California,  and  is  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Colombia  and  Saskatchewan  riyers. 
,  On  thb  Horns  of  the  Chiru,  {Anlilope  {Panlkolops)  Hodgsonii,  Abel),  the 
80-CALiED  Unicobw  OF  THIBET.     By  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Moore, 

The  reader  of  Huo*s  TraTcls  in  Tartary  and  Thibet  is  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
author's  assertion,  towards  the  close  of  his  narrative,  in  recounting  his  return  from 
Lha-Ssa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  of  the  veritable  existence  of  the  Unicorn.  He  says, 
**  On  the  fourth  day  of  our  departure  from  Ghiamda,  after  having  crossed  a  great  lake 
on  the  ice,  we  stopped  at  the  Station  Atdza,  a  small  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
cnltivate  a  few  acres  of  land,  in  a  little  valley  encircled  by  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
are  covered  with  hollies  and  pines.  The  Chinese  itinerary  says,  on  the  subject  of  the 
lake  you  see  before  your  arrival  at  Atdza,  *  The  unicorn,  a  very  curious  animal,  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake.'"  M.  Hue  then  goes  on  to  say,  "The  unicorn, 
which  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  fabulous  creature,  really  exists  in  Thibet.  Ton  find 
it  frequently  represented  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  Buddhio  temples. 
Even  in  China  you  often  see  it  in  the  landscapes  that  ornament  the  inns  of  the  northern 
provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  Atdza  spoke  of  it  without  attaching  to  it  any  greater 
importance  than  to  the  other  species  of  Antelopes  which  abound  in  their  mountains. 
We  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  unicorn  during  our  travels  in  Upper 
Asia.  But  all  we  were  there  told  about  it,  serves  to  confirm  the  curious  details  which 
M.  Elaproth  has  published  on  this  subject  in  the  new  *  Journal  Asiatique,*  tLtid  who 
states  *  The  unicorn  of  Thibet  is  called  in  the  language  of  this  country,  8erou* "  After 
some  further  desultory  remarks,  M.  Hue  goes  on  to  say  "  Mr.  Hodgson,  an  English 
resident  in  Nepaul,  has  at  length  achieved  the  possession  of  a  unicorn,  and  has  put 
beyond  doubt  the  question  relative  to  the  existence  of  this  species  of  antelope,  called 
'  tchirou*  in  Southern  Thibet,  which  borders  on  Nepanl.  It  is  the  same  word  with 
seroHf  only  pronounced  dififerently,  according  to  the  varying  dialects  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South."  Dr.  Abel  has  proposed  to  g^ve  to  the  tchirou  the  systematic  name  of 
Antilcpe  Hodgsoniif  after  the  name  of  the  learned  person  who  has  placed  its  existence 
beyond  a  doubt.*  Unfortunately  M.  Hue  does  not  inform  his  readers  that  the  antelope 
in  question  is  possessed  of  a  pair  of  horns  like  other  antelopes,  and  that  the  so-called 
unicorns  are  at  the  most  only  such  as  have  broken  one  off  at  the  root  by  fighting*! 

Dr.  William  Hooker,  in  his  **  Himalayan  Journals,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  157-8,  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  head  and  homs  in  profile,  and  also  a  front  view  of  the  Chiru,  and  states  that 
*'  The  accompanying  figures  of  the  heads  of  the  Chiru  (Anlilope  Hodgsonii)  were 
sketched  by  Lieut  Maxwell  (of  the  Bengal  Artillery)  firom  a  pair  brought  to  Doijiling; 
it  is  the  so-called  unicorn  of  Thibet,  and  of  MM.  Hue  and  Gabefs  narrativej^—^a  name 
which  the  Doctor  thinks  the  profile  no  doubt  suggested.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  ihem  feeding 
on  the  short  grass  about  the  Cholamoo  Lakes,  which  are  17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
company  with  another  antelope  (the  Procapra  picUcauda),  Hares,  {Lepus  oiostolus), 
Marmots,  and  tail-less  Hares  (Lagomys), 

The  only  specimens  of  this  animal  which  have  reached  England,  are  a  male  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  specimen  in  the  East  India  Company's  Museum,  and  a  male  and 
female  formerly  in  that  of  the  Zoological  Society.  These,  and  a  few  homs  in  the  same 
museums,  are  the  only  remains  of  this  rare  speeies  that  have  been  imported,  and  have 
been  chiefly  obtained  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  the  late  British  Besident  at  the  Court 
of  Nepaul,  (mentioned  above),  to  whose  zeal  is  due  most  of  the  information  obtained 
on  the  subject,  and  to  whom  zoologists  are  almost  entirely  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  that  country,  and  the  discovery  of  some  hundreds  of  new 
species  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

•  From  the  Illnstrated  Edition  of  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary,  &o.,  translated  by  Wm.  Hazlitt, 
fonning  part  of  the  National  Illustrated  Library,  London,  186-.    Vol.  2,  pp.  344-248. 
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Sach  being  tbe  rarity  of  the  Chim,  it  is  witb  great  pleasara  that  I  am  enabled  to 
exhibit  to  the  meeting  three  pairs  of  horns,  two  of  which  were  parcbased,  and  one 
pair,  with  the  ehief  part  of  the  cranium  attached,  presented  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  llieir  recent  magnificent  donation  to  the  Free  Public  Museum.  This  pair  was 
forwarded  to  the  Company  by  Mr.  Hodgson  himself;  and  the  following  extraicts  aie 
from  various  Papers  forwarded  by  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  Zoological  Society  as 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  speciet,  and  printed  in  tbe 
Society's  Proceedings. 

This  animal,  the  supposed  onioom  of  the  Bhotians,  was  first  deseribed  imperfeetly 
by  Dr.  Abel  (in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for  1827)  from  an  injured  ^in,  and 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  Dr.  Abel  gave  it  the  name  of  Antilope  Hodgsonii;  and  it 
has  subsequently  been  mentioned  by  M.  Lesson  as  the  Antilope  CfUru,  and  by  Hijor 
Hamilton  Smith  as  the  Antilope  Kemas, 

"  In  form  the  Chiru  antelope  approaches  the  deer.  Its  limbs  are  long  and  slendo-, 
but  not  weak ;  its  neck  is  also  rather  elongated  and  slender ;  its  head  tapers  forwards, 
but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  elegance  on  account  of  the  nasal  tufts,  and  of  a  niSb^ 
unusual  quantity  of  hair  and  bristles  about  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  ears  and  tail 
are  moderate,  and  devoid  of  any  peculiarity ;  so  likewise  are  the  suborbital  sinuses. 
The  horns  are  exceedingly  long,  measuring  in  some  individuals  nearly  two  feet  and  a 
half.  They  are  placed  very  forward  on  the  head,  and  may  be  populariy  said  to  be 
erect  and  straight,  although  properly  speaking  they  bend  forwards  and  outwards^  and 
become  suddenly  incurved  towards  their  tips.  These  latter  are  rather  acute,  and  the 
horns  near  them  become  round ;  below  they  are  laterally  compressed,  and  are  marked 
by  a  series  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rings,  extending  fh)m  the  base  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  tip.  On  the  lateral  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  horn  these  rings  are  little  elevated, 
and  present  a  wavy  rather  than  a  ridged  appearance ;  but  on  the  frontal  sorface,  they 
exhibit  a  succession  of  heavy,  large  ridges,  with  furrows  between. 

"  Close  to  the  outer  margin  of  either  nostril  is  a  soft,  fleshy,  or  rather  skinny  tnmonr 
or  tuft,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  half  of  a  domestic  fowl's  egg.  These  tnfls 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Chiru. 

**  In  its  double  covering,  the  Chiru  agrees  with  all  the  hairy  animals  of  Thibet,  where 
not  merely  the  goats  and  sheep,  but  the  dogs,  horses,  and  kine,  possess  an  under  fleece 
of  soft  fine  wool.  The  hair  forming  the  external  coat  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  so 
closely  set  as  to  present  to  the  touch  an  impression  of  solidity;  it  is  straight,  nearly 
erect,  rather  harsh,  and  feeble,  being  for  the  most  part  hollow  like  a  quUi.  Grey  blue 
is  the  general  colour  of  the  hair  throughout  nine-tenths  of  its  extent  from  root  to  tip, 
as  well  as  exclusively  so  of  the  wool  beneath  the  hair.  This  radical  and  prevalent 
color  is,  however,  but  dimly  seen  through  the  external  or  superficial  hues  with  whi^  it 
is  overlaid ;  hues  which  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  animid  are  fawn  red,  and  on  its 
under  surface  and  the  inside  of  its  limbs  are  white.  The  shoulders  are  faintly  marked 
by  a  tracing  of  color  lighter  than  that  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Down  the  front  of  all 
the  legs  runs  a  black  line,  reaching  to  the  hoofs  on  the  fore-legs,  but  to  the  knees  only 
on  the  hind  legs.  The  forehead  is  perfectly  black,  and  a  flringe  of  the  same  hue  pro- 
ceeding from  Uie  bottom  of  the  frontal  skin  passes  round  the  outsides  of  the  nasal 
tnfls.  I'hese  tufts,  as  well  as  the  run  surrounding  them,  are  black ;  as  are  also  the 
bristles  of  the  mouth  and  lips ;  the  few  hairs,  however,  which  depend  from  tbe  lower 
lip  are  white. 

"  Enture  length  of  a  ftdly  grown  young  male  4  feet  2)  inches — ^height  at  shonlder 
'2  feet  8  inches. 

'*  The  Chiru  is  highly  gregarious,  being  usually  found  in  herds  of  several  scores 
and  even  hundreds.  It  is  extremely  wild,  and  unapproachable  by  man,  to  avoid  whom 
it  relies  chiefly  on  its  wariness  and  speed ;  but  though  shy  it  is  not  timid,  for  if  over- 
taken it  meets  danger  with  a  gallant  bearing.  An  individual  which  was  kept  alive  at 
the  Presidency,  though  captured  very  young,  was  perfectly  fearless,  and  could  only  be 
approached  with  caution.  It  is  said  by  some  to  inhabit  the  plains  of  Thibet  generally ; 
while  according  to  others  it  is  confined  to  those  plains  which  are  within  sight  of 
mountains,  especially  of  the  Hem^chal  mountains.  It  cannot  bear  even  the  moderate 
heats  of  the  valley  of  Nepal,  an  individual  belouging  to  the  Lama  of  Digurchee  having 


died  at  the  eommeiioement  of  the  hot  feason,  when  the  mazimum  of  temperature  was 
onlj  SOP,  a  temperature  seldom  reached  for  two  hours  a  day,  or  for  two  days  of  that 
month,  Mareh. 

«  The  Chini  is  extremely  addicted  to  the  use  of  salt  in  the  snmmer  months,  when 
Tast  herds  are  often  seen  at  some  of  the  rook-salt  beds  which  so  much  abound  in 
Thibet  They  are  said  to  advance  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader,  and  to  post  sentinels 
aronnd  the  beds  before  they  attempt  to  feed.** — Hodyton  in  Proc.  Zool.  8oc,  Lond. 
1881,  p.  62. 

The  nasal  tumoors  which  form  so  remarkable  a  peculiarity  of  the  species,  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  *'  to  consist  of  fine  elastic  skin  and  cartilage, 
similarly  to  the  nostrils,  immediately  behind  the  posterior  boundary  of  which  they  are 
situated,  and  into  which  they  open  freely,  being,  in  fact,  a  prolongation  backwards,  and 
accessoiy  dilatation  of  that  reflection  of  the  skin  which  lines  the  nostrils.  Externally 
they  present  a  round,  firm,  elastic  swelling  on  each  lip,  well  defined,  and  covered  with 
hair  like  the  adjoining  parts ;  interuaUy  they  constitute  a  sac,  of  capacity  to  contain  a 
marble,  lined  with  the  same  skin  that  lines  the  nostrils,  and  not  communicating  with 
the  interior  of  the  nose  except  by  and  through  the  ordinary  nostrils,  into  which  the 
sacs  open  forwards  by  a  slit  that  will  admit  the  finger  to  be  passed  into  it;  and  thence 
all  OTcr  the  interior  of  the  sac.  These  sacs  are  usually  defiled  with  murifs,  secreted 
itom  the  nose ;  and  they  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  supplementary  nostrils,  designed 
10  assist  this  exceedingly  fleet  animal  in  breathing  when  he  is  exerting  all  his  speed, 
for  the  expansion  of  the  nostrils  opens  them  also,  and  their  elasticity  allows  of  their 
being  dilated  in  the  manner  of  the  nostrils.  There  is  no  appearance,  either  external  or 
on  the  bones  of  the  face,  of  the  lachrymal  sinuses."    Id,  1833.  p.  110. 

**  The  female  is  hornless,  and  has  two  teats  only ;  she  has  no  marks  on  the  face  or 
limbs,  and  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male.  The  male  has  a  large  pouch  at  each  groin, 
as  in  the  Dorcas  Gazelle ;  that  of  the  female  is  considerably  smaller.**  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Hodgson's  opinion  at  to  the  position  of  the  species  in  the  system  is,  that  "  The 
Chiru  with  his  bluff  bristly  nose,  his  intermaxillary  pouches,  and  hollow-cored  horns,** 
(the  bony  core  of  the  horns  having  a  large  oval  cavity,  communicating  by  one  clean 
canal  with  the  frontal  sinuses)  "  stands  in  some  respects  alone,"  and  hence  Mr.  Hodgson 
is  disposed  to  suggest,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  representing  **  a  new  subgenus,  to 
be  termed  Paniholops,  the  vulgar  old  name  of  the  Unicom. — The  habits  and  manners 
of  the  Chiru,  his  medial  size,  and  his  elegant  vigorous  form,  ally  him  most  to  the 
AntUopine  and  Oazeliine  groups,  and  equally  to  both."  {Id,  1834,  pp.  80-81.)  This 
opinion  is  shared  by  Dr.  Gray,  who,  in  his  last  published  arrangement  of  the  Ruminantia, 
(List  of  Ungnlata  Furcipeda  in  British  Museum,  lHd2,)  places  the  Chiru  in  the  same 
subdivision  as  the  Gazelles ;  under  the  amended  title  of  Pantholops  Hodgsonii, 

Colonel  HamUlon  Smith  remarks,  **  The  species  might  still  have  remained  unnoticed 
in  the  elevated  wildernesses  of  Central  Asia,  if  the  people  of  the  country  had  not 
asserted  it  to  be  the  Unicom,  and  since  the  specimen  is  produced,  insisted  that  it  is 
often  found  with  only  one  horn.  No  doubt  all  the"  Antelopes  of  this  group  **  are  liable 
to  break  one  of  their  horns,  when  we  consider  their  lengd),  small  diameter,  and  the 
vigour  and  courageous  disposition  of  the  animals."    Griffith's  Cuvier,  4,  p.  198. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : 

Oir  THB  Lbpidoptbbous  Ihssots  of  thb  DisTBioT  Abound  Livbrpool.  By  Charles 
Stuart  Oregson,  Esq,* 

Ob  thb  Advabtaoes  ov  thb  Studt  ov  Natural  Histobt,  ib  oub  NATroBAL 
OB  Pboplb*s  Schools.    Bg  Charles  Stuart  Gregson, 

The  introduction  of  Natural  History  more  fully  and  formally  into  our  National 
Schools,  was  strongly  advocated ;  though  the  writer  gladly  admitted  that  tbe  principle 

*  Transactions,  p.  153;  continued  fh>m  Transactions  vii,  p.  254. 
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had  been  aliDftdy  reoogniBed  in  ptrt ;  tnd  he  notified  serend  eeliool  tfeatiMS  on  Um 
Butaject.  His  opinion  was  thai  ordinary  sehoolmasters  and  pnpil  teaebers  mi^  eaiflj 
be  instructed  in  the  principal  branches  of  Natural  History,  so  far  as  to  initiat*  Ibeir 
pnpils,  and  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  individual  departments  with  sueeesa,  when 
taste  and  opportunity  existed.  Besides  securing  the  young  against  the  formation  of 
ticious  habits,  such  studies  would  add  materially  to  their  enjoyments,  and  might  lead 
to  still  higher  results  in  pointing  them  **  from  Nature  np  to  Nature's  Ood.*  But  in  a 
utilitarian  age,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  shew  that  an  aoquaintanee  with 
natural  products,  animal  vegetable  and  mineral,  was  useftil  to  the  man  of  bosiacM ; 
imd  this  the  writer  did  by  rcTiewing  the  daOy  oeounenees  in  tome  of  the  ofdinaiy 
oocupationi  of  life. 


6th  March,  1856.     ARCR£OLOGICAL   SECTION. 

Thi  Rsy.  Db.  TaoM,  Y.P.,  in  the  Ohab. 

Mr.  Robert  Daw,  F.B.S.E.,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at  LiYe^pool,  and  Mr.  Chtilei 
Hardwiek,  of  Preston,  were  duly  eleoted  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donationi  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  Gilbert  J.  French,  Esq.    Bibliotheea  Albinsoniana,  a  Book  Catalogue. 

From  the  Society.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeologieal  Society,  T(dam«  xii, 
part  1. 

From  the  Author.  Sigilla  Eeclesia  Hibemioae  Illustrata,  by  Biehaid  CaolMd, 
B.A.,  parts  i  and  2, 

From  the  Author.  The  Provident  Institutions  of  the  Working  Classes;  and 
Provident  Institutions  of  the  Working  Classes,  their  Precarious  Financial 
Condition ;  two  tracts,  by  Charles  Hardwiek,  Esq. 

From  the  Editors.  Two  copies  of  a  Paper  entitled  **  Sabbath  Defend"  eon- 
taining  the  Report  of  a  Public  Meeting  in  defence  of  the  Sabbatfa,  held  at 
St.  George's  Hall,  22nd  January,  1856. 

From  Thomas  Moore,  Sen.,  Esq.  Report  on  the  present  state  of  the  Navigatioa 
of  the  River  Mersey,  by  George  Evans,  Capt  R  N.,  Aeting  Conserralor,  18M. 

From  William  Kelly,  Esq.,  Leicester.  Three  Wood  Engravings,  representing 
respectively — Fragment  of  a  Roman  Pavement,  Roman  Milestone  imperfect^ 
and  Roman  Milestone  restored. 

From  Dr.  Kendrick.  Various  cuttings  and  slips,  being  cuttings  of  loeal  Notes  and 
Queries  from  the  Warrington  Guardian. 

From  Dr.  Thorn.  Printed  Report  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Leieestorahtie  Arshiiaetenl 
and  Arohaologioal  Socie^,  September  18th,  185d. 

From  Mr.  Dnnkin,  of  Dartford.  The  Arohasologieal  Mine  nd  Mew  History  ci 
Kent,  parts  i-xz,  also  parts  zxi,  zxii,  and  Supplement 

From  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.  Roman  Tesselated  Pavements,  Nof.  1,  2,  and  8, 
from  the  g^unds  of  Andrew  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  Aldborough,  Yorkshire. 

Tesselated  Pavement  discovered  In  Jury  Wall  Street,  Lefoesler,  in  1S90  ; 
and  another  fh>m  the  same  town,  diteovered  in  High  Cross  Street,  1675. 

Mr.  Blaokmore  exhibited  and  explained  four  stone  oelis  and  twe  bronie  epear  heatfe. 
Of  the  former,  two  were  found  near  Galway,  one  at  Baekton,  in  Cumberland,  and  one 
in  New  Zealand.  Of  the  latter,  the  more  perfect  speelmen  was  discovered  in  1891,  in 
a  bog  at  Leenane,  Connemara, -about  six  feet  from  Uie  snrfaoe. 


Mr.  Bltekmore  alio  drtw  tttoation  to  ih9  formation  of  Irish  pearU,  and  showed  two 
from  besido  0«ghterarde,  with  the  mussel  shells  in  whieh  they  were  found.  He  alio 
laid  before  the  meeting  two  eoins,  one  of  Nero,  found  in  eotting  the  eanal  from  Lough 
Corrib  to  Oalwaj  Bay ;  and  two  echini  of  unusual  size  and  thickness,  from  the  oyster 
beds  on  the  coast  of  the  County  Clare. 

Dr.  Kendriek  exhibited  to  the  members  an  autoffraph  letter  of  Linnmis,  whieh  bad 
been  addressed  to  Mrs.  Anne  Blackbnme,  of  Orford,  Warrington.  It  was  dated  Upfa]» 
^th  July,  1771.    A  printed  translation  of  it  was  read. 

Mr.  Boalt  made  some  inquiries  respecting  localities  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
and  showed  the  manner  in  which  they  were  laid  down  in  a  Chart  which  he  exhibited. 
Its  title  ia  **  A  Description  of  the  Sea  Coast  of  England  and  Wales,  from  Black-comb 
in  Cumberland,  to  the  Point  of  Linus  in  Anglesea,  shewing  the  true  situation  of  all 
the  Headlands,  Bays  Roads,  Harboars,  Rivers,  Creeks,  Islands,  Sands,  Shoals,  Depths 
of  Water,  Settings  and  Flowings  of  the  Tides,  Places  where  the  Baoys,  Beacons,  See, 
are  fixed,  with  proper  directions  to  avoid  all  dangers,  and  sail  into  any  Harbour,  Bay, 
Boad,  &e.  on  the  said  coast.  Also  many  prospects  of  the  same,  correctly  engraven  on 
Copper  Plates,  iu  the  charts  belonging  to  this  work ;  with  remarks  on,  and  references 
to  them  in  a  new  and  useful  manner.  Aeeording  to  an  actual  survey  thereof  made  in 
the  years  1736  and  1787,  By  Samuel  Fearon  and  John  Eyes,  Liveipool:  Printed  by 
Adam  Sadler,  for  the  Authors,  1738." 

[On  the  Chart  of  Liverpool  Bay  is  a  memorandum  as  follows : — "  This  new  survey 
was  taken  and  published  in  December  1705  as  the  act  directs  by  John  Eyes:**  and 
"The  plates  altered  by  Jeremiah  Evans  Liverpool."] 

Mr.  Stonehouse  exhibited  water-colour  drawings  of  various  points  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, dated  1821 ;  also  a  coloured  engraviog  representing  Liverpool  from  the  Bock 
Perch  in  1 707.  It  was  stated  that  several  drawings  are  in  circulation,  copied  from 
Herdman  and  others,  bat  incorrectly  represented  to  be  original. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  exhibited  some  works  of  the  17th  century  on  Astrology  and  Palmistry. 

Mr.  Grazebrook  showed  a  curious  padlock  made  from  a  cannon  ball,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Mr.  Boardman  exhibited,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper  to  be  read,  a  steel  tobaecoboz 
of  the  middle  of  last  century ;  a  set  of  Prince-of- Wales  buttons,  manofactnred  and 
worn  in  1762 ;  an  early  umbrella,  of  about  1770;  and  a  peculiar  walking  stick  of  the 
■ame  date. 

The  Secretary  announced,  that  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Jury  Room,  which  would  be  fitted  up  specially  for  the  occasion.  A  Paper  by 
Dr.  Julius  Oppert,  of  Paris,  would  be  read ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  attendance  of 
ladies  was  invited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Bart,  dated  February  I8th,  1850, 
eorreoting  some  statements  in  Mr.  Stonehonse's  Paper  on  the  Parish  and  Charch  of 
Over,  in  Cheshire.*    The  expressions  criticised  were  the  following: — 

1.  Mr,  Stonehouse.—f*  Oulton  park  and  demesne  were  their  [the  Starkies*!  property." 

Sir  P.  Egerton.^'*  Now  Oolton  park  and  demesne  are  not  in  the  parish  of  Over,  but 
in  the  parish  of  Little  Bndworth,  in  which  parish,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  Starkies 
never  possessed  a  single  acre.  They  belonged  to  the  Dones,  who  purchased  them  from 
ttie  Beefaetons,  temp  Edward  lY,  aod  came  into  the  possession  of  my  family,  by  the 
marriage  of  Elisabeth,  heiress  of  Hugh  Done,  with  John  Egerton,  who  died  1st 
Richard  IIL" 

2.  Mr.  SUmehouM. — **  At  Hugh  SUrkie's  death  in  1950,  the  estates  [vix.,  Darley] 
eeme  into  poeeeesion  of  Oliver  Starkey,  ao  illegitimate  son. ....  He  dying  without  issue, 
the  estates  descended  to  his  brother  James." 

*  Vol.  vil.  p.  :«•• 
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Sir  P,  EgerUm. — *^  Mo  aathority  is  given  for  thit  statement  As  ftff  m  I  haftt  Wen 
able  to  asoertaioy  I  do  not  beliere  that  the  estates  were  Tested  in  OliTer,  but  that  ob  Hm 
death  of  Hugh  Starkie  without  legitimate  issne,  thej  passed  to  his  brother  JsmM." 

8.  Mr.  8tonehou$e. — '*  Either  by  litigation,  or  from  other  caases,  the  property  pamed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egertons." 

Sir  P.  Egerton,'^'*  I  am  aware  that  this  passage,  and  many  odiers  in  the  paper,  art 
borrowed  from  Ormerod ;  bat  in  so  gigantic  a  laboor  as  the  compilation  of  a  Hisloiy 
of  Cheshire,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  inaceoraoies  mnst  ooenr,  and  tfiey  are  vary 
frequent  in  all  that  relates  to  my  family,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  die  author  not 
having  had  access  to  the  documents  containing  the  information  he  required.  The 
ambiguity  of  expression  in  the  passage  quoted,  proves  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter;  and  would,  I  should  have  imagined,  have  deterred  any  other  from  seleeting 
such  a  passage  for  repetition.  The  facts  are,  that  the  Starkie  estates  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Egertons  of  Oulton,  by  regular  sales  and  conveyance,  tntn  Etemy 
Starkie  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Ent^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  as  shown  by  deeds  and 
documents  in  my  possession." 

Sir  Philip  forwarded  with  his  remarks  a  tracing  of  a  scrap  of  a  Staride  pedigree, 
written  apparently  in  1090.  It  brings  the  family  one  generation  lower  than  Ormerod'a 
pedigree. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Table  Talk  or  thb  Oldbh  Tim b  ;  oa,  Livbbpool  a  Hdvdbeb  Tbabb  aoo. 
By  James  Boardmam^  Esq,* 


ISth  March,  1856.     MISCELLANEOUS   MEETING. 

J.  T.  Davsov,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  on  annoancing  that  the  meeting  was  constitated,  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  the  pleasure  idiich  the  members  felt  in  welcoming  ladies  to  one -of  their 
ordinary  meetings.  Special  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  pnrpoee,  and  he 
hoped  ihtA  the  proceedings  would  be  of  a  character  to  produce  favourable  and  waefol 
impressions.  The  order  of  business  would  be  followed  just  as  usual,  so  as  to  giv«  a 
perfectly  eorrect  impression  of  the  Society's  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :— 

From  the  Society.  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soeiety  of  Man- 
chester, second  series,  vols,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  vii,  (in  two  parts),  viii. 

From  Lord  Londesborough.    Miscellanea  Qrapbica,  No.  8. 

From  the  Author.  Manual  of  British  Botany,  by  Charles  Cardale  Babiagton,  MJL, 
F.B.S.,  F.O.S.,  third  edition,  1851. 

From  the  Author.  An  Account  of  the  Presents  received,  and  Expenses  incurred, 
at  the  Wedding  of  Bichard  Foisted,  of  Albury,  Esquire,  and  Elizabeth  Mora, 
eldest  daughter  of  WUHam  More,  of  Loseley,  Esquire,  in  1557,  by  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  1855.    From  the  Archsologia,  vol.  xxxvi. 

From  the  Author.  Duplicate  copy  of  Geology  of  the  Lake  Distriet,  by  John 
Booke,  Esq ,  of  Akebead,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 

From  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thom.   Nos.  10  and  14  of  the  Bambler,  a  Liverpool  periodiaaL 

Mr.  Boardman  exhibited  a  lady's  work-box,  inside  of  which  was  an  inacriptioii, 
*  This  paper  bos  already  been  published,  and  it  sold  in  pamphlet  form. 
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■Uting  that  the  oover  of  it  wu  worked  by  Dorothj  Peake,  gnnd-danghter  of  the  Bey. 
Chailes  Herie,  Froloentor  of  tfie  Westminster  Assemblj  of  DiTines  in  1648.  He  wm 
Beetor  of  Winwick  from  1636  to  1662,  when  he  was  ejected  for  noneonfonnity. 

A  large  nomber  of  illustrations  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  objects  were  lent  by  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Baylee,  of  Birkenhead,  and  formed  part  of  an  interesting  display  on  one  side 
of  the  room. 

Dr.  Home  called  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  VJhbevUktU,  a  French  newspaper  of 
7th  Mardi,  1966,  In  which  Mr.  Boach  Smith's  Mnsenm  of  Antiquities  is  noticed  The 
writer  mentions  that  as  it  is  Interesting  for  tlie  history  of  France,  almost  as  mnch  as 
for  Uiat  of  England,  its  pnrehase  by  the  French  Govemment  would  be  deeirable,  or  by 
one  of  the  great  towns  of  the  Departments. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

0«  BlBTLOir,  AMD   OV   THB  DlSOOTBBT  OF  THB   COBBirOBM   ChABACTBBS   AMD  TBB 

MODB  ov  Ibtbbfbbtiho  thbm.    By  Dr,  Julhu  Oppertt  of  ParU.* 


9rd  AprU,  1866.    ABCH^OLOOICAL    SECTION. 
Pbtbb  llAOiirTTBB,  H.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  foBowing  gentlemen  were  doly  elected  Members  of  the  Society :— 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Jones,  M.A.,  Waterloo. 
Joseph  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Brook  Bank,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

John  Pemberton  Heywood,  Esq.,  late  High  SheriiT  of  Lancashire,  having  signified 
his  wish  to  continue  in  the  Society,  was  enrolled  without  election  or  entrance  fee, 
in  accordance  with  Law  ziiL 

The  following  donations  were  lidd  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Memoires  de  la  Soci^t4  Ardusologique  de  Mormandie,  toI.  z, 
part  4,  (second  series,)  4to,  Psris,  1806. 

Do.,  ToL  i,  (third  series,)  4to,  Paris,  1866. 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Ossianlc  Society,  toI.  L    The  Battle  of 
Oabhra,  1864. 

From  the  Society.  Bulletin  de  la  Soei^t^  ArchsBologique  d'Orleanais,  No.  22, 1856. 

From  the  Society.  Original  Papers  published  under  the  direcdon  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwidi  Aroh»ological  Society,  toL  t,  part  1, 1856. 

From  the  Cambrian  Arohaological  Association.    Archcoologia  Cambrensis,  No.  6, 
(third  scries)  January,  1806. 

From  the  Author.    The  History  of  Leicester,  from  the  time  of  the  Bomans  to  the 
end  of  the  17th  century.    By  James  Thompson,  Leicester,  1849. 

F^om  Edward  Heath,  Esq.    Local  pamphlets,  oontaining  the  following : — 

Annual  Beports  of  the  LiTeipool  Bagged  School  Union,  1st,  2nd,  Srd,  4th, 
6th,  and  8th. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  LiTerpool  Industrial  Bagged  Schools,  Soho  Street,  1st, 
Srd,  4th,  6th,  6th,  and  7th. 

Beport  of  the  Police  Establishment,  &c.,  1854. 

Financial  Beform  Tracts,  (new  series,)  tU,  tiii,  iz,  zi,  ziii,  (1804,  '55,  '06.) 

Liverpool  and  its  Educational  wants,  by  James  Gillespie. 

*  Transaotions,  p.  03. 
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Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Prieoo,  18&d. 

Beport  of  the  Proeeediugs  at  a  Special  tfeeting  of  the  liTerpeol  Chamber  of 
Comroeroe,  on  the  Law  of  Partnerahip,  1864. 
Bitchie'tf  Address  on  Bagged  Schools,  to  Young  Men's  Society,  18dl. 
History  of  the  origin  of  Bagged  Schools,  1848. 

From  Til  OS.  B.  Byder,  Esq.  Journal  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  AgrieQlmral 
Society,  1B96. 

From  the  Be  v.  W.  B.  Grenside,  B.A.  Two  drawings  of  the  Market  House,  Tows 
Hall,  Stone  Stocks,  and  base  of  the  parish  Cross,  llomby,  Lancashire,  ntadt 
previons  to  their  removal  in  1851. 

From  Mr.  Hermann.    Two  Lectures,  by  the  Beir.  Mr.  Rart,  on  tlie  Hiatoiy  tai 

Antiquities  of  Nantwich. 

From  Dr.  Hume.  Proof  impression  of  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Mayer,  Honorary  Curator, 
engraved  by  LeKeuz,  from  a  photograph. 

From  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq.  Observations  on  the  rate  of  Mortality  and  Sickncsi 
existing  among  Friendly  Societies ;  by  Henry  Batcliff,  ISdO.  Appendix  to  do., 
1852. 

From  Alfred  J.  Dunldn,  Esq.  Archieological  Mine  and  History  of  Kent,  Parts 
XXV,  xxvi,  xxviL 

From  Dr.  Kendrick.  Two  slips  of  Notes  and  Queries,  from  the  Warrin^om 
Guardian. 

From  Alderman  Brown,  Preston.  Portion  of  the  upper  stone  of  a  Quern,  obtained 
among  the  Boman  Bemains  at  Walton -le-Dale,  l^reston.  Two  fragments  <d 
Samian  Ware,  and  neck  of  an  amphora,  from  do. 

From  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq.  Boman  Bemcinai  from  Walton-le-Dale,  consisting 
of  the  following : — 

Portion  of  the  neck,  handle,  and  sidvn  of  a  large  Boman  vmphwt. 

Portion  of  a  flat  tile,  with  flange. 

Four  bsllB  of  prepared  day,  as  used  at  the  potteries. 

Nine  pieces  of  red  Samian  ware. 

Seven  pieces  of  dark  ornamented  pottery. 

Three  do.  of  white  do.,  one  of  them  the  bottom  of  a  mortaxlum,  irith  qoaru 
inserted  to  aid  the  friction. 

Neck  and  three  fragments  of  «n  ordinary  red  vessel. 

Two  molar  teeth,  and  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  horse,  found  in  connexion  with  the 
remains. 

Two  large  iron  nails,  portion  of  a  pewter  vessel,  and  a  piece  of  sheet  lead. 

In  tllastratioH  of  his  paper,  to  be  read,  Mr.  Hardwick  ^bibited  a  large  nmmber  of 
objects,  including  the  following: — Enlarged  map  of  the  locality,  ineludlng  the  town- 
ship  of  Fishwiek,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Wahon ;  three  drawings  from  tiM  more 
interesting  figures  exhibited  on  the  Samian  ware ;  drawing  of  Boman  pottery  of  various 
kinds ;  drawings  of  numerous  ol^ects  of  interest  in  stone  and  metal ;  portions  of  a 
Boman  quern  ;  fratrments  of  Boman  pottery :  Boman  coins,  various ;  part  of  a  fibula, 
vrith  ornaments  in  blue  enamel;  portion  of  a  fine  fibula,  with  red  stone  setting;  &e^ 
&c.,  as  described  in  the  paper. 

The  Bev.  W.  B.  Gretlside,  B.A.,  exhibited  a  beautiful  sword,  dag  up  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  about  '«0  years  ago,  and  formerly  the  property  of  Migor  Hayman  Booke.  The 
hilt  presented  a  specimen  of  elegant  ivory  carving. 

Mr.  Grenside  also  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  sUver  fibula,  with  curious  inseription  on 
both  sides.  It  was  dug  up  at  the  Boman  Station  of  Bremetonaoss,  about  three  mite 
from  Kirk  by  Lonsdale. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Honorary  Curator,  Mr.  Mayer,  had  offered  to  pimce 
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bis  ▼•Intbto  oolleetion,  iUuttrativt  of  ArehtDology,  EUmology,  tnd  the  Fine  Arte,  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Town  Gonneilt  daring  pleaeare ;  provided  the  Library  and  Museum 
Committee  oould  find  snitable  aeoommodation  for  it. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  :*— 

Oir  THB  BoMAV  Bbmaivs  bvobvtlt  niscoTiBBD  AT  Waltov-lb-Dalb,  nbab 
Pbbstov.    By  CharU$  Hardwick,  £$q,  * 

HovuMBKTAL  Bbabsbb  fouvp  AT  Pbbstob.    Bp  WUHom  Dobton,  E$q. 

A  few  months  ago,  as  a  brass-fonnder  (Mr.  W.  Holland)  in  Preston  was  taming  over 
a  heap  of  old  brass,  with  a  view  of  transferring  it  to  the  melting  pot,  one  piece  having 
an  antiquated  look,  and  bearing  npon  it  some  marks,  attracted  his  attention.  He 
reecued  it  from  its  impending  fete,  and  laid  it  aside.  I  obtained  it  from  him,  and  after 
a  little  cleaning,  easily  deciphered  the  following  inscription  in  plain  Boman  capitals,  of 
idiioh  a  nibbing  is  submitted: — 

HERE  •  LYETH  •  INTERD  •  SEATH  •  BYSHELL  •  WOOLLEN  •  DRAPER 
BAYLIFE  •  AND  •  A  •  BBOTHEB  •  OF  •  PRESTON  •  DYING  .  THE  •  XV  •  OF 
SEPb  •  1623  •  AGED  •  63  •  GAVE  •  VNTO  •  HIS  •  KINESFOOLKES  •  AND  •  GOD 
CHILDREN  •  IN  •  LEGACIES  •  VI  •  C  •  L+  •  ALSO  •  XX  •  LJ  .  TO  •  THE  •  POORE 
OF  •  THIS  •  TOWNE  •  FOR  •  EVER  •  THE  •  VSE||  'TO-BE  •  GIVEN  •  THE  .  SAID 
POORE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAIOR  •  OR  •  HIS  •  DEPVTIE  •  AT  •  CHRISTs  •  Ss '  EASTER 
4  •  L  •  TO  •  THE  •  POORE  •  OF  •  LEELAND  •  <fc  •  WALTON  •  AL  •  OVT  •  OF  •  HIS 
CHARITABLE  •  MINDE 

The  «Seath  Bushell**  whose  heneyolence  is  thus  recorded,  was  baried  vrithin  the 
Parish  Church  of  Preston,  and  his  interment  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register,  next  to 
one  dated  the  Idth  of  September,  1623,  as  follows :— Sep.  [sepnltus,  buried]  Mr.  Seth 
Bushell,  eo:  die  [the  same  day.]  He  was,  as  stated  in  the  inscription,  a  **  brother  of 
Preston,"  ie.,  a  member  of  the  corporation,  his  signature  as  **  Seethe  Bushell"  being 
afiBxed  to  some  proceedings  of  that  body  in  the  corporation  records,  in  the  year  1612. 
After  possessing  myself  of  this  plate,  which  Mr.  Holland  kindly  placed  in  my  hands, 
with  a  view  to  its  restoration  to  the  church,  I  made  some  enquiries  as  to  the  site  of 
Mr.  Bushell*s  grave,  and  felt  anxious  to  obtain  some  particulars  of  one  who  had  shewn 
iuch  a  desire  to  benefit  not  only  his  *'  kinesfoolkes,"  but  the  poor  of  his  town  and 
neighbourhood.  I  learned  that  when  the  works  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of 
our  Parish  Church  were  in  progress  (in  1804  and  1800),  the  workmen  were  told  that  if 
they  met  with  any  plates  (meaning,  no  doubt,  ordinary  coffin  plates)  they  were  to  bury 
them.  Yet  even  an  ancient  coffin  plate  might  have  possessed  some  local,  personal,  or 
historical  interest  It  wonld  hare  been  wiser  to  hare  ordered  that  all  should  have  been 
submitted  to  some  one  in  authority,  who  might  have  examined  them.  The  workman 
who  noet  with  this  plate,  which  was  affixed  to  a  gravestone  about  two  feet  below  the  then 
level  of  the  church  floor,  knew  that  if  a  brass  plate  was  of  so  little  importance  to  a 
churchwarden,  it  wonld  at  least  be  worth  something  to  a  marine  store  dealer ;  so  he  got 
it  removed  and  sold  for  old  brass.  In  the  progress  of  the  work  another  workman  met 
vrith  a  second  brass  upon  the  same  gravestone,  and  this  being  disclosed  in  the  presence 
of  the  parish  sexton,  some  trouble  was  taken  to  obtain  the  former  plate  also,  but  of 
course  without  success.  An  inscription,  "  Spes  altera  vite"  [«tc],  cut  in  rude  old 
English  characters,  was  above  the  plates  on  the  gravestone.  When  I  made  enquiries 
(in  December  last)  a  few  months  after  the  discovery,  not  a  vestige  of  the  stone  could  be 
&und.  It  had  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  work,  but  fortunately  Mr.  John 
Addison,  of  this  town,  who  saw  it  soon  alter  its  discovery,  had  taken  a  rubbing  of  it, 
lirom  which  this  copy  has  been  made. 

The  two  brasses  are  of  equal  size,  nineteen  inches  by  nine ;  the  one  discovered  last 
was  placed  lengthvrise  on  the  stone,  with  the  other  one  crosswise  below  it.    The  fbrmer 

*  Tnmuotioiis,  p.  127. 
4  jCeOO.        %  £20.        II  Interest. 
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bears  a  rude  repieseniatioii  of  a  person  wearing  a  robe,  probably  a  mnnicipal  robe  of 
that  era ;  for  our  oooncillors  then  wore  gowns,  and  roles  respecting  their  attire  are  in  our 
corporation  records.  There  is  also  the  broad  turned  down  collar  seen  in  portraits  of 
that  date.  Mr.  Bushell,  for  I  deem  it  to  be  intended  for  his  effigies,  has  the  dose  ent 
hair  of  the  Roundhead  of  that  age,  as  well  as  the  moustache  and  **  bc»ard  of  formal  est' 
clearly  defined. 

Of  bis  fiimily  connections  I  can  giye  no  authentic  information.  From  the  extent  of 
his  bequests  to  his  *' kinesfoolkes  and  god-children**  I  presume  he  was  childless.  A 
Seth  Bushell,  probably  his  nephew,  was  vicar  of  Preston.  His  signature  as  "Seth 
Bushell,  D.D.,  and  Yicar  of  Preston,**  appears  several  times  in  the  minute  book  of  the 
Select  Vestry  of  the  Parish,  between  1671  and  1674.  He  was  aftArwarda  (1682-81) 
Vicar  of  Lancaster.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Dr.  William  Bushell,  the  benefoleot 
founder  of  Goosnargh  Hospital,  near  Preston,  was  of  the  same  family.  As  respeets  the 
benefactions  to  the  poor,  recorded  in  the  inscription,  I  can  give  no  information.  The 
Beports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  say  nothing  about  any  of  them,  and  the  records 
of  our  corporation  are  silent  as  ta  any  legacy  to  this  town,  although  they  contain  notiees 
of  other  charities.  Like  many  others  they  have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  been  lost  sight  of^ 
or  diverted  from  their  original  destination. 

Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  these  brasses,  as  works  of  art,  the  scarcity  ofsnefa 
monumental  records  in  the  northern  and  western  counties,  and  the  benevolent intentioiu 
of  the  Lancashire  worthy  whom  they  were  intended  to  commemorate,  entitle  them,  I 
think,  to  a  notice  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historie 
Society. 


10th  April,  1836.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

Thomas  Sarboii,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  vol.  zzii,  ptrt  1, 
Science;  part  2,  Literature.    Proceedings,  vol.  vi,  part  2  (i8d4-0d.) 

From  Edward  Clibbom,  Esq.  An  Essay  on  the  Probability  of  Saul,  Beiuabi 
Abishai,  Jefaoshaphat,  Jonathan,  &c.,  having  been  the  Hyosos  Rulers,  called 
Salatis,  Beon,  Apachnas,  Apophis,  &c.,  accompanied  by  a  biographical  tod 
historical  table. 

From  the  So^^iety.  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society;  Nob.  12,  18,  and 
14,  for  1854. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.    Arohasologia  Oambrensis,  No.  0, 

(third  series)  AprU,  1856. 
From  O.  Mansfield  Browne,  Esq.      Twelve  coins  of  the  Greek  and  fioman 

periods. 
From  Dr.  Macintyre.'   View  of  the  top  of  Bold  Street,  now  undergoing  alterations, 

and  of  St.  Luke's  Church. 

Miss  Lamb,  of  Everton  Road,  forwarded  for  exhibition  two  small  Indian  figores 
carved  out  of  soapstone.  They  had  been  forwarded  by  her  late  brother,  Mr.  Andrev 
Lamb.  One  represents  ihe  Hindoo  Mars,  seated  on  the  back  of  a  peacock ;  and  die 
other  his  brother,  a  corpulent  man,  with  four  hands  and  an  elephant*s  head-  Hits 
Lamb  also  exhibited  a  silk  purse,  used  as  an  envelope  by  persons  of  distinction  io 
India.  It  is  sewed  inside,  and  the  cord  which  fastens  it  at  the  mouth  is  enveloped 
in  the  seal. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

0«  THB  Cbabactsb  ov  Hamiet.    By  the  Rev,  Arthur  Ramtay,  M.A,^ 

*  Transactions,  p.  115. 
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17IA  April,  1856.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

J.  T.  Dahsoh,  Esq.,  V.?.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Joomal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vole.  ▼,  vi,  vii,  Till,  is 
and  X. 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the   Philological  Society,  Noe.  13  and  IS 
for  1855. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  -riii,  part  4,  December, 
1855. 

From  the  Editor.    The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Dmmmond,  of  Hawthomden, 
edited  by  W.  B.  D.  D.  Tambull,  Esq. ;  London,  1856. 

From  John  Hartnnp,  Esq.   Report  of  the  Liverpool  Obser?atoiy,  for  the  year  1855. 

From  Mr.  J.  R.  Isaac.    A  wooden  platter,  with  a  crowned  figure  in  the  centre, 
supported  by  two  dolphins,  and  round  the  border  birds  and  fruit 

A  portion  of  two  guns,  fixed  together,  taken  by  Mr.  Isaac  from  the  fire 
at  the  Tower  of  London. 

Thomas  Wyndham  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Nantwieh,  exhibited  the  following  articles: — 

The  knife  and  fork  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milton,  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
(vol.  Tii,  p.  80*)  as  **  a  toter  shell  knife  and  fork,  with  sundry  others."  They  are 
deposited  in  an  oak  ease,  made  from  the  beam  of  a  cottage  in  Nantwieh,  which 
was  the  inheritance  of  Humphrey  Milton  the  elder  and  Humphrey  Milton  the 
younger,  and  adjoined  a  Baptist  Chapel,  in  the  yard  of  which  Mrs.  Milton  was 
interred. 

Skull  of  the  Indian  wild  hog. 

Helmet  found  in  a  field  near  Acton  Church,  Nantwieh,  the  scene  of  a  battle, 
temp.  Charles  I. 

Portion  of  a  chain-shot,  found  several  feet  below  the  surface  in  Nantwieh,  during 
an  excavation  for  sewerage  purposes. 

A  horse  shoe,  found  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

An  ancient  steel  box,  which  had  belonged  to  a  family  in  Cheshire. 

An  Oriental  hookah  stand. 

Mr.  Jones  also  exhibited  the  following  ancient  documents : — (1)  A  warrant  of  Privy 
Seal,  28  Henry  III,  for  letters  patents  to  make  Thomas  Orifiiths,  Welshman,  a 
denizen.  (2)  Grant  from  Edward,  Prioee  <^  Wales,  to  Rhys  ap  Griflith  of  £40  a-year, 
and  also  of  40  marks  a-year,  48  Henry  III,  as  Governor  of  Droslyn  Castle.*  (3) 
Grant  from  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  concerning  Thomas  Praers  de  Bertomlegh, 
(French)  0  Edward  II.  (4)  Agreement  by  Philip  de  Somerville  t  with  Edward  his 
heir,  on  his  conveyance  of  some  manors  in  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire. 

*  The  orighi  of  Droeelan,  otherwise  Dryslyn,  Castle,  in  Caemarvoiuhire,  seems  to  be  inyolved 
in  great  obscarity.  althoagh  it  is  conjeotared  to  have  been  bailt  by  the  Princes  of  Dynevor  for 
protecting  their  afljaoent  possessions  against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  Its  rains  stand  in 
a  very  bold  situation ;  the  view  fh>m  which,  over  the  beantifbl  vale  of  Towy,  cannot  be  sorpassed 
for  variety  and  grandeur  of  scenery  tbroughont  South  Wales.  That  brave  En^sh  warrior, 
Nicholas,  fourth  Baron  Stafford,  in  an  expedition  in  which  he  was  engaged  (1987)  against  Sir  Bese 
ap  OriiBth,  Governor  of  that  Fortress,  (under  the  annexed  royal  appointment  neariy  600  years 
old),  was  killed  by  the  walls  thereof  faliing  upon  him. 

f  Sir  FhiUp  de  Somenrille,  named  in  the  aocompanTfaiff  ancient  charter,  was  descended  fh>m 
Sir  Gualter  de  Somerville,  who  came  over  to  England  with  King  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
monarch  bestowed  on  Sir  Gualter  very  large  possessions.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third 
Sir  Philip  held  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Lords  of  the  house  of  Tntbnry  in  Staffbrdsbire,  amongst 
other  estates,  the  manor  of  Thicham,  in  thai  county,  once  celebrated  for  its  singular  flitch  of 
bacon  uustom,  like  to  that  of  Dunmow  in  Essex,  recently  revived  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Harrison  Alnsworth. 


afto 

The  Chairman  read  ma  extraet  flrom  the  Beport  of  the  Lifwpool  Obsenratoiy,  to  €he 
eflSeot  that  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Adfanoement  of  Seienee  had 
agreed  to  allow  the  nse  of  its  tahles  and  plates  to  one  of  oar  local  aocietiea,  in  illua- 
tration  of  the  results  of  the  Liverpool  Anemometer.  Proof  impressions  were  laid  oa 
the  table. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  :— 

Oh  thx  Mkaks  of  Txstiho  Mabivb  Mstbobolooical  Ivbtbumbvts.  Bf  Jokm 
Sartnupf  Esq^  T.P.* 

Bbsults   Diduokd   vbox   Obskbtatiovs  takbh  with   thb   Sblf-Rboistbbibo 

ASBMOlTBtBB   ABO    BAIB-OAUeB,    AT    THB    LlYBBPOOL    ObSBBTAXOBT,    DmiUO   1852, 

*bS,  '04,  'dd.    By  John  HartuMp,  Eiq.,  V.P,  f 


iH  Mmy,  16M.    AB0£L£0LOGICAL    8KCTI0N. 
Thb  Bbt.  Db.  Thom,  V.?.,  hi  the  Chsir. 

The  {Allowing  gentlemen  were  dnlj  eleeted  members  of  the  Soeiety : — 

Bev.  H.  Parr,  M^.,  Yicarge,  Taunton. 
John  Billington  Booth,  Esq.,  Preston. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Ossianio  Society,  toI.  ii.  The  Festfrities 
of  the  House  of  Conan  of  Clan  Sliebh,  in  the  County  Clare ;  Edited  by 
Nicholas  O'Eeamey,  Esq. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  Archsological  Sodety.  Kot.,  18d5 ; 
January,  1806. 

From  the  Society.    Memoires  de  la  Societie  des  Antiquaires  de  V  Ooest ;  1854. 

From  the  Society.    Bulletin  de  la  Societie  ArchsBologiqne  de  V  Orleanais,  No.  23. 

From  the  Archeological  Institute.  Journal  of  the  Institute,  No.  48,  for  December, 
1850. 

From  the  Royal  Institution.    Bq^t  of  the  Boyal  Institution  for  1850. 

From  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  Committee.  Catalogue  of  the  Library, 
new  edition,  1850. 

From  the  Editor.  A  Catalogue  (with  the  title  pages  in  ftdl,  and  illastratiTa 
extracts)  of  Books  chained  to  an  old  case  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  Tnrton,  and 
of  a  similar  collection  at  Gorton,  bequeathed  by  Humphrey  Cheiham; 
Edited  by  Gilbert  J.  French,  Corr.  Mem.  S.  A.  SooL  for  the  Cheiham  Society. 

From  Dr.  Kendrick.  Antiquarian  Slips  from  the  local  Notes  and  Queries  in  the 
Warrvngton  Ouardian, 

From  Alfred  Jon.  Dimkin,  Esq.  Arehfoological  Mine,  and  History  of  Kent,  parts 
xzTlii,  xzix,  XXX,  xxxi. 

From  J.  N.  Crosse,  Esq.     Bubbing  from  an  ancient  brass  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Bedoliffe,  Bristol,  exhibiting  John  Jay,  alderman,  his  wife,  six  i 
and  eight  daughters,  1480. 

*  Transactions,  p.  109.  f  Transaotions,  p.  91S. 
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From  Dr.  Thorn.    Two  additional  umnbert  of  (he  Rambler;  Liverpool,  1887. 

From  an  unknown  donor,    A  religions  notice,  in  the  form  of  a  p1aj-bill«  said  to 
have  been  posted  on  the  Surrey  Theatre,  by  the  Hev.  Bowland  HIU. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  a  volume  for  which  the  Society  had  subaoiibed. 
**  *  Iiiventoriam  Sepulcbrale,*  an  Aooooni*  of  some  Antiquities,  dog  up  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  from  1757  to  1778.  By  the  Bev.  Bryan  Faussett.  Edited  firom  the  original  MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  by  C.  Boach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  antbor  of  *  CoUee^ 
tanta  Antiqua,'  1856." 

Br.  Hume  exhibited  two  gutta-percha  gilt  seals,  part  of  a  oollection  which  he  had 
received  from  John  Hopkins,  jun.,  Esq^  of  Great  Grimsby.  The  one  was  the  com- 
mon  seal  of  Oswestry,  containing  a  panning  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  town ;  the 
other  was  the  Episcopal  seal  of  Richard,  [Fleming]  Canon  of  Lincoln,  and  Bishop  in 
1420. 

Mr.  McQnie  laid  upon  the  table  an  engraving  showing  the  French  Squadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  Thnrot,  lying  at  anchor  in  Ramsey  Bay,  after  their  capture  by  Elliot, 
28th  February,  1760.  Taken  from  the  original  painting  by  Richard  Wright,  and  by  him 
dedicated  to  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  and  Merchants  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Crosse  exhibited  a  rubbing  from  a  brass  in  the  Church  of  St  Mary,  RedclifTe, 
Bristol,  representing  the  brother  of  Shr  Thomas  MMid,  his  wife  and  daughter,  1020. 

The  Rey.  Thomas  Moore  exhibited  a  medallion  temp.  Charles  I,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Gath. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read:— 

Dm  thb  Ethkoloot  or  South  Bkitain,  at  the  ExriNCTtoir  op  vbb  Bomax 
Gov£BVMENT  IS  THB  IsLAHD.f    Bif  Thomos  WrightfJ£^fFJ3^,,dc^ 


Sth  May,  1866.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
J.  T.  Davsox,  EaQ.)  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

WilHam  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Chuttsh  Btreet,  was  duly  dected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

John  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  Hill  End,  Mottram  in  Longdendale,  late  High  Sheriff  of 
Cheshire,  having  signified  his  wish  to  remain  connected  with  the  Society,  was  'enrolled 
without  eteotion  or  entrance  fee,  in  aooordance  with  Law  iffi. 

The  following  Donations  were  kid  upon  the  table  :>» 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xix  part  1,  1856. 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.    Kotes  and  Queries,}  vols,  xi  and  xii,  1805. 

From  David  Lamb,  Esq.    Athenseum,  for  1855,  in  oontfaination  of  former  donations. 

From  the  Ectitor.    Pamphlet  on  National  inqwr  money ^  as  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  and  taxes,  1856. 

Mr.  Crosse,  F.S.S.,  exhibited  a  snuff-box  from  the  keel  of  the  Golden  Horse  frigate, 
sunk  by  Yan  Tromp,  in  the  Royal  Naval  Yard  Chatham,  1666.  It  was  found  while 
excavating  in  1824. 

*  This  Yolome  is  richly  illustrated,  with  a  portrait,  map«  woodcuts,  sad  mmnerons  plates, 
coloared  and  uncolotired. 

•f  Transactions,  p.  141. 
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Mr.  CroBM  alio  exhibited  some  Bomtn  Coins  of  the  earlj  Emperors. 

In  Ulostration  of  a  portion  of  Maoaaley's  England,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bright  exhibited  two 
doenments.  (1)  An  Autograph  proclamation  of  General  Schomberg,  dated  Lisbora, 
1600,  shorUy  before  the  BatUe  of  the  Boyne ;  (2)  A  Treasury  warrant  of  William  in 
eoontersigned  Stephen  Fox;  concerning  Uie  reimbursement  of  Bobert  Lord  Lucas  as  to 
his  expenses,  "in  sending  down  ten  gentlemen  (late  prisoners  in  the  Tower,)  into 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire.**  These  were,  George*  Lord  Viscount  Molyneux,  Sir  Thomas 
Clifton,  Sir  William  Gerard,  Sir  Bowland  Stanley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Peter  Lei^  of 
Lyme,  Bartholomew  Walmsley  and  William  Dicconson,  Esqrs. 

Mr.  Crosse  read  an  extiaet  firom  a  letter,  in  allusion  to  the  beantiftd  church  of  Fair- 
fbrd  in  Gloucestershire,  the  twenty-eight  windows  of  which  were  fitted  with  stained 
glass,  procured  by  John  Tame,  Esq.,  in  1408. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

Oh  thb  Bisk  aitd  Pboobxss  of  thk  MAXUPACTUBiiro  Towvs  ov  Lavoashikb  asd 
CHBSBiEB.f    By  David  Buxton,  Eiq, 


VUh  May,  1856,    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Bbt.  Db.  Thox,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table: — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  toI.  tH  (Nos.  17, 18, 10,  30.) 
From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  Nos.  Tii,  Till,  iz,  x, 
xi,18M. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Ashmoleaa  Society,  Oxford,  1855. 

Fh>m  Bobert  Bawlinson,  C JB.,  F.G.S.  Beport  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on 
a  Preliminary  Inquiry  respecting, 

Southport,  Lancashire,  1855. 
Camborne,  Cornwall,  1855. 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  1855. 
Ulyerstone,  Lancashire,  1855. 

From  the  Author.  Sur  1*  Etablissement  d  *une  langue  UniTerselle ;  Diseours  Pro- 
nono^  a  la  Bentr^  Solennelle,  des  Faonltes  de  1*  Academic  de  Caen.  Par  M. 
A.  Charma,  Prdessenr  de  Philosophic,  &c.,  Paris  1850. 

From  Thomas  G.  Wedgwood,  Esq.  A  volume  entitled  *<  Dr.  Saehefcrell's  TryaU," 
eonsisting  of  five  folio  tracts,  1710. 

From  James  Stonehouse,  Esq.  The  Borough  Fund  of  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool, in  account  current  with  John  Wybergh,  Treasurer,  for  the  years  1847, 
'48,  *40,  *50,  '51,  '58,  '54,  '55. 

From  WHUam  Dobson,  Esq.  Authentic  Becords  of  the  Guild  Merchant  of  Preston, 
in  the  year  1822,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  Wilcockson.    Preston  1822. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  vol.  vii,  parts  1 
and  2. 

From  the  Editor.  Songs  and  Carols,  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  of  Ae 
15th  century.  Edited  for  the  Warton  Club,  by  Thomas  Wri^t,  M.A.,  F.8JL, 
1856. 

•  CaryU  [f] 
•f  Tmnsactions,  p.  199. 
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From  the  Editor.  The  Farington  Papers;  edited  (br  the  Chetham  Society,  bf 
M isa  ffarington,  18&6. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  late  Chnroh  of  England  ^Institnte.  Parliamentary 
Papers,  Tiz. — Beports,  21  vols. ;  Joomals  of  the  Lords,  29  vols. ;  Joomals  of 
the  Commons,  101  vols. ;  Miscellaneoas,  18 ;  Total  164  yols. 

Mr.  Crosse  exhibited  an  ancient  black  letter  Clironicle,  containing  details  of  English 
History  from  1108  B.C.  to  1578  A.D. ;  also  Sylfanus  Morgan  on  Geometry  or  DiaUing, 
1652. 

Mr.  John  Peacock,  of  Hough  Oreen,  Chester,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  Roman  and 
other  Antiquities  from  Chester,  some  of  which  had  been  found  so  recently  as  that  very 
day.    They  embraced  the  following — 

Fibula  found  in  Northgate  street 

Ditto    and  Spear  Head. 

Thuribulum  and  Spoon. 

Silver  Coin  of  Vespasian. 

Boman  Tile,  and  part  of  another  Tile,  with  the  letters  LEA  npon  it 

Portion  of  a  Mortarium,  with  the  words  MARIN  US  FECIT. 

Boman  Stylus  (supposed.) 

Fibula,  from  Eastgate  street 

Two  small  Vases. 

Anteflz,  with  the  letters  LEG.  XX.,  and  figure  apparently  of  a  boar  rampant 

Oold  Ring,  with  a  Sapphire,  from  Northgate  street 

Coin  with  inscription  "  Tetricus"  (?) 

Irish  Farthing  of  Charles  I. 

Two  Coins  of  Aurelius. 

One  supposed  Abbey  counter. 

Mr.  Poole  exhibited  a  peculiar  breech-loading  rifle,  self-cleaning,  and  capable  of  being 
fired  400  times  in  an  hour.    It  is  patented  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Excursion  of  the  Society  would  take  place  on  the 
24th  of  June,  to  Preston  and  neighbourhood. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : — 

Thb  Ahcieht  Gbom itbical  Awaltsts,  illubtbated  »om  thb  wbitivob  of  thb 
Lahcashibb  OBOMBTBBS.f    By  That,  T,  Wilkinson,  FJl,AJS, 

Ob  Somb  of  thb  Bbcobdbd  Ohahobs  iw  thb  Litbbpool  Bat,  pbbtious  to  thb 
Tbab  1800.{     Bff  Joseph  BouU,  Esq. 

The  author,  amongst  other  illustrations,  exhibited  a  chart  upon  which  were  laid 
down  the  lines  of  high  and  low  water  mark,  for  the  years  1680, 1755, 1818,  and  1847 ; 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  coast  line  from  the  Rock  point  to  Dove  poini  receded  in 
the  first  interval,  but  that  the  low  water  line  from  the  Bock  point  to  Leasowe  Castle 
advanced.  Westwardly  of  the  Bed  Noses  the  advance  was  considerable ;  on  the  other 
hand  westward  of  the  castle  and  in  Hoylake,  low  water  mark  has  receded.  There  are 
remarkable  changes  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Channels,  the  Burbo  bank  of  CoUins'a 
survey  being  split  up  into  several  patches  on  Eyes's  chart  In  place  of  the  shelf  or  bar 
stated  by  Collins  to  be  all  dry  at  low  water,  and  extending  from  Dove  spit  to  Burbo 
bank,  Eyes  gives  a  channel  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  seven  fiithoms  deep. 

The  author  then  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  coast  at  Wallasey  Leasowes,  and 

•  By  the  "  Literary  and  Scientiflo  In^stitations  Act,"  (17  and  18Vio.  can.  112,  seo.30.)it  is  enacted 
that  when  any  such  society  is  diBsolved,  its  remaining  property  shall  be  handed  over  to  some  other 
society  or  societies,  for  the  promotion  of  similar  objects. 

f  Transactions  p.  75. 

t  The  reading  of  this  paper  was  omitted,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hoar.  The  following  i^ 
an  abstract 
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nviewed  tbe  eviileDce  Id  fkTor  of  the  receired  opmion  that  aa  ftQoiflnt  ItghthoiiM  »8tad 
there.  He  entered  into  the  subject  in  considerable  detail,  quoting  Tarioas  writers  and 
acta  of  parliament,  and  cooclnded  that  the  so  called  old  lighthouse  must  have  been  a 
shortlived  twin  brother  of  the  patriarch  who  still  holds  his  ground  at  Wallasey  Leasoves, 
having  no  existence  prior  to  1761,  and  probably  being  defunct  and  washed  away  within 
a  few  years  afterwards. 

On  &e  Eastern  margin  of  the  Bay  considerable  ehangee  alec  had  taken  place,  between 
te  date  of  Gollins's  survey  and  the  year  1800.  The  channel  had  moved  nearly  its  own 
breadth,  or  1200  yards  westward.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  the  writer  had 
stumbl^  upon  traces  of  a  village  named  Altmouth,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Alt  and  the  sea.  This  village  is  mentioned  by  Camden.  Mr.  Edward  Littledale  had 
politely  afforded  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  records  of  the  Alt  commission  in 
their  printed  volume.  From  these  it  appeared  that  formerly  considerable  apprehensiotts 
were  experienced  lest  a  portion  of  the  locality  might  be  inundated,  in  eonseqnenee  of 
the  shifting  of  the  sandhills,  which  formed  a  secure  barrier.  Measures  were  therdbre 
adopted  to  prevent  the  moving  of  the  hDls.  Mr.  Boult  conjectured  that  the  village  had 
b^en  deserted  in  some  panic,  or  had  possibly  been  overwhelmed  by  some  eand  diift»  as 
at  Nineveh,  and  so  deserted  and  lost. 

CovoLUDiSQ  AoDBESB.    Bjf  J,  T.  DdMon,  F,8.S.,  V,P. 

Gentlemen,  called  to  address  you  on  the  close  of  an  eighth  session,  I  find  the  task  as 
easy  and  agreeable  as  it  is  honorable.  I  have  nothing  to  remind  you  of  that  is  not  pleasant 
to  remember.  We  still  prosper ;  and  our  prosperity  exhibits  all  the  conditions  of  a  natural 
and  permanent  progression.  It  is  alike  removed  from  the  seal  that  leads  to  exhaustion 
and  the  indifference  that  aagurs  decay. 

The  Session  has  afforded  us  20  meetings,  and  we  have  heard  read  and  have  discussed 
as  many  papers :  some  of  them  admirable  alike  in  design  and  execution,  and  all  of 
them  worthy  of  the  attention  they  have  received.  I  ^all  make  no  effort  to  place 
these  papers  in  the  order  of  their  respective  merits.  Where,  as  here,  excellence  is  in 
any  degree  general,  particular  eulogy,  awarded  on  the  dictum  of  individual  taste, 
might  well  be  deemed  invidious.  Nor  would  I  willingly  move  one  step  towards 
enduing  the  Mendly  competition  hitherto  so  fruitful  of  good,  with  the  meaner  a^eet 
of  personal  rivalry. 

Their  subjects  have  had  relation,  more  or  less  distinct,  to  our  three  lines  of  study — 
Archeology,  literatufe,  and  Science -in  proportions  not  very  ba  fipom  equal.  Sweh 
difference  as  there  is,  however,  affords  some  ground  for  the  inference  that  ArcluDology, 
our  first  chosen  subject,  is  receiving  least,  and  science,  our  last  chosen,  receiving  most 
attention.  In  view  of  the  care  and  skill  constantiy  evinced  by  our  honorary  secretary 
in  the  arrangements  for  our  meetings,  this  preponderance,  slight  as  it  is,  can  hardly  b« 
deemed  accidental.  And  perhaps  we  should  do  well  to  receive  it  as  a  warning  that,  in 
proportion  as  our  Society  expands  its  operations,  the  topics  most  neariy  allied  in 
character  with  the  interests  of  the  passing  moment  are  likely,  if  our  archsologieal  an<l 
literary  members  do  not  come  to  our  rescue,  to  usurp  an  undue  share  of  our  tiaw. 
And  it  were  surely  not  vrell  that  the  hours  we  spend  here,  saved — ss  for  most  of  ns 
they  must  be— from  days  of  needfhl  and  onchosen  labour,  should  be  devoted,  in 
anything  more  than  tiieir  due  proportion,  to  topics  suggested  by,  or  suggestive  of,  the 
very  toil  firom  which  we  here  seek  relaxation.  Having  myself  albretime  been  somewhat 
urgent  in  fkvor  of  our  scientific  section,  it  may  the  better  become  me  to  mark  the  earHeat 
indication  of  any  such  tendency. 

Touching  more  generally  the  results  of  the  Session,  I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  beat 
interpret  the  sense  of  the  Society  in  speaking  with  murh  modesty.  An  we  hav«  yet 
achieved  must  needs  be  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  what  we  have  openly  proposed* 
and  do  eamestiy  propose,  yet  to  do.  Thus  much  I  may  say — that  our  numbers  have 
been  largely  increased,  and  that,  as  the  forthcoming  volume  of  our  Transactions  will 
prove,  tiie  larger  body  has  displayed  a  commensurate  increase  of  activity  and 
power. 
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In  oar  ArchsBologieal  Section,  the  earliest  periods  of  British  history  hare  receired 
additional  illnstration  from  Bir.  Hinde's  paper  on  The  Ancient  History  of  Northom- 
hria,  and  Mr.  Harwicke's  on  The  Boman  Bemains  at  Walton-le-dale ;  and  the 
medieval  and  modern  periods,  find  able  contributions  in  Mr.  Marsh's  Account  of  the 
Warrington  Grammar  School,  Mr.  Stonehouse's  Day  in  Low  Fumess,  and  Mr 
Boardman's  Notes  on  Li?erpool  a  Himdred  Years  ago* 

The  papers  of  the  Literary  Section  hare  been  even  more  various.  Mr.  Buxton  on 
*fhe  Saxon  Element  in  Poetic  Composition,  and  Mr.  Bamsay  on  The  Character  of 
Hamlet,  haye  given  to  criticism  the  first  place.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Buxton 
for  an  historical  paper  on  The  Bise  of  the  Mann&cturing  Towns  of  our  District, 
and  to  Mr*  Moore  ftnr  a  practical  and  philosophical  essay  on  The  Poor-law  System 
as  it  affects  Education  and  Morals;  while  Mr.  Dove's  exhibition  of^  and  comments 
on,  some  original  letters  of  Dr.  FzankHn  have  contributed  to  render  more  ?ivid  and 
more  trnthftil  our  eonceptions  of  the  character  of  that  great  man.  In  the  statistical^ 
the  least  inviting — department  of  the  Section,  we  have  had  two  elaborate  piq^rt 
on  the  population  of  Liverpool  and  of  the  Manchester  District. 

The  Sfdentifio  Section  has  received  from  Mr.  Tvdor  some  valuable  Zoological 
Notes  on  the  Banks  of  the  Mersey ;  fix>m  Mr.  Moort  illoatrations  of  several  euHous 
facts  connected  with  mammalia ;  and  fit>m  Mr.  Gregson  the  continuation  of  a  remarkable 
paper  on  The  Lepidoptera  of  the  liverpool  District.  In  microscopic  botany,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Sansom  for  a  precise  description  of  a  fungoid  disease  in  the  pear.  Mr.  Hartnup 
has  favored  us  with  an  excellent  practical  description  of  the  best  marine  meteorological 
instrumenta,  and  of  the  means  of  testing  their  accuracy — a  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  in  this  locality  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ;  and  has  also  given  to  us  the 
results  obtained  during  four  years,  from  the  self-registering  anemometer  and  rain  gaugo. 
And  in  two  of  the  most  important  papers  read  during  the  Session,  (those  of 
Dr.  Oppert,  on  The  Cuneifbrm  inscriptions  of  Ancient  Babylon,  and  of  Mr.  Wright, 
on  The  Ethnology  of  Britain  at  the  dose  of  the  Boman  Period,)  we  have  had 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  our  labonrs  by  men  to  work  in  aasodatioii 
with  whom  ia  itself  an  honor.  Of  the  paper  read  thia  evening  it  were  needless  of  me  to 
say  one  word.    It  is  before  you  and  you  have  shown  that  you  know  all  its  value. 

This  enumeration  cannot  be  made  without  some  feeling  of  pride ;  butit  is  of  more 
importance  to  remark  that  there  may— unless  I  am  much  mistaken — be  gathered  ft<om  the 
reeords  of  the  closing  Session  evidence  is  no  degree  front  or  doubtflil  that  there  is 
amongst  us  a  very  general  disposition  to  nse*  and  to  seek  to  increase,  onr  knowledge  fot 
pnrpoees  ever  gro-vring  higher  and  wider  as  we  adTanoe — a  better,  a  more  elevated,  and 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  of  the  very  search 
for  it  as  an  ennobling  means  of  mental  discipline.  To  wish  that  this  tendency  may  gaiher 
strength  with  every  succeeding  Session,  and  that  under  its  influence  we  may  continue 
to  regard  the  future  with  hopes  ever  growing  brighter  and  better  founded  as  we  proceed, 
is  only  to  desire  that  our  Society  may  realise  at  once  its  legitimate  destiny,  and  the 
loftiest  to  which  we  can  reasonably  aspire. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thom  and  Mr.  Danson,  as  the  two  vice- 
mreddente  who  had  been  most  frequently  ia  attendance.  Thanks  weie  also  voted  to 
Dr.  Hume,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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EXCUBSION  TO  PRESTON. 

On  Tuesday  the  24ih  of  June,  the  members  and  their  Mends  nndeitook  an 
excursion  to  Preston ;  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  that  town.  The  partr  left  Liverpool  bj  an  early  ta^, 
and  arrived  at  Preston  shortly  after  nine  o  clock.  A  local  committee  ot  which 
Mr.  W.  Dobson  was  secretary,  had  made  arrangements  for  the  day,  and  several 
of  its  members  attended  at  the  station  to  receive  the  visitors.  Other  memben 
of  the  Society,  from  Manchester,  Lancaster,  Warrington,  Burnley,  &o.,  joined 
them  shortly  afterwards. 

The  committee  had  brought  together,  for  the  occasion,  an  interesting  col- 
.  lection  of  local  obiects ;  forming  a  temporary  Museum,  illustrative  of  Preston 
and  its  neighbourhood.'!^  These  were  laid  out  in  the  rooms  of  the  Instituticm 
Avenham,  the  use  of  whicb  had  been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
The  inspection  of  the  collection  was  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings:  and 
here  the  visitors  were  joined  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Preston  and  the  neighlxourhood. 

An  adjournment  then  took  place  to  Dr.  Shepherd'sf  library  in  the  same 
building,  where  a  tUfjeun&r  was  prepared  by  the  hospitable  arrangements  of  the 
local  committee.  Before  retiring,  the  conopany  resolved  that  they  would  confine 
their  attention  to  Walton^'le-dale  and  Penwortham;  leaving  their  visit  to 
Bibchester  to  take  place  on  some  other  occasion. 

Crossing  the  Bibole  from  Avenham  Terrace,  the  party  proceeded  to  Walton, 
distant  about  a  mile.  Here  the  precise  positions  were  pointed  out  in  which 
the  Roman remaims^  had  been  discovered;  and  Mr.  Hardwick  drew  attention 
to  the  terraces,  the  former  bed  of  the  river,  &c.  En^avings  of  the  subject  were 
handed  round  for  inspection;  and  some  of  the  objects  tnemselves,  which  had 
not  been  procured  for  public  purposes. 

A  pleasant  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  river  brought  the  company  to  Pen- 
wortham,  about  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Permission 
had  been  obtained,  to  examine  the  extraordinary  mound  known  as  the  *'  Castle 
Hill,"  on  which  a  Saxon  castle  is  said  to  have  stood.  A  large  trench  had  been 
cut  on  the  previous  day,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Willacy,  the  agent 
for  the  property.  Objects  in  wood  iron  and  lead  had  been  discovered,  with 
numerous  bones  of  animals.  On  this  occasion,  a  wooden  structure  of  oak  and 
hazel  was  discovered ;  apparently  the  framework  of  a  house  inside  the  hill. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  river  boulders.  [The  excavations  were  continued  on 
the  following  day,  when  several  additional  objects  were  brought  to  light,  includ- 
ing a  complete  spur,  apparently  of  about  the  10th  century.]  An  account  of 
them,  with  illustrations,  will  be  given  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Society's 
transactions. 

Ketuming  to  Preston  at  four  o'clock,  between  fifty  and  sixty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the  Bull  Hotel.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Bichard  Threlfall,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Preston.  Several  interest- 
inff  sentiments  were  proposed  and  suitably  responded  to.  The  members  from 
a  oistance  retired  in  time  to  meet  their  respective  trains;  and  the  company 
separated  finally  about  eight  o'clock. 

•  The  principal  contribaton  were,  the  Mayor,  the  Town  Clerk,  Biiw  Faringtoo  of 
Worden,  R.  Townley  Parker,  Esq.,  MP ,  the  Ribble  Company,  the  Conncil  of  the  Iiwtitnte, 
the  Bev.  W.  Thomber,  Mr.  Dearden,  Mr.  Hardwick,  Mr.  Hoghton  of  Bold,  Aldennan 
Brown,  Ac 

i  Dr.  Shepherd  was  Mayor  of  Preston  in  175ft. 
I  Transactions,  p.  127. 
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Abacus,  dbicbiptxom  of  ▲  Patbmt,  825 

Abel,  Dr.,  230,  'MO 

Abflhalam  a  Jew,  cylinder  of,  104 

Aohemenian  writing,  th»origin  of  hieroglyphict, 

103 
Acton  Choroh,  helmet  fonnd  near,  d49 
Ad  Alaonam,  where,  136, 130  n. 
Addison,  where  educated,  41 
Addition,  facilities  for  teaching,  23& 
Adie,  Mr.  P.,  barometer  of,  IIS 
Adult  poor,  different  Arom  children,  182 
Aella,Kinflof  Deita,7 
Aelfnc,  ftther  of  Osrio,  10 
Aetios,  149 

Agarictu  cam^strit,  cuItiTated  from  spawn^  105 
Agger,  near  Walton  le-Dale,  133 
Aomondrenessa  or  Amoondemess,  31 
Aharri,  boundary  of  Sargon's  kingdom,  106 
Aidan,  King  of  the  Scots,  8 
Ainsworth,  opinion  of  confirmed,  99 
Ainsworth,  axea  and  population  of,  177 
Akenside,  uses  classic  words,  42 
Akerman,  J.  T.,  sends  copy  of  letter,  228 
Albania,  conquered  by  Qvtgan,  100 
Albyn  Bank,  132 
Alclyde,  (Strathclyde)  Kings  of.  9  13 ;  importance 

of  its  position,  14  ;  destrdyed  oy  the  Danes,  10 
Aldingham,  8it«  of,  228 ;  mound  or  ditch,  230 
Alhazen's  problem,  89 
Alkington,  174 ;  area  and  population  of^  178 
AUcard.  WilUam,  elected.  325 
Alpln,  King  of  Scots,  slain  in  OaUoway,  12 
Altmonth,  has  disappeared,  254 
Alyn,  Bauf,A3 
America,  British  settlements  in,  145 
Amoundemess,  21, 22 
Amram-lbn-Ali,  the  ruin,  07 
Amuisaki,  boundary  of  Sargon's  kingdom,  105 
Analysis,  Geometrical,  77 :  steps  in  the  process, 

78 ;  class  of  propositions  adapted  for,  77,  78 
Ancient  Mariner,  quotations  firom,  40 
Anderson,  mathematician,  75 
Andia,  depopulated  by  Sargon,  106 
Ambmomktbb  and  Bain  Oadgb,  bbshlts  ob- 

TAIMBD  BT,  AT  LiTBBPOOX.,  212 

Anemometer,  working  of,  213,  213 ;   results  of, 

250 ;  Ubles  fh>m,  250 
Angles,  influx  of,  146 
Ansleaea,  island,  said  to  hare  been  subject  to 

Edwine,  8 
Anglo  Saxon  words,  importance  of  in  poetry,37,38 
Annexation  in  ancient  times,  19 
Annual  General  Meeting,  217 
Ansdell,  James,  70 
AntUoeapra,  anUfiexa,  339 
Antiquarian  discovery,  results  of.  147 
Antiquarian  Soc.  Scot,  donor,  833 
Antiquaries'  Society,  proceedings  quoted,  238  n 
Antoninus,  10th  Iter  oA  135 
Antoninus  Pins,  coin  of,  130 
Ann  the  god  a  finisher  of  works,  106 
Aodh,  r«ign  of,  16, 17 


Ararat  conquered  by  Sargon,  105 
Archeologlcal  Institute,   donor,  223,  225,  250 ; 

invitation  to,  219 
Architectural  Society,  Liverpool,  donor,  221 
Area  to  each  persoii  in  England,  175;  in  Man- 
chester District,  171 
Aivyleshirb,  occupied  by  the  PicU,  14 
Ariconium,  site  of,  148 
Arian  conquests  in  Asia,  103 
Arkwrights  first  patent  for  water  fhune,  205; 
second  patent,  206;  first  patent  for  power 
loom,  205. 
Arkwright's  patents,  201 
Armenia,  Saigon  declares  war  against,  106 
Amienian  iBode  of  writing,  101 
Armillaeof  gpld,234 

Armitage,  a  Manchester  man,  has  works  at  Pen- 
dleton, 303 
Armorica,  where,  ;149, 150 
Arrian's  statement  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  98 ;  testi  • 

mony  of,  confirmed,  96 
Artga,  king  of  Strathclyde  Britons,  16 
Arthur,  king,  legends  of,  150;  brief  notices  of 

14,15 
Arthuri  castroih  (Dumbarton),  15 
Arts,  Sodetv  of,  donor,  223 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  the  earl  of,  231 
Ascham,  Roger,  41 
Ashmolean  Society,  donor,  852, 238 
Ashton.situation  of,  169, 170, 208 ;  early  condition 
of,  7, 167  n. ;  canal  communication  t4t,  206 ;  in 
the  manufMturing  district,  109 ;  returns  one 
member,  800 ;  no  newspaper  at,  in  1850, 203 ; 
tabular  statement,  172 
Ashur,  Sarffon  a  wonuiipper  of  the  God,  105 
Ashworth,  174  ;  area  ana  population  of,  178 
Ashworth,  John,  67 
Ashworth,  Nathan,  66 
Assistant  Secretary,  appointment  of.  218 
Assur,  the  god,  the  giver  of  victory,  100 
Assyrian  empire,  enlarged  by  Sargon,  106 ;  kings, 
difiicnl^  of  reading  the  names  of,  104 ;  mea. 
sure  of  length  discovered,  94 :  style  of  writing 
illustrated,  106:  writing,  syllabical  mode  of, 
proved  by  Dr.  Hincks,  801 ;  olueots,  pictures 
of;  845 
Assyrio-Chaldean  mode  of  writing,  101 
Atdza  in  Thibet,  899 

Athelstane  attacked  by  Danes  and  Welsh,  17 
Athenaeus.  testimony  of,  confirmed,  96 
Atherton,  position  of,  169;   tabular  statement, 
172 ;  a  town,  165  n ;  area  and  population  of, 
180;  in  (he  manui^tnring  district,  199;  no 
newspaper  at,  1850, 203 
AuUta  jnmctata,  294 
Audouin,  M..  inocnlatds  larvas  with  spawn,  195 

AUTBOBS  OF  PaPEBS. 

Boardman,  James,  884 

Boult,  Joseph.  853 

Buxton,  David,  35, 883;  199,863 

Danson,J.T..83,884; 

Dobw>n,WiUiam,847 

Dove,  Percy  M..  835 

Gngson,  0.  a,  153, 841 ;  941 
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Hutnap.  John,  109,  t90;  tU,  SM 

Hudwiqk  jnuurlet,  U7.  M7 

Hinde,  JT  Hodgson,  1, 234,  »d 

Jones,  J.  Gregory,  9w 

Vareh,  J.  F.,  61,  S37 ;  106,  S38 

Moore,  Bev.  Thomu,  181,  S31 

Moore,  Thomas  J^  338, 230 

Moee,  Bey.  John  James.  222 

Oppert,  Dr.  JoUos,  99, 946 

Bamsay,  Ber.  A.,  1 16 ;  248 

Sansom,  Thomas,  198^^232 

Btonehonse,  James,  228 

Tador,BichardA.,238 

Wilkinson,  Thomas  T.,  76, 263 

Wrifllit,  Thomas,  141 ;  261 
AuT.  or  U,  the  temple  of  the  god,  96;  Nebnohad- 

nezzar's  statements  o^  96 
▲Tenham  ohapel,  138 
▲▼enham  Institution,  266 ;  moseom  at,  290 ;  de> 

ieMMrat,266 
▲ylson,  Thomas,  treasnrer's  statement,  290 
Ayr,  part  of  th»  ancient  kingdom  of  Stratholyde, 


Babal,  la  ancient  tempte  of  Merodaoh,  97;  a  for- 
tress attacked  by  Demetrius  Pohorcetes,  97 
Babington.  Charies,  C.  donor  44 

BaBTLOK,   and  TBB  CCNBIFOBM  IkSCEXPTIOKS, 

99, 246 ;  exterior  endosores.  94 ;  interior  wall, 
96;  the  hanging  garden  of.  97;  compared  with 
Paris, 96;  constroctions  of  King  Sargon  at, 96; 
wan  of  restored,  96 ;  mole  of,  made  by  Sargon, 
100 :  the  most  important  rains  where,  96 

Babylonian  ol^Mts,  pictores  of,  246 

Babylonia,  scientino  expedition  to,  93 

Babylonian  palace  gardens  a  hunting  ground,  96 ; 
foot,  length  of,  94 ;  cubit,  length  of,  94 ;  square 
bricks  and  stone  slabs,  description  of,  94 ;  Tal- 
mud, on  the  site  of  Babylon,  94 ;  language  of 
Persian  decrees  published  in,  100;  transcript 
attempts  made  to  decipher,  100 

Badon,WUeof,16 

Bedulph,  Angln-Saxon  Bishop,  11 

Bag  Lane  Croft,  66 

Baff  Lane.  Warrington,  66 

fiaJnes,  Kdward,  134 ;  quoted,  64  n. ;  his  eon^tc- 
tores,  130 

Baladara.  views  near,  226 

Balance  Sheet,  Treasurer's,  219. 290 

Bslfour,  Professor,  on  potato  disease,  190 

Bsmbnm,  capital  of  the  ancient  Bemicia,  7 

Bamforo,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Banffor,  alan^ter  of  the  monks  at,  8 

Banking,  origin  of,  168 :  a  test  of  the  independent 
imporumce  of  •  local  town,  209 ;  in  the  Man- 
chester district,  system  pursued,  203 

Bards,  stone  of.  237 

Bardsea  park.  Roman  remains  at,  228 

Barometers,  how  tested,  110 ;  marine,  how  tested, 
110 

Barometers,  adjustment  of,  109 ;  Mr.  Adie's  varia- 
tions in,  I12i ;  Contraction  in  the  tube  of,  112; 
cistern  of  sometimes  too  small.  111 ;  marine, 
ftult  in  the  construction  of, 111 ;  marine  mount- 
ing in  wood  objectionable,  ill ;  recently  tested 
at  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  111 ;  how  to  find 
the  index  correoiion,  110;  correction  of  index 
errors, 110 

Barrows,  contents  of,  161 

Barton,  H.  C,  elected,  230 

Barton,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 :  pupils 
to  Industrisl  School.  186 

Batty.  Edward,  elected,  226 

Baylee,  Dr.,  exhibitor,  246 

Batavians  in  Britain,  3 


Bayne,  Ihotnas  Vere,  73 

Baynes,  Captain  Adam,  218 

Basley,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Beamont,  Mr.,  his  researches,  02  n,  00 ;  bis  War* 

rlagton  quoted,  04  n. 
Bebi^ton,  Lower,  distribntion  of  area  io,  90; 

Higher,  distribotion  of  area  in,  90 
Beckansgill,229 
Beda  confirms  the  theory  of  a  Saxon  sectlaoNQt 

in  the  Lothians  and  the  Merse.O;  his  putidtj 

as  a  historian.  10 
Bedford,  area  and  population  of,  180 
Behisiun  inscilption.  Aasyrisn  text  of;  pufaUihsd 


^  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinscn,  101 
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Bel,  the  temple  oL  Anian's 

epithet  oi;  mlied  to  all  the  flods,  08 
BelipB,  traeeahle  to,  9 ;  probaMB  origin  ot  t»  S 
Belginm,  aix  garrisoaa  liom,  in  Britain,  4 
B^Itilffi  the  goddess,  a  prosperer  of  births.  101 
BeHtaias,  fomider  of  tha  teooad  dynasty  of  l«^ 

rianUngs,104 
BeUatUrswiek,230 
Bell,  Dr.,  exhibiter,  t34 
Bc^n^iam,  exampla  ffom,  98;  bsUs  to  be  toflsi, 

Beloofans,  a  legitimate  Ung,  104 
Belpatisassur,  snother  name  for  Satgcn,  101 
Belns  Dagon,  the  god,  the  founder  of  rssandw, 

100:  tower  oi; position  of  the,  97;  storyerOt 

tomb  of,  96 
Bentiey,  Mr.,  his  patent  lifle,  903 
Berkeley,  Bev.  M.  J.,  on  potato  disssse,  190 
Bemicia,  part  of  tha  kingdom  of  Mortbuabir- 

land.  7:  extent  of,  I*. 
Bemal,  Mr.,  watches  trom  his  sale,  222 
Berosns,  quay  of  Nabonidos  mentioned  by,  V; 

testimony  of.  confirmed,  90 
Berry,  Orove  B.,  exhihitar,  937 
Bewsay  estates,  03 
Bible,  EngUsh,  49 
Bigger,  hamlet  of,  990 
Bird,  Dr.,  exhibiter.  »0 
BirkenheaiL  distribntion  oT  area  fo,  30;  doefta, 

effect  of.  31 
Birkrigg,S30 

Birmingham  8<Aodl  founded,  40 
Birs  Nimrod.  position  of  the  rain,  V 
Bimaich,  same  as  Bemicia,  9 
Birtle,  area  and  popolattoo  of,  178 
Bit,  tried  by  Saigon.  100 
Bkok,Dr.,elected7990 
Black  oountnr,  907 
Blackbuma,  John  Ireland,  03 
Blaokbume.  Anne,  of  Orford.  913 
BlackbumsUre,  Status,  to.,  19 
Blackley,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Blackmore,  WilUttn,  943;    axhibitsr, 

donor,  991 
Blackstone  Edge,  view  ttom,  107 
Blatohtnworth,  area  and  population  ot  171 
Bleaching  requires  a  certain  locality,  900 
Blight,  how  caused  freqnentiy,  197 
Bloomfleld,  letters  firam,  936 
Bloxam,  F.  W.,  exhibiter.  936,221 
Boardman,  James,  axldhitar, 943,  9M;  paper  by, 

944.965 
Bobbin,  Tim,  08 
Boelch,  discoverv  of  Chaldean  end  As«yiiSB  ma- 

sures  of  length  sanctioned  by,  94 
Bold,  Sir  Bicbard,  64 
Bold,  Mr.,  930  n. 

BoDington.  works  of  Greg  st  209  ^    .__ 

Bolton,  bleaching  near,  200;  in  the  manaibetiiipg 

diotriot,  199;  returns  two  msmbsrs,  200;  di^ 

tricti  round,  177;  origin  of,  107;  sitasliMio^ 

208;  tabular  statement.  179;  Um,  ■■«%  •m 
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toopnlAtion  of,  177;  iMwtpHwr  oironltUon  of, 
908;  eaauA  commontotion  to,  806 

Bolton,  little,  area  and  popolaUon  of^  177 

Boreip,  meaning  of  the  word,  06 ;  oonstrocUons 
of  king  Sargon  at,  06 ;  a  enbarb  of  Babylon^  98 ; 
position  of,  98 ;  the  wall  of.  boilt  hj  Nebncbad- 
nezzar,96;  deatroyed  by  Darius,  90;  the  tem- 
ple ot  identified  with  the  temple  ot  Bel,  98 

Bostock,  Henry,  1Z 

Boteler,  Sir  Thomas,  69 ;  death  of,  AS,  55 ;  bnrial 
place  of,  69  n. 

Boteler.  Dame  Margaret,  53 

Boteler^s  Free  Grammar  School,  40  n.,  61 

Boteler,  Thomas,  Esqnire,  83 

Bombycidae  153 

Bookkeeping,  ori|^  of,  168 

Books  in  oar  langaaffe.  Sazoniams  of,  49  n 

Booth,  Sir  George,  lising  of.  228 

Bootle,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 

Bordman,  William,  71, 79 

Bo$  primigeHiu9f  horns  of,  133 

Botaoy  and  Natural  History  appropriate,  103 

Botryiit  Btuoiana,  effects  of,  197 

Botta,  the  disooyerer  of  the  ooneifoini  Inscrip- 
tions, 100 

BotrytU  ifi/e«tafM,  rayages  of;  196, 197 

Bouch,  Thomas,  elected,  233 

fioolt,  Joseph,  290, 291 ;  ezhibitar,  &o.,943 ;  paper 
by,S03 

Boulton  and  Watt,  905 

Bowes,  John,  elected,  225 

Bower,  Richard,  watch  maker,  999 

Bradshaw,  174;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Bramhall,  174 

Brandwood  Moor,  167 

BraTinium,  site  of,  148 

Bray,  Vicar  of,  66 

Brazil,  quantity  of  cotton  fi:t>m,  905 

BremetonaosB,  where.  137  n 

Brewer,  Mr.,  his  section,  139 

Brick  Uln,  131 

Bridgman,  bishop  of  Chester,  231 

Bridgwater,  duke  of,  906  ;  arms  of  duke.  936 

Bridgwater,  Francis  Henry,  earl  of,  336 

Bright,  H.  A.,  exhibiter,  237, 959 

Bnght,  John,  a  Manchester  man,  has  works  at 
Rochdale,909 

Bright  and  Brothers,  911 

Brightmet,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Brighton,  Little,  beetles  at,  233 

Brindley,  John.  906 

Brinnington,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  179 

Brifttol,  attempt  to  introduce  manufkctores  at, 
206n 

Britain,  duke  of,  355 

Britain,  South,  Ethnoloffy  of,  951 ;  people  of  Bo- 
manized  by  soldiers  of  the  empire,  3 ;  Roman 
garrisons  in,  3 

Britany,  its  history,  140 

British  communities  had  lost  their  peculiar  fea- 
tures soon,  9? ;  struggles  of  with  Saxons  on  the 
east  of  Korthumbiia.  7 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  af 
Science,  report  of  the  Kew  committee  to,  119 ; 
tables  and  plates  lent  by.  919,  938,  950;  Re- 
port  xxiy.  quoted,  985  n ;  donor, 

British  customs  necessarily  displaced  in  Lanca- 
shire, 29 

Britons,  who  were  they  ?  147 

Broadcloth  trade,  where  conducted,  907 

BrocmaU,  defeated  at  Carlegion,  8 

BrocaTonacn,  136  n 

Bromily,  area  and  population  of,  170 

Brooks,  Arohdeaoon,  death  of,  919 

Brothers,  the  prophet,  remark  of,  125 

Broograye,  Sir  Joon,  64 


Brou^ton.  area  and  population  of,  177 ;  churok 

Bronghton,  Sir  Thomas,  990 

Brown,  Alderman,  132  n ;  donor,  946, 956  n. 

Browne,  Miss,  M.  A.,  227 

Browne,  T.  B.,  reports  of,  186  n 

Browne,  Geo.  Mansfield,  donor,  948 

Brownedge  chapel,  139 

Bmnanburgh,  battle  of,  17 

Brussels,  conference  on  marina  meteorology  at, 
100 

Bnckeridge,  bishop,  57  n 

Buckley,  Henry,  00 

Budbury,  area  and  population  of,  170 

Borke  on  the  sublime,  quoted,  38, 30 

Burke,  William,  938 

Bnnyan  John,  his  writings.  48  n,  49  n 

Bnmage,  area  and  population  of,  179 

Bnma's  PoeUy  alluded  to,  48 

Bury,  in  the  manufacturing  district,  190 ;  returns 
one  member,  200;  canal  communication  to, 
906 ;  no  newspaper  at,  in  1850,  903 ;  pupUs  to 
Industrial  School,  186 ;  area  and  population  of, 
178;  tabular  statement,  179;  a  Saxon  town, 
167  n ;  position  of,  167 ;  works  of  Peels  at,  901 

Bushell,  Seth,  brass  of,  947 ;  account  of,  ib. 

Bnshell,  Dr.  WiUiam,  94B 

Butler,  where  educated,  41 

BnUer,  Edward,  63, 66 

Butterworth,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Bntterwortb,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Buxton,  Dayid,  991 ;  pM>ers  by,  35, 190,  293,  259 ; 
allusion  to,  255 

Byrom,  Remains  of  John,  quoted,  70 

Byron,  Saxon  words  in  writings,  47 ;  poems  quo- 
ted, i». 


Gabrit,  horns  of,  238 

Cadley  Moor.  133 

Caedualla,  King  of  North  Wales,  8 

Caer  Coccui,  136 

Caeriegion,  Brocmail  defeated  at,  8 

Caerleon,  site  of,  148 

Caer-rhnn.  190 

Caer-werid.  134 

CsBsar  on  the  population  of  Britain,  9 

Calder  joined  with  Mersey,  170 

Calderbrook,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Caledonians  called  in,  145 

Calico  printing,  when  brought  into  this  eoontry, 

205 ;  requires  a  certain  locality,  900 
Calvert,  F.  Grace,  elected,  29^) ;  donor,  294 
Calvert  s  weaving  shed,  139, 137 
Cambrense,  Regnum,  13 
Cambri,  Kingdom  of,  10 
Cambria,  how  distinct  from  Cumbria,  13 
Cambrian  Archeological  Association,  996, 945, 946 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  donor.  993 
Cambrinum,  Regnum,  13 
Camden  quoted,  138 
Camden's  statement,  )27 
Cameos.  Wedgwood,  831 
Campbell,  GoUn,  Lancashire  geometer,  77;  84; 

00;  his  work.  90 
Campbell's  Honenllnden,  alluded  to,  48 
Campbell  on  English  diction,  39 
GanaUmania,  170 
Canals  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  906 ;  length 

of  in  England,  206,  n ;  advantages  of,  907 
Cancer,  disease,  parasitic  ftmgi  in,  107 
Cannons  found  at  Walnev,  920 
Caradoo  of  Lancarvan,  his  life  of  Oildas,  14  n 
Carausius,  opposes  Saxons  and  Franks,  5 
Card,  use  of  to  members,  917 
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Oariide,  grtaUd  to  St  Oathbwrt,  11 ;  SI;  Ecd- 
dom,  aeparatad  from  Scotland,  18 ;  cUa  of,  18 

Ctrtmel,  franted  to  St.  Gatbbert,  11 ;  21 ;  diatiiot 
of,  91 :  2S9 ;  Bomsn  road  by,  13& 

Gartwright,  Mr..  133 

Cartwrigfat,  Bianop,  67 

Castle  Hill,  176,  256 

Oattleton,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Catalan,  90 

Caton,  works  of  Oreg  at,  902 

Can  or  Nan,  a  King  of  Stratliolyde,  14 

Canlfleld,  Bichard,  donor,  912 

Carems,  names  of,  sarrive  long,  9 

Celts  of  Britain  aUied  to  the  Celts  of  Osnl,  9; 
recruited  also  from  the  Belgae  of  Oanl,  9; 
Celtic  element,  at  dose  of  Boman  power,  6 ; 
proTinoial  charaoteiistios  of  popniation,  6; 
Celts  inhabited  Germany  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus. 9 ;  GelU,  isolated,  presenre  their  charao- 
4eristios,22;  onited,  lose  them,  22;  Celtic  in- 
terments, 152 

Celt  or  "toU,"  from  New  Zeslsnd,  236;  Cetts 
from  New  Zeslsnd,  942 ;  Celts,  found,  139 

Census,  national  deoenial,  23 

Cerrantes,  arrangement  of  characters,  193 

Gertie,  King  of  £lmet,  8 

Ghadbum,Mr.,926 

Chadderton,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Chadklrk,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  179 

Chain  shot  fi«m  Nantwich,  949 

Ghaxbmbm  op  Mbbtinos. 

Danson,  J.  T.,  991, 230, 234, 237, 244, 249, 961. 
Dawson,  H.,  931. 
Oath,  Samuel,  995. 
Maointyre.Dr.,946. 
Sansom,  Thomas,  248. 

Thom,Dr.,2l7, 223, 224, 233. 236,238,942,260, 
262. 

Chaldean  stadium,  length  of,  94 ;  measures  of 
length  disooTered,  94 

Chalmers  on  Terra  Pictomm,  12 

Chalmers,  reference  to,  16  n 

Chance,  apparent  supremacy  of,  116 

Cluqdain,  workhouse^  184 

Chapman  John,  enrolled,  251 

Charma,  M.,  donor,  293;  969 

Ohasles,  writings  of,  91 

Chaucer's  writings,  Saxon  characters  of.  39 

Chauntries.  succeeded  by  Grammar  Schools,  61 

Cheeryble  orothers,  who  they  were,  902 

Cheetham,  a  Manchester  man,  his  woiks  «t 
8talybridge,202 

Cheke,6irJohn.41 

Chemists'  Association,  donor,  221 

Cheney  John,  64  n 

Cheshire,  area  coyered  by  town  and  suburtw,  33 ; 
districts  of,  in  and  near  IdTerpool,  30 ;  fltotories 
in,  209 

Chester,  antiquities  fh>m.  rarious,  253 

Chesterfield,  maTlms  of,  121 

Chevy  Chsoe,  reference  to  the  bsUad  of,  39 

Childe  Harold  quoted,  47 

Children,  pauper,  183 

Chirk  castle.  £» 

Chiru,  deecnption  of,  940 1  habits  of,  940 ; 
tumours  of,  941 ;  horns  of,  238 

Cholanoo  lake,  unicorn  near,  239 

Chorlton,  173 ;  area  and  populaticA  of,  177 

Christabel,  quoted,  47 

Christ's  Hospital,  poets  educated  at,  41 

Church  of  Englvid  Institution,  donor,  253 

Churchill,  where  educated,  41 

CMndela  hybrida,23a 

Cimbric  Chersonese,  cradle  of  the  Saxons,  6 

Circulars,  abandonment  of,  217 

Cistern  of  marine  barometer,  small,  HI 


Clare's  poems,  quoted,  37 

Classiciu  learning,  ewly  endowment  of  sohook 

for,  52;  influence  of,  74;  olssiiesl  portioa  of 

our  language,  38 
Claughton,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 
Clay,  Ber.  John,  132;  130 
Clay,  six  kinds  of;  131 
Clayton,  J.,  07 
Gleator,  iron  ore  ttam,  228 
Clibbom,  Edward,  donor.  948 
Clifton,  area  and  population  of,  177 
CUtaronns,  testimony  of^  confirmed,  96 
Clithero,  woiks  of  Cobden,  at,  201 
Oloyne,  roll  of,  9S7 
Clyde,  Frith  of;  north   wtotem   bomidirj  of 

N<»thumberisnd,  1 ;  name  of  Csltio.  2 
Coals  and  cotton  reouire  chiefly  to  oe  carried, 

907 ;  coaL  supply  of,  170 
Cobden,  William,  a  Manchester  man,  yst  woib 

at  Clithero,  901 
Coccium.  where,  133 ;  137  n 
CochAt,  Abb4,  donor,  931 
Cock  penny,  68 

Cock  throwing,  custom  of;  60  n 
Cocksy  referred  to,  138 
Coey  James,  his  6oUeotion  of  seals,  932 
Coins  of  brass  fbund,  128 
Coke,  EdwaM,  231 
Coke,  Sir  John,  931 
Colchis  conquered  by  Sanson,  106 
Coleridge  as  a  poet,  46 :  6uotations  tnat  46.  47; 

where  educsted,  41 ;  h&  criticisms  on  HnsH 

116, 116, 117 
Colet,Desn,40 
Colleges  fbunded,  where,  40 
GoUier,  John,  68 
Collins  uses  Saxon  words,  46 
Collins's  survey,  954 

Colombia  river,  prong  homed  antelops  at,  9 
Comb  of  ivory,  with  carvings,  226 
Gommandine,  mathematician,  75 
Gommendationa,  what,  61  n  . 

GommissionerB,  Municipal  Corporation,  teoosat 

of,  23 
Commimicstion,  difllonlty  of;  22 
Comptes  Bendtts,  quoted,  296  n 
Comus,  quoted,  44 
Concluding  Address,  9M 
Condste,  where,  137  n 

Constsntine,  Emperor,  146  ^ 

Constantine  n,  Kbg  of  Scotland,  16, 17;  Mnov 

escape  of,  18  ^  ,      i     m 
Constantinople,  etfiban  of  aifocted  leamisf.  V 
Conway,  l^scoont,  931 
Copper  veeael  found  at  Urswlok,  230 
Copper  and  other  ores,  whers  smelted,  »w 
rate  towns,  in  tne  manuflwturing  diiow. 


Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford,  why  founded,* 

Conishead,  Boman  road,  998 

Corsair,  quoted,  47  __ 

Cort,  the  Misses,  exhibiterB,  937 

Corvu$  eondar,  939 

Cottsm  Mill,  133  ^       . .  ^^^^a^ 

Cotton,  manuftetore  of.  early  «»d  lyidgnmui 

of,  94;  quantity  of  imported,  «?.JW' "f; 

goods  exported,  904;  requires  cUeflytojs 

darried, 907 ;  iSbes  produdngit, M;  Cottom 

of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  209 
Country  and  town,  rivalahip  of^47 
Coontrr.  the  term  defined,  28, 89 
Goverdale's  trsnslation,  42 
Cowley,  where  educated.  41  . 

Gowper.  where  eduoaSd,  41 ;  uiss  flaxon  wotdi, 

46 
Crags,  names  of,  iuryive  long,  t 
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Craniogntpby.  151 

Crewe,  Randolph,  291 

Cridft,  fcribatary  King  of  Meroia,  8 

GromptoD,  area  and  popalatlon  of,  178 

Crosby,  Great,  distribntion  of  area  in,  30 

Crosse,  James  L.,  elected,  3S5 

Crosse,  J.  N.,  remark  by,  858 ;  ezbibiter,  861, 258, 
853,854 

Crow,  hooded,  838 

Croithne.  meamng  of  term,  18 

Cnunpsail,  area  and  popalatlon  of,  177 

Crusades,  effects  of  on  literature,  90 

Ctesias.  testimony  of,  confirmed,  96 

Caerdale,  Saxon  coins  from,  138 

Cumberland,  complete  snbjogation  of,  10;  exist- 
ing in  the  10th  centorr,  17;  an  appendage  of 
the  Scottish  crown,  18 ;  devastated  by  Ethelred, 
18 

Cmnbria  not  identical  with  Cambria,  13 ;  same  as 
OaUoway  and  Strathclyde,  17;  limits  of,  17; 
Kingdom  of,  reduced  in  dimensions,  18 

C  oneiiorm  inscriptions,  and  mode  of  interpreting 
them,  09 

ConUffe,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Conningham,  Allan,  deeoribed,  897 

Curtius,  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  94 ;  hia  teatimony 
oonfinned,  06 

Cula,  one  of  the  oitiea  of,  07 

Cylinder  of  a  Jew,  sappoaed  to  be  a  Babylonian 
seal.  104 

Cylinders,  calico  printing  from,  805 


Daola,  one  garrison  from  in  Britain,  4 

Dale,  Ber.  P.  S.,  donor,  886 

Dalmatia,  two  garrisons  from  in  Britain,  4 

Dalton,  J.  C,  donor,  884 

Dalton  castle.  889 ;  remains  of,  880 ;  view  ot,  886 ; 

Boman  station  at,  888 
Daggers  prohibited,  00 
Daman,  boundary  of  Sargon's  Kingdom,  105 
*'Dan;*^8eeDom.64n 
Danes  (and  Welsh)  warred  against  Athelstane.  17; 

their  influence  on  the  Northombxian  dialect, 

SO;   destroyed  Alclyde,  16;   found  refbge  in 

Cumberland.  18 
Danish  words  in  Fnmess,  888 
Danson,  J.  T.,  880,  881;  chairman,  881,  234,  237, 

844, 847, 251 ;  donor,  834 ;  exhibiter,  836 ;  papers 

by,  23. 165, 834, 238, 255 ;  his  paper  quoted,  199 ; 

remarks  by,  48  n,  234 ;  concluding  addresa,  254 : 

thanks  to,  255 
Darcy  Lever,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Darius  destroys  the  exterior  walla  of  Babylon,  95 
Darwen,  bridge  over,  138 
Davidis  Inquisitio,  quoted,  17 
Davies,  Professor,  77, 83 ;  writings  of,  91 
Davis's  nursery,  194 
Daw,  Bobert,  elected,  943 
Dawson,  Colonel,  87 
Dawson,  Henry,  chairman,  231 
Dawston  in  Liddisdale,  15;  Aidan  defeated  at,  8 
Dearden,  Mr..  256  n. 
De  Billy,  mathematician,  83 
Dee,  Dr..  mathematician,  75 
D^euner  at  Preston,  256 
Defoe,  Daniel,  character  of  hia  writings,  49  n; 

descendant  of,  822 
Deira,  King  of,  7 

Delhi,  elastic  sandstone  from,  836 
Delves,  John,  53  n 
Demetrius  Polioroetes,  Babel  a  fortress  attacked 

by,  97 
Denton,  area  and  population  of,  179 
Derbyanlre,  steam  power  in,  811 


De  Baivttes,  mathematiolan,  75 

Determinate  solutions,  86 

Deur,  same  as  Deira,  9 

Deva  or  Chester,  148 

Devevrier,Dr.,S88 

Devotion,  langiiage  required  for,  39 

Dewhurst.  Bichard,  133 

Dialect  of  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  19, 80 

Diaries,  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  76 

Didactic  school  in  English  poetiv,  36 

Didsbnry,  area  and  population  of.  179 

Dingley,  Bobert,  watchmaker,  383 

Diodorus  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  93 ;  Bennell's 

interpretation  of,  97 ;  testimony  of  oonfinned, 

06 
Dirige  61 ;  what,  61  n 
Diploma,  preparation  of,  818 
Disease  in  a  pear  103 ;  symptoms  of,  103,  194 ; 

in  the  potato,  195 
District  of  Manchester,  very  distinct  froim  the 

city,  801 ;  illustrations  from  persons,  801 
Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  153 
Dobson,  William,  elected,  831 ;  donor,  858;  paper 


by,  847 

obson,  William,  secretary^  356 


DObsUU,    TTIIIIIMH,    BWrOMH/,    «w 

Dogs,  images  of,  in  the  palace  of  Sardanapalui , 
104 

"Uam,"  or  DomLnae,  54  u 

D'ODii?riqu«,  Hugo.  tD&UL^matiuiaii,  7^^  83 

DoMiitinn,  coin  oi«  130 

Dimol  6i^E>ak,  King  of  Scots,  ]<) 

Di^NORfl^  (QimariU.)  Lfmdoiv. — A/^fa«i:>1,<kgJcaI  In- 
stitute, aa^,  23:1.  a'iO;  Artii,  SMiety  of,  333* 
BriUi<h  Aseoii^iatiuii  rar  the  Adruicemaiit  of 
ScitMii'e^  S3W;  Qoalfiificfll  SooiPtv,  £3fl,  SHSij 
MB;  Ntimiamatie, '£3S;  PJjilakffiooJ,  2»0,  a4S, 
JtO,  2/iSi ;  iloynl,  ^V,  %y2  \  Hoy&l  Ajakiio.  S34; 
Bayal  Botamifsl,  2^2;  ttoyal  OeogmphicBl, 
2£4, 1^  ;  Sr^U^  ti  col,  233,  M9,  2^  J , 

Tht  /'roeiftcf/r.— 'CambrlMi  An^bfiolagiasl 
Aaiaf^ciaLlon.  3^0,  :24S,  ^4H  ■  Cambrid^o  Anti- 
[jaadan  ^ooJeiy,  :233 ;  Kf>&px  Archscbgical, 
23^:  Loia^it^T  LU^ran-  «ijl|  PhyodophLcAl, 
2:^^;  MancheyierUti.,  iSO.  ^'dX,  2i%\  Nui-lblk 
mjti  TV.^xin^Lli  Arcbfijolaglcal,  S45;  GxJqrd 
Aahmolean,  252. 

^it«r7>oo2.--Architectural  and  Arohslo- 
gicia,281 ;  Chemists'  Association,  221 ;  Church 
of  England  Institution,  253;  Free  Public 
Library,  250;  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  221 ;  Boyal  Institution,  250. 

ScoUandj^Booiety  of  Antiquaries,  323. 
/retond.—BoyalInsh  Academy,  248;  Geo- 
logical Society,  Dublin,  236,  252;  Ossianio 
Society,  245,  350;  Kilkenny  and  South-East 
of  Ireland  ArohsBological  Society,  233. 250. 

Abroad, — Society  of  Antiquaries  de 
r  Quest,  250 ;  Do.  Normandy,  345 ;  Do.  Orlea- 
nais,  833, 836, 845, 350;  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  237. 

Donors.  (IndividuaL)  Author  unknown,  851 ; 
Babington,  Chas.  C.,844;  Blackmore, William, 
844;  Brown,  Alderman,  346;  Browne,  Geo, 
M.,  848 ;  Caulfield,  Bichaid,  348 ;  Calvert,  F. 
Craoe,  334 ;  Charma,  M.,  833, 352;  Clibbom, 
Edward,  348:  Coch6t  I'AbbA,  831;  Crosse,  J. 
N.,  850 ;  Dale,  Bev.  P.  S„  336 ;  Dalton.  J.  S., 
834;  Danson,  J.  T.,  834;  Dobson,  William, 
858;  Dunkin,  Alfred  Johit,  343,  246,  350; 
Editors  unknown,  338,343.251 ;  Evans,  John. 
844;  Farington,  Miss,  353;  French,  Gilbert 
James,  236, 850 ;  Genn,  Mr.,  838 ;  Orav,Thoa. 
838;  Grenaide,  Bev.  Wm.,  846;  Harding, 
Augustus,  381 ;  Hardwick,  Charles,  848,  8^; 
Hartnup,  John,  M9;  Heath,  Edward,  336, 
945 ;  Hermann,  Mr.,  246 ;  Howson,  Bev.  J.  S^ 
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333;  Hame.  Dr.,  SSI,  940;  Inghun,  ReT. 
Tho8.  B.,  234;  Isaac,  John  B.,  940;  Kelly, 
WiUlam,  942:  Kendriok,  Dr..  942,  246,  2S0; 
Lamb,  David,  251;  Londesboronffh,  Lord, 
323,.233, 9i4;  Maointyre,  Dr.,  948;  Manches- 
ter, the  Mayor  of,  239;  Mather,  John,  221 ; 
251 :  Moore,  Thomas,  8en.,  224,  9«2  •  New- 
lands,  Jas.,223;  Paris.Thos.  J.,936;  Uawlio- 
son.  Robert,  221,  S23.  Sd2;  Rhind,  H.  A.,  3.'6; 
Richardson,  Sir  John,  S94 ;  Rooke,  John,  232, 
944 ;  Ryder,  Thos.  B.,  946;  Sedgwick,  Profes- 
sor, 824 ;  Smith,  Charies  Roaoh.2il.831,233; 
Smith.  H.,  Ecroyd,  943 ;  Stonehoose,  James, 
252;  Thorn,  Dr.,  942.  944,  251 ;  Thompson, 
James,  245;  Towson,  John  Thomas,  294; 
TombaU.  Wm.  B.DJ).,  231,  949;  Wedgwood, 
Thos.  G.,  252;  Wilkinson,  Thos.  F.,  r* 
Wilson,  Geo.  F.,  234 ;  Wright,  Thoe.,  252. 

Doomsday,  quoted,  SO,  21 

Dove,  Percy  M.,  exhibitor,  935 ;  paper  by,  935, 255 

Dove  Point,  changes  at,  253 

DoTcr,  Tongreoani  at,  3 

Drengage,  tenure  of,  20 

Droiladen,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Droslyn  Castle,  account  of,  940  n 

Druids,  stone  of,  237 

Dryden,  where  educated,  41 ;  quotations  fh>m,  46 

Dry  rot,  its  cause  and  cure,  197 

Duces,  who  and  what,  19 

Duddon  river,  noticed,  17 :  Roman  road  at  Sands, 
228 

Dugdale,  quoted,  133 

Di^infield,  situation  of,  206 ;  in  the  mannfactur- 
ing  district,  199;  no  newspaper  at,  903;  area 
and  population  of,  179;  works  of  Hindley  at, 
202 

Dumbarton,  capital  of  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde,9 

Dumbartonshire,  probably  part  of  ancient  King- 
dom of  Strathclyde,  14 ;  not  originally  British 
but  Pictash,  14 

Duncan,  father  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  18 

Dunglas,  the  ancient  Dubglas,  7  n 

Dunkin.  Mr.,  donor,  942,  946, 250 

Dunmail,  90;  probably  same  as  Dunwallon,  90 ; 
his  sons,  90 

Dunwallon,  see  Dunmail,  died  at  Rome,  90 ;  Is 
styled  King  of  Wales  and  Prince  of  Strath- 
clyde, 91 

para,  the  plain  of,  99 

E. 


Eadulf,  atrocities  of,  91 

Ealdormen,  same  as  duces,  19 

Ean&id,  king  of  Bemicia,  10 ;  murdered,  ib» 

Earthenware,  fragments  of,  131 

Eastham,  Mr.,  his  will,  132 

Ebissa,  referred  to,  6 

Eocles,  a  town,  165  n;   area  and  population  of, 

177 ;  tabular  statement,  172  ;  position  of,  109 
Eogfritb,  15 ;  son  of  Osnc,  10;  donations  to  the 

church,  11, 21 
Echini,  from  Clare.  243 
Eden,  name  of  Celtic  origin,  9 
Eden,  Ralph,  watch  maker,  223 
Editors  unknown,  donors,  242 
Edgeworth,  Miss,  letters  from,  235 
Education  of  pauper  children,  183 
Edmund  cedes  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  18 
Edward  the  Confessor  made  war  on  Macbeth, 

18 
Edwards,  of  England,  coins  of,  934 
Edward  VL  founded  grammar  schools,  40  n ;  51 
Edwardes,  Sir  Thomas,  931 
Edwine,  king  of  Bemicia,  8 }  reign  of,  animpor 

tant,  8, 15;  his  policy,  ib. ;  his  defect,  2 


Egerton,  letter  from  Sir  Philip,  913 ;  ] 

of,  944 

Bsypt.  quantity  of  cotton  firom,  205 
Egyptian  cubit  corresponds  with  the  Babjkmkai, 

94 
Elam,  Humbanigas,  king  ot^  105 
Elizabeth,   Queen,  founded  grammar  sehooli, 

40n;61 
Elmet,  kingdom  o^  8;  nitimately  absorbed,  A. 
Elton,  area  and  population  ot  178 
Enamelling,  praotioe  of;  292 
English  huigaage,  two   great  component  puto 

of,  37 
English  geometers,  mode  of  proceeding,  79 
EngUsh  poetiy,  every  rariety  of  grade  in,  95; 

extremes  in,  36 ;  Saxon  element  in,  35 
Eooha,  reign  oT  16, 17 
Ere,  father  of  Fergus,  15 
Essay  on  Man,  quoted,  45 
Estill,  Edward,  eleotedf,  236 
EthelfHtb,  king  of  Beroicia,  7 ;  conquered  eentn 
and  west  of  NorUinmbria,  ib. ;  poeseeaed  Ua. 
cashire.  8 ;  invaded  Cheshire,  ib. ;  may  ham 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  8 
Ethelred,  devastated  Cumberland,  18;  reAigv  fer 

Danes,  •*.  , . 

Eugenius,  successor  of  Donal  Break,  17;  sun. 

18 :  same  as  Owen,  20 
Eupnrates.  oonstmction   In    the    bed  of,  fl7; 

changes  m  the  course  of  the,  95, 97 
Evans,  Jeremiah,  943 

Evans,  John,  donor,  244  ^ 

£  vertom  area  of,  S7 ;  distribution  of  area  u.  90 
EwBTj,  abbot  ^f  Fanjfpaa,  239 
EX'-'U-'i'ijj  ui'  i^o'ii'iy,  ^Vt 
E:xcuP:iiciEi  to  l'rf?ston^  liO^ 
EiiiibiTOK*.— HotW,  Bct.  Dr,  !MJ;  BtB.  Dtv, 
£H;  B*Try.  G.  B..a37;  Bird,  Dr.,  ^;  Elid. 
motf},  Wniiam,  ?35,  Si^,  043  j  BlaMm,  F  w, 
2:Jl.  *ik^  :  BLuirtlninn,  James,  *M,  **♦ ;  B^ 
Joscphp^JlJ;  Bright,  Heary  Arthnj-,  3^7.331: 
Cha.lbun>,Mr.,2a.5  ;  Coey,  Jwnei^W;  Cart^ 
the  Misses,  ^7  ;  Cr<>*w.  J.  Kh,  ^1*  «*-  *»^ 
D(vnscm,J.  T.,236;  Have.  P.  M,,  S35;  (im 
SanioeLi^J  ;  Or*T,  Thocaa»,3^.^-*  ™* 
brook,  Henry.  8^7.  ^i:^  Gregsoii,  ChfJJB 
fjtuan,  2:ia  ;  Ort^nside,  B*^t.  W.  B..  £M-  **' 
Hardwick,  Charl^Ht,  W^;  Htrmp.Br,  S^.2»< 
a?4,  926,  Ml,  934,  237,  23ft,  S5l :  J'»'M- 
G.,  3tia,  235, 9*7 ;  JotiaA,  Tdoeobb  W..1S1,  ^, 
Kcadridk,  Dr,,  943  :  Jjmh,  Miss,  *tf;  l4t 
denieJa,  WiUiam,  34^;  Macfle,  B.  A.  »: 
Marali.  J*  F.,  2Jl,  i^,  337;  Mayer,  Je«pB, 
T*:i6.  as*?,  SM ;  McQuio,  P&tflr  TL.  251 ;  Hnm^ 
Henry,  23ft  j  Moore,  Thos.  J.,  338;  K*f , 
Ber.  JcjhD  Jamea,  23*;  Peacoct,  Johzv,  IW. 
Poole,  John,  :2fia;  Sfttiwom,  ThoiBBa,  SiJ,  *»< 
211.1,338:  StvinehQuso,Jjimpi3,237,5*3T  "^^ 
D r .  037  T  Whilohftftd,  J .  W . ,  234. 


Expenditure  and  income.  219, 280  ^^ 

Expression,  adequate  and  graoefal,  la  whilpo«o7 

seeks  fiiom  language,  37 
£y«8*8  Chart  of  Liverpool  Bay,  913 

F 

Factories,  table  respeeting,  Sll 

Faery  Queene.  quoted,  42  ^  ,^ 

Failsworth,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Fairbaim,  Mr.,  Manchester,  210  ^  ^  mi 

Fairford,  Gloucester,  Interesting  clrarch  rt,  w 

"  Fairs,"  origin  of  the  term,  08  n 

Farey,  mathematician,  83 

Farington,  WiUiani,  71 

Farington,  Miss,  donor,  2S9 
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FftringUm,  BUm,  S90  n. 

Famworth,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Faawett  book,  pablished,  90l 

Feilden,  John,  a  Maaeboster  man,  yat  woriM  at 

Todmorden,  301 
Feeling,  the  language  of  it  permanent,  38 
Fenton'B  Crimean  photographa,  St6 
Fergas,  son  of  Ere,  15 
FeriaU  day,  68 ;  exnlainad,  M  n 
Format,  mathematician,  75 
Fibnla,  from  Waltonle-Dala,  130 
First  and  aeoond  brassea,  ooina,  180 
First  Tolmne,  reprint  of,  S17 
Fiu-roy,  C^,  R.N.,  appointed  saperintendent 

of  the  department  of  marine  meteorology,  100 
Flanders,  weayers  fh>m.  167 
Ford  orer  the  Ribble,  130 
Fordan's  naRative,  10 ;  relates  the  eeasion  of 

Carlisle  and  GaUoway,  17 
Forth,  fHth  of;  north  eastam  bonndary  of  North. 

umberland,  1 
Foocaolt,  M^  SS5  n ;  his  aoeonnt  of  the  Oyroa- 

oope,  ib.;  Copley  Medal  awarded  to,  ih. 
Fonldrey,  Pile  of,  985, 229 ;  ndns  of.  220 
Poontains  Abbey,  majmitnde  of,  220 
Pox,  bishop  of  linooin,  02 
FranUin,  Dr.,  letters  from,  236 ;  printer,  ib. ;  anto. 

biography,  336  n 
VnMer,  opinion  of,  oonflimed,  06 
Free  Pablic  Library  Committee,  donor,  250 
French,  Gilbert  James,  donor,  226. 242, 260 
Freenel,  M.,  a  member  of  the  aolentiflo  axpedi. 

tion  to  Babylon,  98 
Freanel,  M.  Angnstiaa,  98 
FrixagiinBrlt^,3 
Fuller,  quoted,  67  n,  68  n,  60  n 
Fungi,  darknessnecessaryCor  growth  of  filaments, 

195 ;  multiply  by  fllamenta  and  spores,  195 ;  why 

difflcuh  to  destroy  in  plants,  197;  parasitle 

formed  in  Animals,  197 
Fumess,  not  mentioned  in  DoBMsday,  222;  Anti- 
quities of,  136 
FuaNSS8,Low,4  day  iir,228 

O 

Oalacum,  136 

Gallowinr,  same  as  Terra  Pietonm,  IS;  term  used 

by  Joceline,  IS,  13;  little  known  in  early 

times,  11;  oirilgorenunent  after  Beda's  time, 

11;  part  of  Saxon  provinoe  of  Bemieia,  13 ; 

oomplete  subjugation  ot,  10 
Galwegiana  long  presenred  their  British  ftaturea, 

22;  partly  Hotish, 22 
Gaming  prohibited,  61 
Gath,  Samuel,  auditor,  S90;  ohairmtn,  Wb;  as- 

hibiter.  251 
Oarrick,  where  educated,  41 
Garstang,  134 

Garston,  distribution  of  area  in,  80 
Gastrell's  Notitia  quoted,  68, 70 
Oaul,  two  garrisons  from,  in  Britain,  4 
Oasa.  Hanan,  king  of,  is  taken  to  Assyria  by 

Sargon,106 
GaieUe,  Doroas,  struetnra  of,  ill 
Genealogies,  Saxon,  7 
Geneyieve,  quoted,  47 
Genu,  Mr.,  donor,  288 
Gentleman's  Magasine,  quoted,  231  n. 
GeoAkey,  of  Monmouth,  160 
Geological  Society,  donor,  236, 94S,  340 
Geological  Society,  Dublin,  doner.  236 
Geometers,  non-academic,  taste  of,  83 
Geometrical  analysis,  steps  in  the  process  79 ; 

illustrated,  968 
Gbombtucal  AvALTSia.  AirciiirT,  urn  Lawoa. 

iHXVB  OsoMBTsna,  76 


Geometrical  propoaitionflL  art  of  sdlTing,  81 ;  quM< 

tions,  eharaoter  of,  83 
Geometry,  importance  ol,  in  edneation,  90 
Gerard,  Sir  Thomas,  64 
German  element  not  predominant  in  the  Boipan 

soldiers,  S ;  pirates  called  in,  146 
Germans,  recent  colonists  in  Cesar's  time,  2 
Ghetsldus,  mathematician,  76 
Ghianda  in  Thibet,  239 
Giaour  quoted,  47 
Oildaa,lifeof,]4,14n. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  quoted,  7  n. 
Girard,  mathematiclui,  76 
Glaas  windows  used  in  testing  barometers,  ISO 
Gleaston  castle,  230 
Glerum,  site  of,  148 
Godley,  area  and  population  of,  179 
Goethe  on  Hamlet,  116, 124,  ISI  n. 
Gold  in  armillae  and  torque,  234 
Goldmire,  Roman  road,  238 
Goldsmith  uses  Saxon  words,  46 ;  Deserted  Vil- 
lage alluded  to,  48 
Goosnargh  Hospital,  248 
Gorton,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Goyt  rirer,  part  of  Mersey,  208 
Grammar  schoola,  origin  of,  40 :  number  Hounded 

byrespectiTe  soyereigna,  40  n. ;  olueotof,61 
Grant,  Meesrs.,  Manchester  men,  hare  works  at 

Bamsbottom.  20t 
Gray,  Dr.,  of  British  Museum,  238 ;  his  opinion 

oftheChfaru,241 
Gray,  the  poet,  uses  Saxon  words,  46;  his  Elogy 

iaindedto,48 
Gray,  Thomas,  222;  donor,  238;  exhibitor.  227, 

828 
Gray,  Rer,  James,  described,  227 
Gray,  Mrs.  James,  227 
Gratian,  emperor,  146 
Grasebrook,    Georg*.  elected.   231;   exhibitor, 

837,248 
Greatness  of  England,  how  produced,  168 
Greek  geometers,  mode  of  proceeding.  79 
Greek  words,  use  of  in  science,  38 
Green  city,  where.  134 
Greg,  R.  H..  a  Manchester  man,  has  works  at 

Caton  and  BoUington,  S02 
Gregory  or  Grig,  reign  of,  16, 17 
Oregson,  Charles  Stuart,  papers  by,  153, 241, 206 ; 

exhibitor,  238 
Grenside.  Rer.  W.  B.,  exhibitor,  934, 246 ;  donor 

246 
Gretna  Green,  oertiflcate  from,  228 
GriiBths,  Thomas,  a  denixen,  242 
Grig  or  Gregory,  reign  of,  16, 17 
Grotafend,  Director,  disooreriea  of,  100;  enne- 

atio  writing  first  deciphered  by,  100 
Goallane.  Brlttsh  king,  9 
Guiret,  king  of  Strstholyde,  16 
Guildenstem,  character  of,  124 
Gwyl]im,Mr..71 
Gyroscope,  what,  286 

H 

Haddon.  Mr.,  70 

Hainault,  duke  of,  167 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  researches  of,  195 

Halley,  mathematician,  76, 76 ;  works  in  Latin,  76 

HalUwell,  area  and  population  of:  177 

HaMLBT,  CBAmACTBE  OP.  113. 248 

Hamlet,  play  of,  quoted,  117-125 ;  his  madness.  lU 
Hampshire,  mathematician.  77 
Hanan.  king  of  Gasa.  alliance  of,  with  Sargon,  106 
Hanffers,  use  of,  pronibited.  60 
Harding,  Augustus,  donor,  291 
Hardwick,  Carles,  elected,  242 ;  donor.  249, 246 ; 
exldbiter,  246 ;  paper  by,  127,  247, 264 
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gArdy^ttm-Ohoriton,  178 

Hare,  quoted,  126  n 

HargreaTes,  invented  the  spinning  jenny,  5K)6 

Harrington,  William  and  Margaret,  present  bell 

Harris,  Mr.  Qaarles,  his  paper,  197 

Harrpw  School,  founded,  40 

Hartnup,  John,  donor,  249 ;  papers  by,  109.  212 
250,255 

Harwood,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Hatton,  Lady,  231 

Haughton,  area  and  population  of.  179 

Haulgh,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Hawkshead  school,  poets  educiUad  at,  41 

Hayapa,  attacked  by  Sartfon.  106 

Hayward,  Francis,  69 

Hayward,  Thomas,  49, 70 

Heath,  Edward,  donor,  236,  245 

Heap,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Heaton,  Great,  174;  areA  and  population  of,  178 

Heaton  Norris,  area  and  populi^on  of,  179 

Ueaton,  Little,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Heavy  processee  in  manufaoture.  purvned  on 
ground  floor,  201 

Helmet  found  near  Acton,  249 

Henderson,  William,  elected,  251 

Henries  of  England,  coins  or,  234 

Henry  VI.,  quoted,  43 

Herbarium  of  the  society,  238 

ffcpiaiis,  nre$ceHa   3»S 

Hercules  and  Ompbale,  ivory  oanring  of.  937 

tierle,  Revd.  Charles,  245 

Hermann,  Mr.,  donor,  246 

Horodotus,  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  98;  gives  the 
length  of  the  walls,  94;  testimony  of.  con- 
Armed,  96  ' 

Herse  or  tomb  of  Butler,  62  n. 

Heywood.  situation  of,  169, 170, 208 ;  in  the  manu- 
ftSiP't^  district  199;  no  newspaper  at,  in 
1860   203 ;  area  and  population  of,  178 

Heywood,  tabular  statement,  172 

Heywood,  John  P.,  enrolled,  246 

Hexham,  battle  at,  10 

Hlbbert,  Joseph,  elected,  245 

Hieroglyphics,  the  origin  of  the  cuneatio  charac- 
ters, 102 

gj^Ro,  Edward,  curious  fhiit-tree,  198, 198 

Highlanders,  Scottish,  quoted  in  illustration  of  a 
principle,  22 

Hillah,  what  built  of,  95 ;  the  real  city  of  Babylon 
occupied  the  site  of,  96 

Hilton,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Hincks,  Dr.,  paper  on  the  Khorsabad inscriptions, 
ipl;   chronological  views  of,  on  Sir  Henry 

,,.  -Bawlinson's  system,  104 

Hmd  and  Panther,  quoted,  46 

S°5?*  ^°i^  Hodgson,  paper  by,  1 ,  234, 236, 254 

Hindley  Charles,  a  Manchester  man,  yet  works 
atDukinfleld,202 

S!'^^^^*'  boundary  of  Sargon's  kingdom,  105 

Hisri  Sangon,  erected  by  Saroon,  106 

Historic  Society's  Transaonons,  valuable.  127 ; 
quoted,  131 

Hodgson,  Mr.,  239, 240 

Hogif  s  Queen's  wake,  227 

If  ogff,  James,  described,  227 

Hoghton,  Mr.,  256  n. 

Holcroft,  Thomas,  54  n. 

Holland,  Mr.  W.  brass  founder,  247 

Holdsworth's  mills,  site  of,  208 

HoUinfare  chapelry,  68 

Holme,  Ranald,  quoted,  62  n. ;  his  notes  on 
Warrington  Church,  64  n. 

Holt,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Honorins,  emperor,  146 

Hood's  Song  of  the  Shirt  alluded  to,  46. 


Hookah  stand,  949 

Hooker,  Dr.  Wimam,  239 

Hopkins,  John,  Jun.,  251 

Hopwood,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  178 

Horatio,  an  Aristotelian,  118;  undsntandiQgoi; 

Homer,  Mr.,  211 
Horse's  iaw  found,  131 
Horticultura]»6ooiety,  Journal  of,  quoted,  196 
Horwich,  bleaching  at,  200 
Uoyle,  Thomas  and  Sons,  900  n. 
Huail,  King  of  Strathclvde,  14 
Hue's  travels  quoted,  330 
Hull,  attempt  to  introdnoe  manufSactures  at,SQ6iL 
Hulton,  Over,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 
Hulton,  Little,  area  and  populaaon  of,  177 
Hulton,  Middle,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Hnmbanigas,  king  of  Elam,  vanquished  by  Sir. 

gon,106 
Hnmber,  river,  sonth-eastem  boundaiy  of  Nortii* 

umberian<^  1 
Huine,  Dr.,  221 ;  donor,  221,  246 ;  exhibiter,  m, 

223,  IU4.  225, 226,  231,  X32,  234,  236,  237,  338, 

251;  thanks  to,  255  ,,,-«, 

Hunter.  Joseph,  69 
Hnssa,  king  of  Bemicia,  0 
Hntton,  mathenu(tioian.  77 
Huyton,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 
Hyde,  position  of.  160, 170, 208 ;  relative  sitoatioo 

of,' 170;  in  the  manufacturing  district,  199; 

no  newspaper  at,  in  1850, 908 ;  area  and  popo- 

latlon  o^  179 )  tabular  statement,  ITS 
Huyghens,  mathematician,  75, 90 
Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  quoted,  43 

I 

Ibadid  attacked  by  Sargon,  106 

Ida,  first  king  of  Northumberland,  7 ;  his  reign,  7 

lOusinUed  Sydney  New9,  296 

Inclinations,  doctrine  of,  75 

Income  and  expenditare,  219, 220 

Increase  of  population,  175 

Indeterminate  solutions,  86 

India,  British,  quantity  of  cotton  from,  909 

Indian  army   of  Britain  analagous  to  Bonuo 

army,  4 
Indigenae,  who,  16 
Indoor  poor  small  number  of,  189 
Industrial  schools,  184 ;  defective,  190 
Inftnt  schools^eariy  existence  of, 60 
Ingham,  Bev.  Thos.  B.,  donor,  234 
Innis's  Nomina  Begum,  12 
Inscriptions  in  Wdfes,  161 
Ionia,  sea  of,  navigated  bv  Sazgon,  106 
Isaac,  John  B.,  donor,  949 
Isaiah,  Saxon  words  in,  42 
Isca,siteof;i48 

Iserine,  found  near  Livenool,  233 
Iroland,  population  fW»n,  176 
Iroland,  Tbomas,  of  Bewsey,  63, 64 
Irelands  of  Hutt  and  Hale.  68  ^  . 

Irish  annals,  aid  ns  in  "RngHiib  and  Sootorii 

history,  10 
Irish,  influx  of,  146;  quoted  in  iUnstration  of  a 

principle,  22 
Iron  ore  from  Cleator,  228  ;  works  where.  207 
Irwell  river,  169 ;  oaUco  printing  on  the  banks  of, 

200 
Israel,  tribes  of.  carried  into  captirity  by  SareoD, 

Istar,  the  goddess,  106 


Jacob,  J.  O.  exhibitor,  239, 935, 937 

J.  de  Fontenoy  T.,  pear  tree  diseased,  1M 

James  H.,  flight  off  commemorated,  935, 295  a. 
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Jftmieaon,  Mn.,  1*26 

Jenisalem,  history  and  description  of,  S37 

Jews,  early  condition  of,  in  England,  168 

Job,  night  vision  of,  referred  to,  98 

John,  abbot  of  Whailey,  fi£ 

Jon^km,  Ben,  where  educated.  41 

Johnson,  Dr.,  used  olassio  words,  42 ;  goddaughter 

of,  222 
Johnson,  Henry,  donor,  334 ;  exhibiter,  2S8 
Jones,  Archdeacon,  elected,  34ft 
Jones,  J.  OregoiT.  paper  by,  225 
Jones.  Thomas  Wyndhsm,  exhibiter,  340 
Josepn,  history  of,  referred  to,  38 
Jotes,  influx  of,  140 

K 

Kaimes,  Lord,  235  n. 

Kasr,  the  residence  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  07 ;  po- 
sition of.  07 

Kay.  Lancasnire  geometer,  77 

Keble,  Edward,  66 

Kelly,  Wm.,  donor,  342 

Kemp,  John,  167 

Kendal,  barony  of,  21 

Kendrick,  Dr.,  donor,  342, 346,800;  exhibiter,  343 

Kenneth,  Mac  Alpin,  conquered  the  Picts,  13 

Kentigem,  life  of,  quoted,  0 

Ker  Porter,  opinion  of,  confirmed,  06 

Kershaw,  a  Manchester  man,  yet  works  at  Stockp 
port,  303 

Kersley,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Kew  Observatory  appointed  as  the  place  toot 
testing  marine  metereological  instniments, 
100;  committee  appointed,  100;  Mr.  Adie's 
barometers  tested  at,  113  (  marine  barometer 
introdaced,  HI;  report  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, 112 

Kharkhar,  the  people  taken  by  Sargon,  106 

Khashmar,  land  of,  105 

Khorsabad  inscripuons.  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  on 
the,  101 :  king  Sargon's  palace  at,  100 ;  iden- 
tical with  SarKon,  101 

Kilkenny  Arohoological  Society,  donor,  223,250 

Kilmorey,  Lord,  228 

Kirkby  Ireleth,  site  of,  228 

Kirkcudbright,  in  Terra  Pictomm,  12 

Kirkdale,  area  of,  27,  30 

KUproih,  M.,  230 

Kneller  uall,  seminary  at,  189 

Ku,  one  of  the  8cottlsh  regnli,  16 

Kubbets,  where  built,  95 

Kuerden,  Dr.,  133,  134 

Koi,  the  land  of,  transplanted  by,  106;  despoiled 
by  Sargon,106 

Kyan's  patent  for  dry  rot,  107 

L 

VAbbtvittoU,  quotation  from,  34ft 

Ladies  at  one  meeting,  314 

Laertes,  advice  of  Polonius  to,  191  n. 

La  Hire's  treatise,  81 

Lama  of  Digurohee,  940 

Lamb,  late  Andrew,  948 

Lamb,  Charles,  where  educated,  41 

Lamb,  David,  donor,  251 

Lamb.  Miss,  exhibiter.  948 

Jjuavn  Examen,  problem  from,  81 

Lanark,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathdyde,  14 

Lancasnire,    topography,   127;    complete    sub- 

juffadon  of,  10 :  area  covered  by  town  and 

sabarbs,  33 ;  districts  in  and  near  Liverpool, 

30;  factories  in,  900 
Lancaster,  Boman  remains  at,  130 
Lansdowne,  Lord,  835  n. 
^tin  words,  use  of.  In  science,  38 ;  to  be  spoken 

at  grammar  school,  61 


Lawson,  Rev.  John,  76;  mathematician,  83 
Layard,  M.,  important  documents  discovered  by 

100;  documents  quoted,  109 
Lee,  Miss,  Orappenhall,  71 
Leeds  district,  similarity  of,  202 
Learned  societies,  reciprocity  with,  210 
Leigh,  174 ;  early  condition  of  167  n.;  position, 

165,  160 ;  area  and  population  ot,  180 ;  tabular 

statement,  172 
LeoUne,  king  of  South  Wales,  SO 
Lepidoptera,  British,  338 ;  local  lists  of,  153 
Lesson,  M.,  340 
Leven,  river,  228 

Levenshnlme,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Lever,  Darcy.  177;  Great,  177;  Little.  177 
Leverrier,  M.,  Mr.  Adie's  method  of  constract- 

ing  barometers  adopted  by,  112 
Leyboum.  mathematioian,  77,  83 
Lha  Ssa,  imioom  near.  230 
Liatte,  A.  C,  watchmaker.  223 
Library  of  the  society,  218,  210 

LlBBABT,  AODXTXONS  TO. 

1.  Bookt, 
Athenieum,  for  1855, 251 
Babington's.  Manual  of  British  Botany,  2nd 

edition,  344 
Battle  of  Qabhra,  (Ossianic  Society,)  245 
British  Oracle,  vol.  1, 232 
Catalogue  of  the  Liverpool  Tne  Public  Lib- 
rary, 2nd  edition,  1855. 250 
Caulfleld's  SigUI.  Ecclesie  HibemicsB,  242 
Chetham's,  Hamphrey,  Church  libraries,  250 
Cholera,  Report  on,  for  1854, 223 
-^—  Appendix  to  do.,  223 
Drummond's  Poetical  Works,  (Hawthomden) 

242 
Dunkin's  Aroheological  Mine  and  History 

of  Kent,  949, 246, 250 
Explications  des  Ouvrages,  &a,  236 
Farington  Papers,  the,  253 
Festivities  of  Conan  of  Sliebh.  (Ossianic 

Society,)  253 
Londesborough's  Miscellanea  Graphica,  283, 

333,944 
Newlands'  List  of  Sewers  in  the  Boron^  of 

Liverpool.  223 
Notes  and  Queries,  xl  and  xH,  251 
Badcliff 's  Observations  on  the  instability  in 

Friendly  Societies,  246 
Richardson's,   Sir   John,    Magnetical    and 

Meteorological  Observations,  224 
Sacheverell's  Tryall,  253 
Sedgwick  and  McCoy  on  Paleozoic  Rocks  and 

Fossils,  9  vols..  234 
Shadwell's  Humorist,  338 
Smith's,  C.  R.,  Collectanea  Antiqua.  iv.  8, 231 

Inventoriom  SepnlchrvJe,  251 

Thompson's  History  of  Leicester,  245 
Voters,  List  of,  for  Southern  Division  of 

Lancashire,  921 
Wilcockson's  Account  of  the  Guild  Merchant 

of  Preston,  258 
Wright's  Songs  and  Carols  of  the  15th  Cen- 
tury. 258 
Learned  BoeietieMf  TranaacHont  ^  Proceedittge  qf. 
London. 
Archnologlcal  Institute,  Journal  of,  vi,  vii, 

vili,ix,x,xi;  225 
for  September,  1855, 

233 ;  December,  1855, 250 
Arts,  Society  of.  Journal,  Nos.  147,  '48,  '40. 

50;  233  »       >      » 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science.  Report  for  1854. 238 
Geological  Society's  Quarterly  Journal,  vols. 

v,vi,vU,viii,ix,x;949 
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Oecdogioal  Society's  Qaarterly  Jonraal.  toIs. 
xi,236 

— — ^— — — — ^— — ^— — — «•  xil  1  3M 
Nnmismatio  Society,  Proceeding!  of,  lw&^, 

Philolorioal  Society.  TmuaoticM  of,  to1».  i, 
ii,iii,iv,T,vi;  SBO 

P4rieltoll,forl854;230 

18  „  14, ;  948 

— 1  /I    6,  —  1866;  230 

12  £  13, ;  949 

7toll, ;2&9 

Boyal  Society,  Pn>ceedi]ig8  of.  No.  16 ;  936 

r ,   ^^  ^     ^     ■ Noe.  17to90;  969 

Boyal  AaiAtio  Society,  Journal  of,  toIs  xi, 

;934 


f«!rt^;  «11 ;  xili :  xIt,  part  1 ;  XV ;  xvi  part 

-  Desoiiptiye  Catalogue 

-  Essay  on  Hindoo  Ar 

-  Vestiges  of  Assyria, 


of,  MSS.,  934 
ohitectnre,  934 
934 


Boyal  Botanical  Society,  Beport  tor  1866, 932 
*^J»1  <^«»phical  Society's  Journal,  xxiv 

I^rd  EUesmere's  Anniversary  Address.  994 
Stf^l^gCfl^iety,  Journal  of,  voL  xriii,  jmuIs 

4;  949 


Pr;;5^S5: ' ^  *'^^ 

Cambrian  Arch»ologloal  Journal,  July  and 
Octobjr,  '66, 926nanuary,  '66, 9i6 ;  A^ril, 

C^ridge  Antiquarian  Society,  18th  Beport, 
^^M.^d^M^^'^  Society,  Proceedings, 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Beport  and  Papers,  933  '*w*oi,jf, 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 

dety.  Memoirs,  vols,  ii.  Hi.  iv   v   vil   fin 

two  parts),  viii,  944 ;  xiT^l  •  5i  MO    '  ^ 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archwological  Society's 

Original  Papers,  v,  Ij  946  oo»«y  8 

(Oxford)  Ashmolean  Society,  Transactions, 

16£>6.969  Proceedings, 

LlvOTpopl-Ajchitectuial  and  Arch«ologioal 
Society's  Transactions,  ii,  1 ;  221 
Chemist's  Association,  Beport  &0..291 
LiterMT  and  Phflosophical  Society,  Pro- 
^      ,  ceedlngsNo.9,221  ^* 

Scotland. 

^a8W)«»   ^*^«»^«^®«»  Proceedings  i,3, 
Ireland. 
^^^,^'"^  Tnmsactions,  xxii,  1, 
Science,  948  •  wdl,  2, 


Geological  Society,  Dublin. ^SSdVvoL? 
P«ts  1, 9,3  4;  yciiU;yoLiV;  vS!v^Vohyi- 
parts  1, 9.  936 ;  vol.  vii.  parte  1. 9. 9Mi 

KfiUteimv  Arch»otogical  Society,  ^riceedings 

jM'l8M^d5r*'  ^"^"^'^  ^^'  «^ 

Forelm.  ' 

Socd^  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie.  Me- 

ri2j)M6^' *  ^*®*^°^  ••'***^ ^ '  <***^ ■*• 

moires  1864. 960 ^^  *'    ^^•^  ^*^ 


SocKitfi  das  Antiqnaires.  de  1'  OzlsansiB  ir#w 
moires  ill,  9ar  ".««»■,  ■•w 

J4j»?»^j,ltol6,936;  16toil.«6.a, 

Smithsonian  Institution,  U.S.,  Bepoits  viii 

Lapham's  Antiquities  of  Wisconsfai,  917 
Publications  of  Learned  Societies, «: 

3.  ParUamentmr^  Pmpen. 

Act  for  making  navigable  the  SanksyBiook. 

1756, 934 
Journals  of  the  Commons,  101  yds.,  193 

Lords,         99    „    219 

liQnutes  of  Evidence  on  the  livwMol  £lae. 

tion  Petition,  1863, 994 
Beporto,91yol8.,9S8 
Misoellaneous,  13  vols.,  963 

4.  Complete  PampMietB. 

Allan's  Essay  on  Ships'  Compasses,  sn 
Australia,  Official  Statistics  of  Sooth,  t» 
Bibliotheca  Albinsoniana,  949 
Blomfield's  Primary  Charge,  926 
Bryoe's  Geology  of  the  Environs  of  OImiov, 

921  ^ 
Buddicom's  Pastoral  Thonglils,  296 
Calvert  on  the  Action  of  Organic  Acids,  SN 
on  Gallic  and  Tamiio  Adds,  291 


-on  uauio  ana  xamuo  Aoids,  2 
-on  Adulteration  of  Oils,  ^H 
- uid  Johnson  on  A]loysi294 
~  es,  vieux,! 


Charma,  Bapport  des  FeuiUes,  t  wux,  woo 
Disoours  sor  une  langue  Uaira^ 

se]le,969 
Clarke's  Poem,  the  Dispensary,  226 
Colton's  Sacred  Poein,  9S4 
Danson's  Letters  on  Tenant  Farminff.  SS4 
De  Brtent^  M.,  Biography  of,  9S1^ 
Evans's  Account  of  the  Weddinir  of  Bibted 

and  More,  944 
^^  ^nuu-ks  on  the  Lancastarlan  Systaii. 

996 
Financial  Beform  Traoto,  newseriss.rii,Tlii. 

ix,  xi.  xiii,  946 
French's  Parallel  Panages.  illustntfaig  Ovy 

Mannering.  996 
Gillespie's  Educational  Wante  of  livsipool, 

Hardwick's  Provident  Institutions  of  ths 

Working  CUuses,  949 

Financial  Conditioa  of  Ditto,  20 

Hart's  Lectures  on  the  History  sndAaticottr 

of  Nantwich,946 
Heath's  Essay  on  the  Krskan  and8«88» 

pent,  936 
Huot's  EtudA  sur  le  Boman  de  la  Bess,  0S 
Hull's  Three  Sermons,  on  Art  xvii,  2M 
Law  of  Partnersh^,  Cltamber  of  Cobudsrs, 

Law's  Chaige  (Bishop  of  Chester,)  im4, 2» 
Law's  Commencement  Sennon,  180^218 
Letter  ftom  the  President  of  the  Board  «f 

Health,993 
National  Paper  Money.  961 
Owen's  Sermon,  at  Warrington  Bhie  Cost 

School,  996 
Poems.  Miscellaneous,  996 
Bagged  Schools,  History  of  the  Origin  ar,2«6 
Bawlinson's  Beporte  to  Board  of  Hailth.  i«s- 
pedtog, 

Camborne,  969 
Crosby  snd  Litheriand,  921 
Sonthport.  969 
Smethwiok,  969 
UlverBtone,968 
Benshaw's  Sermon,  before  the  Mayor  is4 

Conoration,  986 
BhincTs  Essay  on  ArchiMlogy,2S6 
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Bhohie'g  AddreM  on  Bagged  Sohoola,  MO 
Beport  on  Obolerm  TreaOnent  in  London,  S93 

the  FroTinces, 

283 
Booke'e  Geology  of  the  Lake  Dlstriot,  two 

copies,  232,  244 
Sabbath  Defence  Tract,  2  ooplee,  238 

Answer  to  do..  2  copies,  242 

Smith,  C.  Rm  PnbUo  Dinner  to,  221 
Towaon  on  Ice  Impedimenta,  224 
Vaose's  Assize  Sermon  at  York,  S26 
Wigan  Sermon,  1703, 220 
Wilson's  Sermon  at  Lancaater,  220 
Wilson's  new  mode  of  obtaining  Olyoerine, 
234 
0.  JUporU  and  Oemrai  Annmalt, 
Agrlonltaral  Society,  Lirerpool  and  Man- 
chester, Jonraal  of,  1800 ;  MO 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  for  1806, 232 
LiverpooL    Borough  Fond,  for  47,  48,  40,  00, 
01,03.54,60;  202 
Borough  Prison,  1802 ;  240 
Docks,  Accounts  of,  for  38,  99, 

40,41,42,40.47:221 
Collegiate  School  of  Art,  first 

report,  233 
Free  Public  Library  and  Derby 
Museum,  third  report.  1800, 224 
Industrial  Ragged  School,  re- 
ports 1—7,  240 
Observatory,  report  of,  1800, 249 
Police    Establishment,    report, 

1604  240 
Bagged  School  Union,  reports, 

1,2,3,4,0,8;  240 
Royal  Institution,  report,  1860, 
260 
Mersey,  Capt.  Evans's  report  on,  1860;  242 
Manchester  Free  Public  Library,  annual  re- 
port on,  232 
0.  Map$,  Plant,  Broadtidea.  ^. 
Drawings,  two,  illastratiye  of  Hornby,  Lan- 

oa8hire,240 
Harding's  Views  of  Liverpool  (1000  and  1866) 

with  Key,  221 
Newspaper  cuttings  ^-emigration,  224 ;  Notes 
and  Queries,  242  ;   Do.,  240  ;   Do.,  260 ; 
Report  of  Meeting  in  Leicester,  242 
Flay  Bill,  religious.  260 
Barobler,  Liverpool  periodical,  odd  numbers. 

244,261 
Boman  Tesselated  Pavements,  three,  from 

Aldborough,  Torksbire,  242 
Boman  Tesselated    Pavements,  two,  from 

Leicester.  2«8 
Booke's  Tablea  of  Bank  Notea  and  Price  of 

Wheat,  232, 244 
Bnbbinff  flrom  St  Mary  Beddiifo  Ohnroh,  260 
View  of  the  top  of  Bold  Street,  near  St 

Luke's  Church,  248 

Wood  Engravings,  (1)  fragment  of  Roman 

Pavement,  (2)  Roman  milestone  imperfect 

(3)  Ditto  restored,  242  *-       •» 

Lichfield,  Mercian  diocese,  19 ;  poets  educated 

at,41 
Lidderdale,  William,  exhibitor,  243 
Lilford,  Lord,  patron  of  Warrington,  04  n.,72 
Lillie's  Grammar,  07  n. 

lind^,  Roman  road,  228 ;  moor,  battle  at,  220 
Lincohi,  William,  bishop  of^  231 
Ltamaus,  antogrH>b  letter  from,  243 
linnuis,  Lothtan,  7 
liscard,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 
Litany,  Anglo-Saxon,  99 

literary  and  Philoeophioal  Sodetv,  Leicester, 
donor,  223;  Liverpool,  donor,  221 ;  Manches- 


ter, donor,  230,  231,  244 

Literary  and  Scientiflc  Institutions  Act,  263  n. 

Litheiland,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 

LitUedale,  Mr.  Edward,  204 

LrvBEPOOL  A  HuNDBSo  Ys4xs  Aoo ;  ob.Tablb 
Talk  op  thb  Oldbn  Time,  244 

LiVBBPOOL  Bat,  Rbcobdbd  Chamgbs  xb,  pbb- 
vious  TO  1800,283 

Liverpool,  drawings  said  to  be  original,  208 ;  his- 
tory of  its  commerce,  explanatory,  21  npopa- 
lation,  town  and  suburbs  separated,  33 ;  liie 
port  of  the  Manchester  district,  2(S;  popu- 
lation of  town  separately.  33 ;  area  of,  not 
always  known,  23;  population,  maximum 
country  density,  32 ;  two  sonrcee  of  informa- 
tion^; actual  population,  23;  parish,  area 
of,  27 ;  population  of,  rate  of  increase  last 
century,  20 ;  ditto  in  this,  26 ;  estimate  for 
1901,26:  population  of,  first  increase  in,  24; 
proportion  of  totm  and  of  9uburb$  in  Lanca^ 
shire  and  Cheshire,  31 :  suburbs  separately, 
population  of,  34 ;  parisn.  distribution  of  area 
m,30. 26 ;  population  and  inoreaae,  20 ;  konmgk 
of,  20 ;  manufootures  driven  oat  fh>m,  200  n. 

Lzvbbpool:  Mbmoravda  toucuimo  its  abba 
avd  populatxob,  23 

Liverpool  Observatory  appointed  as  a  place  for 
taattof  marine  meteorological  instruments, 
109;  apparatus  at  the.  110;  results  at,  212; 
barometers  tested  at,  112 

Uanbadrig,  sheep  bell  firom,  233 

Lob-worm,  983 

Local  resources  developed,  204 

Loci  plane,  76;  nature  of,  80 

Lodoneis,  same  as  Lothian,  7  n. 

Loftus,  Mr.  William  Kennett,  diggings  of,  100 1 
discoveries  in  the  palace  of  Bardanapalus, 
104 

Londeeborough,  Lord,  donor,  223. 293.  224 

London,  siae  and  population,  100 ;  difi'erence  of 
history.  100 ;  East,  example  from,  38 

LongfeUow  8  poetry,  48 

Longovions,  where,  193, 134 

Longperier,  M.  Adrien,  hla  reeearohes,  101 

Lord,  epithet  of,  applied  to  all  the  gods,  99 

Lord  s  Prayer,  Anuo-Saxon,  99 

Lothiana,  formerly  not  a  part  of  Scotland,  18 ; 
early  colonisation  of.  7 

Ldwensteni.  M.,  paper  of,  insuiBcient,  100 

Lower  Chaldea,  effort  of  M.  Taylor  in,  100 

Lucas,  Robert  Lord,  262 

Lncubrationa  in  mathematics,  84 

Lune,  name  of  Celtic  origin,  2 

Lug  worm,  233 

Lyme  in  Dorset,  limit  of  the  oount  of  the  Saxon 
shore,  0 


Macauley,  quotation  firom,  48  n 

Macbeth,  Kbg  of  Scotland,  18 

Macfle,  David  J,  elected,  226 

Maofie,  R.  A.,  exbibiter,  222 

Maohen  discovered  Madeira  isles,  108 

Macintyre.  Dr..  chairman,  246 ;  donor,  248 

Madeira  iales,  discovery  of,  108 

Madness  of  Hamlet,  120 

Maghull,  diseased  pear  tree  at,  198 

Maingot,  Pierre,  watchmaker,  223 

Mainwaring,  Margaret,  04 

Mainway  gate,  132 

Makhar  the,  a  Chaldean  measure,  94 

Makhar  gager,  do.,  94 

Malakhoff.jDhotogrtqMt  of,  234 

lifalc<^m,  (Caenmore),  Onmberiand  ceded  to,  18 

Man  leland ,  said  to  hate  been  subject  to  Bdwine,  8 
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Iffanohester,  age  of,  SOS ;  Roman  ftation,  167  n , 
in  Northamberland,  1 ;  different  from  the  dis- 
trict, 16ft ;  area  and  population  of,  177 ;  tabular 
statement,  172 ;  navitfable  river  to,  906 ;  canal 
oommonioation  to,  206 ;  aoceatiible  by  rail,  209 ; 
in  the  manofaotormg  diatrict,  100 ;  returns  two 
members,  200 ;  new8p^>erB  and  bankers,  serre 
for  the  district,  202;  newspapers,  circulation  of, 
SOS ;  increasing  as  a  mart,  and  decreasing  as  a 
manufacturing  town,  201 

Manchester  district  compared  with  London,  166 

Manchester  and  Salford,  population  of,  200 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Co., 
203 

Manchester  Grammar  School,  40 ;  when  founded, 
62 

Manchester,  mayor  of,  donor ,  239 

Mancocunium,  where,  137  n. 

Manor  of  Warrington,  award  respectiog,  64 

Manufiftctures,  ideas  suggested  in  name.  204 ;  lo- 
cality of,  how  determmed,  906;  population  for, 
germs  of,  167 

MAKuracTUEZiro  Towks  xir  Lamcaseibx  urn 
Chbsbibb,  rise  or,  100;  269 

Maori  celt,  235 

Maps,  curious,  238 

Manure,  new  Und  of,  399 

Marcellmua  Ammianns,  145 

Marcellns,  remark  of,  1 JQ 

Marcus,  emperor,  145 

Marie  Louise,  pear  tree,  diseased,  IfM 

Maria  Theresa,  autograph  oi^2S7 

M4E11IB  MbTBOBOLOOICAL  IlTSTBUMBNTS,  TBST- 

INO  or,  100|  990 
Matinor,  toaanB.  afforded  U>  tfiHt  hlS  IJlf  Crmnobts, 

nn 

Maritime  Trtct,  Cuantof  the,  5 

^liirn.  Hindoo  :^48 

Mftrab,  J.  K.,  iWor.  33Gj  eihlblter,  iBl.aSO,  237; 

Marebal],  ^ViJJ>aiD,  £vl  of  Pembivltei  31 

Muniuciala.  Adiyri,  Llfa  of.  quoted^  67 

MAflliLDd,  mnflter,  ItlO 

MMfajt'tnaticAl  publie^atJoas,  various,  TQ*  f^,  B4; 

cuotiitiiitors  U>t  77 
Matlipmadc^fl,  tastp  ij)d  degvace  ip*.  TB 

Matlfi'v,  Djefi  aud  popnla.tiuD  ot^  179^ 

MaudUnilx,  Oie,  LH   Ih1'> 

MaorlUtiJft,  out^  giirri^on  from«  io  BrlUin.  I 

MaxitdL  mid  MiniDin,  &5^  11) 

MAJtimDA,  cTQpvror,  )4A 

MaiweU,  LleaT4>iii(kQl.  ak^toboa  by,  339 

Mayer,  Jni^pb,  ^xblblt^r,  !i20,  tXHi  oJf^  of,  SIS, 

Af  avtlekl  pHut  workSt  300 d 

Mei^Juie,  P^tar  R.  a\iAltow,^30;  ciblbiter,  8^1 

Meatl,  ^nlly,  rubbiu^f  of^  2^1 

Medal  of  Jamm  U,-i3!r 

l^li^dekllirms  and  ^eols  oxlilbltcKij  ^39 

Mnilals.  fee,  ^,11 

}i]etM  l&hnti  by  Barg<»n.  toa 

AledxulaBum,  wfaera^  13?  a 

Medlook,  rlTPr,  IfVO,^* 

Medo  Peralo  mode  ot  wridn^,  tOl 

MeetKin,  H-,  c-jih^bitDr,  £^ 

MjSHBEfts  EnbollbPk— AUcanl*  Willliun,  2S5; 
Barton^  H,  C.^  £30 ;  Battf ,  Kdvrud,  j£k't ;  Blaok, 
J.,  M,D,  2i^;  RcKJtb,  Sohji  B.,  %V>-,  Bo  nob, 
Thomeu,  S3;>;  Bow<tfl,  Johd,  £^;  CaJw  rt,  F. 
Cmc«/J£^:  CbBp[n4a«Jobii,  3A1 ;  Crews.  James 
L.,  2a&;  r>iiw,  Ro>jflrt,1Ha;  Dobrtoa,  Wm., 'J31 ; 
TMiAilj  Edwu-d,  225-  GnzvbroQk^  Or^nTfe, 
33 J ;  Bardwiok^  Cbsrliw,  SJM ,  Headerwon.  WiU 
Uain,  aSl  ;  Hi^r'^ood,  .Tolm,  T.,  ^iA  ;  Hibbert, 


Jos«rph.  t45;  Jones.  Yen.  John,  946;  Miale, 

David  J.,  925 ;  Pair,  Rev.  EL  960;  Bobtn,  B«t. 

P.  B.,  931 ;  Roberts,  Thomas  KjiAn,  291 :  Sod. 

bach,  William  R^2SS;   Shswe.  John  tl.se; 

Staniforth,  Ber.  Oliomas,  933 ;  Steiner,  Fh  ao; 

Tobin,  James  Aspinall,  930;  Tomer,  wiOtei, 

inn.,  931;   Wilson,  George  F.,  225;  Wdtoa, 

Thomas  A.,  933. 
Members,  separate  list  of  ,  917 ;  number  of,  218 
Merchant  Tailors'  School,  founded,  40 
Merchant  of  Venice,  quoted,  43 
Mercia,  maj  have  been  foanded«  as  aUngdon,  bj 

Ethelfrith,  8 ;  diooese  of  Lichfield,  10 
Merodach  the  god,  invoked  107;  Babel,  an  » 

cient  temple  of,  07 
Mersey,  river,  south-western  bomidarj  of  Norfk- 

nmbeqiiand,  1 ;  passage  of,  29 ;  ineroasoditoilUy 

for  croesing,  34;  calico  xncinting  on  the  banln 

of,  900;  joined  with  Calder,  170;  natoralhistocy 

of  the  shores  of,  939 
Metaphysical  poets,  44 
Meteorology,  conforence  at  Brassds,  on,  109 
Mexicans,  ancient  idols  <^,  299 
Microscopic  examination  of  diseased  peer,  IM 
Middleton.  position  of,  160,  170;  in  the  miaoibo- 

turing  districts,  102 ;  no  newspaper  at,  in  IBSO, 

90S ;  tabular  statement,  179 
Milton,  Humphrey,  senr.,  940 

—  Humphrey,  unr.,  940 

Mrs.  Elisabeth,  940 

— •— i  John,  where  educated,  41 ;    poitisit  o^ 
928 ;  quotationa  from,  44. 116 

Minima  and  Maxima,  85, 80 

Mirage  on  the  Mersey,  933 

Mita,  King  of  the  Moschi,  106 

Momtorial  system,  eariy  use  of,  60 

Moore,  Thomas,  sen.,  920;  donor,  294.912 

M  core,  Bev.  Thomas.  921 ;  paper  by,  161, 2S1, 955 

Moore,  Thomas,  (Derby  Museum)  exhibilflr,96; 
paper  by,  238, 230,  955 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  alluded  to,  48 

Morcant  or  Morken,  warred  against  Hoasa,  0,  M 

Morecambe  bay,  228 

Mortar,  use  of,  120 

Morton,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Moschi,  the,  conquered  by  Sargon,  105 

Moss,  Bev.  John  James,  929 

Mound  and  ditch,  Aldia^iam,  930 

Mountains,  names  of,  survive  long.  2 

Mountbarrow  House,  Boman  remains  at,  919 

Mukbattat,  position  of,  00 

Mulcahy,  Dr.,  writings  of,  01 

Mule  spinning.lhune,  905 

MosBUM,  Addxtioits  to. 

AmpnoTO,  fragments  of,  946 

Arms,  fiised,  from  the  bnniing  of  tiie  Tower, 

940 
Chairs,  four  andent  oak,  velvet  seats,  fM 
Clay,  balls  of,  prepared  for  potter,  246 
Coins,  twelve  Greek  and  Boman,  246 
Horse,  jaw  and  teeth  of,  946 
Lead,  piece  of,  946 
Nails,  two  large  iron,  946 
Pottery,  dark  and  ornamented,  946 
Platter,  wooden,  of  curious  constmouoo,  9U 
Quern,  portion  of,  946 
Ssmian  ware,  several  pieces,  946 
Table,  small  oak,  936  ,.  ..^ 

Museum  of  the  Society,  arrangement  of,  218,  »> 

Muaeum,  temporary,  at  Preston,  9S6 

Mussasir,  the  city  of,  106 

Mfcatium,  minute  dimensiona  of,  195 

Myerscough,  Thomas,  133 

M  Versoough  park,  urn  at,  134 

"  Myrionousjf  what,  117 

Myatery  in  Hamlets  character,  115 
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Nabonidos,  qntj  of,  97 
Nabopolassar,  fikther  of,  Nebaohadnezxar,  107 
Names  of  places,  IndicatioiL  of  people,  1 
Nammma  the,  Tanqoished  by  Mrgon,  lOft 

gantwich,  chain  shot  from,  240 
ares  quoted,  54  n 

Kasmyth,  James,  Patrioroft,  210 

Natueal  History,  Impobtancb  of  iw  NATXoxiX 
Schools,  241 

Natural  history,  Talue  of  contrlbations  on,  103 

Nan  or  Can,  a  King  of  Siratholyde,  14 

Ifavieula  angulata.  photogn^h  of,  224 

Neale,  Sir  William,  228 

Nebel,  Don  Carlos,  aothor,  222  n 

Nebnchadnezzar's  statement  verified,  94;  the 
residence  of.  97 ;  East  India  House,  inscrip- 
tion of,  94 ;  Babylonian  inscription,  107 

Neild,  Alderman,  200  n 

"  Nells  d'QiTer  '^  pear  tree  diseased,  194 

Nennins.  quoted,  0, 6  n,  7 

Newcastle  coal,  small  value  of,  168 

Newlands,  James,  donor.  223 

Newspaper,  atest  of  the  independent  importance 
of  a  local  town,  202 

Newspapers,  rare  in  the  to^ns  of  the  Manchester 
district.  202 

Newton,  John,  elected,  225 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  mathematical  studies,  79 

Newton,  175 :  area  and  population  of,  177, 179 

Niebuhr,  opinion  ol  confirmed,  96 

Nineveh,  diggings  at,  100 

Nineveh,  language  of  Persian  decrees  pubUshed 
in,  100 

Nipur,  constructions  of  king  Sargon  at,  96; 
mole.  106 

Nisrocn,  the  god,  a  director  of  marriages,  106 

Noctuide^l53 

Nomina  Begum,  quoted,  12 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Society,  donor,  24ft 

Norfolk  coast,  limit  of  Count  of  Saxon  shore,  6 

Normandv,  Societv  of  Antiquaries  of.  donor,  24ft 

Norris,  M.,  identmes  forty-five  of  the  cuneatio 
characters,  108 

Norris,  Joeephus.  watch  maker,  223 

North  America,  influence  of  the  war  with,  24 ; 
trade  to  re-opened,  ib. 

NOBTHUMBBSLAND,  AnCXBNT  StaTB  OW  THB 
WbSTBBM  PORTlOir  OF  THB  KlNOOOM  OF.  1 

Northumberland,  ancient  extent  of,  1 ;  origin  of 

name,  ib.;  in  oiooese  of  York,  19;  Noiuium- 

brian  kinffs,  residf-d  where,  U 
Northern  inrates  called  in,  14ft 
Northumbria,  second  Saxon  settlement  at  N£.  of 

ancient  kingdom,  6  {  fitness  of  the  coast  for 

such  an  enterprise,  6 
North  Scale,  hamlet  of,  229 
Notes  and  Queries  quoted,  ft4  n. 
Novalis  quoted,  118  n. ;  122  n. 
Numismatic  Society,  donor,  223 


Observatory,  report  of,  250 
Octa,  relernd  to,  6 
Oderioua  Yitalls,  testhnony  of,  18 
Offertoo,  174 :  area  and  population  of,  179 
Obeimir,  podtkm  of  the  moond,  97 
Oidium  Tuekeri^  ravages  of,  196, 197 
OMbam,  Hofth,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  40, 52 
Oldbain,  position  o^  109, 170 ;  in  the  manoftoturiDg 
district,  199:  retoms  two  members,  200;  canal 
oommonioation  to,  206 ;  area  and  population  of, 
178;  tabular  sutsment,  172 :  no  newspaper  at,  in 
1860,208  ^^ 

Olympic  stadium,  length  of,94 


Omri's  boose,  attacked  bv  Sargon,  10ft  *  eflbcts,  106 

Opeushaw,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Ophelia,  Hamlet's  love  for,  116;  ikcu  respseting, 
12ft;  character  of,  124 

Oppeit,  Dr.  Julius,  member  of  the  scientlflo  expe- 
dition to  Babylonia,  93;  identifies  forty-five  of 
the  cuneatio  characters,  102;  paper  by,  99,  24ft, 
2ftft 

OileanAls  Society,  donor,  233,  236,  24ft 

Osier,  Follett,  anemometer  by,  212 

Osrie,  1ft;  kingof  Deira,  10;  slain,  10 

Oario  of  Hamlet,  scene  witb,  116  n 

Ossianie  Society,  donor,  ft46, 250 

Oswald,  brother  of  Esnftid,  1ft;  conquers  at  Hex- 
bam,  10;  extent  ofbb  rule,  10 

Oswestry,  seal  of,  2ftl 

Ottse,  nsme  of  Celtic  origin,  S 

Ovates,  stone  of,  237 

Over,  parish  of,  248 

Overborouffh,  136 

Owen,  distinguished  himself.  Id ;  see  Bugenius 

Owen,  Edward,  67, 70.  71 

Oxford,  colleges  founded  at,  48 

Oxford-road  Twist  Companv,  situation  of,  206 

Oxton,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 

P 

Padlock  made  ft«m  cannon  ball,  243 

Panuonia,  one  garrison  fitm  in  Britain,  4 

Papers  enumeration  of,  2ft4 

Paradise  Lost,  qudsd,  44 

ParehmenU  rslatfng  to  fiunilies  in  Cheshirs  and 

FUnt,2S4 
Parker,  R.  Townley,256  n. 
Paris,  Thos.  J.,  donor,  236 
Psrkhison,  Rev.  Thomas,  TO 
Parkinson^s  Old  Church  Clock,  quoted,  69 
Parr,  Rst.  H.,  elected,  260 
Partbia,  conquered  bj  Sargon,  lOft 
Parthian  kings,  reside  at  8elencia,0ft 
Pascal,  mathematioian,  7ft 
Pairicroft,  position  of.  169 
Paul,  Lewis,inTented  the  carding  machine,  105 
Pauper  dass,  infiuenee  of,  189 
Peaeoek,  John,  ezbibiter,  253 
Peake  Dorothy,  244 
Pbab  Tbbb,  Ob  a  FtiMaoxn  Dubasb  afpbctivo 

THB,  193,232 
Pearls,  Irish,  formation  oi;  243 
Pease,  Conet,  228 
PteUnaria  Belgiea,V» 
PeeL  Sir  Robert,  a  Manobestar  man,  yet  works  at 

Bury,  201 
Penda,  independent  kioff  of  If  ereia,  8, 9 
Peudle,wben  elevated,  139 


Pendlebnry,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Pendleton,  area  and  population  of;  177, 180 

Pendleton,  works  of  Armitage  at,  202 

PetdcUUttm,  species  of.  195 

Penwortbam,  castle  at,  135 ;  reeearohes  at,  256 ;  dis- 
eovwies  at,  ift. 

Perei?al,Dr.,70:  ooiu'ecture  by,  134;  quoted,  199 

Peraeouticn,  parable  on,  235  n 

Persepolitsn  writing  a  cuneiform  system,  102 

Persian  kinn,  decrees  o^  published  in  three  lan- 
guages, 100 

Pewter  vessels,  Roman,  130 

Pbalffi,  Sargon, "  ftiller  of  the  clothes  of  the,"  105 

PhUologicalSoeiecy,  donor,  230, 248, 249, 252 

Phillips  Professor,  permission  of,  212 

PhUosophiosl  poetry,  45 

Philosophy  of  Hamlet,  118 

Philostratns  testimony  of;  confirmed,  96 

Photographs  of  Sebastopol,  295, 234 

Physiosl  condition  of  poor,  inferior.  190 

Piotorum  Terra,  where  situated  and  why  sailed,  12 
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Piets,  totire  dUuM of  the  ntm*.  IS;  •Ukooe  of  th« 

north  Sasont  with,  6, 0  n.;  influx  of,  140 
Pilkington,  are*  sod  ix^oUition  of,  178 
Pilswortb,  174;  area  and  popolatioo  of,  178 
Place  M.  Tiotor.  diaoovcnr  of  king  Sanon't  palaoa 

Plaoeto,01;  what»61n 

Plattu  Mr.,  Oldham.  810 

PlayAir,  writinft  of,  91 

Pliny  teetimony  of  oonfirmed,  80 

Plump,  what  and  where,  198 

Piumtre,  WUliam,  A3 

Plutanih,  teetimony  of  eonflrmed,  90 

Poem,  what  oonttttntet  one,  85 

Poetic  principle*,  48  n :  poetic  ezeeilenoe,  how  lo  be 

attained,  40 
Poetry,  the  idea  in,  Taluable.  96 ;  deals  in  deCails,a8 ; 

diifcre  from  verte,d5;  the  beraty  in  ideas  not  in 

words,  37 
Polars  in  mathematics,  81 
Pole,  Banolph,  63, 54  n 

Polonius,  character  of,  131 ;  a  maxim  moocer,  ISl 
Poole,  John,  ttO :  exhibitor,  Sd3 
PooE  Law  Ststbm,  (Bitolisb)  tibwbd  in  bx- 

LATIOM  TO  EdUCATXOM  AMD  MOftALS,  181,  S31 

Poor  Law  System,  obiect  of;  183 

Poor,  expense  of,  182;  reeeiTing  reiielL  namber  oi; 

181 ;  children.  181 ;  illsgitimats,  181 
Popo  as  a  poet,  4ft 
Popish  conspiracy,  231 
Populated  area  in  a  town,  always  ymjham,  S7 
PopulatioD.maxtanum  country  density,  31 ;  avsrace 

density,  3S  ;  in  Manchester  district,  171 
Porisma,  75 

Poiter,  Robert,  Us  map,  137 
•*  Portus"  to  Hibchester,  139 
PoUtion  penny,  68 
Potato  disease,  symptoms  of,  190 ;  progress  of  not 

obserTabIe,195 
Potteries,  where,  907 
Pottery  mannfkctored  In  Liverpool,9O0  n 
Pottery,  Roman,  198, 199 
Potts,  editor  of  Bnelkl,  80,  89 
Pne-Raphaelite  principle,  60 
Praers,  Thomas  de  Bertomlsgh,  919 
Prayers  of  Greek  Church,  937 
Prayers,  early  in  the  morning,  60 
Prayer  Book,  Anglo  Saxon,  90 
Prefeeti,  who  and  what,  19 
Preston,  excursion  to,  990 
Preston,  history  of  in  preparation,  197 ,  excursion 

to,  953;  museum  in,  139  n,  960 
Prestwich,  area  and  population  of,  177;  pupils  to 

industrial  school,  180 
Priestley,  dedicates  lectures  to  Vaughan,  933 
Privateering,  frequency  of,  94 
Proceedings,  session  riii ,  917 
Prophets,  passages  of  referred  to,  38 
Psalms,  Saxon  words  in,  49 ;  particular  one  reArred 

to,38 
Pul  an  usurper,  104 ;  identified  with  Beloehua  by 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  104 
Pulukh,  pronuncistion  not  satisfactory,  104 
Pumping  of  barometers,  110 
Purrs  birds,  mode  of  flight,  2Si 
Purse,  oriental,  948 
Pyralidn,  153 


Quarles*  emblems,  44 
Quern,  Roman,  130 
Quixote,  Don,  123,  193  n 

B 

BadolilTe.  potitioB  of,  109 ;  area  and  popnlationof, 

178;  taholar  atatemeni  re^aotiiig,  179;  in  the 


manafkotoring  diatriot,  190;  no  i 

in  1850, 9037bl6aeh]ng  at.  900 
Railway  oommonioation,  900 
RailwET  from  Livexpool  to  Manchester.  907 
Bainfkll,  tables  of,  915 ;  diagrams  referring  to. 

915,911 
Balngaoge,  aiae  01^913;  working of,913;  resoki 

Balnea,  Ber.  Canon,  08 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  aatograph  of,  931 

Ramsay,  Rev.  Arthur,  paper  by,  116, 948. 996 

Ramsbottom,  worka  or  the  Oranta  at,  901 

Rapidity  of  increase  in  Manoheater  district,  W 

Rapik,  the  town  of,  105 

Ras,  in  Sargon'a  Kingdom,  105 

Rassam,  M.  Honnozd,  effects  of  at  Niaereh.  101 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  101 :  Assyrian  text  of  tht 

Behiston  inscription  published  by,  90 ;  opioioa 

of.  94 
Rawlinson,  Robert,  donor,  921, 993. 959 
Bawstome.  Bobert  Atherton,  7 1 ,  79 
Beason  difrerent  flrom  onderstandiDg,  110  n,  117 
Beonlyer,  Yetasii  at,  3 
Bedan,  pnotogrsph  of,  234 
Beddish,  area  and  popnlation  of,  179 
Bed  noses,  ohanges  at,  S53 
Bednctio  ad  absnidom,  whst,  78 
Beform  Bill,  gave  paiiiamentary  represontittM 

to  many  towna  here,  8U0 
Beged,fdlor9 

Beginald of  Ooldingham^qnoted,  19 
Benfrew,  part  of  ancient  Kingdom  of  Sfntheljie. 

Bennell*  errors  of,  97;  (minion  of,  90, 97 

Beport,  annnal  general,  S17, 990 

Beprieres,  two,  931 

Besponds.  whyt,  50  n 

Besnlts  of  PoorLaw  System,  185 

Bernard  the  Fox,  early  edition  of,  934 

Bhind,  A.  H ,  donor,  990 

Rhine,  a  national  barrier  to  the  Germans,  3 

Rhys  ap  Orllfith,  payment  to,  919 

Ribble,  eappoeed  by  some  to  be  tiie  soatb- 

westem  boundarr  of   Morthombexland,  in; 

passage  of,  99 ;  valley  of,  140 
Ribble  and  Mereey,  oonntry  between  in  diooesi 

of  Uohfleld,  19 
Ribble  and  Darwen,  position  of.  137 
Ribchester,  to  the  ^Portus,"  139 
Ribchester,  990 ;  was  it  a  port  138 
Rich,  opinion  of,  conflrmed,  90 
Riohard  of  Hexham,  quoted,  13 
Richardson,  Sir  John,  donor,  994 
Rideroh-hen,orRyderio,  warred  sgainst  Hom. 

9,15 
Rigodonmn.  what  134. 130 
Ringworm,  fringi  found  in,  197 
Riison's  annals,  quoted,  15  n 
Rivers,  names  of,  surrlre  very  long,  9 ;  rinn  of 

Northnmbria  have  Celtio  names,  2;  Darigable, 

length  of  in  England,  900  n  ,     . 

River  flata,  eight  for  commeroe  of  Liverpool  ano 

Manchester,  904 
Rizzio,  David,  deacribed,  927  n 
Roberts,  Thomas  Kyflin,  elected,  294 
Robertson,  photogruiher,  934 
Robin.  Rev.  P.  R.,  elected,  931 
Robinet,  Charies,  watohmsker,  999 
Robinson,  Dr ,  experiments  by.  913 
Robson.  Dr.,  his  remarks,  198 ;  his  views,  ISS 
Roby's  traditions,  qnoted,  920 
Rooh,  river,  100, 908  _^^ 

Rochdale,  origin  of  the  iwne,  908 ;  rsktfv^o^ 

tion  of,  170. 171;  in  the  maaoiketnring  disMe^ 

199;  retnma  one  member,  900 ;  sariy  ooDflwiB 

of,l07n;  arMi  and  popvlsttonof;!*;^ 
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tUtemant,  178;  oanal  oommonloatioD  to,  906; 

no  ii0W*p«p«r  U  in  180O,  S09 ;  works  of  Bright 

at.  SOS ;  pnpilft  to  indnttrial  aohool,  180 
BooneibaoAiiIts  inOT<rni>  191 
Roe  Island,  999 

Roger  of  Poitoo,  poeeeetions  of,  91 
Roger  of  Wendorer,  onoted,  90 
Rogers,  letters  from,  99ft 
Roman  legions  in  Britain  from  different  parts  of 

the  emplr«,  3 
BomanlsedBritain,me«nlngofterm,5 ;  whathke.S 
Roman  roads,  inquiries  respecting,  139 
Roman  sites.  idoitiAed,  197  n ;  towns,  prinoipal, 

148;  popolation,  147;  garrisons,  militBry  oolo- 

nies,  4;    remains,  Tsrions,  940;   coins,  198; 

coins  ftiom  QUway,  9i3 ;  potterj,  198 
Rooke,  Jolm,  donor,  939, 944 
Rosenorantx,  character  oL  194 
Rosworm,  Oolonel,  134 ;  his  pamphlet,  134  n 
Royal  Aaiatic  Society,  donor,  934 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  donor,  999 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  994, 909 
Royal  Insutntion,  donor,  950 
Royal  Iriah  Academy,  donor,  948 
Royal  Society's  Proceedings,  qooted,  995  n 
Royal  Society,  donor,  936,959 
Royton,  174 ;  area  and  popnlation  of,  178 
Ragby  School,  founded,  40 
Romworth,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Rusholme,  area  and  population  of,  !77 
Russell,  Mbr.,  portrait  of,  991 
Russian  helmet  snd  sword,  936 
Roth,  appeal  of;  referred  to,  88 
Ryder.  Thos.  B.,  donor,  946 
Ryderir '  • 


Ryderio.see  RiderdtJieB, 
Rynse,  OUiwell,  60 


facrad  WTltlngB,  fflnstrata  Tiews  of  poetry,  88 
faddleworth,  area  and  population  of  178 
Salford,  in  the  maauiiM}turing  district,  190 ;  re- 

turns  one  member,  90O  n. 
Samson  Agonistes,  qooted,  44 
Sancho  Panza,  193 
Sandbaoh,  Wm.  B.,  elected,  995 
Sankey  Brook,  act  for  the  narigaUon  of,  906 
Bansom,  Thomas,  chairman,  948;  exhibiter,  994, 
939, 934, 938 ;  paper  by,  198, 939, 9^ ;  remark 
by,  933  n. 
Sardauapalni,  discoveries  in  the  palace  cf.  104 
Sarg<!u  king,  eonttrucuons  of,  98 ;  pahice  discoveries 

by  M.  VioCor  Place,  100 ;  cylinder,  translations  of, 

105 
Sannatia,  one  garrison  from  in  Britain,  4 
Saskatchewan  rirer,  prong  homed  antslupe  at,  999 
Sari  lie,  Sir  Henry,  mathematician,  75 
Saxon  Elrmkmt,  on  tbb,  in  ths  Diction  ot 

ENOLiaa  PoETar,35 
Ssulcy,  M.  de,  lul 
8azon  chroniole,  testimony  of,  1 
Savon  porulaiion  vanqoiahsd  the  andent  British  7 
Saxon  Shore,  Count  or  the,  3,  6 :  extent  of  his  rule, 

0,  0 
Saxon  towns,  principal,  148 
Saxons  and  Franks  on  shores  of  Belgium  and 

Armories,  5 
Saxons  known  to  us  In  Ptolemy's  time,  5 ;  plan  of 

permanent  eonqoest,  6 ;  influx  of,  I4i6 ;  invasion 

by,  146;  expelled,  146 
Scttlegat^  Roman  road,  998 
Schleget  on  Hamlet,  116 
Schomberg  General,  nrodamation  of,  959 
Schools  Ibr  paupers,  184 
Schoolmaster,  his  position  in  union  schools,  188  ; 

stipend  of,  63, 63  n ;  appohitment  oi;  66 ;  dismissal 


of,  69;  school  books,  184 
Schoocen.  mathematirian,  70 
Scienoe  deals  in  generalisstions,  38 ;  msthematical, 

at  Cambridge  and  Osford,  76 
Science,  wnch  cuhivatsd.  904 :  promotion  of,  918 
ScISTonic  prayer  book,  987 
Scotch  penny,   supposed,  198;   warriors,  burial 

ground  of,  i»8 
Scots,  influx  of,  140 
Scott's  Monastery,  slluded  to,  41 
Scott,  as  a  poet.  40 

Soonning  of  Christ,  irory  csrring  of,  937 
SOTthis,  conquered  by  Ssrgon,  100;  langnags  of, 

Perdsn  decrees  published  in,  100 :  mode  of  writing 

101 
Seaoombe,  see  Poulton,  distribution  of  sreau.  30 
Seal  of  Warrington  Grammar  School,  50, 67 
Seal  leaden,  Nantwieb,  990 
Beaton,  M^oi^General,  134 
SebastopoLphotographs  of, 934 
Sedgwick  Professor,  donor,  994 
Seouon,  dsterminste,  70 
Sections  of  ratio  and  space,  70 
Seflon,  the  Earl  of;  death  of,  919 
Seleuda,  Parthian  kings  reside  at,  90 
Semiramis  Queen,  wife  of  Belochus^  104 
Semitic  conquests  in  Asis,  US 
Sisges,e9;  what,  09  n 
SezoQ,  see  China 
SeTcoth  Volume,  issue  of,  918 
Seven  Spheres,  temple  of  the,  08;  seven  llgfau  of 

theesithgod,98 
Sbafton,  Sir  Pieroy,  example  of  language,  41 
Shakspere,  where  educated,  41 ;  h&  education,  49; 

Platonist,  110;  observsnt  of  both  extemsl  and 

internal,  110;  his  mods  of  ereating  character,  117 ; 

quotations  from,  43 
Shamash  the  god,  the  giver  of  possession,  106 
Sharp.  Mr.,  Manchester,  910 
Sharpies,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Shawe.  John  R.,  elected,  995 
Shaw.  Samuel,  67, 68, 71 ;  rector  of  Wanington,  68 
Shepherd,  Dr^  9S0.  956  n. 
Shepherd,  William.  88 
Shrewsbury  sohool,  feunded.  40 
Sbuttlewordi,  area  and  populatioo  of,  178 
Sibson,  Mr.,  his  opinicms,  138  n. 
Sidney,  where  educated,  41 
Silk  worm,  how  injured,  197 
Simaspatti,  the  town  of,  conquered  by  Sargon,  105 
Simnel  Lambert,999 
Simpson,  Thomas,  his  influence  oo  mathematics, 

Sim»on,  mathematician,  75, 76 ;  works  In  Latin,  76 

Sipar,  oDnstructions  of  king  Sargon  at,  08 

Sippsjti  Mole  of,  msde  by  Sargon,  105 

**  Sir,"  UM  of  as  a  title.Ol  n. 

Site,  convenience  of,  imolies  what,  906 

Siward  inraded  Scotland,  by  order  ot  Edward,  18 

Slave  trade,  94  ;  fluctuations  in,  91 ;  decline  of,  24  ; 

carried  on  largely  at  Liverpool,  94 
Slusius,  90 

Smith,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 
Smith,  Cluu-les  Roach,  donor,  991, 993, 931 
Smith,  Colonel  Hanulton,  940, 94 1 
Smith,  H.  Eoroyd,  donor,  249,  exhibiter,  996 
Smith,  J.  P.  O.  photosrsphs  belonging  to,  934 
Smith,  Sydney, bis  life  quoted,  95.%  n. 
Snithsonisn,  Institution,  donor,  937 
Snske  stones.  Welsh,  9;57 
Snellios,  Mathematician,  75 
Sneyd,  Richard,  63.  64  n. 
Sneyds  of  Bradwell  snd  Keele,54  n. 
So^>stone  eaten,  936 

Soci4i6  ArchiBologlque  de  FOrleanais,  d<mor,  933, 
936,950 


un 


BwaiU  Arehsologiqae,  I'OuMt,  donor,  S50 

SoDMrrilto,  PhiUp  de,949,  249  n. 

Southej,  M  a  iMMt,  46 ;  wbare  edacttad,  41 

SodeCy,  extension  of,  217 

Spain,  five  garriaons  from  in  Britain,  4 

Spear  heads  found,  13i ;  flrom  Connemara,  818 

Spenser,  praotioe  ofl  41 ;  quotations  finom,  48, 43 

Sphaeria  JRobertti,  838 

Sphingids,  193 

Spores  of  fongi,  light  neoesaary  for  growth  (if,  105 

Spotland,  area  and  ^opolaiion  of,  ITl 

Spinning  of  cotton,  not  extended  at  Mincheater, 

801;  when  inyented,  804 
St  Bominiok.  ivory  earring  of,  837 
St  George's  Hall,  meetings  in,  817 
St.  Helens  canal,  the  first  in  £n^and,  806 
St  t*aal's  school  foonded,  40;  poets  edooated  at, 

St.  Sebastian,  ivory  carving  of,  837 

St  Vincent,  Gregory,  mathematicim,  76 

Staffordshire,  stesm  power  in.  811 
Stalybridge,  how  sitoated,  165,  806;  position  of, 
160,  170;  the  manofftctaring  district,  109;  no 
newsiwper  at  in  1850, 803 ;  area  and  popolation 
of,  170 ;  tabolar  statement,  178 ;  worka  of  Cheet- 
ham  at,  008 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  13 

Stanifortn,  Bev.  Thos.,  elected,  838 

Btarkie  fiunily,  possessions  <it.  84d 

Sarkie  pedigree,  portion  ofL  244 

StatiiiUcal  Society,  donor,  219, 251 

Statutes  of  Warrington  Grammar  school,  57 

Staves  of  oak  found,  134 

Steam  engine,  Watt's  first  patent  for,  805 ;  applied 
in  cotton  manu£BU3ture,  ;!05 

Steiner.  F.,  elected.  %30 

Stewart  mathematician,  75 ;  worka  in  Latin,  75 

Stipends  of  masters  of  grammar  schools,  63  n. 

Stockport,  navigable  liver  to,  800;  a  Boman  sta- 
tion, 167  n. ;  site  of,  206;  relative  situation  of, 
170 ;  in  the  manufacturing  district.  199 ;  returns 
two  members,  201 ;  area  and  population  of,  179 ; 
tabular  statement,  178;  newspapers,  circulation 
of.  803 ;  works  of  Kershaw  at,  808 

Stockport^outh,  174 

Stockton  Heath,  136 ;  remains  at,  131 

Stoke-on-Trent  889 

Stone.  elasUo,  fh>m  Delhi,  236 

Stonenouse,  James,  donor,  HSi;  exbibiter,  888, 
843;  auUior  of  paper,  888;  remarks  on  a  former 

^  paper,  843 ;  his  present  paper,  864 

Stoney  gate.  1?8 

Stone  walls,  Urswick,  880 

Strabo,  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  98;  testimony  of, 
confirmed  06 

Stretford,  Bishop,  68 

Btrathclyde  Welsh,  who,  13 

Btrathdyde  Britons  recovered  their  power,  U 

Strathdrde,  list  of  kings  of,  in  Chalmer's  Cale- 
donia, 15  n. ;  assert  their  independence  after 
the  battle  of  Hatfield.  9 

Btreetgate,  Boman  road,  228 

Stretford,  173;  area  snd  population  of,  177 

Suburbs,  the  term  defined,  28.29 

Success,  reasons  for  want  of,  185 

Suoklinff,  Sir  John,  231 

Suggestions  in^ference  to  poor,  190 

Susa,  diggings  at,  100 

Sttsianmode  Of  writing,  lol ;  and  Assyrian  lan- 
gnaces,  102 

Swale.  Lancashire  ^meter,  77,  83,  84,  88 

Swartomore,  229 

SwlU  Brook.  138 

Swinton,  Industrial  Schools  at,  185 

Sidney,  Sir  PhiUp,  quoted,  89 

Symeon  of  Durham  referred  to,  15  n.,  81 


Symonds,.  Simon,  66 
Syathe^Mometrical,  77;  diss  of  propositiuH 


Tame,  river,  169;  part  of  Mersey,  806 

Tame,  J<^m,  258 

Tamndeans  attacked  by  Sargon,  106 

Tangenoies  of  ApoUonias,  75 ;  case  of;  66 

Tanteston  EUilL  133 

Taouth  the  goddees  prepares  the  stone  of  petnt. 

ing,106 
Tartar  civilization  in  Asia,  103 
TatIock,John,68 

Taylor,  Mr.,  eflbrts  of  in  Lower  Chsldea,  100 
Tavlor,  Biohard,  54, 66 ;  '*  Sir"'  Biohsid,  66 
Tchirou,  see  Chim 
Tea  Caddy,  with  inlaid  pottery,  228 
Teachers  of  pauper  children,  184;  inooopeteot 

in  Union  Schools,  180;  disoouragsment  of,  IW 
Te  Deum,  Anglo  Saxon,  30 
Telescope  used  in  testing  barometen,  111 
Tell  Ghazaleh,  position  of,  06 

Harkeh,  poiBition  o^  06 

Seid,  position  of,  06 

Schetiteh,  position  of,  06 

Zawiveh,  position  oi;  06;  mesniag  of  tkt 

word,  06 
Tennant,  William,  described,  287  n. 
Tennyson's  Mav  Queen,  alluded  to,  46 
TerebelUi  ConekUega,  838 
Terra  inter  Bipam  et  Mersham,  80,  81,  SS;  l^ 

pended  to  Mercia,  80 
Terraces  at  Walton4e-dale,  180 
Thanet,  scene  of  first  Saxon  setUement,6 
Theodosius,  emperor,  145 
Theology,  language  reonired  for,  39      .,_-_. 
Thermometers,  method  of  Resting,  113 ;  UmitatidB 

in  the  errors  of,  113  ^^  ^^ 

Thom,  Bev.  Dr.,  chairman,  217, 8W, »*•».« 

236, 836, 838, 242, 850,  862;  donor, 848, »H «»; 

exhibitor,  237 ;  thanks  to,  855 
Thomas  M.,  Architect,  03 
Thompson.  Jamea.  donor,  845  ^^u^ 

Thompson's  seasons,  quoted,  36 ;  he  oseo  cumn 

words,  48        .  _ 

Thomber,  Bev.  William,  138,856  b. 

Thomhsm,  174 ;  area  and  population  ol,  i/o 

Thomwest,  Boman  road,  828 

Thorwalsden,  quoted,  126  n. 

Thraoe,  one  garrison  ih>m,  in  Britain,  4 

Threlfiiil.  Bichard,  836  ^     ^^ 

Thrush,  disease,  parasitic  fonfli  in,  197 

Thurland  Castle,  objects  found  at,  994 

Thnrot,  M  ,  defeat  of,  851 

Thursday  half •h<^iday,  59 

TIemey,  Bt  Hon.  George,  70 

Tildesley. Thomas, 64  ,      ^  ... 

Tobaooo-box,  ancient  837;  pipes  tomd,  154 

Tobin,  James  Aspinall,  enrolled,  SS3 

Todmorden,  works  of  Feilden  ^^\^  ,^ 

Tonge,  174 ;  srea  and  population  of,  l/ii  itv 

Tonga,  river,  160 

Torque  of  gold,  234 

Toad,  Eari  of  Northumberland,  21 

Tottington,  Lower,  area  and  population  «, »«» 

Town,  the  term  defined,  28, »,  IW  n 

Towns,  formation  of^;  Countty  rlt^P  of,*?  ^ 

BomU,  146;  growth,  of,  sn  Impprttn*  «gg 

of  stu^,  20:  sites  Of  in  Msnchester  dijriet, 

160 :  in  Northnmbria,  have  CeUio  nunes,  % 
Townley,  Edward,  134     ^         ^^ 
Towson,  John  Thomas,  donor, 884     __^  .  ., 
Toxteth  park,  area  of  the  part  in  the  Borojin  Of 

Liverpool,  87 ;  diatribuaon  of  m»*  li»»  * 
Transport,  means  of,  inadequate,  vn 
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TMtiy,  MOMnaraial,  «ith  Frano«,  ti 
TrentaU,  what,  61  n 
TribniM,  who  «d4  'wbat,  10 

Tubal,  oonqaered  by  Sargon,  106 

Tudor,  R.  A.,  paper  by, «»,  e66 

Tulketh  Hall,  134,  ia6 

Tungrecani,  8il«ats  at  Dover,  3 

Tougri,  in  Britain,  3 

Tumbull,  W.  B.D.D.,  donor,  231,249 

Turner,  Wimain,jun.,  elected,  5431 

Tweed,  name  of  Celtic  origin,  2 

Two  gentlemen  of  Verona,  quoted,  43 

Tyldesley.  174 ;  position  of,  169 ;  area  and  popu 

lationof,  180;  tabular  statement,  172;  lands  in, 

53 
Tyndales  translation,  49 
Tyne,  name  of  Celtic  origin,  8 
Tyrus,  the  land  of,  transplanted,  106 
TyrwhiU,  quoted,  64  n 

U 

U  or  Auv,  the  god,  106 ;  the  temple  of  the  god,  98 
Xnikhus,  who.  104 
Umbrella,  early  specimen.  213 
Understanding  different  trom  reason,  116  n.,  117, 

121 
Unicom  of  Thibet,  supposed,  238 
United  States,  quantity  of  cotton  from,  205 
Uva  Corinthi.  rayages  in,  197 
Urioonium,  site  of,  148 
Urien,  King  of  Reged,  9 
Urmstone,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 
Urn,  Roman,  dag  up,  134 
Ursaha.  King  of  Armenia,  106 
Urswiok,  Li^e  and  Oreat,  229;  copper  vessel 

found  at,  230 

V 

Valentinian,  Emperor,  146 

Van,  conquered  by  Siurgon,  106 

Vase  from  Lima,  226 

Yaoghan,  Benjamin,  236 

Yaughan,  Hon.  Samuel,  236 

Yaughan,  William,  236 

Yemiers  used  in  testing  barometers,  1 10 

Yerae  mere,  not  poetry,  36 

Yespasian,  coin  of,  130 

Yetasii,  situate  at  Reoulrer,  3 

Ylctor  penny,  69  n 

Yiotor,  mathematician,  76 

Yillage  deserted,  254 

Yine  disease,  similar  to  that  of  pear,  196 ;  extent 

of,  196 
VohUa  punctata,  294 

W 

Wada,  ealdorman  in  Lancashire,  19 

Wakefield.  Gilbert,  71 

Wakefield,  John,  66 

Wales,  inyaaion  of,  149;  relation  to  Britany,  160; 

few  towns  in,  148 
Wales,  William,  88 
Walker,  Rer.  Robert,  226  n 
Walker,  T.  J.  &  T.,  211 
Wall,  foundation  of,  128 
Wallace,  writings  of,  91 
Wallasey  lighthouse,  ancient,  254 
Wolmerston,  area  and  population  of,  178 
Waloey  Island,  229 
Walton-le-Dalb,  Roman  Remains  found  at, 

127,247 
Walton-le-dale,  etymology  of,  138  n 
Walton-le-dale.  296 
Warburton,  Bishop,  on  Laerte^,  123 


Warburton,  Elisabeth,  lady.  64 
Warburton,  Sir  Peter,  64^  65;  aons  of,  C5 
Wardleworth^  area  and  ^^opulstion  of,  ITS 
Warka,  diggrags  at,  190 

Warrington,  Augustine  piiory  at,  !M  n. ;  lands  in, 
53 ;    manor  aad    adTowaon,  58  ;    grammar 
school,  40,  62  pupils  from,  73 
WAaBiNOTON,  ON  Botbi.bb'8  Fbbb  Qbammab 

School  at,  M 
Warsimani  attacked  bv  Sargon,  106 
Washes  for  diseased  plants,  198 
Watches,  carious  collection  of.  222 
Watchmaking  at  Liverpool,  206  n. 
Water  fhone,  Arkwright's  patent  for,  206 
Waterloo,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 
WaU  and  Beolton,  206 
Watt's  first  patent  for  steam  engine.  206 
Wavertree.  distribution  of  area  in,  30 
Weaving  sneds,  becoming  common,  SOO 
Wedgwood  cameos,  231 
Wedgwood,  Thomas  O.,  donor,  252 

Welsh,  who  in  reality,  149 ;  legends  of,  160 ;  quoted 
in  illustration  of  a  principle,  22 

Welsh  and  Danes  warred  against  Athelstane,  17 
Welsh,  Mr.,  successful  attempt  to  correct  the 
marine  barometer  by,  110 

Welton,  Thomas  A.,  elected,  233 ;  calcolations  by, 
171 

Wemeth,  area  and  jpopulation  of,  179 

We8tDert)v,  distribution  of  area  in.  30;  area  of 
the  part  m  Borough  of  Liverpool,  27 

West  uidies,  slave  trade  to,  24 

Westminster  school,  founded,  40 ;  poets  educated 
at,  41 

Weston,  Sir  Richard.  231 

West's  Antiquities  of  Fomess, 

West  of  England,  trade  qfl  207 

Whalley,  Abbot  of,  62;   Wada,  stationed  at,  19; 
in  Northumberland*  19 

Wheel,  ancient,  130 

Wheeler,  James,  his  history,  210 

Whowell,  on  mathematical  education,  91 ;  quota- 
tion from,  90 

Whitaker,  Dr^  his  suggestion,  1, 19;  his  deriva- 
tions, 138  n. 

Whitaker,  John.  134 

White  Doe  of  R^tone,  46 

Whitehead,  Jas.  W.,  ezhibiter,  224 

Whitherae,  bishopric  of,  17 

Withing  Trees  Inn,  132 

Whitworth,  Mr.,  Manchester,  210 

Wildbore,  mathematician,  77 

Wilkinson,  Thos.  T.,  donor,  232 ;  paper  by,  76, 263 
2S6 

Willacy,  Mr.,  266 

William  the  Conqueror  established 'the  present 
limits  of  England,  18 

WiUott,  Joseph,  67 

Wilson,  George  F.,  elected,  225 ;  donor,  234 

Wilson,  Professor,  described,  227  n. 

Wind,  Ubles  of  the,  214 ;  maps  of,  214^  215 

Windermere,  Roman  road  by,  136 

Wittington,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Wittington's  Grammar,  67 

Wolfe,  Reynold,  67  n. 

Wolfe  B  Ode  on  Sir  John  Moore,  48 

Wolfenden,  Lanoashire  geometer,  77 

Woolen  ftibrios,  coarse,  where  manufiftotured,  207 

Woolton,  Littie,  distribation  of  area  in,  30 

Woolton,  Much,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 

Worcester  School,  poets  eduoated  at,  41 

Wordsworth,  where  educated,  41;   quoted,  99; 
quotations  fhmi,  46, 46 

Workhouses,  improvement  in,  192 ;  test,  183 

Worm  casts,  233 

Worsley,  aroft  and  population  of,  177 
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WminMtt,  SSB 

Wright,  John,  67 

Wright,  Richard,  paintingB  by,  t51 

Wright,  Thomas,  donor,  S58 ;  p4>er  bj,  301,  Ssa 

Wrottesley,  Lord,  8^n. 

Waerdle,  area  and  population,  178 

T 

TaUghan,  with  Damaaoiw  blade,  SBi 


I  Tates,  Joaaph  Brooka,  daskh  of,  t51 ;  hbeomi. 
;     tion  with  looalUtaratora  and  •eiaiioa,a.:Mft. 

lation  reipeetinc,  ib. 
Yehn.  Ung,  aaid  to  be  the  acm  of  Omii,MB 
York,  Bonum  remaina  at,  139;  NoHMBhikii 

diooeae  of,  10 
Yorkshire,  steam  power  In,  £11 
Yonng.  Dr.,  naed  elaaale  words,  Ai 
Yataljfera,  corioaa  atone  ttma.  Mi 
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